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628.  The  subject  of  warranties  is  dealt  with  in  sects.  33  Express 
to  41,  inclusive,  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act.     This  work  ^^^^y.^ 
devotes  one  chapter  to  Express  Warranties,  another  to  Implied  Definition  of 
Warranties,  and  a  third  to  the  subject  of  Illegality  of  the  wamSy. 
Eisk,  which  the  Act  treats  as  a  part  of  the  subject  of 
warranties,  by  laying  down  that  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  adventure. 

As  to  warranties,  generally,  the  thirty-third  section  of  the 
Act  provides  as  follows : — 

(1)  A  warranty,  in  the  following  sections  relating  to 
warranties,  means  a  promissory  warranty,  that  is  to  say,  a 
3b3 
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780  EXPRESS  WARRANTIES.  [PART  H. 

Sect.  628.  warranty  by  which  the  assured  undertakes  that  some 

particular  thing  shall  or  shall  not  be  done,  or  that  some 
condition  shall  be  fulfilled,  or  whereby  he  afilrms  or 
negatives  the  existence  of  a  particular  state  of  facts. 

(2)  A  warranty  may  be  express  or  implied. 

(3)  A  warranty,  as  above  defined,  is  a  condition  which 
must  be  exactly  complied  with,  whether  it  be  material  to 
the  risk  or  not.  If  it  be  not  so  complied  with,  then,  subject 
to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  the  insurer  is 
discharged  from  liability  as  from  the  date  of  the  breach 
of  warranty,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  liability  incurred 
by  him  before  that  date. 

The  thirty-fourth  section  also  applies  to  warranties 
generally,  and  deals  with  excuses,  whether  valid  or  invalid, 
for  non-compliance. 

It  is  in  the  following  terms :  — 

(1)  Non-compliance  with  a  warranty  is  excused  when, 
by  reason  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  warranty 
ceases  to  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
tract, or  when  compliance  with  the  warranty  is  rendered 
unlawful  by  any  subsequent  law  (a). 

(2)  Where  a  warranty  is  broken,  the  assured  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  defence  that  the  breach  has  been 
remedied,  and  the  warranty  complied  with,  before  loss  {b), 

(3)  A  breach  of  warranty  may  be  waived  by  the 
insurer  (c). 

The  thirty-fifth  section  takes  up  the  subject  of  express 
warranties  in  particular,  and  provides  as  follows : — 

(1)  An  express  warranty  may  be  in  any  form  of  words 
from  which  the  intention  to  warrant  is  to  be  inferred. 

(2)  An  express  warranty  must  be  included  in,  or 
written  upon,  the  policy,  or  must  be  contained  in  some 
document  incorporated  by  reference  into  the  policy. 

(3)  An  express  warranty  does  not  exclude  an  implied 
warranty,  unless  it  be  inconsistent  therewith. 

Ab  provided  by  sect.  33,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the  Act,  a  warranty 
may  either  allege  the  existence  of  some  fact  or  state  of  things 

(a)  See  infra,  }  636.  (o)  Infra,  J  690. 

(b)  Itfra,  J  688. 
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at  the  time,  or  previous  to  the  time,  of  making  the  policy : 
as,  that  the  thing  insured  is  neutral  property,  that  the  ship 
is  of  such  a  force,  that  she  sailed  on  such  a  day,  or  was  all 
well  at  such  a  time ;  or  it  may  undertake  for  the  happening 
of  future  events,  or  the  performing  of  future  a*cts :  as,  that 
the  ship  shall  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day,  that  she  shall 
depart  with  convoy,  that  she  shall  be  manned  with  such  a 
complement  of  men,  &c.  (d). 


Sect.  628. 


629.  It  is  a  fixed  and  long-established  rule  that  nothing  Express 

,    .  J.         •        i.  ^^  'i.  warranties 

can  amount  to  an  express  warranty — t,e,y  to  an  explicit  con-  must  be 
dition,  on  the  literal  truth  of  which  the  validity  of  the  contract  ^"*^^ 
depends — ^unless  it  be  inserted  in  writing  on  the  face  of  the  ti^e  policy, 
policy,   or  in    some    document  incorporated    therevrfth  by 
reference. 

For  instance,  a  written  paper  stating  that  the  ship  "mounts 
twelve  guns  and  twenty  men  "  was  held  not  to  be  an  express 
warranty  to  that  effect,  though  it  was  wrapped  up  with,  and 
enclosed  in,  the  policy  when  brought  to  the  underwriters  for 
subscription  (e) ;  and  the  decision  was  the  same  with  regard 
to  a  similar  paper,  even  though  wafered  to  the  policy  at  the 


(^.)  1  Marshall,  Ins.  363.  In  the 
former  case  Marshall  terms  the  stipu- 
lation an  affirmative,  and  in  the 
latter  a  promissory  warranty;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
substance,  many  warrantiet^  that  are 
in  form  affirmative  being  in  fact  also 
promissory,  as  e.ff,,  the  warranty 
l^at  the  ship  is  neutral  not  only 
affirms  that  she  is  so  at  the  date  of 
the  policy,  but  also  engages  that,  as 
far  as  depends  on  the  assured,  she 
shall  continue  neutral  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  risk :  see  sect.  36 
of  the  Act.  The  Act  ignores  Mar- 
shaU's  distinction  by  applying  the 
term  "promissory  warranty"  to 
both  daases :  see  sect.  33,  aupia. 


(e)  Pawson  v.  Bamevelt  (1779),  1 
Dougl.  12,  n. :  accord.  Higginson  v. 
DaU  (1816),  13  Mass.  96.  It  was 
recently  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  parol  evidence  could  be  given 
to  connect  a  document  with  the 
envelope  iu  which  it  was  sent,  and 
that  the  two  together  formed  one 
memorandum  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Pearce  v, 
Gardner,  [1897]  I  Q.  B.  688;  cf. 
Boydell  c.  Drummond  (1809),  11 
East,  142.  In  Edwards  v.  Aberayron 
Mutual  Ship  Ids.  Society  (1876),  1 
Q.  B.  D.  663,  Pollock,  B.,  and 
Brett,  J.,  expressed  the  view  that 
parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show 
what  documents  were  intended  by 
the  parties  to  form  one  contract  of 
insurance.    Ibid.,  pp.  686,  688. 
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[part  n. 


Sect.  029. 


No  matter 
whereabouts. 


Or  ref erred 
to  in  the 
policy. 


time  of  subscribing  (/).  It  is,  however,  now  the  regular 
practice  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance  to  have 
clauses  containing  warranties  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  which 
are  fastened  with  gum  to  the  policy;  and  it  is  submitted  that, 
in  view  of  this  practice,  the  ruling  in  Bize  v.  Fletcher  would 
not  now  be  followed  {g). 

But  although  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  an  express 
warranty  should  be  written  somewhere  or  other  on  the  face  of 
the  policy,  or  in  some  document  incorporated  therewith,  yet 
it  need  not  be  written  in  the  body  or  printed  part  of  the 
policy ;  it  may  be  in  the  margin  or  at  the  foot,  and  written 
either  in  the  usual  way  or  transversely  (A).  As  is  recognized 
in  sect.  35  (2)  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  there  are  cases 
in  which,  by  distinct  reference  in  the  policy,  a  document 
which  is  extrinsic  to  it  will  be  considered  as  incorporated 
with  the  contract,  and  its  literal  fulfilment  be  as  strictly 
enforced  as  though  it  were  actually  inserted  in  writing  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument  (t). 

Whether  a  rule  of  a  mutual  insurance  association,  incor- 
porated into  the  policy,  amounts  to  a  warranty  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  rule.  A  rule  that  ships  were  not  to  sail 
from  certain  ports  within  certain  dates  was  held  to  be  a 
warranty ;  while  in  the  same  ease  the  Court  said  that  another 
rule,  providing  that  a  vessel  beaching  before  or  after  a  speci- 


(/)  Bizef».Fletcher(1779),  1  Dougl. 
12,  n. ;  foUowed  in  Goddard  v.  East 
Texas  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (1886),  67  Texas, 
69  ;  60  American  R.  1. 

{g)  See  Lord  Halsbury's  judg- 
ment in  Bensaude  t^.  Thames  and 
Mersey  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1897]  A.  C. 
612.  In  Goddard  v.  East  Texas 
Fire  Ins.  CJo.,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  held  that  a  sUp 
fastened  with  gum  to  a  fire  policy 
did  not  form  part  of  the  policy. 

(h)  Kenyon  v.  Berthon  (1778),  1 
Dougl.  12,  n. ;  Blackhurstf.  Gookell 
(1789),  3  T.  R.  360. 

(i)  Pittegrew  v.  Pringle  (1832),  3 


B.  &  Ad.  314;  Graham  v.  Barras 
(1834),  6  B.  &  D.  1011.  The  rule 
was  established  in  the  older  oases  of 
Routledge  v.  Burrell  (1789),  1  H.  Bl. 
266,  and  Wood  v.  Worsley  (1795),  2 
H.  Bl.  674,  and  6  T.  R.  710  ;  S.  C, 
which  were  cases  on  fire  policies. 
Quare,  whether  a  clause  of  warranty 
indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  policy, 
unless  signed  by  the  initials  of  the 
parties,  or  referred  to  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  would  be  operative. 

1  Duer,  176.  See,  as  to  a  condition 
on  the  back  of  a  steamer  ticket, 
Henderson  t;.  Stevenson  (1876),  L.  R. 

2  H.  of  L.  (So.)  470. 
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fied  time  was  not  entitled  to  recover  for  any  subsequent  loss    Seot.  689. 
until  surveyed  and  reported:  sufficient,  was  an  exception  (A). 

630.  The  fact  that  the  word  "  warranted  "  is  used  in  a  "Wa^anted" 

sometimee 
policy  does  not  always  prove  that  the  term  to  which  it  refers  denotes  an 

amounts  to  a  warranty.     Thus,  the  clause  "  warranted  free 

from  particular  average  "  is  not  a  warranty ;  if  it  were,  the 

result  of  a  trifling  particular  average  loss  would  be  to  avoid 

the  insurance.     It  is  an  exception  from  the  risk  undertaken 

by  the  underwriter. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  requisite  to  constitute  an  No  peooliar 
^  ^  form  of  words 

express  warranty  :  the  word  "  warranty  "  or  "  warranted,    requisite  for 

for  instance,  is  in  no  case  necessary.     The  words  "  to  sail  on 

such  a  day,"  or  "  in  port,"  or  "  all  well "  on  such  a  day,  or 

"  carrying  so  many  guns  and  so  many  men,"  &c.,  if  written 

in  the  body,  at  the  foot,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  policy, 

would  amount  to  an  express  warranty  as  much  as  any  formal 

clause  (/). 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  requisite  that  there  Nor  special 

ollMlflOfl 

should  be  any  explicit  clause  of  warranty  at  all ;  for  instance, 
the  mere  description  in  the  policy  of  the  thing  insured  as 
being  of  a  certain  nation,  as  "  a  Danish  brig,"  **  the  Swedish 
ship  '  Sophia,' "  &c.,  will  amount  to  an  express  warranty  that 
the  thing  insured  has  the  national  character  thus  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  policy.  Thus,  where  a  policy  was  effected  "  on  goods 
on  board  the  *  Mount  Vernon,'  an  American  ship,"  it  was 
held  that  this  description  of  the  ship  contained  a  warranty 
that  she  was  an  American  ship,  and  therefore  induced  a 
necessity  of  her  being  documented  as  American  ships  were 
bound  to  be  by  the  treaties  then  subsisting  between  the 
United  States  and  France  (m). 

(*)  CoUedgev.Harty(186I),  6Ex.  (m)  Baring  v,  Claggett  (1802),  3 

206  ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  146.     See  also  B.  &  P.  201 ;  8,C„  Baring  r.  Christie 

Harrison  17.  Doaglas  (1835),  3  A.  &  E.  (1804),  5  East,  398 ;  Lothian  v.  Hen- 

396.  dereon  (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  499.     And 

(/)  Eenyon  v.  Berthon  (1778),   1  see  the  cases  in  the  United  States, 

Dougl.  12,  n. ;  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  35,  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  757,  in  notU. 
snb-B.  1. 
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EXt>RESs  Warranties. 


[part  ti. 


Attempt  to 
carry  this  to 
extremes. 


Sect.  680.  An  attempt  was  made  to  push  this  doctrine  to  extremes  by 
contending  that  the  mere  fact  of  describing  the  ship  in  the 
policy  by  an  English  name,  as  the  "  Three  Sisters  "  instead 
of  the  "  Tres  Hermanas,"  or  the  "  Mark  Anthony  "  instead 
of  the  "  Marco  Antonio/'  was  a  warranty  that  the  ship  was 
English;  but  Lord  Ellenborough  held  decisively  that  no 
warranty  of  nationality  could  be  inferred  from  the  language 
in  which  the  ehip's  name  was  expressed  in  the  policy  (n). 

That  a  strained  construction  must  not  be  put  on  a  state- 
ment in  a  policy,  so  as  to  make  it  a  warranty,  also  appears 
from  another  decision  of  Lord  EUenborough's,  where  the 
insurance  was  expressed  to  be  "on  the  cargo  being  1,031 
hogsheads  of  wine,"  that  this  was  not  a  warranty  that  the 
whole  cargo  was  wine,  and  that  no  other  goods  would  be 
taken  on  board  (o) .  So,  also,  calling  a  vessel  "  the  good 
ship  A.,"  in  a  time  policy,  is  not  a  warranty  of  seaworthi- 
ness (^). 


Deoision  in 
the  United 
States  as  to 
statement  of 
national 
character. 


631.  It  appears  to  have  been  decided  in  the  United  States 
that  the  mere  allegation  of  a  fact  in  the  policy  is  not  a 
warranty,  where  it  is  clear,  from  the  terms  of  the  policy 
itself,  that  the  fact  alleged  can,  in  the  particular  case,  have 
no  relation  to  the  risk.  In  a  policy  "  on  the  good  British 
brig  called  the  *  John ' "  against  sea  risks  only,  this  mere 
description  of  the  ship  as  British  was  held  not  to  be  a 
warranty  that  she  was  such,  because  the  fact  of  her  being 
British  could  not,  on  such  a  policy,  have  affected  the  under- 
writer s  judgment  of  the  risk  (g). 

Phillips  considers  this  distinction  well  taken,  if  rigorously 
confined  to  cases  where   it   plainly  appears  that  the  fact 


(«)  Olapham  v.  Cologan  (1813),  3 
Camp.  382.  See  also  Dent  v.  Smith 
(1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  414.  The 
Mar.  Ins.  Act  declares  in  terms 
that  ^^  there  is  no  implied  war- 
ranty as  to  the  nationality  of  a 
ship,  or  that  her  nationality  shall 
not  be  changed  daring  the  risk"  : 


sect.  37. 

(o)  Muller  v.  Thompson  (1811),  2 
Camp.  610. 

{p)  Small  V.  Gibson  (1860),  16  Q.  B. 
141,  167. 

{q)  Mackie  v.  Pleasants  (1810),  2 
Binn.  363,  cited  1  Phillips,  s.  768. 
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alleged  ooold  not  possibly,  in  the  opinion  of  any  man,  have    fi^ct.  681. 
any  relation  to  the  risks  insured  against  in  the  particular 
policy  (r). 

These  cases  must,  however,  be  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence, and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  better  to  avoid  entering 
in  any  case  into  the  question  of  the  materiality  of  the  fact 
alleged,  both  because  it  is  a  departure  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  fixed  principle  of  decision  with  regard  to 
Warranties  as  distinct  from  Representations ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  calk  upon  the  Court  and  jury  to  decide  upon  a 
point  most  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  viz.,  the  impossibility 
of  the  underwriter's  having  been  influenced  by  the  fact  thus 
impliedly  alleged.  Who,  for  instance,  in  the  very  case  cited, 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  underwriter  might 
not  have  been  more  inclined  to  insure  a  British  ship  against 
sea-risks  than  one  of  any  other  national  character  P  It  there- 
fore seems  better  to  discard  this  distinction,  and  to  lay  it 
down  generally,  that  every  allegation  contained  in  the  policy, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  national  character  of  the 
thing  insured  amounts  to  a  warranty,  and  as  such  must  be 
UteraUy  fulfilled  («). 

632.  The  first  great  distinction,  then,  between  an  express  An  exprees 
warranty  and  a  representation  is,  that  the  former  is  always,  J^i^J^s^ 
and  the  latter  seldom,  if  ever  (^),  written  on  the  face  of  the  St^l^- 
policy;    the  second  main  distinction  between  them  is,  that  filment. 
while  a  representation  may  be  satisfied  with  a  substantial  and 
equitable  compliance,  a  warranty  requires  a  strict  and  literal 
fulfilment,  i.e.y  what  it  avers  must  be  literally  true ;  what  it 
promisee  must  be  exactly  performed. 

Every  policy,  in  fact,  in  which  an  express  warranty  is 
inserted  is  a  conditional  contract,  to  be  binding  if  the  war- 
ranty be  literally  complied  with,  but  not  otherwise.     Amould's 

(r)  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  768.  tention  to  warrant  ia  to  be  inferred  " 

(«)  Or,  in  other  words,  adopting  from  any  such  allegation, 

the  lang^uage  of  sect.  36,  snb-seot.  1,  (t)  Amoold  said    **  neyer ; "   but 

of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  that  an  **  in-  see  ante,  }  632. 
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Sect.  68d. 


And  no 
inquiry  can 
be  made 
into  its 
materiality 
or  imma- 
teriality. 


opinion,  founded  on  the  view  expressed  by  some  learned 
judges,  was  that  any  failure  in  such  literal  compliance  avoids 
the  policy  ab  initio  (w).  In  the  language  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
**  The  contract  depends  on  the  event  taking  place.  There  is 
no  latitude,  no  equity ;  the  only  question  is,  has  that  event 
happened  P"  (a?).  "  The  warranty  in  a  contract  of  insurance," 
says  his  Lordship  in  another  place,  "  is  a  condition  or  a 
contingency,  and  unless  that  be  performed  there  is  no 
contract"  (y). 

Hence  all  inquiry  into  the  materiality  or  immateriality  to 
the  risk  of  the  thing  warranted  is  entirely  precluded  ;  and  so 
are  all  questions  as  to  a  substantial  compliance  with  the 
warranty.  "  It  is  perfectly  immaterial,"  says  Lord  Mansfield, 
"for  what  purpose  a  warranty  is  introduced,  but,  being 
inserted,  the  contract  does  not  exist  unless  it  be  literally 
complied  with."  "  The  very  meaning,"  says  Ashurst,  J., 
"  of  a  warranty  is  to  preclude  all  questions  whether  it  has 
been  substantially  complied  with ;  it  must  be  literally  so  "  (y). 
"  It  is  a  clear  and  first  principle  of  insurance  law,"  says  Lord 
Eldon,  "  that  when  a  thing  is  warranted  to  be  of  a  particular 
nature  or  description,  it  must  be  exactly  what  it  is  stated  to 
be.  It  is  no  matter  whether  material  or  not;  the  only 
question  is,  is  this  the  thing  de  facto  I  have  signed  ?  "  (2). 


Breach  and 
loss  need  not 
be  connected. 


683.  Hence,  although  the  loss  may  not  have  been  in  the 
remotest  degree  cionnected  with  the  breach  of  the  warranty, 
the  underwriter  is  none  the  less  discharged  on  that  account 
from  all  liability  for  the  loss  if  the  warranty  have  been  in 
fact  broken. 

Thus,  where  a  ship  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy  had  in 
fact  sailed  without  it  and  went  down  in  a  storm,  the  under- 
writer was  held  not  liable  for  this  loss  {a). 


{u)  2nd  ed.  p.  629.  See  farther  on 
this  point,  post,  §  634. 

ix)  In  Hibbert  v.  Pigou  (1783),  1 
Marshall,  Ins.  375. 

(y)  In  De  Hahn  v.  Hartley  (1786), 


1  T.  R.  346,  346. 

(z)  Per  Lord  Eldon,  in  Newcastle 
Fire  Ins.  Co.  v,  Maomorran  (1816), 
3  Dow,  256. 

(a)   Hibbert    v.  Pigou    (1783),    1 
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Even  where  the  warranty  relates  to  a  period  antecedent  to    Sect.  688. 
the  commenoement  of  the  risk  under  the  policy,  and  the  breach 
of  warranty  is  remedied  before  the  ship  sails  on  the  voyage 
insured,  it  will  be  equally  fatal. 

A  ship  was  insured  on  a  slaving  voyage  *^at  and  from  DeHahn 
Africa  to  her  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  the  British  West  ^'  ^^' 
Indies,"  and  a  memorandum  was  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the 
policy  that  the  ship  had  "  sailed  from  Liverpool  with  fourteen 
six-pounders,  swivels,  small  arms,  and  fifty  hands  or  upwards, 
copper  sheathed" :  it  appeared  that  the  ship  had  actually  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  only  forty-six  men  instead  of  fifty,  but 
that  within  twelve  hours  of  leaving  Liverpool  she  had  taken 
on  board  at  Beaumaris  six  additional  hands;  and  express 
evidence  was  also  given  that  the  ship,  between  Liverpool  and 
Beaumaris,  was  quite  as  safe  with  forty-six  men  as  she  could 
have  been  with  fifty.  The  Court  unanimously  held  that  it 
was  an  express  warranty ;  that  it  had  been  broken  by  the  ship 
sailing  from  Liverpool  with  only  forty-six  men,  and  therefore 
that  the  policy  was  void  in  toto  (b). 

Accordingly,  it  is  now  expressly  provided  by  the  Marine 
Insurance  Act  that  "  where  a  warranty  is  broken,  the  assured 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  defence  that  the  breach  has  been 
remedied,  and  the  warranty  complied  with,  before  loss  "  (c). 

But  "a  breach  of  warranty  may  be  waived  by  the 
insurer"  (rf). 

634.  A  breach  of  warranty,  however,  whether  express  or  Breach  of 
implied,  only  discharges  the  insurer  from  liability  as  from  ^def^e^ 
the  date  of  the  breach,  without  prejudice  to  any  liability  ^^a^olaim 
incurred  by  him  before  that  date  {e).     This  appears  to  have  before  breach. 

Marshall,   Ins.   375  ;    2  Park,  Ins.  This*  provision  determines  a  point 

694.  which,  before  the  Act,  was  an  open 

{b)  De  Hahn  v.  Hartley  (1786),  1  one,  and  as  to  which  there  were  con- 

T.  R.  343;  affirmed  in  the  Exch.  Gh.  flicting  opinions.    Phillips  and  the 

(1787),  2  T.  R.  186,  n.  American  authorities  were  in  fayour 

(e)  Sect.  34  (2).  of  the  law  as  now  declared  (see  1 

(rf)  Sect.  34  (3).  PhiUips,  ss.  764,  771),  a  view  which 

(e)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  33,  sub-s.  3.  the  present  editors  considered   the 
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General  rule 
-is  that 
nothing 
ezousee  non- 
oompliance. 


Sect.  684.  always  been  the  law  as  regards  implied  warranties.  Thus,  if 
a  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  "  a  port,  sails  in  an  unseaworthy 
state,  this  breaoh  of  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
does  not  avoid  the  policy  as  regards  her  stay  in  port  (/). 
And  the  Act  now  makes  no  distinction  on  this  point  between 
warranties  express  and  implied. 

636.  No  cause,  however  suflScient;  no  motive,  however 
good;  no  necessity,  however  irresistible,  wHl  excuse  non- 
compliance with  an  express  warranty.  Even  the  direct  and 
irresistible  operation  of  a  peril  expressly  insured  against  in 
the  policy  is  no  excuse  for  non-compliance ;  thus,  where  a 
ship  warranted  to  sail  on  a  given  day  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  an  embargo  laid  on  by  a  British  governor,  this 
breach  of  the  express  warranty  was  held  to  avoid  the  policy, 
although  such  embargo  came  expressly  within  the  words 
"  restraints  and  detainments  of  kings,  princes,  and  people,'* 
&c.,  which  were  perils  expressly  insured  against  in  the 
policy  (g), 

Exoeptionfl.  686.  There    tire,   however,   two   cases    in  which    it   was 

suggested,  before  the  Act,  that  compliance  with  an  express 


more  reasonable  one  (see  Amould, 
7th  ed.  p.  634).  Amould  took  the 
view  that  every  breach  of  an  express 
warranty  avoided  the  policy  ab  initio^ 
and  herein  he  appears  to  have  had 
the  support  of  Lord  Mansfield :  see 
Amonld,  2nd  ed.  p.  629. 

(/)  Annen  r.  Woodman  (1810),  3 
Taunt.  299. 

ig)  Hore  V,  Whitmore  (1778),  2 
Cowp.  784  ;  2  Park,  669.  The  case 
of  Havelock  v.  Hancill  (1789),  3T.R. 
277,  which  is  cited  by  Phillips  (vol.  i. 
8.  770)  insupport  of  the  contrary  view, 
is  not  in  reality  inoonslBtent  with  the 
statement  in  the  text.  It  only  de- 
cides that  when  there  is  a  warranty 
that  the  ship  shall  be  employed  in  a 
lawful  trade,  this  means  employed 
in  a  lawful  trade  by  her  owners. 


^eQpoBt,  §  637  ;  and  see  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen's  note  in  the  Law  Quarterly 
Review,  April,  1896,  vol.  xi.  p.  119. 
According  to  the  declaration  in  Hore 
V,  Whitmore,  as  reported  by  Cowper, 
the  ship  was  •*  warranto  to  sail  on 
or  before  the  26th  of  July,  1776,  free 
from  capture  and  from  all  restraints 
and  detainments  of  kings,  &c.*' 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  cap- 
ture,  restraints  of  kings,  &c.,  were 
not  perils  insured  against,  but  perils 
excepted,  as  is  said  by  Phillips  (vol.  i. 
8.  772).  As,  however,  the  loss  for 
which  the  assured  was  suing  was  a 
loss  by  capture,  it  seems  dear  that 
the  report  is  inaccurate,  and  that 
the  insurance  was  against  and  not 
Jreeftom  capture,  &o. 
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warranty  might  be  exouBed — 1.  If  the  state  of  things  con-  Sect.  686. 
templated  by  the  warranty  were  to  cease;  or,  2.  If  a 
subsequent  law  should  render  compliance  with  a  warranty 
illegal.  These  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  have  been 
expressly  recognized  by  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (A),  which 
provides  that  "  Non-compliance  with  a  warranty  is  excused 
when,  by  reason  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  warranty 
ceases  to  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contract, 
or  when  compliance  with  the  warranty  is  rendered  unlawful 
by  any  subsequent  law." 

Thus,  if  during  war  a  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  at  a 
future  time  from  some  foreign  station  were  inserted,  the 
intervention  of  peace  before  the  period  at  which  the  ship  was 
so  to  sail  would  excuse  the  necessity  of  compliance ;  for  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  presimie  that  the  parties,  when  they 
inserted  such  a  condition  into  the  policy,  contemplated  the 
continuance  of  that  state  of  things  which  alone  led  to  its 
insertion.  The  principle  here  is  cessante  7'attoney  cessat 
lex  {%). 

It  is  an  old  principle  of  law,  that  if  a  man  covenants  to  do  • 
a  thing  which  is  lawful  at  the  time,  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment comes  in  and  hinders  him  from  doing  it,  the  covenant 
is  repealed  (A).  "The  same  rule,"  said  Arnould  (/),  "ex- 
tends to  warranties;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
compliance  with  a  warranty  will  be  dispensed  with  if  it  be 
rendered  unlawful  by  a  law  enacted  since  the  time  of  making 
the  policy.  If,  however,  a  compliance  with  the  warranty 
was  unlawful  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy,  the  contract 
was  then  void  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality." 

Phillips  {m)  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Brewster  v, 
Kitchin,  that  compliance  with  a  warranty  is  dispensed  with, 
if  made  unlawful  by  subsequent  legislation.     Mr.  Arthur 

(A)  Sect.  34  (1).  Ld.  Raym.  321 ;  8,  C,  reported  as 

(i)  See  Doer  on  Representations,  Brewster  v.  Eitohell,  1  Salk.  198. 

89,  90  ;  I  Fhmips,  s.  424 ;  I  Parsons,  (l)  2nd  ed.  p.  633. 

341.  (m)  I  Phillips,  s.  769. 

{k)  Brewster  i^.  Eitohin  (1698),  1 
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Sect.  686.  Oohen,  however,  points  out  (n)  that  Brewster  <?.  Eitohin  by 
no  means  deddes  the  point ;  it  merely  shows  that  the  per- 
formance of  a  stipulation  or  promise  is  dispensed  with,  if  it  be 
rendered  unlawful  by  subsequent  legislation ;  and  it  has  no 
application  to  a  condition.  ^^  Indeed,  it  is  clear  on  principle 
and  authority,"  he  says,  "that  where  a  contract  is  made 
subject  to  a  condition,  and  compliance  with  a  condition  is 
rendered  unlawful  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  result  is  to 
make  the  contract  itself  voidable"  (o).  Performance  of  a 
warranty  in  a  marine  policy  is  not  a  stipulation  for  the 
breach  of  which  an  action  lies,  but  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  liability  of  the  underwriter.  It  was  therefore  submitted, 
in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work  (/>),  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Cohen's  contention,  that  the  rule  stated  by  Amould  and 
Phillips  cannot  be  supported.  But  notwithstanding  this 
criticism,  the  rule  appears  now  to  be  established  by  the  recent 
statute. 

CJonstpuotion  687.  A  warranty,  like  every  other  part  of  the  contract,  is 
by  meitsanme  to  be  construed  according  to  the  understanding  of  merchants. 
^'**^*  It  must  be  construed,  said  Lord  Esher,  "  according  to  its 

ordinary  acceptance  among  the  class  between  whom  the  docu- 
ments passed,  unless  by  usage  it  has  acquired  a  wider  or 
narrower  interpretation  among  men  of  that  dass."  ^'The 
same  broad  rules  of  construction,"  said  Bowen,  L.  J.,  "  apply 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  warranty  as  apply  to  all  commercial 
documents  "  (q).  Thus,  a  warranty  does  not  bind  the  assured 
beyond  the  commercial  import  of  the  words,  but  it  binds  him 
to  their  fuU  extent.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  cases : — 
Hart  V,  Where  a  policy  on  ship  contained  a  clause  "  warranted  no 

Mm^Sa  Co    ^^^  ....  exceeding  the  net  registered  tonnage,"  the  Court 

(w)  Law  Quarterly  Review,  April,  Mayor  of  London  (1861),  80  L,  J. 

1896,  vol.  xl.  p.  118.  C.  P.   230;    PoUock  on  CJontraota, 

(o)  Mr.    Cohen   oitee,  in  support  6th  ed.  pp.  415 — 419. 

of  this  statement,  Comyns'  Digest,  (p)  7th  ed.  ^  636. 

Condition   D.    (3) ;    Dayis   v,   Cary  {q)  Hart  v.  Standard  Marine  Lis. 

(1860),    16  Q.   B.   418  ;    Brown  v,  Co.  (1889),  22  Q.  B.  D.  499-601, 
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of  Appeal  held  that  "iron"   included  steel,  the  intention    Sect.  687. 
being  to  exclude  a  class  of  cargo  having  certain  physical  "Iron"in- 
qualitiee.     The  Court  therefore  decided  that  the  policy  was 
rendered  void  by  the  shipping  of  a  quantity  of  steel  in  excess 
of  such  tonnage  (r). 

Again,  a  warranty  that  the  ship  insured  should  carry  "thirty  Meaning  of 
seamen,  besides  passengers,"  was  held  to  be  satisfied  although  g^^  ^ 
only  twenty-six  mariners  had  signed  the  ship's  register,  and,  Stupart 
to  make  up  the  number  thirty,  the  plaintiff  reckoned  the 
steward,  cook,  surgeon,  some  boys,  &c. ;  evidence  being  given 
that  boys  are  included  imder  the  term  seamen  by  mercantile 
usage,  and  the  jury  being  of  opinion  that  the  word  seamen  in 
this  policy  meant  persons  employed  in  navigation  as  distinct 
from  passengers  («). 

A  policy  contained  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  should  not  Meaning  of 
be  insured  beyond  a  certain  amount.     Mathew,  J.,  held  that  General  Ins. 
the  warranty  was  not  broken  by  the  owner  taking  out  a  new  Oo.ot  Trieete 
policy  to  cover  the  probable  deficiency  upon  a  policy  efEected 
with  an  imderwriter  who  had  become  insolvent,  although 
thereby  the  total  nominal  insurance  exceeded  the  amount 
limited  in  the  warranty  (t), 

A  policy  on  "  hull  and  machinery  "  contained  the  proviso,  Roddick  v. 
"  5,000/.  warranted  uninsured,"  and  the  question  was  whether  Mut.^MrOo. 
the  assured  had  broken  this  warranty  by  effecting  "  p.p.i."  or 
"  honour  "  policies  on  disbursements.  Kennedy,  J.,  held  that 
such  policies,  although  void  at  law,  were  an  infringement  of 
the  warranty  (w).  "  The  main,  if  not  the  whole,  object  of 
the  warranty,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  is  to  give  the  insurer 
a  pledge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  assured,  and  of  his  diligence 

(r)  IMd.  outside  these  limits,  and  a  policy  was 

(i)  Beani;. Stnpart(1778),  iDoogl.  taken  ont  to  supplement  her  insor- 

1 1 .  anoes,  which  were  for  the  full  amount. 

(t)  Qeneral  Ins.  Co.  of  Trieste  v.  It  was  held  that  the  warranty  was 

Cory,  [1897]  1  Q.  B.  336.    A  time  not  broken.    St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 

policy  on  a  tug  was  expressed  to  be  Ins.  Co.  v.  Knickerbocker  (1899),  93 

Tdd  if  she  was  insured  formorethan  F.  931. 

850,000  dollars.    The  policy  did  not  (u)  Roddick  v.  Indemnity  Mutual 

cover  navigation  outside  of  certain  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  886. 

limits.    The  tug  went  on  a  voyage 
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Sect.  687.  in  preserving  the  thing  assured  by  reason  of  his  remaining 
his  own  underwriter  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  warranty. 
....  Looking  alike  at  the  obvious  aim  of  such  a  warranty 
as  this  and  the  fair  meaning  of  the  word  ^  iminsured '  in  a 
commercial  document  of  this  kind,  as  it  must  be  taken  to 
have  been  understood  both  by  assurer  and  assured  by  the 
light  of  their  common  knowledge  of  the  universal  treatment 
of  an  *  honour'  policy  in  the  insurance  world,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  clause  ought  to  be  construed  as  a  warranty 
by  the  plaintiff  that  as  to  6,000/.  he  was  not  covered  by  any 
such  insurance  as  is  treated  in  practice  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  commercial  men  as  an  effectual  insurance."  The 
learned  judge,  however,  held  that  the  policies  on  disburse- 
ments did  not  cover  the  subject-matter  of  the  policy  on  "  hull 
and  machinery,"  and  therefore  did  not  infringe  the  warranty. 
On  this  groimd  his  dedsion  was  affirmed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (or),  where  both  Lord  Esher  and  Smith,  L.  J.,  expressly 
reserved  their  opinion  on  the  point  whether  the  warranty 
could  be  infringed  by  an  insurance  which  is  a  nullity  at  law. 
Li  the  case  of  a  ship  insured  "  in  any  lawful  trade,"  it  has 
been  held  that  the  words  "  lawful  trade"  must  be  confined  to 
the  trade  on  which  the  ship  was  sent  by  her  owners,  and 
therefore  that  the  assured,  who  had  sent  her  on  a  lawful 
voyage,  was  not  precluded  from  recovering  for  a  loss  occa- 
sioned by  her  being  barratrously  employed  by  the  master 
in  a  smuggling  trade  (p). 


"Lawful 
trade." 
Hayelook  v. 
HanoiU. 


A  warranty 
does  not 
extend  to 
anything  not 
necessarily 
inferred  from 
its  terms. 
Hyde  9. 
Bmoe. 


638.  Although,  on  the  one  hand,  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a 
warranty  is  strictly  required,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  nothing  beyond  a  bare  and  literal  fulfilment  can 
be  required.  A  warranty  will  not  be  extended  by  construc- 
tion to  include  anything  not  necessarily  implied  in  its  teims. 


(a?)  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  380. 

(y)  Havelock  v,  HandU  (1789),  3 
T.  R.  277.  Barratry  was  a  peril 
expressly  insured  against  by  the 
polioy  ;  bat  that  would  have  been 


of  no  avail  in  case  the  €k>nrt  had 
held  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
the  warranty.  Hore  v,  Whitmore 
(1778),  2  CJowp.  784 ;  anU,  J  636. 
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Thus,  where  there  was  a  warranty  "  that  the  ship  should    Sect.  688. 

have  twenty  guns,"  and  it  appeared  that,  although  in  fact 

the  ship  had  twenty  guns,  yet  she  had  only  twenty-five  men, 

a  number  quite  short  of  the  necessary  complement  for  twenty 

guns,  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  this  warranty  did  not  imply 

that  she  should  carry  a  competent  number  of  men  to  work 

the  guns ;  and  therefore,  as  there  was  no  ground  to  impute 

fraud,  that  the  warranty    had  been   sufficiently  complied 

with  (»). 

639.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Enumeration 
different  kinds  of  stipulation,  which  the  varying  exigencies  of  kinds  of 
commerce  may  induce  parties  to  introduce  into  contracts  of  J^^^bk. 
insurance.     We  will  therefore  only  discuss  some  of  the  most 
important  ones.     In    the  United    States,  from  the   great 
number  of  their  ports  and  the  great  variety  of  their  tribunals, 
the  decisions  upon  the  effect  of  such  occasional  clauses  and 
peculiar  stipulations  have  been  proportionally  numerous,  and 
may  be  found  collected  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
Phillips  (a). 

Warranties  which  restrict  the  navigation  of  a  ship  to  Warrantlee 
certain  geographical  limits,  or  exclude  certain  voyages  or  Sa^gatioif 
localities,  either  entirely  or  at  certain  periods,  are  frequently  J^^**^'**"^ 
inserted  in  time  policies  {b). 

Such  warranties  are  often  contained  in  rules  of  the  mutual 
insurance  associations,  expressly  incorporated  in  the  policies 
of  the  associations.  Thus,  one  of  the  rules  of  such  an  associa- 
tion was  as  follows :  "  Ships  not  to  sail  from  any  port  to  any 
port  in  the  Belts  between  the  20th  of  December  and  15th  of 

(«)  Hyde  v.  Brace  (1782),^  Dougl.  (b)  A  warranty  not  to  use  a  certain 

213 ;  1  Marshall,  Ins.  354.     It  may  riyer  was  recently  held  in  the  United 

be  questioned  whether  such  a  war-  States  to  be  broken  when  the  ship 

ranty  would  now  be  construed  in  a  insured  came  to  a  buoy  near  the 

manner  which  might  make  it  useless.  entrance  of  the  river  with  the  inten- 

The  tendency  in  the  recent  cases  cited  tion  of  entering  it,  was  driyen  about, 

aboye  is  to  consider,  in  construing  and  anchored  a  mile  from  the  river, 

a  warranty,   the  object  which  the  where  she  was  lost.      Thames  and 

parties  had  in  view.  Mersey  Marine  Ins.  Go.  r.  O'GonneU                      « 

(a)  1  PhiUips,  Ins.  c.  ix.  s.  9.  (1898),  86  Fed.  B.  160. 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  F 
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Sect.  639.  February. "  The  Court  held,  first,  that  this  was  a  warranty,  not 
an  exception;  secondly,  that  the  word  "  to"  meant "  towards," 
according  to  its  general  construction  in  sea  policies,  bills  of 
lading,  &c.,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  vessel  had  left  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne  on  the  8th  of  February  for  a  port  in  the 
Belts,  the  warranty  was  infringed,  though  she  never  arrived 
there  (c). 

The  two  following  cases  may  also  be  cited  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  warranties  excluding  certain  geogra- 
phical limits : — 

A  policy  contained  the  following  warranty  :  "  Not  allowed 
under  this  policy  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  before 
the  25th  day  of  April,  nor  to  be  in  the  said  Ghilf  after  the 
16th  day  of  November;  nor  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland 
after  the  1st  day  of  December  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March 
without  payment  of  additional  premium  and  leave  first 
obtained."  The  ship  left  Montreal  for  Newfoundland  on  the 
16th  of  November,  and  on  the  Ist  of  December  she  was  lost 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  contended  for  the 
assured  that  the  first  part  of  the  warranty  had  no  application 
to  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  as  the  ship  had 
sailed  before  the  1st  of  December  he  could  recover.  The 
Privy  Council,  however,  held  that  the  true  construction  of 
the  warranty  was,  that  the  vessel  was  neither  to  be  in  the 
Qxilf  of  St.  Lawrence  after  the  15th  of  November  nor  to 
proceed  to  Newfoimdland  from  any  port  after  the  Ist  of 
December.  This  is  obviously  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  warranty  (d). 

A  time  policy  contained  the  clause :  "  Warranted  no  St. 
Lawrence  between  the  1  st  October  and  the  1st  April."  The 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  held  that  the  warranty  applied 
only  to  the  river  of  that  name,  and  not  also  to  the  gulf,  on 
the  grounds  (1)  that  the  warranty  was  ambiguous ;  (2)  that 

{e)  OoUedge  v.  flarty  (1851),   6  Com.  Gas.  198,  <<  Warranted  not  to 

Exdh.  205 ;   20  L.  J.  Ex.  146  ;    op.  proceed  East  of  Singapore." 
Simpson  S.S.  Co.  v.  Premier  Under-  (rf)  Provincial  Ins.  Co.  of  Canada 

writing  Association,  Ltd.  (1905),  10  v,  Leduo  (1874),  L.  B.  6  P.  C.  224. 
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no  usage  had  been  proved  by  which  to  oonstnie  it ;  (3)  that  Sect.  639. 
a  penal  olause  was  to  be  oonstrued  contra  prqferentes.  Lord 
Graighill  dissented,  saying  that  "  No  St.  Lawrence,"  from 
the  comprehensive  use  of  the  negative,  meant,  according  to 
the  natural  import  of  the  words,  neither  river  nor  gulf.  With 
this  dissenting  judgment  the  editors  respectfully  agree  {e). 

The  limit  of  the  Port  of  London  for  ships  clearing  out- 
wards is  at  Gfravesend ;  if,  therefore,  goods  should  be  war- 
ranted as  having  been,  or  to  be,  exported  from  London  on  or 
before  a  given  day,  such  warranty  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  the  ship  had  cleared  out  at  Gfravesend  on  or  before 
the  day  (/). 

640.  In  order  to  protect  himself  from  liability  for  any  Warranty  of 
loss  before  a  given  day,  the  underwriter  frequently  causes  a  particular 
warranty  to  be  inserted  in  the   policy  that  the  ship  was  ^^. 
"  all  safe,"  or  "  well,"  on  the  day.     It  is  provided  by  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act(^)   that  "where  the  subject-matter 
insured  is  warranted  'well'  or  *in  good  safety '  on  a  particular 
day,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  safe  at  any  time  during  that  day." 

Gbods  were  insured  "  lost  or  not  lost,"  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  policy  was  written  "warranted  well  December  9th, 
1784  ";  the  policy  was  subscribed  by  the  defendant  between 
one  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  named  in 
the  warranty,  and  the  ship  had  been  lost  at  eight  o'clock  the 
same  morning.  "  We  are  all  of  opinion,"  said  Lord  Kenyon, 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  "  that  if  the  ship  were 
well  at  any  time  on  that  day  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  the 
defendant  is  consequently  liable  "  (A). 

A  warranty  that  the  ship  was  "  in  port"  on  a  given  day  "In port" 
is  construed  in  the  same  way.     Where  the  following  words  day. 
were  written  transversely  on  the  margin  of  a  policy,  "  in  port  ^^^^'^  ^' 
20th  July,  1776,"   Lord  Mansfield  held,  that  this  was  a 

(e)  Dryer  v.  BirreU  (1883),  10  a.  see  also  2  Park,  Ins.  692,  693. 

of  8688.  Cas.  (4th  Ser.),  586.  (g)  Sect.  38. 

(/)  So  decided  on  a  license  to  ex-  \h)  Blackhnrst  v,  Gockell  (1789),  3 

port:   WilliamH  v.  Marshall  (1815),  T.  R.  360. 
6  Taunt.  390 ;   2  Marsh.  B.   292 ; 

3f2 
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Sect.  640. 


Dietmction 
between  time 
and  voyage 
polioies. 
Colby  V. 
Hunter. 


warranty  that  the  ship  should  be  in  port  on  that  day ;  and 
therefore,  as  it  was  proved  that  the  ship  had  sailed  on  the 
18th  of  July,  he  held  the  policy  void  {%), 

Where  a  policy  was  effected  on  a  ship  against  fire  for  one 
month,  on  the  terms  that  she  should  be  "safe  moored  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour  "  during  the  time.  Lord  Ellenborough 
held,  that  this  policy  was  not  avoided  by  the  ship's  being 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another  for  the  more 
convenient  purpose  of  repairs  and  taking  in  her  cargo,  she 
having  been  safely  moored  at  every  part  of  the  harbour  she 
was  so  moved  to  (A;). 

In  a  time  policy,  where  the  terminus  a  qtw  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  insurance  is  intended  to  cover  the  ship  on  any  voyage 
during  the  time,  the  warranty  that  the  ship  is  "  in  port "  will 
be  satisfied  by  the  ship's  being  in  any  port  on  the  day  speci- 
fied. But  in  policies  "  at  and  from  "  a  given  terminus,  the 
general  words  "  in  port "  must  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  port  where,  under  the  policy,  the  voyage  is  made  to  com- 
mence, and  the  warranty  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  ship 
was  in  that  port  on  the  specified  day.  Thus,  where  a  ship 
was  insured  "  at  and  from  Hamburg  to  Vigo,"  with  a  war- 
ranty that  she  was  "  in  port  on  the  19th  October,  1826,"  and 
it  appeared  that  the  ship  on  that  day  was  in  the  port  of  Oux- 
haven,  ninety  miles  below  Hamburg,  and  also  on  the  river 
Elbe,  but  without  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Hamburg,  Lord 
Tenterden  held  that  this  was  not  a  compliance  with  the  war- 
ranty: his  Lordship  remarked,  that  "if  the  assured  had 
merely  meant  to  stipulate  that  the  ship  was  in  port  some- 
where or  other,  as  distinct  from  being  at  sea,  on  the  day 
specified,  he  should,  under  such  a  form  of  policy,  have  war- 
ranted that  the  ship  was  *  all  safe,'  or  *  well,'  on  the  19th  of 
October"  (/). 


(i)  Kenyon  v,  Berthon  (1778),  1 
Bougl.  12,  n.  On  the  question  when 
a  ship  is  ''in  port/'  see  Hunter  v. 
Northern  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1888),  13 
App.  Cas.  717. 


{k)  Clarke  v.  Weetmore  (1807), 
cited  in  Selw.  N.  P.  939,  13th  ed. 

(/)  Colby  f>.  Hunter  (1827),!  Mood. 
&  Malk.  81, 
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641.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  general  of  all    Sect.  641. 
express  warranties  is  that  which  either  alleges  that  the  ship  ^^"*?  ** 
has  sailed,  or  stipulates  that  she  shall  sail  on,  before,  or  after  sailing. 
a  given  day. 

In  many  voyages  the  year  for  the  purposes  of  insurance  ^mmer  and 

is  divided  into  two  periods  of  time,  all  risks  commencing  ^'"^*«'"™- 

within  one  portion  of  the  year  being  called  mnter  risks^  and 

those  commencing  within  the  other  being  called  summer 

risks.     The  amount  of  danger  incurred    in   one  of  these 

periods  is  found  by  experience  to  be  greater  than  in  the 

other,   and  the  amount  of  premium  asked  for  insuring  a 

winter  risk  is  proportionately  higher  than  for  a  summer  risk. 

When  an  insurajice  is  effected  "  at  and  from  **  a  port,  the 

ship  is  protected  during  her  stay  at  the  port ;  in  such  policies 

it  becomes  additionally  desirable  for  the  underwriter  to  limit 

his  responsibility  by  fixing  some  definite  day  after  which  he 

will  not  be  liable  unless  the  ship  have  actually  sailed  on  her 

voyage  (w).     For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  upon  the  general 

principles  already  laid  down,  the  Courts  have  been  exceedingly 

rigorous  in  requiring  the  most  exact  and  literal  fulfilment  of 

the  warranty  to  sail  on,  before,  or  after  a  given  day.     Thus, 

as  we  have  already  seen,  even  an  irresistible  force,  though  one 

of  the  perils  insured  against,  will  not  excuse  a  non-compliance 

with  this  warranty,  so  as  to  enable  the  assured  to  recover  for 

a  loss  happening  after  the  day  limited  for  sailing  (w). 

It  may  obviously  be  as  important  that  the  voyage  should  To  sail  ^^ 
not  be  commenced  till  after  the  winter  risk  ends  as  that  it  given  day. 
should  not  be  deferred  until  the  winter  risk  commences.     A 
stipulation,  therefore,  that  the  ship  shall  sail  after  a  given 
day  and  before  another  day,  must  be  complied  with  quite  as 
strictly  as  a  stipulation  to  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day.     A  Vezian  9, 
ship  insured  "  at  and  from  Martinique  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
with  liberty  to  touch  at  Guadaloupe,"  was  **  warranted  to  sail 
after  the  12th  of  January,  1778,  and  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1778  " :  the  ship  sailed  from  Martinique  to  Ghiada- 

(m)  Beokwith  v.  Sydebotham  (1807),  1  Camp.  116. 

(ft)  Hore  V.  Whitmore  (1778),  2  Cowp.  784.  See,  as  to  this  ease,  anUf  §  636. 
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Sect.  641. 


Sailing  from 
an  island. 


Cniiokshank 
V.  Janson. 


Distinction 
between  a 
warranty  **to 
sail "  and 
**  to  sail 
from  "  or 
*'  to  depart 
from"  a 
terminus. 


loupe  long  before  the  12th  January,  1778,  intending  to 
return  to  Martinique  ;  finding,  however,  a'  full  cargo  at 
Guadaloupe,  she  never  did  so,  but  sailed  direct  from  that 
island  for  Havre.  The  policy  was  held  void  because  the  ship 
had  sailed  from  Martinique  before  the  12th  of  January, 
contrary  to  the  warranty  (o). 

642.  Where  a  ship  is  insured  "  at  and  from  **  an  island, 
the  whole  island  is  considered  as  one  terminus  a  quOy  the  ship 
under  the  word  "at"  is  protected  in  coasting  round  the 
island  from  port  to  port,  and  is  not  considered  as  having 
sailed  on  her  voyage  till  she  has  entirely  cleared  away  from 
the  island  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  directly  for  the 
terminus  ad  quern.  Hence  where  a  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from 
Jamaica  to  London,"  was  warranted  to  sail  "  after  the  12th 
of  January,  and  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August,"  and  it 
appeared  that  the  ship,  directly  she  had  finished  her  loading 
at  Port  Maria,  in  Jamaica,  and  before  the  12th  of  January, 
sailed  for  Port  Antonio,  an  accustomed  rendezvous  in  the 
same  island,  intending  to  wait  there  for  convoy,  and  was 
lost  in  going  thither :  it  was  held,  that  this  sailing  from  port 
to  port  was  not  a  sailing  on  the  voyage  within  the  meaning 
of  the  warranty,  and  therefore  that,  although  before  the 
12th  of  January,  it  was  no  breach  thereof  {p), 

643.  Considerable  nicety  has  been  shown  in  determining, 
under  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  cases,  whether 
a  warranty  to  sail  has  been  complied  with ;  and  the  Courts 
have  put  a  different  interpretation  on  a  general  warranty 
"  to  sail "  (without  more),  and  on  a  warranty  "  to  sail  from," 
or  "  to  depart  from,"  a  named  terminus. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  general  warranty  "  to  sail "  on  or 
fore  a  given  day,  the  general  principle  established  by  the 
ses  is  this:  if  a  ship,  so  warranted  "to  sail,"  quits  her 
borings  on  or  before  the  day  limited  in  the  warranty,  and. 


o)  Vezianv.  Grant  (1779),  1  Mar- 
01,  Ins.  359  ;  2  Park,  670,  671. 


{p)  Cruickshank  v.  Janson  (1810), 
2  Taunt.  301. 
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being  then  perfectly  ready  to  proceed  on  her  sea  voyage,  Sect.  648. 
removes,  though  only  to  a  short  distance,  with  the  bond  fide 
intention  of  at  once  prosecuting  such  voyage,  that  is  a  sailing 
within  the  meaning  of  the  warranty,  although  she  may 
subsequently  be  detained  till  after  the  limited  day  by  some 
unforeseen  delay;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ship,  at  the 
time  she  quits  her  moorings  and  sets  sail,  is  not  in  a  state  of 
complete  preparation  for  her  sea  voyage,  and  is  not  bond  fide 
intended  to  proceed  directly  and  immediately  upon  it,  this  is 
not  a  compliance  with  the  warranty.  In  short,  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  general  warranty  to  sail,  there  must  be  a  bond  fide 
commencement  of  the  voyage  insured  on  or  before  the  given 
day. 

644.  If  a  ship  insured  "  at  and  from  '*  an  island  or  other  Warranty 

,  .       **to8ail'' 

district  containing  several  ports  quits  her  moorings  and  sails  in  a  p<^oy 

from  any  one  of  such  ports  on  or  before  the  given  day,  in  a  f^^  ^ 
state  of  complete  readiness  for  her  sea  voyage,  and  with  a  ^*rict. 
real  intention  of  proceeding  directly  upon  it,  her  subsequent 
detention  at  another  of  such  ports  or  on  the  coast  of  the  island 
until  after  the  given  day  will  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  to  sail,  if  such  delay  were  accidental  and  unforeseen. 

The  ship  "  Capel "  was  insured  "  lost  or  not  lost  at  and  Unforeseen 
from  Jamaica  to  London,  warranted  to  have  sailed  on  or  ^ndv^Nntt 
before  the  1st  of  August."  The  ship,  being  completely  laden 
and  in  every  respect  prepared  for  her  voyage  to  London, 
sailed  from  St.  Anne's  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  on  the  26th  of  July,  for  Bluefields  (an  open  road- 
stead on  the  south  coast  of  the  same  island,  and  therefore  out 
of  the  ship's  direct  course  to  England)  in  order  to  join  convoy 
there ;  Bluefields  being  the  general  rendezvous  appointed  for 
convoy  for  all  ships  on  the  Jamaica  station.  She  arrived  at 
Bluefields  on  the  29th  of  July,  expecting  to  find  the  convoy 
then  ready  there ;  the  convoy,  however,  not  being  there,  the 
ship  was  detained  by  an  embargo,  under  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  6th  of  August,  when  she  finally  sailed  with 
the  convoy  for  England. 
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Warranty 
ma^  be 
satisfied 
though  ship 
has  orders 
to  call  at 
another 

Sort  for 
espatohes. 


Thellosson  i 
on. 


Lord  Mansfield  and  the  whole  Court  of  King's  Bench  were 
of  opinion  that  the  voyage  homewards  had  begun  from 
St.  Anne's,  and,  consequently,  that  the  ship  had  sailed  within 
the  meaning  of  the  warranty  when  she  left  St.  Anne's  Bay 
on  the  26th  of  July  (g).  "The  great  distinction,"  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  ''is  this:  that  she  sailed  from  St.  Anne's  for 
England  by  the  way  of  Bluefields,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
voyage  from  St.  Anne's  to  Bluefields  with  any  object  or  view 
distinct  from  the  voyage  to  England.  If  she  had  gone  first 
to  Bluefields  for  any  purpose  independent  of  her  voyage  to 
England,  to  have  taken  in  water,  or  letters,  or  to  have  waited 
in  hopes  of  convoy  coming  there,  none  being  ready,  that 
would  have  given  it  the  condition  of  one  voyage  from 
St.  Anne's  to  Bluefields  and  another  from  Bluefields  to 
England  "(r). 

646.  The  true  question,  however,  seems  to  be  whether,  at 
the  time  of  sailing  from  the  port  of  clearance,  any  delay  was 
contemplated  or  intended  at  any  other  port  or  place  in  the 
island,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  direct  voyage  from 
the  port  of  clearance  to  the  terminus  ad  quern :  if  no  such 
delay  were  contemplated  or  anticipated,  an  unexpected  deten- 
tion at  such  other  port  or  place,  beyond  the  day  limited  in 
the  warranty,  will  not  amount  to  a  breach  thereof,  even 
though  the  captain,  at  the  time  of  sailing  from  his  port  of 
clearance,  had  positive  directions  to  pass  by  such  port  or  place 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  letters  or  despatches. 

A  French  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  Guadaloupe  to 
Havre,"  and  "warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
December,"  sailed  from  Point  a  Pitre  (her  port  of  loading  in 
Guadaloupe)  on  the  24th  of  October,  being  then  completely 
loaded  and  provisioned,  and  duly  cleared  out  for  her  voyage 
to  Prance.  The  captain  had  by  the  greatest  exertions  sailed 
on  the  24th  in  order  to  join  a  convoy  which  was  advertised 


{q)  Bond  v.  Nutt  (1777)  2  Cowp. 
601. 


(r)  See  2  Cowp.  608,  609.  See  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Oroiok- 
shauk  f^.  Janson  (1810),  2 Taunt.  301. 
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to  sail  on  the  25th  from  Basseterre  (a  fort  and  open  road-  Sect.  645. 
stead  in  Gnadaloupe  lying  directly  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage  to  Prance).  A  condition  had  been  inserted  in  his 
clearance  from  Point  &  Pitre,  that  he  should  pass  by 
Basseterre,  in  order  there  to  take  on  such  government  orders 
or  despatches  as  might  then  be  ready  for  Europe.  He  swore 
at  the  trial  that,  when  he  sailed  from  Point  &  Pitre,  he 
expected  to  find  a  convoy  at  Basseterre,  and  to  proceed 
immediately  with  it  on  his  voyage  without  any  interruption  ; 
that  had  he  arrived  at  Basseterre  in  the  daytime,  as  he  had 
expected  to  do,  he  did  not  mean  to  drop  anchor  there  at  all, 
but  merely  to  send  in  his  boat  to  take  such  despatches  as 
might  then  be  ready ;  arriving,  however,  at  night,  and  too 
late  for  the  expected  convoy,  that  his  ship,  contrary  to  his 
anticipation,  was  detained  at  Basseterre  by  the  orders  of 
government  till  the  10th  of  January. 

Upon  this  state  of  facta  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  unanimously  held,  that,  as  the  voyage  had  been 
bond  fide  commenced  when  the  ship  sailed  from  Point  &  Pitre 
on  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  afterwards  stopped  by 
unforeseen  accident  at  Basseterre,  the  warranty  had  been 
complied  with  by  such  sailing  («). 

Even  where,  at  the  time  of  sailing  from  his  port  of  clear-  Earle  v, 
anoe,  the  captain  knew  of  the  embargo  and  sailed  into  it,  but 
swore  that  he  thought  the  embargo  was  only  meant  to 
prevent  ships  from  departing  without  convoy,  that  he  expected 
to  meet  with  convoy  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  that  the  embargo  would  thereupon  immediately  cease 
and  leave  him  to  pursue  his  voyage  the  same  day  without 
interruption  ;  the  jury,  believing  this  evidence,  and  that  his 
departure  from  the  port  of  clearance  was  not  merely  colour- 
able in  order  to  answer  the  letter  of  the  insurance,  but  was 
in  pursuance  of  a  bond  fide  expectation  to  sail  at  once,  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  which  the  Court,  on  motion  for  a 


(t)  TheUuflson  v.  Fergosson  (1780),      Staples,  and  Same  v.  Figou  (1780),  1 
1  DoQgl.  361.     See  also  ThelloflBon  «.      Dougl.  366,  in  notit. 
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new  trial,  refused  to  disturb  ;  though  they  admitted  that,  if 
the  captain  on  sailing  from  his  port  of  olearanoe  had  expected 
and  meant  to  wait  for  convoy,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
sailing  on  the  voyage  (t)/ 


Sailing  to 
join  convoy. 


Wright  V, 
Shi&er. 


646.  When  a  vessel  is  insured  "  at  and  from  "  several  or 
all  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  with  a  warranty  to  sail  on  or 
before  a  given  day,  this  warranty  will  be  satisfied  by  her 
having  sailed  on  her  voyage  from  her  last  loading  port  in  the 
islands  on  or  before  such  day,  and  will  not  be  broken  by  her 
proceeding  to  another  of  the  islands  to  join  convoy,  and 
sailing  with  it  thence  after  the  day. 

Under  a  policy  "  at  and  from  Surinam  and  all  or  any  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands  (except  Jamaica)  to  London,"  with 
a  warranty  "to  sail  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,"  the  ship 
sailed  from  Surinam,  where  she  had  cleared  out,  completely 
loaded  and  provisioned  for  the  homeward  voyage,  before  the 
day,  and  proceeded  to  Tortola  (which  was  not  out  of  her 
usual  course  to  England,  and  the  general  rendezvous  for 
convoy)  in  order  to  join  convoy,  with  which  she  finally  sailed 
thence  after  the  day.  The  Court  held,  that  the  ship  had 
satisfied  her  warranty  by  sailing  from  Surinam  before  the 
day.  Lord  EUenborough  intimated  that,  as  Surinam  was 
proved  to  have  been  the  ship's  final  port  of  loading,  the  case 
was  the  same  as  though  that  place  only  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  policy  as  the  terminus  a  quo,  and  one  of  the  special 
jury  stated  that  such  was  the  construction  universally  put 
upon  these  policies  in  the  City  of  London  [u). 


State  of  the 
ship  which 
satisfies  the 
warranty 
"to  sail." 


647.  In  all  cases  a  warranty  "  to  sail "  means  "  to  sail  on 
the  voyage  insured,"  and  nothing  can  amount  to  a  compliance 
with  this  warranty,  imless  on  or  before  the  day  the  ship  has 
broken  ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  fitness  and  prepcuration 
for  completing  her  sea  voyage  without  requiring  anything 


(t)  Earler.  Hams  (1780),  I  Dougl. 
857  ;  Willee,  J.,  however,  dissented. 


(«)  Wright  V,  Shiffner  (1809),  2 
Oamp.  247 ;  8.  C,  11  East,  616. 
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further  to  be  done,  and  with  the  intention  of  at  once  prose-    Sect.  647. 
outing  such  voyage. 

"  It  is  clear,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  that  a  warranty  to 
sail,  without  the  word  *  from,'  is  not  complied  with  by  the 
vessel's  raising  her  anchors,  getting  under  sail,  and  moving 
onwards,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  these  acts 
she  has  everything  ready  for  the  performance  of  the  voyage, 
and  such  acts  are  done  at  the  commencement  of  it,  nothing 
remaining  to  be  done  afterwards  "  (a:). 

The  following  cases  illustrate  this  rule  : — 

A  policy  "  at  and  from  Portneuf  "  (a  place  on  the  St.  Ridadale  r. 
Lawrence  about  thirty  miles  above  Quebec)  "  to  London  " 
contained  a  warranty  "to  sail  on  or  before  the  28th  of 
October  " :  on  the  26th  of  October  the  ship  dropped  down 
the  river  from  Portneuf,  where  she  had  completed  her 
loading,  to  Quebec  (the  first  place  at  which  she  could  obtain 
her  clearances),  with  a  crew  which,  though  suflScient  for  the 
river  navigation,  was  not  so  for  her  sea  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  This  was  the  usual  mode  of  performing  voyages 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  {y).  She  arrived 
at  Quebec  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  but  did  not  complete 
her  crew  nor  obtain  her  clearances  at  the  Quebec  custom- 
house tiU  the  29th,  and  did  not  actually  leave  the  port  of 
Quebec  till  the  (30th  :  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  warranty  (2). 

A  time  policy  was  effected,  subject  to  certain  rules,  one  of  Pittegrew 
which  provided  "  that  vessels  should  not  sail  to  certain  ports  ^'      °^  ^' 
of  British  North  America  from  ports  in  Lreland  after  the 
Ist  of  September  ";  and  another  (No.  9),  "  that  the  time  of 

(x)  In  Lang  v.  Anderdon  (1824),  3  it  is  stated  that  the  rcttio  decidmdi  of 

B.  &  Or.  499.     See  also  Thompson  f'.  the  case  was  that  the  Toyage  did  not 

Gillespie  (1855),  5  E.  &  B.  209.  commence  till  the  vessel  left  Quebec. 

(y;  See  Ridsdale  v.  Shedden  (1814),  But  it  is  clear  that  the  voyage  covered 

4  Camp.  108.  by  the  policy  included  the  passage 

(«)  Ridsdale  v,  Newnham  (1816),  down  the  river  from  Portneuf.    It  is 

4  Gamp.  Ill ;  6^.  (7.,  3  M.  &  S.  456.  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  decision  with 

See,  as  to  this  case,  the  remarks  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  Bouillon 

WiUes,  J.,  in  Bouillon  v.  Lupton  9.  Lupton.    See/Hw^,  {  648. 
(1863),  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  87,  43,  where 
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Sect.  647.  clearing  at  the  oustom-houBe  should  be  deemed  the  time  of 
sailing,  provided  the  ship  were  then  ready  for  sea."  The 
plaintiff's  ship,  then  lying  in  the  BaUyshannon  river  under 
charter  to  sail  to  Miramiohi,  in  New  Brunswick  (a  port 
within  the  terms  of  the  rule),  was  cleared  at  the  Sligo  custom- 
house on  the  29th  of  August :  at  that  time  she  had  on  board 
the  whole  of  her  stores  and  provisions,  but  only  fifteen  tons 
of  ballast  instead  of  fifty.  The  reason  for  this  was  to  enable 
her  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river,  which  she  could  not  have 
done  with  a  greater  weight  of  ballast ;  boats,  however,  were 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  waiting  outside  the 
bar  of  the  river  to  complete  the  ballasting  there,  and  this  they 
might  have  accomplished  before  dark  on  the  1st.  On  that 
morning,  however,  the  ship  struck  twice  before  she  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  bar;  and  the  master,  on  getting  outside,  instead 
of  then  taking  in  his  ballast,  put  across  to  Killybegs,  on  the 
other  side  of  Donegal  Bay,  in  order  to  see  what  damage  the 
ship  had  sustained :  she  was  not  injured,  and  the  ballasting 
was  completed  at  EoUybegs,  but  not  till  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  ship  did  not  finally  sail  till  the  8th.  The 
Court  on  these  facts  held,  first,  that  the  warranty  not  to  sail 
after  the  1st  of  September  had  not  been  complied  with ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ship,  at  the  time  she  olecured  out  at  Sligo, 
was  not  ready  for  sea  («). 
Graham  v.  In  the  next  case  on  this  subject  the  policy  was  also  on 

time,  and  the  ship  was  "  warranted  not  to  sail  foreign  "  after 
the  time  limited  in  certain  club  rules.  She  was  bound  for 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Dublin,  and  the  last  day  for  sailing, 
by  the  club  rules,  was  the  1st  of  September ;  by  another  rule 
(No.  9)  it  was  declared  that  the  time  of  clearing  at  the  custom- 
house should  be  deemed  the  time  of  sailing,  provided  the 
ship  was  then  ready  for  sea.  On  the  31st  of  August  the 
ship,  then  lying  in  St.  George's  Dock,  Dublin,  was  cleared 
out  at  the  Dublin  custom-house :  at  that  time,  although  all 

(a)  Pittegrew  v.  Pringle  (1832),  3  critioism  as  that  which  the  editors 
B.  &  Ad.  514.  It  is  doubtful  whether  have  ventured  to  applj  to  Kidsdale 
this  case  is  not  open  to  the  same      v,  Kewnham,  tupra. 
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her  crew  were  engaged,  she  had  not  on  hoard  a  sufficient  Sect.  647. 
complement  of  men  for  the  sea  voyage.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Ist  of  September  the  ship,  with  the  same  incom- 
petent crew  on  hoard,  dropped  down  the  river  Lijffey  to  the 
Pigeon  Hole,  a  place  within  the  Port  of  Dublin,  where  she  lay 
at  anchor  the  rest  of  that  day.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
whole  crew  came  on  board;  but,  the  wind  being  imfavourable, 
the  ship  did  not  sail  from  the  Pigeon  Hole  and  quit  the  Port 
of  Dublin  till  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  Court  held,  first,  that  the 
warranty  not  to  sail  after  the  Ist  of  September  was  not  satis- 
fied, because  on  that  day,  after  arriving  at  the  Pigeon  Hole, 
the  ship  remained  stationary  and  did  not  proceed  to  sea; 
secondly,  supposing  the  9th  rule  to  be  incorporated  by 
reference  into  the  policy,  that  the  ship  was  not  ready  for  sea 
on  the  31st  of  August,  when  she  cleared  at  the  custom-house, 
as  she  had  not  then  a  full  crew  on  board  (6). 

648.  When,  however,  a  voyage  consists  of  different  parts,  Warranty 

1  •  J  J   i.i_  1  J!  **  to  Bail  "on 

such  as  a  nver  and  a  sea  voyage,  aud  the  usual  course  oi  ^  voyage  in 

navigation  is  to  perform  them  with  different  crews  or  equip-  stages. 

ments,  the  warranty  only  requires  the  vessel  to  sail  on  the 

earlier  stage  in  the  condition  in  which  that  part  of  the  voyage 

is  usually  performed. 

A  ship,  warranted  to  sail  on  a  voyage  from  Lyons  to  Gfalatz 

on  or  before  the  15th  of  August,  left  Lyons  on  the  24th  of 

July  fuUy  equipped  for  her  river  voyage,  but  with  only  a 

river  captain  and  crew,  and  without  her  masts,  anchors,  and 

other  parts  of  her  tackle  necessary  for  the  sea  voyage ;  this 

being  the  usual  course  of  navigation.     She  took  on  board  her 

sea  captain  and  some  of  her  sea  crew  at  Aries,  and  completed 

her  crew  and  equipment  at  Marseilles,  whence  she  sailed  on 

{b)  Graham  r.  Barras  (1834),  6  B.  provided  the  ship  is  then  ready  for 

&  Ad.    1011.     With  reg^ard  to  the  sea,"  the  whole  Court,  with  the  ez- 

constmotion  of  the  9th  rule,  '*The  oeption  of  Littledale,  J.,  held,  that 

timeof  clearing  at  the  custom-house  the  word  '*then"  must  be  referred 

to  be  deemed  the  time  of  sailing,  to  the  time  of  dealing. 
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Sect.  648.    the  23rd  of  August.     The  Court  of  Common  Tleas  held  that 
she  had  complied  with  the  warranty  (c). 

649.  If  the  ship  had  broken  ground  on  her  sea  voyage, 
and  once  got  fairly  under  sail  for  her  place  of  destination,  on 
or  before  the  day  limited  in  the  warranty,  though  she  may 
have  gone  ever  so  little  a  way,  and  she  afterwards  put  back 
from  stress  of  weather,  or  apprehension  of  an  enemy  in  sight, 
or  be  stopped  by  an  embargo,  or  be  in  any  way  afterwards 
detained,  yet,  as  there  was  a  beginning  to  sail  on  the  voyage 
insured,  on  or  before  the  day,  the  warranty  will  be  held  to 
have  been  complied  with  (d). 

650.  The  ship  need  not  proceed  to  any  distance  on  her  sea 
voyage  in  order  to  comply  with  a  general  warranty  to  sail ; 
yet  she  must  have  actually  quitted  her  moorings  and  broken 
ground  so  as  to  have  bond  fide  commenced  such  voyage  on  or 
before  the  specified  day. 

In  a  policy  on  sugars  "  at  and  from  Tobago  to  London," 
there  was  a  warranty  that  the  ship  should  sail  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  August:  the  ship  took  out  her  clearances  for 
London,  on  the  voyage  insured,  on  the  9th  of  August;  and 
on  the  10th  had  finally  completed  her  loading  and  got  her 
passengers  on  board.  The  ship  was  at  that  time  moored  in 
Tobago  Bay  with  a  bower  anchor  and  a  stream  anchor,  and 
there  was  no  impediment  to  her  sailing  but  the  wind.  The 
stream  anchor  was,  in  fact,  raised  that  day  ;  some  of  the  sails 
were  set,  and  the  vessel  moved  forward  about  thirty  fathoms 
by  heaving  in  that  quantity  of  the  cable  of  the  bower  anchor: 
when,  however,  they  were  about  to  heave  the  bower  anchor 
the  captain  observed  so  heavy  a  swell  setting  into  the  bay 
that  he  desisted,  being  fearful,  if  he  departed  that  day,  that 
he  should  be  lost  in  getting  out.  Next  morning,  the  11th, 
she  got  under  weigh,  and  finally  left  the  port,  having  had  no 


((f)  BoniUon  v.  Lapton  (1863),  33 
L.  J.  C.  P.  37. 

{d)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bond  v, 
Nutt  (1777),  2  Oowp.  607.    And  see 


Thellusson  v,  Fergosson  (1780),  1 
Dougl.  364,  cited  ibid,  601 ;  Earle  f . 
Harris  (1780),  1  Dougl.  367. 
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oommunioation  with  the  shore  after  the  morning  of  the  10th.    Sect.  660. 
Lord  Tenterden  held  that  this  was  not  a  compliance  with 
the  warranty  (e) . 

651.  Not  only  must  the  ship  he  actually  moved  from  her  There  must 
moorings  on  the  day  named,  but  this  must  be  done  with  the  oommenoe- 
bond  fide  intention  of  forthwith  prosecuting  the  voyage,  and  ^^^/  ® 
not  merely  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  the 
warranty. 

A  time  policy  contained  a  warranty  that  the  ship  should  Cockrane  v, 
not  sail  for  British  North  America  after  the  15th  of  August. 
On  that  day  the  ship  was  lying  in  a  dock  in  Dublin  Harbour, 
bound  for  Quebec,  and  it  was  impossible  from  the  state  of 
the  wind  to  go  to  sea;  but  the  vessel  was  hauled  out  of 
dock  and  wfiurped  down  the  river  about  half  a  mile  towcuxis 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  At  the  time  when  the  vessel  was 
thus  moved  the  master  and  crew  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  sea  on  that  day.  It  was  held,  that  if  the  master's 
intention  in  moving  the  vessel  was  solely  to  comply  with  the 
warranty,  his  proceeding  was  not  a  compliance  therewith; 
but  that  if  his  intention  was  to  put  his  vessel  in  a  more 
favourable  situation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  the 
warranty  was  satisfied,  even  though  the  intention  to  comply 
therewith  was  part  of  his  motive  for  moving  the  vessel.  As 
the  jury  had  not  found  what  the  captain's  intention  in  fact 
was,  the  Court  ordered  a  new  trial  on  this  point  (/). 

On  the  new  trial  the  jury  found  that  the  master  and  crew 
intended  to  put  themselves  in  a  better  position  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  voyage  and  not  merely  to  fulfil  the  warranty ; 
at  the  same  time  they  found,  that  at  the  time  when  the  ship 
quitted  the  dock  they  knew  it  was  impossible  to  go  to  sea 
that  day.  On  this  verdict  the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  Court  of  Error  confirmed 
their  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  clearly  showed 

{e)    Nelson    v.    Salvador    (1S29),  (/)  Gookrane  v,  fisher  (1834),  2 

Mood.  &  Malk.  309;   8.  C,  Dans.       Or.  &  M.  581 ;  8.  C,  4  Tyr.  424. 
&  li.  219. 
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Sect.  651.  that  the  ship  was  in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage  on  the  15th 
of  August,  having  on  that  day  made  a  movement,  though 
in  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  and  over 
the  sea  to  North  America  (g). 
8^  Ins.  Co.  Similarly  when  the  warranty  is  that  the  ship  shall  not  sail 
before  a  certain  day,  and  she  quits  her  moorings  before  that 
day  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  voyage,  the  question 
whether  the  warranty  has  been  broken  depends  on  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  was  moved.  Thus,  where  a  policy  was  on 
goods  in  ship  "  sailing  on  or  after  the  1st  of  March,"  and  the 
ship,  being  cleared  and  ready  for  sea,  was  moved  500  yards 
away  from  her  loading  berth  at  a  late  hour  on  the  29th  of 
February,  the  master's  only  object  being  to  keep  his  crew  on 
board  for  an  early  start  on  the  1st,  the  Court  of  Appeal  held 
that  the  ship  had  not  sailed  before  the  1st  of  March  (A). 

Warranty  652.  We  proceed  now  to  notice  those  cases  which  have 

**  to  depfot." 

been  decided  on  warranties  "  to  depart "  and  "  to  sail  from." 

Moir  V.  Under  a  policy  "  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  Memel  to 

Aas.  Co.  ber  port  of  discharge  in  England,  warranted  to  depart  on  or 

before  the  15th  of  September,"  the  "  Neptunus,"  having 
completed  her  loading  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  of 
Memel  on  the  9th  of  September,  in  a  state  of  perfect  readi- 
ness for  her  voyage,  hove  up  her  anchor  and  dropped  down 
the  river  with  the  intention  of  at  once  proceeding  to  sea ;  a 
change  of  wind,  however,  obliged  her  to  lie  at  a  place  in  the 
river,  still  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Memel,  until  the 
21st,  when  she  finally  got  to  sea.  Lord  Ellenborough,  at  the 
trial,  although  he  admitted  that  the  ship  had  sailed  within 
the  meaning  of  a  general  wairanty  "  to  sail,"  when  she  first 
broke  ground  on  the  homeward  voyage,  yet  held  that  a 
warranty  "to  depart"  required  a  different  construction. 
**  The  intention  of  the  insurers  must  have  been,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  that  the  ship  should  be  out  of  the  Port  of  Memel 

(^)   Oockrane  r.  Fiaher,  in  error  (A)  Sea  Ins.  Co.  v.  Blogg,  [1898] 

(1836),  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  809 ;  S.  C,  6      2  Q.  B.  398,  C.  A. 
Tjrr.  496. 
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and  at  sea  by  the  given  day ;  but  she  was  still  in  the  port,  Sect.  652. 
and  therefore  the  warranty  was  not  complied  with"  (i). 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  supported  this  ruling  (k) ;  and  in 
another  action  on  the  same  policy,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  unanimous  judgment  of  that  Court  was  given  the 
same  way  (/). 

658.  It  would  seem  that  a  warranty  **  to  sail  from  "  a  Warranty 
named  place  must  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  a  f^m." 
warranty  **to  depart."      In  the  following   case  this  was 
admitted,  the  only  question  being  as  to  what  in  mercantile 
usage  were  the  limits  of  the  port  of  departure  with  reference 
to  ships  of  the  burden  of  that  insured. 

A  policy  was  effected  on  goods  "  by  ship  or  ships  "  at  and  Lang  v. 
from  Demercura  to  London,  warranted  to  sail  from  Demerara 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  August.  Goods  under  this  policy 
were  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  of  small  burden,  then  lying 
in  the  river  of  Demerara,  opposite  the  town,  such  being  the 
proper  usual  place  of  loading  and  clearing  out  for  ships  of 
her  tonnage.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  ship  had  loaded, 
cleared,  unmoored  and  dropped  down  the  river  to  a  place 
beyond  its  mouth.  It  appeared  that  although  ships  of  small 
burden  always  load  and  clear  out  as  and  where  this  ship  had 
done  so,  yet  large  vessels  only  take  in  part  of  their  cargo 
there,  and  do  not  complete  their  loading  or  obtain  their 
clearances  until  they  get  on  the  outside  of  a  shoal  which 
commences  about  three  miles  beyond  the  river  mouth.  The 
ship  in  question  did  not  get  to  the  outside  of  this  shoal  till 
the  3rd  of  August,  soon  after  which  she  was  lost.  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held,  upon  this 
evidence,  that  as  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  were  actually 
loaded  had  dropped  down  the  river  beyond  its  mouth  on  the 
1st  of  August,  nothing  further  being  then  required  to  be  done 
by  a  ship  of  her  size  before  proceeding  on  her  sea  voyage, 

(i)  Moir  9.  Bojal  Exoh.  Ass.  Go.  (Q  8.  C,  (1815),  6  Taunt.  ^40,  and 

(18U),  4  Camp.  84.  I  Marsh.  B.  570. 

(Jc)  8,  C,  (1815),  3  M.  &  S.  461. 

A. — ^VOL.  XI.  3  Q 
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Sect.  658.    she  must  be  considered  as  having  "  sailed  from  Demerara " 
on  that  day,  within  the  meaning  of  the  warranty  (m). 

If,  indeed,  this  had  been  the  case  of  a  large  vessel,  which 
would  have  been  obliged,  after  dropping  down  the  river  on 
the  1st  of  August,  to  take  in  a  further  part  of  her  cargo 
and  obtain  her  clearances  outside  the  shoal,  his  Lordship  held 
that  she  would  not  only  not  have  '*  sailed  from  Demerara  " 
within  the  meaning  of  this  warranty,  but  she  would  not  even 
"  have  sailed  "  within  the  meaning  of  a  general  warranty 
"  to  sail "  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August. 

On  an  insurance  on  ship  "  at  and  from  New  York  to 
Quebec,  during  her  stay  there,  and  thence  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  said  ship  being  warranted  to  sail  from  Quebec 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  November,"  the  Court  held,  that  the 
underwriters  were  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  ship  while  on  the 
voyage  between  New  York  and  Quebec,  after  the  1st  of 
November :  they  held,  in  fact,  that  the  warranty  only  applied 
to  the  part  of  the  voyage  between  Quebec  and  England, 
not  to  the  part  between  New  York  and  Quebec  (n). 


Baines  v, 
Holland. 


"Warranty  to 
saU  with 
convoy. 


664.  In  order  to  avoid  running  a  dangerous  risk  in  time 
of  general  war,  it  was  very  usual,  while  the  state  of  war 
continued,  to  insert  an  express  warranty  in  the  policy,  that 
the  ship  should  sail  or  depart  with  convoy.  This,  like  every 
other  express  warranty,  was  held  to  require  a  strict  and 
literal  compliance. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  state  in  detail  the  cases 
decided  on  the  extinct  Convoy  Acts :  the  following  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  five  requisites  established,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  these  cases,  as  being  essential  to  a  sailing  with 
convoy : — (1)  It  must  be  with  the  regular  convoy  appointed 
by  government  {o)  ;  (2)  from  the  place  of  rendezvous 
appointed  by  government  (p) ;   (3)  it  must  be  convoy  for 


(w)  Lang  V,  Anderdon  (1824),  3  B. 
&  Cr.  496. 

(«)  Baines  v.  Holland  (1855),  10 
Exoh.  802  ;  24  L.  J.  Exch.  204. 

(o)  Hibbert    r.    Hgou    (1783),   2 


Park,  694,  700. 

{p)  Gordon  v,  Morley  (1780),  2 
Str.  1265  ;  Warwick  v.  Scott  (1814), 
4  Camp.  62. 
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the   voyage  {q) ;    (4)   the  ship   insured  must  have  sailing    Sect.  654. 
instructions  (r) ;    (5)    she  must    depart  with  convoy,  and 
continue  with  it  till  the  end  of  the  voyage  unless  separated 
by  necessity  («). 

666.  During  the  maritime  wars   that   grew  out  of   the  Warranty  of 
French  Revolution,  it  became  important  for  underwriters  to  "®^       ^' 
ascertain  whether  the  ship  or  goods  insured  were  liable  to 
hostile  capture ;  and  to  avoid  this  risk  it  came  to  be  custo- 
mary, where  the  assured  wished  to  insure  his  property  as 
neutral,  for  the  underwriters  to  require  him  to  wjurant  his 
ship  or  goods  to  be  neutral  property.     This  was  usually  Its  form. 
eflFected  by  inserting  in  the  policy  the  words   "warranted 
neutral,"  or  "warranted  neutral  property";  or  sometimes, 
without  any  formal  clause  of  warranty,  by  describing  the 
ship  or  goods  as  of  a  neutral  nation,  as,  "  an  American  ship," 
"  a  Dane,"  "  a  Swedish  brig,"  &c.,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  held  to  have  the  same  effect  as  any  formal  warranty 
of  neutrality  (t). 

656.  The  warranty  of  neutrality  is  dealt  with  in  sect.  36  Meaning  of 
of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  as  follows : —  of^euSa^. 

(L)  Where  insurable  property,  whether  ship  or  goods, 
is  expressly  warranted  neutral,  there  is  an  implied  con- 
dition that  the  property  shall  have  a  neutral  character  at 
the  commencement  of  the  risk,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
assured  can  control  the  matter,  its  neutral  character  shall 
be  preserved  during  the  risk. 

(2.)  Where  a  ship  is  expressly  warranted  "neutral" 
there  is  also  an  implied  condition  that,  so  far  as  the 
assured  can  control  the  matter,  she  shall  be  properly 

{q)  It  is,  however,  no  breach  of  the  (1779),  2  Str.  1250  ;  Webb  v,  Thomp- 

warrantj,  when  convoy  is  appointed  son  (1797),  1  B.  &  P.  5  ;  Anderson  v, 

for  part  onlj  of  the  voyage,  for  the  Pitcher  (1800),  2  B.  &  P.  164. 
ship  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  (*)  Lilly  v.  Ewer  (1779),  1  Dougl. 

voyage  alone:  D'Egnino  v.  Bewicke  72;  Jefferey  v,  Legendra  (1691),  3 

(1795),  2  H.  Bl.  561.  Lev.  320  ;  Garth.  216  ;  2  Park,  707. 

(r)  If,  however,  she  has  put  herself  (t)  Baring  r.  Claggett  (1802),  3  B. 

under  convoy,  and  the  master  cannot  &  P.  201 ;    Lothian  v,  Henderson 

obtain  orders,  the  warranty  is  not  (1803),  ibid,  499  ;  Baring  f .  Christie 

broken :  Vardon  v.  Wihnot  (1744),  2  (1804),  5  East,  398. 
Ttak,  696,  n. ;  Viotorin  v.  Cleeve 

3g'2 
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Instaaoes 
of  breach. 


Sect.  666.  documented,  that  is  to  say,  that  she  shall  cany  the  neces- 

sary  papers  to  establish  her  neutrality,  and  that  she  shall 
not  falsify  or  suppress  her  papers,  or  use  simulated 
papers.  If  any  loss  occurs  through  breach  of  this  condi- 
tion, the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract  (ti). 

If,  therefore,  when  the  policy  was  effected,  the  ship  or  goods 
were  not  owned  by  persons  either,  politically  speaking,  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  country  or  having  the  commercial 
character  of  subjects  of  such  country,  or  if  the  ship  were  not 
at  that  time  properly  documented  as  a  neutral  ship,  this  is 
a  breach  ab  initio  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  (x) :  so  also  if, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  violate  the  laws  of 
blockade,  or  resist  the  right  of  search,  or  in  any  other  way 
conduct  herself  illegally  as  a  neutral  ship  so  as  to  forfeit 
her  character  of  neutrality,  this  is  equally  a  breach  of 
warranty  which  frees  the  underwriter  from  cdl  liability  on 
the  policy. 

The  warranty  of  neutrality,  however,  only  means  "that 
things  beyond  the  control  of  the  assured  stand  so  at  the  time, 
not  that  they  shall  continue  so  "  :  if,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
the  risk  commences  the  property  waiTanted  neutral  be  really 
owned  by  neutrals,  it  will  be  no  breach  of  warranty  if  these 
parties  become  belligerents  by  the  subsequent  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  between  the  state  of  which  they  are  subjects  and 
another  state.  I'he  assured  warrants  that  the  ship  and  cargo 
are  neutral  when  the  risk  commences ;  he  does  not  warrant 
that  they  shall  continue  so  at  all  events  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  risk.  The  risk  of  future  war  is  undertaken  by 
the  underwriter  on  every  policy  (j/).  In  fact,  the  assured 
only  pledges  himself  that  the  neutrality  of  the  ship  during 


Assored  does 
not  warrant 
anythinff 
beyond  his 
control  after 
beginning 
of  risk. 


(m)  See  1  Marshall,  Ins.  410  ;  1 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  783. 

(x)  Baring  v.  Claggett  (1802),  3  B. 
&  P.  201. 

(y)  Eden  v.  Parkinson  (1781),  2 
Dougl.  732  (a),  the  S.  P.  was  ruled 
in  Salouod  v.  Johnson  (1785),  1  Park, 
169 ;  2  Park,  716,  and  oonfirmed  in 


Tyson  v.  Gumey  (1789),  3  T.  R.  477. 
It  would,  however,  be  open  to  an 
underwriter,  on  the  facts  of  Eden  v, 
Parkinson,  to  resist  the  claim,  not  on 
the  g^und  of  any  breach  of  the 
warranty  of  neutrality,  but  because 
the  insurance  was  on  enemy's  pro- 
perty. 
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the  risk  shall  not  be  forfeited  by  any  acts  or  omissions  of    Sect.  656. 
himself  and  his  agents  (z) ;  he  does  not  and  cannot  stipulate 
for  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  neutrality  over  which  he 
himself  has  no  control. 

667.  All  property  warranted  neutral  must  be  at  the  com-  Breaches  of 

the  warranty 
mencement  of  the  risk,  and,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  assured  bj  want  of 

or  his  agents,  must  continue  to  be  till  the  end  of  it,  neutral-  oTOerehip. 

owned—  that  is,  must  belong  to  those  who  either  by  birth  or 

domicil  are  for  commercial  purposes  neutrals  (a). 

As  we  have  elsewhere  (6)  discussed  the  question  as  to  what 

constitutes  neutrality  for  commercial  purposes,  it  will  be 

sufficient  in  this  place  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  principal 

points  as  to  neutral  ownership. 

The  ffreat  principle  is,  that  all  men  take  their  commercial  Domidl  and 

trading  in 

character  from  the  place  of  their  domicil.     "  All  persons  who  a  neutral 
reside  and   carry  on  business  in  a  country,  reaping   the  TOnstiSte 
advantages  of  its  trade  and  contributing  to  its  well-being,  ^^^^**' 
must,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  be  considered  as  belonging  purposee. 
to  that  country  "  (o). 

Thus,  where  a  ship  "  warranted  American  "  belonged  at  Tabbe  r. 
the  time  the  policy  was  effected  to  a  man  who,  though  a 
native-born  American,  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  settled, 
and  was  carrying  on  business  in  England,  where  for  the  last 
year  he  had  resided  with  his  family  without  quitting  it ;  the 
Court  held  that  this  ship,  though  documented  as  an  American, 
was  not  in  fact  an  American-owned  ship  within  the  true 
meaning  of  the  warranty,  or  so  as  to  be  protected  by  the 
American  flag  {d). 

{z)    Of.  Trinder  v,  Thames,   &c.  (b)  See  Part  I.  Chap.  V. 

Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114,  as  to  {c)  Per  Lord  Kenyon  in  Tabbs  v, 

the  acts  of  the  shipowner  and  his  Bendelaok  (1801),  4  Esp.  109. 

servants,  when  there  is  no  express  {d)  Tabbs  v.   Bendelaok  (1801),  4 

warranty.  E^.  207  ;  S.  C7.,  3  B.  &  P.  207,  n.  A 

(a)  V^oolmer  v.  Mailman  (1763),  strong  case,  as  it  appeared  that  the 

1  W.  Bl.  427  ;    S.  C,  3  Borr.  1419.  plaintiff  had  an  animtts  recertendi  to 

The  qaeetion  of  the  national  char-  America  in  that  very  ship  on  the 

aoter  of    property  belonging   to   a  termination  of  her  then  voyage.    See 

corporation  is  discussed  in  §  99,  ante,  also  Wilson  v.  Marryatt  (1798),    8 
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Immigration 
flagrante  hello. 


Sect.  657.  On  the  other  hand,  property  belonging  to  the  bom  subject 
of  a  belligerent  state  will  be  considered  as  neutral-owned, 
within  the  meaning  of  a  warranty  of  neutrality,  if  its  owner 
be  residing  and  carrying  on  his  trade  in  the  neutral  state  at 
the  time  the  policy  was  effected  (<?). 

It  has  been  solemnly  decided,  however,  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  doubt  would  be  so  held  in  this  country,  that  a 
man  cannot  acquire  a  neutral  character  for  the  purposes  of 
commercial  protection,  or  so  as  to  make  his  property  neutral 
property,  by  leaving  a  hostile  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
neutral  oonntryy  flagrante  hello  (/). 

Property  con-  658.  Wherever  a  man  may  reside  and  whatever  political 
e^bli^ent  character  he  may  have  by  birth,  whether  enemy,  neutral  or 
in  a  hostile  ^\y^  y^^  jf  during  war-time  he  keeps  up  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment in  a  hostile  countiy  either  alone  or  in  partnership, 
all  property  connected  with  such  commercial  establishment  is 
liable  to  hostile  capture,  and  therefore  not  neutral  within  the 
meaning  of  a  warranty  of  neutrality  {g). 

If,  however,  he  who  carries  on  business  both  in  the 
belligerent  and  in  the  neutral  country  resides  in  the  latter, 
then,  whatever  may  be  his  national  character  by  birth,  his 
property  connected  with  his  trading  establishment  in  the 
neutral  country  will  be  neutral  for  the  purposes  of  protection 
against  hostile  capture,  and  therefore  within  the  meaning  of 
the  warranty  {h). 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States,  and  apparently 


Property 
not  wholly 


T.  R.  31;  M'Connell  v.  Hector 
(1802),  3  B.  &  P.  113;  The  Indian 
Chief  (1801),  3  C.  Rob.  12;  The 
Anna  Catherina  (1802),  4  C.  Rob. 
107  ;  The  President  (1804),  6  C.  Rob. 
277. 

{e)  The  Postilion,  Hay  &  Marriott, 
245  ;  M*Connell  v.  Hector  (1802),  3 
B.  &  P.  113;  The  Emanuel,  1  C. 
Rob.  249  ;  The  Abo  (1854),  Spinks* 
Prize  Cases,  42,  44. 

(/)  The  Dos  Hermanos  (1817),  2 
Wheaton,  76. 


is)  TheVigilantia (1798),  1  C.Rob. 
1 ;  The  Susa  (1799),  2  C.  Rob.  251 ; 
The  Portland  (1800),  3  C.  Rob.  41. 
The  rule  is  the  same  in  the  United 
States:  see  The  San  Jose  Indiano 
(1814),  2  Gallison's  R.  268;  The 
Antonia  Johanna  ( 1 8 1 6) ,  1  Wheaton, 
159. 

(A)  The  Portland  (1800),  3  C.  Rob. 
41  ;  The  Herman  (1802),  4  C.  Rob. 
228 ;  The  Jonge  Elassina  (1804),  5 
C.  Rob.  297. 
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on   sound   principles    of    law,   that    under  a  warranty   of    Sect.  658. 
neutrality  the  property  must  be  wholly  owned  by  neutrals,  neufa^- 
and  therefore,  if  a  belligerent  be   interested  in  any  part 
thereof,  though  merely  as  cestui  que  trmt^  this  falsifies  the 
warranty  (t). 

It  is  not,  however,  requisite  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be 
neutral-owned,  unless  it  be  aU  protected  by  the  policy  which 
contains  the  warranty  of  neutrality  {k). 


659.  If  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  insurance  Property  in 
be  in  transitu  or  in  course  of  consignment  from  a  vendor  to  belligerent 
a  vendee,  it  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  warranty  of  *^^*^- 
neutrality,  that  the  property  be  neutral-owned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transit ;  for  if  it  be  consigned  by  neutral 
owners  to  a  hostile  destination  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
made  during  war,  it  is  liable  to  hostile  capture  while  in 
transit.     The  English  rule  is,  that  neutral  property  going  to 
be  delivered  in  the  belligerent  ooimtry,  and  under  a  contract 
to  become  the  property  of  the  belligerent  immediately  on 
arrival,  is  to  be  considered  as  belligerent  property  unless  the 
contract  was  made  in  time  of  peace  and  without  any  contem- 
plation of  war  (/). 

It  was  held  to  make  no  difference  that  it  was  agreed 
between  the  neutral  consignor  and  the  belligerent  consignee 
that  the  goods  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the  former  until 
delivered  (m).  Such  agreements  were  held  to  be  fraudulent, 
as,  if  they  could  operate,  they  would  cover  all  belligerent 
property  while  at  sea,  since  the  risk  of  capture  would  be  laid 


(t)  Murraj    v.    United   Ins.   Co.  chusetts   Fire    and    Mar.    Ins.  Co. 

(1801),  2  Johnson's  Cases,  168,  cited  (1826),   4   Mason,  266 ;    1    Phillips, 

1  Phillips,  s.  790  ;  and  see  also  Cal-  s.  789. 

hreathr.  Gracy  (1805),  1  Washington  (/)  The  Sally  (1795),    3  C.  Rob. 

C.  C.  R.  219  :  1  Phillips,  s.  788.  300,    n. ;    The    Vrow    Margaretha 

{k)  Barker   v.    Blakes    (1808),    9  (1799),   1   C.   Rob.   336 ;   The   Jan 

East,  283.    See  ^.  P.  in  Livingston  Frederick  (1804),  5  C.  Rob.  128. 
V.    Maryland    Ins.    Co.    (1810),    6  (m)  The  Atlas  (1801),  3  C.  Rob. 

Cranch,  274,  and  Bayard  v.  Maasa-  299. 
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Sect.  659.   alternately  on  the  consignor  or  consignee  according  as  the 
one  or  other  happened  to  be  neutral  (n), 

GoodB  in  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  also  held,  though  in  appa- 

a  b^ge^    ^^^^  inconsistency  with  the  principle  of  the  last  rule,  that 
oountiy.  goods  which  are  hostile  owned  at  the  commencement  of  the 

transit  do  not  acquire  a  neutral  character  by  a  neutral  desti- 
nation ;  the  principle  assumed  in  this  case  being  that  property 
which  has  a  hostile  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk 
cannot  change  that  character  while  it  is  in  transitu  so  as  to 
pix)tect  it  from  capture  (o). 

The  rule,  in  short,  was,  that  if  either  neutral  goods  were 
shipped  with  a  hostile  destination,  or  hostile  goods  with  a 
neutral  destination,  by  virtue  of  any  contract  made  during 
war,  both  alike  were,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in 
this  country  before  the  Declaration  of  1856,  liable  to  hostile 
capture,  and  neither,  therefore,  were  neutrfid  within  the  mean- 
ing of  a  warranty  of  neutrality. 


Want  of 

neutral 

origin. 

Colonial 
produce. 


660.  It  was  also  held,  that  if  property  warranted  neutral 
consisted  of  colonial  produce,  it  must  be  either  of  neutral 
origin,  or  last  shipped  for  its  destination  from  a  neutral  port. 
The  produce  of  a  belligerent  colony,  though  owned  by  a 
neutral,  was  thus  liable  to  hostile  capture  ( p) ;  and  the  same 
consequence  followed  when  it  was  contracted  for  by  a  neutral 
before,  but  in  contemplation  of,  war  {q) ;  but  when  the  pro- 


(m)  The  Courts  in  New  York  dis- 
sent from  this  rule  altogether,  and 
their  Judges  have  declared  it  to  be 
rather  *'  a  rule  of  political  expediency 
than  of  international  law  *'  :  De 
Wolff  V,  New  York  Firemen's  Ins. 
Co.  (1822),  20  Johnson,  R.  214 ;  8.  C, 
in  error  (1823),  2  Cowen's  R.  56. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
Phillips  lays  down  the  law  as  in  the 
text,  merely  stating  this  case,  by  the 
way,  as  existing :  1  FhiUips,  ss.  260, 
791. 


(o)  The  Sally  (1795),  3  C.  Rob. 
300,  n. ;  The  Atlas  (1801),  ibid.  299 ; 
The  Anna  Catherina  (1802),  4  C.  Rob. 
107,  113. 

{p)  The  Phoenix  (1803),  6  C.  Rob. 
20 ;  per  Lord  Stowell,  ibid,  167.  In 
Nigel  Gtold  Mining  Co.  v.  Hoade, 
[1901]  2  K.  B.  853,  Mathew,  J., 
expressed  the  view  that  this  rule 
would  not  be  followed  now. 

(q)  The  Jan  Frederick  (1804),  6 
C.  Rob.  128.  See  also  The  Rends- 
borg  (1802),  4  C.  Rob.  121. 
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duoe  was  delivered  before  war,  not  having  been  contracted    Sect.  660» 
for  in  contemplation  thereof,  it  was  held  to  be  neutral  (r). 

If,  however,   the  produce  was  owned  by  neutrals,  and  Colonial 
exported  from  the  hostile  colony  to  a  neutral  country,  it  was  ghip^from 
deemed  neutral  during  its  subsequent  transit  upon  re-expor-  *  ^«*ral 
tation,  even  to  the  mother  country. 

The  question  in  such  cases  always  was,  whether  there  had 
been  a  bofid  fide  importation  into  the  neutral  ooimtry,  or 
whether  the  whole  transportation  from  the  colony  to  the 
mother  country  was  one  entire  voyage.  If  such  produce 
had  been  brought  into  the  ports  of  a  neutral  country  and 
there  transhipped  immediately  on  arrival,  without  being 
landed ;  this,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  proof 
as  to  the  hostile  origin  of  such  produce,  was  held  enough  to 
satisfy  a  warranty  of  neutrality  («).  So,  also,  landing  the 
produce  and  paying  the  duties  upon  it  at  the  neutral  port 
previous  to  its  transhipment  to  the  mother  country  was  held 
sufficient  to  legalize  the  transaction  {t) ;  but  merely  touching 
with  such  produce  at  the  neutral  port,  and  there  paying  a 
nominal  duty,  was  not  enough  {u), 

661.  "  Where  a   ship  is  expressly  warranted  *  neutral,'  Want  of 
there  is  also  an  implied  condition  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  ments  and 
can  control  the  matter,  she  shall  be   properly  documented,  neutrality, 
that  is  to  say,  that  she  shall  carry  the  necessary  papers  to 
establish  her   neutrality,  and  that  she  shall  not  falsify  or 
suppress  her  papers,  or  use  simulated  papers.    If  any  loss 
occurs  through  breach  of  this  condition,  the  insurer  may 
avoid  the  contract "  {x). 

By  this  statutory  provision  two  points  are  settled  which 
on  the  authorities  were  not  clearly  established.  The  first  is, 
that  where  the  ship  is  warranted  neutral,  the  obligation  to  be 

(r)   The   Vrow    Anna    Catherina  (0  The  PoUy   (1800),   2  C.  Rob. 

(1804),  6  0.  Rob.  161.  361. 

(«)  See  BeienB  tf.  Ruoker  (1761),  1  (u)  The  Esaex,  cited  6  C.  Rob. 

W.  Bl.  313 ;  The  Polly  (1800),  2  C.       368  ;   The  Maria  (1806),  ibid,  366  ; 
Rob.  361.  The  William  (1806),  ibid.  386. 

{x)  Mar.  Ins.  Aot,  8.  86,  sab-s.  2. 
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Sect.  661. 


The  flag. 


The  passport 
or  sea 'letter. 


properly  documented  only  exists  so  far  as  the  assured  can 
control  the  matter.  For  instance,  in  a  policy  on  cargo,  the 
carrying  vessel  may  be  -warranted  neutral ;  but  the  assured 
will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  owing  to  want  of 
proper  documents  to  establish  the  ship's  neutrality  if  the 
want  of  them  is  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  second  is, 
that  the  breach  of  this  condition  gives  the  insurer  no  right  to 
avoid  the  contract  except  where  the  breach  has  caused  a 
loss  {y). 

The  principal  documents  and  proofs  of  neutrality  which 
the  law  of  nations  requires  in  every  neutral  ship  are  stated 
by  Arnould  to  be  the  following  (a)  : — 

1.  The  flag  :  this  is  the  most  obvious  badge  of  the  national 
character  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  she  is  liable 
as  against  herself  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nation 
so  indicated  (fl).  A  ship  warranted  neutral  must  bear  no 
other  than  a  flag  that  was  neutral  at  the  commencement 
of  the  risk ;  and  a  ship  warranted  of  any  given  national 
character  must  bear  the  flag  of  that  and  of  no  other  nation. 

2.  The  passport,  sea-brief,  sea-letter  or  pass :  this  is  a 
certificate  granted  by  authority  of  the  neutral  state,  giving 


(y)  The  concluding  words  of  the 
sub-section,  which  overrule  the  de- 
cision in  Rich  v,  Parker  (1798),  7 
T.  R.  705,  create  a  difficulty.  Do 
thej  mean  that  the  insurer  can 
avoid  the  policy  ah  initio  and  alto- 
gether, 80  that  he  will  not  be  liable 
for  a  previous  partial  loss,  e.g,y 
damage  which  has  been  repaired,  or 
for  a  subsequent  loss  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  want  of 
documents,  or  do  they  only  mean 
that  he  can  repudiate  liability  for 
any  loss  which  is  due  to  the  breach 
of  the  condition  P  It  is  submitted 
that  the  latter  is  the  proper  con- 
struction :  otherwise  the  extra- 
ordinary result  would  follow  that 
liability  for  a  partial  loss  might 
depend  on  the  contingency  whether 


a  subsequent  loss  unconnected  there- 
with had  or  had  not  occurred. 

(«)  The  papers  carried  on  board 
vary  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  ship.  For  a  list  of 
the  documents  which  may  be  expected 
to  be  carried  by  ships  of  different 
states,  see  Professor  HoUaod's  offi- 
cial Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law, 
62—69. 

(a)  The  Success  (1812),  1  Dodson, 
131  ;  The  Vrow  Elizabeth  (1803),  6 
C.  Rob.  2  ;  The  Industrie  (1864), 
Spinks'  Prize  Cases,  64.  It  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  the  ship  which  thus  takes  its 
national  character  from  the  flag  or 
pass,  not  the  goods  :  The  Yreede 
Scholtys  (1804),  6  C.  Rob.  6,  n. 
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permission  to  the  master  of  the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  Sect.  661. 
proposed,  and  declaring  that  while  on  such  voyage  the  ship 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  state  (6).  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  a  neutral  ship  (c) ;  nor  is  any  vessel 
permitted  to  disown  the  national  character  ascribed  to  her 
therein  (d).  Its  form  is  frequently  and  variously  given  in  the 
conmiercial  treaties  contracted  between  different  states,  and 
must  therefore  vary  in  each  particular  case.  Usually  it  its  usual 
specifies  the  name  and  residence  of  the  captain ;  the  name, 
property,  description,  tonnage,  and  destination  of  the  ship ; 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo;  the  place  whence  it 
comes ;  its  destination,  &c. ;  but  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  these  points. 

3.  The  register  or  certificate  of  registry  is  also  an  important  The  register 
document  under  this  warranty,  as  it  shows  to  whom  and  to  of  Registry. 
what  port  a  vessel  belongs,  and,  being  certified  by  some 

officer  of  the  customs,  bears  with  it  a  certain  stamp  of  public 
authority.  This  document,  however,  is  not  indispensable  for 
compliance  with  the  warranty,  if  the  ship  possesses  others 
from  which  her  neutral  character  may  be  decisively  ascer- 
tained. So  it  was  held  in  the  United  States,  where  the  ship 
had  a  sea-letter  but  no  register  (e). 

4.  The  bill  of  sale  may  also  be  of  importance  as  a  proof  of  Bill  of  sale. 
nationality,  especially  where  the  ship  appears  to  be  hostile 

built,  in  order  to  show  that,  although  she  be  so,  yet  she  has 
been  either  purchased  by  the  neutral  before,  or  captured  and 
legally  condemned  and  sold  to  the  neutral  after,  the  declara- 
tion of  war(/). 

5.  The  muster-roll  (g)  may  be  of  great  use  in  ascertaining  The  muster- 

roll. 

(b)  TheVigilantia(l798),l O.Rob.  6  C.  Rob.  2;  The  Vreede  Scholtys 

13;  The  Vreede  Scholtys  (1804),  6  (1804),  ibid.  5,  n. 
C.  Bob.  6,  n.  .  (e)  Barker   v.    Phoenix    Ins.    Co. 

(e)  1    Marshall,   Ins.   410,   citing  (1811),  8  Johnson's  B.  237,  cited  1 

Hubner  de  la  Saisie  des  Bdtiments  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  806. 
neutree,  Pt.  ii.  chap.  3,  s.  10,  vol.  i.  (/)  Per  Lord  StoweU,  The  Sisters 

242.  (1804),  5  C.  Rob.  165  ;  1  MarshaU, 

(d)  The  Vlgilantia  (1798),    1  C.  Ins.  411. 
Bob.  13.    This  does  not  apply  to  the  (y)  Commonly  known  as  the  ship's 

goods:  TheVrow  Elizabeth  (1803),  articles,  but  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
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Sect.  661. 


The  charter- 
party. 


The  log-book. 


The  bill  of 
health. 


Proofs  of 
the  national 
character  of 
cargo. 


The  want  of 
none  of  these 
documents 
singly  is 
conclusive. 


a  ship's  national  character,  as  it  contains  the   name,  age, 
nationality,  &c.  of  every  person  of  the  ship's  company. 

6.  The  charter-party,  as  it  serves  to  authenticate  many  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  proof  of  neutrality  must  rest,  ought 
always  to  be  found  on  board  chartered  ships  (A). 

7.  The  log-book,  if  faithfully  kept,  is  important  with  the 
same  view,  and  so  is — 

8.  The  bill  of  health,  which  is  a  certificate,  properly 
authenticated,  that  the  ship  comes  from  a  place  where  no 
infectious  distemper  prevails,  and  is  thus  incidentally  evidence 
of  ownership. 

9.  Proofs  of  the  national  character  of  the  cargo,  as  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  certificates  of  origin,  &o. :  these  are  all  of 
importance,  as  proofs  of  the  neutral  character  of  the  goods 
warranted  neutral  (e).  The  certificate  of  origin  was  generally 
deemed  necessary  during  the  continuation  of  the  French 
wars,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  goods  were  the  subject  of 
legal  transport.  To  this  list  the  manifest  and  the  clearances 
may  be  added. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  documents  it  may  be  observed 
generally  that  though  the  want  of  some  of  these  papers  may 
be  taken  as  strong  presumptive  evidence,  yet  the  want  of 
none  of  them  singly  amounts  to  conclusive  evidence  against  a 
ship's  neutrality. 

All,  in  fact,  that  the  warranty  of  neutrality  requires  is 
that  the  property  should  be  owned  in  compliance  with  the 
warranty  and  be  furnished  with  the  usual  evidence  of  such 
neutrality  as  is  warranted  (k),  that  this  proof  shall  accompany 
the  property,  and  be  forthcoming  whenever  its  neutral 
character  is  called  in  question. 


Act,  1894,  styled  the  Agreement  with 
the  Crew.  For  the  contents  of  this 
document,  see  sect.  114  of  the  Act. 

(A)  1  MarshaU,  Ins.  411. 

(i)  The  Mar.  Ins.  Act  does  not 
impose  any  obligation  with  respect 
to  documents  in  the  case  of  a  war- 
ranty of  the  neutrality  of   goods. 


Sect.  36,  sub-sect.  2,  refers  only  to 
ship.  It  applies,  however,  to  a 
policy  on  goods  where  the  ship  is 
warranted  neutral.  See  Baring  v. 
Claggett  (1802),  3  B.  &  P.  201. 

{k)  Siffkin  V.  Lee  (1807),  2  B.  & 
P.  N.  B.  484.  See  1  Marshall,  Ins. 
412  ;  1  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  802. 
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662.  The  same  principles  whicli  apply  to  the  proofs  of    Sect.  668. 
nationality  required  by  the  general    law  of    nations    are  Documents 
applicable  to  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  commercial  oommerciJ 
treaties  of  modem  states  (/).  treaties. 

By  the  treaty  of  1778  between  France  and  America,  it  was  Rich  v, 
agreed  that  ships  belonging  to  either  state  "must  be  furnished    ^  ^^' 
with  sea-letters  or  passports "  (to  be  made  out  in  the  form 
annexed  to  the  treaty),  "  expressing  the  name,  property  and 
build  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of 
the  master  or  commander." 

A  ship  insured  "from  London  to  Guernsey,  and  from 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Africa,"  &c.,  "  warranted  American 
property,"  while  this  treaty  was  in  force,  had  sailed  from 
London  to  Guernsey  without  any  passport,  but  from  Guernsey, 
and  until  she  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  she  had 
such  passport  on  board  and  exhibited  it  to  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  Lord  Kenyon  and  the 
Court  of  Bang's  Bench  held  that  although  the  ship  was  not 
lawful  prize,  yet  the  warranty  of  neutrality  was  broken  by 
her  having  sailed  from  London  to  Guernsey  without  a  pass- 
port (rw).  "  The  ship,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  "under  this  war- 
ranty, was  not  only  not  to  be  liable  to  risks  arising  from 
her  not  being  American  property,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
liable  to  any  inconvenience  or  impediment  arising  from 
her  not  being  in  the  condition  required  by  the  treaty  with 
France"  {m). 

The  following  case  shows  the  strictness  with  which  the  Baring  v. 
Courts  will  exact  a  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty       ^^^ 
regulations.     In  this  same  treaty  the  sea-letter  is  required  to 
express  "  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander."     A  ship  "  warranted  American "  had  a  sea- 
letter  running  as  follows : — "  Permission  has  been  granted  to 

(/)  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  PoUardr.  wa6  not  due  to  the  want   of   the 

BeU  (1800),  8  T.  R.  440.  passport,  this  case,  in  view  of  the 

(m)  Bioh  V,  Parker  (1798),  2  Esp.  concluding  words  of  sect.  36,8ab-s.  2, 

616  ;    S,   a,    7    T.    R.    706,    709.  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  would  now  be 

Inaomoch,  howeyer,  as  the  loss  here  decided  differently. 
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George  Dominic,  master  of  the  ship  called  the  *  Mount 
Vernon,'  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  harden  of,"  &o. 
The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  town  in  the 
sea-letter  must  necessarily,  from  its  collocation,  be  referred 
to  the  ship  and  not  to  the  master,  and  that  the  sea-letter  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  (w). 

In  the  same  case,  as  it  appeared  that  the  owner  of  the 
ship  had  not  been  naturalized  in  America,  and  his  ship 
consequently  had  not  acquired  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
registered  ships  of  the  United  States  by  the  American 
Navigation  Act  of  1792,  the  Court  held  that  the  ship  on 
this  ground  also  was  not  "  American  "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  warranty  (o), 

663.  Although  it  is  requisite,  to  comply  with  a  warranty  of 
neutrality,  that  a  ship  should  be  furnished  with  all  documents 
required  by  treaties  between  her  own  and  other  states,  the 
same  rule  does  not  apply  to  those  marine  regulations  and 
ordinances  which  foreign  states  mate  in  time  of  war  contrary 
or  in  addition  to  the  law  of  nations.  Questions  of  neutrality 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  subject  only 
to  such  alterations  and  modifications  therein  as  may  have 
been  introduced  by  treaties  between  the  state  to  which  the 
ship  belongs  and  other  powers.  The  warranty  imposes  no 
obligation  on  the  neutral  shipowner  to  furnish  himself  with 
every  document  that  the  belligerent  powers  may  require  by 
their  own  private  ordinances,  unsanctioned  by  international 


(«)  Baring  v.  Claggett  (1802),  3 
B.  &  P.  201  (before  Lord  Alvanley 
and  the  Cowd  of  C.  P.),  and  S.  C.  in 
error  (1804),  5  East,  398  (before  Lord 
EUenborough  and  the  Court  of 
K.  B.).  Inasmuch  as  the  policy  in 
this  case  was  on  cargo,  and  the 
condemnation  was  not  due  to  the 
informalitj  in  the  sea-letter,  the 
decision  would  now,  in  view  of 
sub-sect.  2  of  sect.  36  of  the  Mar. 
Ins.  Act,  be  otherwise. 

(o)  Baring  t^.  Claggett  (1802),  3  B. 


&  P.  20 1 .  Kent,  C.  J. ,  supposes  that 
Lord  Alvanley  did  not  know  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1802,  giving 
vessels  not  entitled  to  a  register,  but 
American  owned,  all  the  advantages 
of  national  protection :  1  Phillips, 
Ins.  s.  813,  n.  He  certainly  did  not, 
for  Baring  v.  Claggett  was  only 
decided  in  1802,  and  the  ship  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  warranty  had 
been  captured  six  years  before,  in 
1796. 
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treaty,  as  evidences  of  neutrality.     In  no  case,  therefore,  will    Sect.  663. 
the  want  of  such  documents  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
neutrality  {p). 

664.  A  warranty  of  neutrality  implies  that  the  ship  shall  Engaging  in 
(so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the  matter)  (q)  he  conducted  ^oniafOT 
on  the  voyage  with  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  neutrality.  ^^  ^f  ^^j^ 
If  she  be  guilty  of  any  conduct  which  by  the  rules  of  war  enemy, 
renders  her  liable  to  hostile  capture,  this  is  a  breach  of  the 
warranty. 

Thus,  engaging  in  the  privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade 
of  the  enemy — simulating  or  destroying  papers— resisting 
the  right  of  search — violating  the  laws  of  blockade — are 
all  so  many  forfeitures  of  neutrality  and  breaches  of  the 
warranty.     We  will  consider  these  in  their  order. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  as  interpreted  in  this  country,  the  Rule  of  1766. 
following  rule  (frequently  called  the  liule  of  1756;  hafi  been 
firmly  established  as  a  principle  of  o«r  laws  of  war.  If 
during  war  neutral  property  be  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
the  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  which  is  not 
open  to  foreigners  in  time  of  peace,  such  property  loses  its 
character  of  neutrality  and  becomes  liable  to  hostile 
capture  (r). 

This  rule  stands  on  two  grounds :  1.  That  the  neutral,  by 
thus  acting,  interposes  to  relieve  the  enemy  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  other  belligerent  had  reduced  him,  and  to 
that  extent  deprives  that  belligerent  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  2.  That  the  neutral  employed  in  a  trade,  reserved  by 
the  enemy  to  his  own  subjects,  identifies  himself  with  that 

(p)  Mayner.  Walter  (1782), before  {q)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  a.  36,  sub-s.  1. 

Lord  Mansfield,  1  Marshall,  Ins.  402.  (r)  The  rule  is  firmly  established : 

See  also  the  remarks  on  that  case,  see  The  Immaouel  (1799)^  2  C.  Bob. 

and  Barzillaj  r.  Lewis,  ibid.  404,  405.  186 ;  and  see  especially  1  Kent,  Com. 

Pollard  V.  Bell  (1800),  8  T.  R.  434  ;  81—86,    which    contains    an    able 

Bird  V.  Appleton  (1800),  ibid.  562 ;  exposition  of    the    whole   doctrine, 

Price  V.  BeU  (1801),  I  East,  663.   See  together  with  a   reference    to    the 

further^  post,  }  684.  American  authorities. 
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Sect.  664.  enemy,  and  assumes  his  character:  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  "  If  a  neutral  ship  trades  to  a  French  colony  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  French  ship,  and  is  thus  adopted  and 
naturalized,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  a  French  ship,  and  is 
liable  to  be  taken  "  («),  This  rule  was  imiformly  acted  upon 
by  Lord  Stowell  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  great 
maritime  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  1792  to  1815. 

Limitationa         665.  The  rule,  however,  is  confined  to  trade  directly  be- 

1750!*  tween  the  enemy's  colony  and  the  mother  coimtry,  and  does 

not  apply  where  the  produce  of  a  hostile  colony  is  bofid  fide 

imported  into  a  neutral  country  and  thence  re-exported  into 

the  mother  country. 

A  cargo  of  Spanish  colonial  produce  was  imported  from 
the  Havannah  in  an  American  ship  into  the  United  States, 
and,  after  being  landed  and  duties  paid,  was  re-exported  in 
the  same  ship  into  Spain ;  Lord  Stowell  held  this  to  be  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction  and  that  the 
trade  was  legalized  {t).  But  merely  touching  at  the  neutral 
port  and  paying  nominal  duties  there  was  not  enough  (w). 

The  question,  in  fact,  in  all  cases  is  one  of  intent.     Did 

the  animus  importandi  terminate  at  the  intermediate  port  or 

look  to  an  ulterior  one  ?     Was  it,  imder  the  circumstances,  a 

bond  fide  importation  ending  at  the  intermediate  port,  or  a 

mere  contrivance  to  cover  the  original  scheme  of  the  voyage 

to    an  ulterior  portP      This  is  the  true  principle  of  the 

cages  {x). 

This  rule  is         This  rule  was  uniformly  repudiated  by  the  United  States 

by\hfuS  throughout    the    whole  of    the  war  of    1812—1814,  but 

States.  Chancellor  Kent  intimates  the  possibility,  that  if  the  United 

States  were  ever  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a  maritime  war 

with  an  enemy  who  threw  the  whole  of  his  colonial  or  ooast- 

(»)  In  Berens  v,  Racker  (1761),  1  {t)  The  P0II7  (1800),  2  C.  Rob. 

W.  Bl.  314.    France  being  then  at      361. 

war  with  this  country,    "French"  (u)  The  Essex,  cited  5  0.  Rob. 

in  this  paragraph  is  equlyalent  to      368 ;  The  Maria  (1805),  ibid,  365. 
"belligerent."  (ar)  Per  Sir  Wm.  Grant  in  The 

William  (1806),  5  0.  Rob.  886. 
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mg  trade  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  neutrals,  they  might   Sect.  665. 
Ve  induced  to  feel  more  sensihly  than  they  had  hitherto  done 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  of  foreign  jurists  in  favour  of 
the  policy  and  equity  of  the  rule  (y). 

666.  Carrying  simulated  papers  is  a  ground  of  capture  £tnd  Oarndng 
condemnation,  and,  if  without  leave  expressly  given  in  the  papers, 
j)olicy,  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  (s)  :  this  is 
80,  eyen  though  it  be  impossible  without  such  papers  to  carry 
on  the  proposed  trade  (a) . 

So,  carrying  suspicious  papers  has  been  held  in  the  United  or  Buspidoufl 
States  to  be  a  breach  of  this  warranty.  Under  a  policy  on 
goods  "warranted  American  property,"  certain  papers  relat- 
ing to  a  former  shipment  were  concealed  in  a  cask  on  board 
and  were  referred  to  in  a  letter  written  in  sympathetic  ink, 
and  they  were  such  altogether  as  to  throw  a  mystery  over  the 
shipment — this  was  held  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  (ft). 

So  it  has  been  held  in  the  United  States,  and  apparently  Attempting 

to  diflguifle 

on  sound  principles,  that  an  attempt  to  disguise  belligerent  beUigereat 
goods  as  neutral  and  carrying  them  as  such  with  neutral  SeutrJf 
cargo,  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  and  will 
avoid  the  policy  as  to  the  neutral  cargo,  though  if  the  same 

(y)  1  Kent,  Com.  84,  85.    Phillips  of  the  Courts,  be  disregarded  by  the 

(toI.  I  g.  278),  after  stating  that  his  enemy.      See   The    Dos   Hermanos 

oountrymen  had  suffered  much  under  (1817),  2  Wheaton,   76;   and  anUy 

this  role  in  the  English  Courts,  lays  $  95. 

it  down  that  such  trade,  opened  to  all  {z)  By  sect.  36,  sub-sect.  2,  of  the 

neotzalg  indiscriminately,  ought  not  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  as  to  which,  however, 

to  be  treated  as  contraband  except  see  $  661,  ante.     See  Homey er  t;. 

after  official  notice.  Asreg^ards  notice,  Lushington    (1812),  -15    East,    46  ; 

the  role  was  well  known.    Besides,  it  Oswell  v.  Vigne  (1812),    ibid.  70; 

ifl  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the  trade  is  Bell  v.  Bromfield  (1812),  ibid,  364. 
opened.    It  continues  to  be  a  priyi-  (a)  See  the  cases  in  East  last  cited, 

leged  trade,  and  the  neutrale  that  which  answer  the  doubt  raised  on 

embark  in  it  become  the  privil^^  this  point  by  Sir  J.  Mansfield  in  Steel 

traders  of  the  belligerent.    Even  if  r.  Lacy  (1810),  3  Taunt.  285. 
a  final  abolition  of  this  privUege  were  {b)  Carrere  r.  Union  Ins.  Co.  (1813), 

proclaimed,  this  being  done  under  3  Harris  &  Johnson,  324,  cited   1 

stress  of  war   and   for   belligerent  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  809. 
purposes,  may,  according  to  a  rule 

A. — VOL.  XL  3  H  • 
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Concealing 
papers. 


Spoliation  or 
destruotion 
of  papers. 


goods  had  been  taken  on  board  as  enemy's  goods  and  so 
documented,  the  only  eflFect  would  have  been  to  expose  them 
to  confiscation  {c). 

Concealing  papers,  material  for  the  proof  or  preservation  of 
neutral  character,  justifies  a  hostile  detention  and  carrying 
into  port  for  adjudication,  and  on  this  ground  it  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  that  the 
concealment  of  the  ship's  papers  will  generally  amount  to  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  {d). 

The  spoliation  or  destruotion  of  papers  is  a  still  more 
aggravated  circumstance  of  suspicion,  and  may  justify  an 
inference  that  the  ship  or  goods  are  enemy's  property  with- 
out further  proof :  it  does  not,  however,  in  this  country  create 
an  absolute  presumption  Juris  and  de  Jure  to  that  effect  (e). 
And  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  though  throwing  papers 
overboard  was  considered  as  a  strong  presumption  of  enemy's 
property,  yet  he  had  never  known  a  condemnation  on  that 
ground  only  (/). 


Enemy's 
goods  in 
neutral  ships 
and  neutral 
goods  in 
enemy's  ships' 
no  breach  of 
neutrality. 


667.  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  (g)  it  was  an 
established  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  cioted  upon  in  this 
country,  that  enemy's  property  carried  on  board  neutral  ships 
in  time  of  war  is  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  It  was 
not,  however,  held  to  involve  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality,  either 
in  the  ship  in  which  it  was  carried  or  in  the  cargo  together 
with  which  it  was  loaded  on  board,  if  such  cargo  belonged  to 
other  owners  and  was  covered  by  separate  insurances  {h). 

Neutral  goods  are  not  liable  to  seizure  on  board  enemy's 
vessels ;  and  this  on  the  same  principle  as  regulates  the  case 
last  considered,  viz.,  that  war  gives  a  right  to  capture  the 


(r)  PhoBnixIn8.Co.r.Pratt(18lO), 
2  Binn.  308  ;  Schwartz  v,  Ins.  Co.  of 
North  America  (1811),  3  Washington 
C.  C.  R.  117. 

(rf)  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Ins. 
Co.  (1813),  7  Cranch,  636,  cited  1 
Phillips,  8.  809. 


{e)  The  Hunter  (1816),    1   Dods.       East,  383. 


Adm.  R.  480. 

(/)  Bemardi  v,  Motteux  (1781),  2 
Dougl.  581.  The  American  rule  is 
the  same:  The  Pizarro  (1817),  2 
Wheaton,  227. 

iff)  See  post,  §  672. 

(A)  See  Barker  r.  Blakes  (1808),  9 
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goods  of  an  enemy,  but  not  of  a  friend.  It  would,  therefore,  Sect.  667. 
be  no  ground  of  avoiding  the  policy  that  goods  "  warranted 
neutral"  had  been  put  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel:  this, 
however,  must  be  understood  as  confined  to  the  enemy's 
merchant  vessels,  for  if  placed  on  board  an  armed  ship  of  the 
enemy  they  are  regarded  as  enemy's  property;  for  this  shows 
an  intention  to  resist  the  right  of  search  (i). 

And  the  same  consequence  has  been  held  to  follow,  for  the 
same  reason,  if  the  ship  on  which  they  are  loaded,  though 
neutral,  sails  under  convoy,  or  in  company  of  an  armed  belli- 
gerent force,  or  under  the  licence  of  a  hostile  government  [k) : 
the  doing  so  would  clearly  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty 
of  neutrality. 

668.  It  is  an  invariable  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  "N^olation  of 
that  if  a  neutral  violates  a  blockade  by  carrying  supplies  to,  or  blockade, 
in  any  way  trading  with,  a  blockaded  port,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
high  oflEenoe  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  thereby  subjects  his 
ship  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation  (/),  and  also  the  cargo, 
unless  it  be  proved  that  the  owner  thereof  could  not  have 
intended  to  violate  the  blockade  (/n) ;  and  this  penalty  may 
be  enforced  by  seizure  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
the  ship's  voyage  out  and  home,  though  long  subsequent  to 
the  act  of  violation  (w).  We  shall  have  occasion  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  violation  of  blockade  (o) ;  it  will  be  suflB- 
cient  here  to  lay  it  down  as  an  undoubted  rule,  that  any 
act  which  can   be  so  construed  will   entail   a  forfeiture  of 


(i)  The  Fanny  (1814),  1  Dodson's  Mercnrius    (1798),    1    C.   Rob.   80, 

Adm.  R.  443.  where  Sir  W.  Soott  stated  the  rnle 

{k)   Ibid.     See   also   The    Maria  somewhat  differently,  viz.,  that  the 

(1799),  1  C  Rob.  340.  cargo  was  not  liable  to  confiscation, 

(/)    Bynkershoek,     Qusest.    Juris  onless  the  owners  were  or  might  have 

Publici,  lib.  i.  c.  4,  s.  11;  Grotius  been  cognizant  of  the  blockade  before 

de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  they  sent  it. 

8.  6  ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  iii.  («)  The  Welvaart  van Pillaw  (1799), 

c.  7,  s.  117.  2  C.  Rob.  128;  The  Juffrow  Maria 

(m)  Baltazzi  r.  Ryder  (1868),  12  Schroeder  (1800),  3  C.  Rob.  147. 
Moo.  P.  C.  C.  163.    See  also  The  (o)  See  Part  n.  Chap.  5,  post, 

3h3 
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Sect.  668.   neutral  privileges,  and  be   a  breach   of    the  warranty  of 
neutrality. 


Canymg  669.  Few  modes  of  violating  the  rules  of  neutral  conduct 

hostile  °  ,     , 

despatches,      are  of  a  more  aggravated  description  than  carrying  hostile 

despatches,  i.e.,  communications  made  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, or  the  spies  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  to  its  forces  at 
the  theatre  of  war,  or  vice  rersd.  Such  conduct  in  all  cases 
exposes  to  confiscation  the  neutral  ship  so  employed,  and  if 
there  be  any  connection  between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  then  (but  not,  it  seems,  otherwise)  the  cargo  also  (p)  ; 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  it  would  amoimt  to  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  of  neutrality. 

But  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  neutral  ship 
carrying  the  despatches  of  the  ambassador  of  one  of  the 
belligerents  from  the  neutral  country  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
belligerent  state  (q). 

670.  As  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
contraband  of  war  in  treating  hereafter  of  the  illegality  of 
the  risks,  we  will  here  only  observe  that,  as  carrying  contra- 
band articles  entails  the  confiscation  of  all  property  on  board 
the  neutral  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  it  would 
clearly  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  as 
to  such  property  (r)  ;  with  regard,  however,  to  the  ship  and 
such  portion  of  the  cargo  as  belongs  to  different  owners,  it 
will  only,  it  should  seem,  produce  such  a  result  when  the 
circumstances  of  criminality  are  such  as  to  involve  both  ship 
and  cargo  in  one  common  penalty  (5). 
Carrying  a  The  carriage  of  a  belligerent's  despatches,  or  of  military  or 

despatches  or   naval  persons  in  his  service,  under  circumstances  which  render 


Ambassadors' 
despatches 
not  within 
the  role. 


Carrying 
contraband 
of  war. 


{p)  The  Atalanta  (1808),  6  C.  Rob. 
440. 

{q)  The  Caroline  (1808),  ibid.  461. 

(r)  See  Seymour  v.  London  and 
Provincial  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1872), 
41  L.  J.  C.  P.  193.  In  that  case 
there  was  a  warranty  in  a  policy  on 


goods  against  contraband.  Some  of 
the  goods  covered  by  the  policy  being 
contraband,  it  was  held  that  the 
policy  was  void  in  toto. 

(s)  The  Ringende  Jacob  (1798), 
1  C.  Rob.  89 ;  The  Bermuda  (1865), 
3  Wallace,  614. 
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the  ship  liable  to  condemnation  (t)  is,  no  doubt,  a  breach  of    Sect.  670. 
the  warranty  of  neutrality.      But  the  carriage  of   naval  military 

.  ,      persons  in  Ms 

officers  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  affirming  the  service, 
decision  of  Bigham,  J.,  not  to  be  a  breach  of  a  warranty 
against "  contraband  of  war,"  as  both  in  legal  and  in  com- 
mercial language  the  word  "  contraband "  is  not  applied  to 
persons,  but  only  to  goods  (u), 

671.  In  order  to  enforce  the  rights  of  belligerent  nations,  Reeisidng 
and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  all  vessels  of  search, 
on  the  high  seas,  the  Law  of  Nations  arms  the  belligerents 
with  the  power  of  visitation  and  search. 

If,  upon  making  the  search,  the  vessel  be  found  employed 
in  contraband  trade,  or  (according  to  the  rule  acted  upon  in 
this  country  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856)  in 
carrying  enemy's  property,  or  in  carrying  hostile  despatches 
or  troops,  she  is  liable  to  be  brought  in  for  enquiry  by  a 
Court  of  Prize  as  to  her  conduct,  or  the  national  character  of 
the  cargo. 

If  either  the  ship  herself,  or  the  vessel  under  whose  con- 
voy she  is  sailing,  resist  this  right  of  search  when  lawfully 
exercised,  or  attempt  a  rescue  while  being  conducted  into 
port  for  adjudication,  such  conduct  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of 
her  neutrality,  and  exposes  both  ship  and  cargo,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  the  penalties  of  confiscation  (x). 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  European  history  to  The  Armed 
put  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  search,  as  far  as  it  of  1780. 
relates  to  the  carriage  of  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral 
ships ;  the  most  memorable  of  these  was  the  Armed  Neutrality 
of  1780 — ^a  league  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress 

(t)   See,    as   to   despatches,    The  Mutual  Marine  Ass.  Co.,  [1908]  1 

Atahuita  (1807),   6    C.   Rob.   440;  K.  B.  911  ;  2  K.  B.  504,  C.  A. 

The  Caroline  (1807),  ibid.  461 ;  The  (x)  See  Vattel,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,8.  114; 

Madison  (1810),  Edw.Adm.  R.  224;  The  Maria  (1799),   1  C.  Rob.  340. 

The  Rapid  (1810),  ibid.  228.    See,  as  The  convention  between  Russia  and 

to  military  persons,  The  Friendship  England,  17th  June,  1801.    In  the 

(1807),   6  0.  Rob.  420  ;   The  Oro-  United  States,  The  Nereide  (1815),  9 

zembo  (1807),  ibid.  430.  Cranch,  427  ;    The  Marianna  Flora 

(u)  Yangtae  Ins.  Ass.  v.  Indemnity  (1826),  11  Wheaton,  42. 
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Sect.  671.  Catherine  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  propagating  the 
principle  "that  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  that  the 
neutral  flag  should  be  a  substitute  for  all  other  proof  of 
nationality,  and  protect  all  goods  carried  under  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  right  of  search. 

England,  considering  this  an  attempt  to  introduce  by  force 
a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  perseveringly  resisted  it ;  and 
when,  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Armed 
Neutrality  re-appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Baltic  Con- 
federacy, she  so  vigorously  and  promptly  opposed  its  preten- 
sions, that  the  attempt  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  right 
of  belligerent  search  was  admitted  even  by  Russia  to  the 
very  fullest  extent  {y). 

Declaration         672.  On  the   conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War,  England 

1866?™'  concurred  with  France,   Austria,   Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia 

and  Turkey,  in    establishing  the    principle  that   free  ships 

make  free  goods.     The  Declaration  appended  to  the  Treaty 

of  Paris  of  1856  is  this : — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neuti^al   flag   covers   enemy's   goods,   with  the 

exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral   goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are   not 

liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective  ; 

that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suflBcient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the  enemy. 
Most  of  the  maritime  states  have  formally  adhered  to  this 
Declaration.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the  United 
States  and  Spain  ;  but  during  the  recent  war  between  these 
Powers,  both  of  them  agreed  to  the  exemption  of  enemy's 
goods  in  neutral  ships  from  capture. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  right  of  search, 
abolished  as  far  as  relates  to   enemy's  property  on  board 

(^)    In    the    convention    between       of  search,  e?en  of  merchant  ships 
England    and    Russia,    17th  June,       under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war. 
1801,  the  latter  admitted  the  right 
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neutral   ships   as   to  states  adhering  to  the  Declaration  of    Sect.  672. 
Paris,  subsists  as  to  the  other  points  in  respect  to  which  it 
was  formerly  exercised — viz.,  the  carriage  of  troops — hostile 
despatches— contraband  of  war. 

673.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  exposition  anywhere  to  Exposition 
be  met  with  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  right  of  search  is  doctrine  of 
contained  in  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  JTSariiL" 
case  of  the  "Maria"  (s).     The  points  established  in  it  are 

thus  expressed  by  that  great  master  of  law  and  language : — 

1.  The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships 

on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  whatever 
be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an 
incontrovertible  right  of  the  lawfully-oonmiissioned 
cruisers  of  the  belligerent  nation. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral  country 

being  interposed  in  any  manner  of  mere  force, 
cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully- 
commissioned  belligerent  cruiser. 

3.  The  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this 

right  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld 
from  visitation  and  search. 

674.  Agreeably  to  these  principles  Lord  Stowell,  in  that  ResiBtanoe 
case,  pronoimced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  a  whole  fleet    ^  o^^^J* 
of  Swedish  ships  sailing  imder  convoy  of  a  Swedish  man-of- 
war  under  instructions  to  resist  by  force  the  right  of  search 
claimed    by  lawfully-commissioned    British    cruisers.      The 
resistance  of  the  convoying  ship  was  held  to  be  the  resistimce 

of  the  whole  convoy,  subjecting  all  to  confiscation  (a). 

The  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  Sailing  with 
or  neutral  convoy  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  search  is  a  Se^p^ 
violation  of  neutraUty  (6) .  *>^  weiirtanoe. 

(»)  (1799),  1  C.  Rob.  340.  {b)  Ibid.    See  the  authorities  ool- 

(a)  The  Maria  (1799),   1  C.  Rob.      looted  as  to  this  point,  I  Kent,  Com. 

340.  165,  n.  (b)  and  (c),  and  1  Phillipa, 

Ins.  s.  818. 
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[part  11. 


Sect.  674,  The  right  of  search  includes  that  of  sending  a  vessel  into 
port  for  the  more  satisfactory  examination  of  the  national 
character  of  the  property,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
groimd  of  doubt  (c).  It  is  therefore  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  if  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  thus 
sent  into  port,  attempt  to  rescue  the  vessel  (rf). 

With  regard  to  the  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  can  only  be 
exercised — Istly,  by  ships  of  war  or  lawfully-commissioned 
cruisers  of  the  belligerents;  2ndly,  upon  private  merchant 
ships  of  the  neutrals,  and  not  in  any  case  upon  public  ships 
of  war ;  3rdly,  during  the  existence  of  war  (e). 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  it  may  be  laid 
down  generally  that  it  must  be  conducted  with  due  care  and 
regard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  vessel  (/). 


What  the 
right  of 
search 
inoludes. 


Limitatioiis 
upon  right 
of  searon. 


Effect  of 
foreign 
judgments 
as  proof  of 
breach  of 
warranty. 


676.  One  of  the  means  most  frequently  used  for  proving 
that  the  ship  or  goods  warranted  neutral  had  forfeited  their 
neutrality  was  by  producing  the  judgment  or  sentence  of  a 
competent  Prize  Court  pronouncing  their  condemnation. 

Copies  of  the  sentence,  properly  authenticated  and  produced 
under  the  seal  of  the  Court,  were  in  such  cases  always  deemed 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  condemnation,  and  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  proceeded  {g). 

We  will  consider — First,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  Court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  prize ;  secondly,  when 
the  sentence  of  such  Court  is  to  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  breach  of  the  warrcmty. 


(o)  The  Maria  (1799),  I  C.  Rob. 
340. 

(//)  Garrels  v,  Kensington  (1799), 
8  T.  R.  230 ;  S,  P.  decided  in  the 
United  States,  WUcocks  v.  Union 
Ins.  CJo.  (1809),  2  Binn.  674,  cited  1 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  822.  See  also  The 
Dispatch  (1801),  3  C.  Rob.  278. 

{e)  See  The  Maria,  sup.  ;  Le  Loois, 


2  Dods.  Ad.  R.  210. 

(/)  Thurlow'sStatePapers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  503.  Mr.  Canning* s  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  August  3rd,  1807,  dted  I 
Kent,  Cora.  166,  n.  (a). 

iff)  See  cases  dted  in  Marshall, 
Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  393,  vol.  2,  p.  723,  and 
the  dicta  of  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Flindt  f .  Atkyns  (181 1),  3  Camp.  216. 
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676.  Whether  a  Court  acting  as  a  Prize  Court  has  com-    Sect.  676. 
petent  jiirisdiotion  depends  mainly  upon  the  points — 1,  by  A  competent 
whom  it  was  held  ;  2,  in  whose  dominions  it  was  held  ;  and  must  be— 
3,  where  the  prize  itself  lay. 

1.  The  condemnation  must  be  pronounced  by  a  Prize  Court  ]•  ^  I^n^f 

1      -r.  .       ^  Court  of  the 

of  the  government  of  the  captor ;  the  Prize  Court  even  of  a  government 

-I    ,T  4  1  •      •  J*  J.'  of  the  captor. 

co-belligerent  has  no  jurisdiction.  *^ 

2.  As  to  place,  it  is  established  that  although  the  Prize  \  Sitting  in 
.  ...  .  .     thetemtory 

Court  of  the  captor  may  sit  in  the  territory  of  an  ally,  yet  it  either  of  the 

is  not  lawful  for  such   a  Coui't  to  act  in  the  territory  of  an^aUv,  but 
a  neutral  (A),   notwithstanding  that   the  territory  is  in  the  "g*^ 
military  occupation  of  a  belligerent,  if  the  neutral  govern- 
ment still  exists  (e). 

It  is  established  that  a  Prize  Court  of  the  government  of 
the  captors,  whether  sitting  in  its  own  territory  or  that  of  an 
ally,  may  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  ou  a 
captured  ship  brought  into  a  port  of  the  ally  (k). 

677. — 3.  It  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  a  Prize  Court,  3.  A  Prize 

though  sitting  in  the  country  of  the  captors,  had  no  juris-  jr^iotbn 

diction  over  prizes  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  and  Lord  Stowell,  ^^?^  ^^^ 

in  one  case,  seems  to  have  acted  on  this  principle  (/).     Sub-  neutral  or 

,  r  r      \  /  allied  ports, 

sequently,  however,  though  he  still  admitted  the  correctness 

of  the  principle,  yet  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  contrary 

practice  which  had  so  long  a  period  prevailed,  and  acted  upon 

the  rule  that  the  condemnation  by  a  Court  of  the  captors, 

sitting  in  the  country  of  the  captors,  upon  prizes  carried  into 

a  neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  is  valid  by  the  general 

usage  of  nations  {m) .   On  appeal  his  judgment  was  affirmed  (n) . 

(A)  The  Flad  Oyen  (1799),  1  0.  Rob.  209 ;    The  Betsy  (1800),   ibid, 

Rob.  135 ;   Havelock  v,  Rookwood  210,  n.  ;   Oddy  v.  BoviU  (1802),   2 

(1799),  8  T.  R.  268.    The  S.  P.  held  East,  473,  8.  P. 

in  the  United  States,  L'lnvindble  (/)  The   Heretelder  (1799),    1    C. 

(1816),  1  Wheaton,  238 ;  TheEstrella  Rob.  114,  119,  n. 

(1819),  4  Wheaton,  298.  (m)  The  Henrick  and  Maria  (1799), 

(t)  Donaldson  r.  Thompson  (1808),  4  C.  Rob.  43;  The  Puri^sima  Cou- 

1    Gamp.  429  ;    Hagedorn  v.    Bell  oepcion  (1805),  6  C.  Rob.  45,  47. 

(1813),  1  M.  &  S.  450.  (n)  The  Henrick  and  Maria,    on 

{k)  The  Christopher  (1799),  2  G.  appeal    (1807),    6  C.  Rob.    138,   n. 
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When  the 
seotence  of  a 
foreign  Prize 
CSourt  is 
oonclosive. 


Same  rule  in 
the  United 
States. 


During  the  Crimean  War  the  question  arose  again  in  the  case 
of  some  Russian  ships  which,  being  unfit  to  be  brought  here, 
were  sold  at  Memel  with  the  consent  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Lushington,  while  condemning  them  under  the 
circumstances,  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  principle  that 
a  prize  must  be  brought  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  country  {o) . 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  so  decided, 
that  a  belligerent  Prize  Court,  sitting  in  its  own  country,  has 
lawful  jurisdiction  to  condemn  as  prize  captured  ships  brought 
into  the  ports  of  an  ally  {p), 

678.  How  far  the  sentences  of  foreign  Prize  Courts  are  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neu- 
trality is  a  question  upon  which  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  judges  existed  at  one  time. 

**  Since  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Lothian  r. 
Henderson  (1803),  it  may  now  be  assumed,"  says  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  as  the  settled  doctrine  of  a  Court  of  English  law, 
that  all  sentences  of  foreign  Courts  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  decide  questions  of  prize  are  to  be  received  here  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  actions  on  policies  of  insurance  upon  every 
subject  immediately  and  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  foreign  Courts,  and  upon  which  they  have  professed  to 
decide  judicially"  (g). 

This  rule  of  the   English  law  has  been  adopted  in  the 


This  rule  is  adopted  in  the  United 
States  :  Hudson  r.  Guestier  (1808),  4 
Cranch,  293 ;  Williams  r.  Armroyd 
(1813),  7  Cranch,  423.  This  matter 
is  discussed  by  Mr.  Maclachlan  (Mer- 
chant Shipping,  p.  23)  in  a  long  note. 
The  editors,  however,  do  not  agree 
with  his  observations  as  to  the  effect 
of  Lord  Stowell's  decisions. 

(o)  The  PoUsa  (1864),  Spinks'  Prize 
Cases,  67. 

{p)  The  Christopher  (1799),  2  C. 
Bob.  209. 

(q)  Bolton  f.  Gladstone  (1804),  6 
East,   166,   160.      See    the  learned 


opinions  delivered  bj  Blackburn,  J., 
in  Castrique  r.  Imrie  (1809),  L.  R.  4 
H.  L.  414,  425  ;  Godard  v.  Gray 
(1870),  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139,  147  ; 
Schibsby  v.  Westenholz  (1870),  ibid, 
165.  In  Ballantyne  v.  Mackinnon, 
[1896]  2  Q.  B.  463,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  said  that  the  cases  in  which 
the  judgments  of  Prize  Courts  were 
held  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  ships  were  not  neutral 
are  exceptional  oases,  and  have  no 
application  to  judgments  in  rem  in 
general. 
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federal  Courts  of  the  United  States  (r),  and  though  there    Sect.  678. 

has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  State  Courts  on 

the  point,  yet  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  on  the  other 

side  the  Atlantic  seems  clearly  to  be  in  favour  of  the  binding 

force  and  universal  application  of  this  doctrine  of  English 

law  («). 

The  law  in  France  is  different,  and  the  French  Courts,  But  not  in 
though  they  will  enforce  a  foreign  judgment  in  France,  after 
subjecting  to  examination  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeds, 
will  not  permit  a  foreign  judgment,  though  pronounced  by  a 
competent  Court,  to  be  conclusive  evidence  in  the  French 
Courts  of  the  facts  as  to  which  it  decides  (t). 

The  first  English  case  in  which  this  rule  of  international 
comity  was  established  was  that  of  Hughes  v,  Cornelius,  in 
the  year  1682  (u). 

The  rule  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  case  of  hostile 
tribunals,  though  many  of  the  English  judges.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  particular  (a?),  have  expressed  their  regret  at  this 
establishment  and  extension  of  the  rule. 

The  doctrine,  however,  stands  on  too  firm  ground  to  be 
shaken,  and  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  somewhat  perplexed 
decisions  by  which,  under  varying  circumstances,  the  English 
Courts  have  sought  to  modify  and  apply  it. 

679.  The  proposition  itself  is :   That  the  sentence  of  a  Limitationa 
foreign  Prize  Court  is  conclusive  evidence  in  our  Courts  upon  doctrine, 
all    points  within    its    jurisdiction,   and    upon  which  the 
sentence,  on  the  face  of  it,  professes  to  decide,  but  upon  none 
other. 

The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  these  judgments  Sentences 

only  oon« 

(r)  Crondson  v.  Leonard    (1808),  very  elaborate  and  learned  note  of 

4  Granch,   434  ;    Bradstreet  v.  The  ChanceUor  Kent,  2  Com.  121,  n.  (a). 

Neptune  Ins.  Co.  (1839),  3  Sumner's  (u)  Carth.   32  ;    T.  Raym.  473  ; 

R.  600.  Shower,  143. 

(«)  2  Kent,  Com.  121,  n.  (a).  {x)  Donaldson r.  Thompson  (1808), 

(fj  Such  seems  to  be  the  result  of  1  Camp.  429.    See  also  his  remarks 

the  French  aathorities,  which,  how-  in  Fisher  v.  Ogle  (1808),  ibid,  418. 

ever,  are  very  conflicting.    See  the 
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are  only  conclusive  as  to  the  points  upon  which  they  profess 
to  decide.  It  follows  that,  unless  the  sentence  professes  to  be 
grounded  on  some  fact  or  state  of  facts,  which,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality ;  as,  cg,^  that 
the  ship  was  "enemy's  property,"  or  "was  not  properly 
documented  according  to  treaties,"  the  sentence  is  not  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality. 

680.  Formerly  our  Courts  would  not  give  a  conclusive 
effect  to  facts  merely  set  out  in  the  preamble  or  reciting  part 
of  these  sentences  as  motives  of  the  condemnation,  but  not 
expressly  stated  in  the  adjudicative  clause  as  the  ground  of 
the  sentence  {y).  Subsequently,  however,  a  more  liberal  rule 
of  interpretation  prevailed,  according  to  which,  if  it  clearly 
appear  by  necessary  inference  from  the  whole  of  the  sentence 
taken  together  what  that  ground  was,  and  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  neutrality  of  the  condemned  property, 
such  sentence  will  be  conclusive  to  falsify  the  warranty  (s). 

But  that  it  may  have  this  effect,  the  real  ground  upon 
which  the  sentence  proceeded  must  be  clearly  deducible  by 
plain  inference  from  the  whole  taken  together;  and  such 
ground  must  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality  by  the  law 
of  nations.  If  there  be  so  much  ambiguity  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  ground  on  which  the  sentence 
proceeded,  it  is  not  conclusive  («). 

The  rule  is  thus  laid  down  by  Tindal,  C.  J. :  "  In  order  to 
conclude  the  parties  from  contesting  the  ground  of  con- 
denmation  in  an  English  Court  of  Law,  such  ground  must 


(y)  Christie  v.  Secretan  (1799),  8 
T.  R.  192. 

(z)  See  Kindersleyc.  Chase  (1801), 
1  Marshall,  Ins.  426 ;  Bell  v.  Car- 
stairs  ('.811),  14  East,  374,  392,  394; 
Bolton  V.  Gladstone  (1804),  5  East, 
166  ;  S,  C.  (1809),  2  Taunt.  86 ; 
Baring  v.  Koyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1804),  6  East,  99,  overruling  as  to 
this  point  the  N.  Pr.  decision  of 
Lord    EUenhorough    in    Fisher    v. 


Ogle  (1808),  1  Camp.  418,  in  which 
his  Lordship  decided  that  the  sentence 
is  evidence  only  of  what  it  positively 
and  specifically  affirms  in  the  adjudi- 
cative part  of  it,  not  of  what  may  he 
gathered  from  it  hy  way  of  inference. 
(a)  Bemardi  v.  Motteux  (1781),  2 
Dougl.  675;  Calvert  v.  Bovill  (1798), 
7  T.  R.  623 ;  Fisher  r.  Ogle  (1808), 
1  Camp.  418  ;  Dalgleish  v,  Hodgson 
(1831),  7  Bing.  496. 
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appear  dearly  on  the  face  of  the  sentence ;  it  must  not  be  Sect,  680. 
collected  by  inference  only  or  left  in  uncertainty,  whether  the 
ship  was  condemned  on  one  ground  which  would  not  be  a 
just  ground  of  condemnation  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  on 
another  ground  which  would  amount  only  to  a  breach  of  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  condemning  country"  (6). 

In  an  early  case  before  Lord  Mansfield,  where  a  sentence  Bemardi  v. 
of  ambiguous  construction  stated  on  the  face  of  it  two  facts 
as  the  basis  of  adjudication,  one  of  which  raised  the  inference 
that  the  condemnation  did  not  proceed  on  the  ground  of 
enemy's  property  but  on  the  ground  of  a  non-compliance 
with  the  private  ordinances  of  the  condemning  state,  his 
Lordship  permitted  the  plaintiff  to  show  by  collateral 
evidence  that  the  latter  ground  was  that  on  which  the 
foreign  Court  really  proceeded  (c). 

So,  in  a  case  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  Court  of  King's  Calvert  v. 
Bench,  where  the  sentence  of  a  French  Prize  Court  con- 
demned property,  "  warranted  American,"  on  three  grounds, 
alleged  in  the  preamble  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
ambiguous  on  which  the  sentence  really  proceeded,  and  none 
of  which  was  a  just  ground  of  condemnation  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  the  Court  held  the  sentence  not  conclusive  to  prove 
a  forfeiture  of  neutrality  (d). 

Where  the  sentence  merely  condemned  the  ship  as  prize, 
without  stating  on  the  f  8W)e  of  it  any  grounds  of  condemnation, 
Lord  Mansfield  in  one  case  permitted  the  defendant  to  show, 
by  collateral  evidence,  that  it  really  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  a  violation  of  neutrality  (<?).  In  another  case  of  the  same 
kind,  his  Lordship  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  condemnation 
by  a  competent  Court,  "  as  good  and  lawful  prize,"  where  no 
grounds  were  stated,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  a  breach  of 
the  warranty  of  neutrality  (/).     The  authority  of  this  case 

(b)  Dalglewh  v.  Hodgson  (1831),  {e)  Fernandez  v.  Da  Costa  (1764), 
7  Bing.  d04.  Beawes,  314  ;  1  Marshall,  Ids.  398. 

(c)  Bernardi  p.  Motteux  (1781),  2  (/)  Salouoci  v.  Woodmass  (1784), 
Dougl.  576.  2  Park,  Ins.  727 ;    1  Marshall,  Iw. 

(d)  Calvertr.  Bovill  (1798),  7  T.  R.  405. 
523. 
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has,  however,  been  doubted  {g)y  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
reconcilable  with  the  rule  laid  down  as  above  by  Tindal,  0.  J., 
in  Dalgleish  v.  Hodgson. 

681.  If  the  sentence  in  the  adjudicative  part  of  it  ex- 
pressly condemns  ship  or  goods  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
enemy's  property,  such  sentence,  though  manifestly  unjust, 
will  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  a  breach  of 
the  warranty  of  neutrality. 

An  insurance  was  effected  on  the  freight  of  a  ship  "  war- 
ranted American  property  " :  the  ship,  being  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  was  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a  French 
Prize  Court,  which,  after  reciting  the  fact  that  she  had  not  a 
list  of  her  crew  on  board  conformably  to  the  model  annexed 
to  the  treaty  of  1778  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
proceeded  as  follows  : — "  The  tribunal,  therefore,  adjudges 
the  validity  of  the  captxire  and  confiscation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  the  whole  being,  for  want  of  the  captain's  having  the 
papers  in  due  form,  decreed  to  belong  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  "  :  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  this  sentence  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  breach  of  the  waiTanty.  Lord 
Kenyon  said :  "  The  ground  on  which  the  French  Court  pro- 
ceeded in  this  case  was  that  this  was  a  capture  of  enemy's 
property.  Whether  or  not  those  Courts  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  by  proper  means  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  inquire. 
Here  the  question  is  whether  they  have  not  stated,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  condemnation,  a  groimd  which  will  bear 
them  out  supposing  it  to  be  true ;  and  1  am  clearly  satisfied 
that  they  have  "  {h). 

682.  Even  though  the  foreign  Court  do  not  expressly 
declare  in  the   adjudicative  part  of  the  sentence  that  the 


{(f)  2  Smith's  L.  C.  11th  ed.  803, 
804.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Law- 
rence, J.,  on  this  case  in  Lothian  v. 
Henderson  (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  527, 
though  it  appears  that  the  learned 
Judge  approved  of  the  decision. 


{h)  Geyer V.  AguUar  (1798),  7  T.R. 
681  ;  S.  P.  Hughes  r.  Cornelius 
(1682),  Carth.  32;  T.  Raym.  473;  1 
Shower,  143  ;  per  cur,  Castrique  r. 
Imrie  (1861),  in  error,  30  L.  J.  C.  P. 
177,  184,  188. 
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subject  of  condemnation  was  enemy's  property ;  yet  if  it  can    Sect.  682. 

be  clearly  collected  from  the  whole  of  the  sentence  taken  that  proportj 

was  enemy's 
together  that  they  must  have  proceeded  on  this  groimd,  a  is  not 

breach  of  the  warranty  is  established.  necessary. 

Goods  "  warranted  Swedish  property  "  were,  with  the  ship,  Kinderaley 
seized  and  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court  of  the  Isle  of  ^'  **®* 
France,  whose  sentence,  after  stating  the  principal  question 
to  be  "  whether  the  ship  and  cargo  were  enemy's  property  or 
Swedish  property,"  proceeded  to  set  forth  several  insuflBcient 
grounds  of  condemnation,  and  then,  in  the  adjudicative  clause 
of  the  sentence,  referring  to  all  that  had  preceded,  used 
these  words,  "  whereupon  the  Court  declared  the  ship  and 
cargo  to  be  lawful  prize."  Sir  William  Grant,  on  appeal, 
giving  judgment  at  the  Cockpit  in  this  case,  decided  that,  as 
the  French  tribunal  had  cousidered  the  question  whether  the 
property  was  enemy's  or  neutral,  and  had  then  adjudged  it 
to  be  lawful  prize,  this  was  suflBcient  evidence  of  a  breach  of 
the  warranty,  as  they  must  have  been  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  it  was  enemy's  property  (i), 

"  The  result  of  all  the  cases,"  said  this  very  learned  Judge, 

"  is,  that  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Admiralty  is  conclusive  as 

to  all  that  it  professes  to  decide.     Now,  is  it  possible  to  say 

that  this  Court  did  not  profess  to  decide  whether  this  was  or 

was  not  enemy's  property  ?    It  was  the  only  question  the 

Court  did  profess  to  decide  "  (k).     Sir  William  Grant  also  in  The  presomp- 

this  case  observed  that  it  is  generally  to  be  presumed  that  faJi/i^\hAt 

such  sentences  proceed  on  legitimate  grounds,  which  throws  h^"^e"®"*f"*^ 

on  the  parties  impeaching  them  the  duty  of  showing  that  needed  on 

lawful 
they  have  proceeded  on  some  other  grounds  (/).     In  a  recent  grounds. 

(i)  Kindersley  v.  Chase,  at  the  mentti  in  rem  considered,  2  Smithes 
Cockpit,  22nd  July,  1 80 1 , 1  Marshall,  L.  G. ,  notes  to  Dachess  of  Kingston's 
Ins.  425.  See  also  Bolton  r.  Glad-  Case.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Black- 
stone  (1804),  5  East,  155,  in  error;  ham,  J.,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
(1809),  2  Taunt.  85,  which  proceeded  Lords  in  Castriqae  v.  Imrie  (1870  , 
on  the  same  principle.  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414  ;  and  as  to  foreigr 

{k)    Kinder-ley   r.   Chase,   at  the  judgments  generally,  the  judg^enti 

Cockpit,  22nd  July,  1801, 1  Marshall,  of  the  same  learned  judge  in  Godard 

Ins.  425.  V.  Gray  (1870),  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  139, 

(/)  1  Marshall,  Ins.  426,  427.     See  and  Schihsby  r.  Westenholz  (1870) 

the  effect  of  judgments  and  of  judg-  ibid.  1 55. 
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case,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeal  said  that  the  cases  in 
which  a  sentence  of  a  foreign  Court  has  been  held  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  condemned  was  not 
neutral,  are  exceptional,  and  that  they  have  no  application  to 
judgments  m  rem  in  general  (m), 

688.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  neutral  ship,  in  order  to 
comply  with  a  warranty  of  neutrality,  must  be  provided  with 
all  the  documents  required  by  treaty  («).  Hence,  if  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  profess  to  be  on  the  ground  that 
the  ship  had  not  those  evidences  of  neutrality  on  board,  the 
warranty  is  deemed  to  have  been  broken  (o). 

Nevertheless,  although  the  ship  be  warranted  in  the  policy 
to  belong  to  a  neutral  state,  this  may  be  explained  by  a  sub- 
sequent agreement,  so  as  to  preclude  the  effect  of  a  foreign 
sentence  of  condemnation  as  enemy's  property,  where,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  ship  was  neutral  property.  A  ship  was 
described  in  the  policy  as  "  an  American  vessel,"  and  doubts 
having  arisen  whether  this  was  not  a  warranty  of  neutrality, 
the  underwriters  signed  a  written  paper,  agreeing  **  that,  in 
case  of  capture  or  seizure,  the  assured  on  producing  papers 
to  prove  that  the  ship  and  cargo  were  really  neutral  should 
be  entitled  to  his  loss."  The  ship  was  captured  and  con- 
demned as  enemy's  property,  but  the  Court  held  that,  though 
there  was  a  warranty  that  the  ship  was  American,  yet  the 
explanatory  agreement  coupled  with  proof  of  her  neutrality 
prevented  the  sentence  from  establishing  a  breach  of  this 
warranty  (p). 

684.  Although  a  ship  cannot  be  neutral  unless  she  is 
properly  documented  as  required  by  treaties,  the  same  con- 
sequence, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  follow  from  her  mere 


(m)  Ballantyne  r.  Mackinnon, 
[1896]  2  Q.  B.  463. 

(«)  AnU,  6  661. 

(o)  Barzillai  v.  Lewis  (1782),  1 
MarshaUy  Ins.  402 ;  Baring  v.  Glag- 
gett  (1802),  3  B.  &  P.   201.     See 


the  remarks  of  Lawrence,  J.,  on  the 
former  case  in  Pollard  v.  BeU  (1800), 
8  T.  R.  441,  442. 

{p)  Lothian  v.  Henderson  (1803), 
3  B.  &  P.  499. 
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fedlure  to  observe  those  arbitrary  regulations,  or  ordinances  of    Sect.  684. 
foreign  states,  which  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  inter- 
national law  (q). 

Thus,  where  a  ship,  "warranted  Portuguese,"  was  con- 
demned by  a  French  Prize  Court  expressly  "  because  she  had 
an  English  supercargo  on  board,"  contrary  to  a  recent  ordi- 
nance of  the  French  government,  but  not  contraiy  to  the  law 
of  nations,  or  to  any  treaty  between  France  and  Portugal, 
Lord  Mansfield  held  that  this  sentence  did  not  falsify  the 
warranty  (r).  On  the  same  ground,  where  a  ship,  "  warranted 
Danish,"  was  condemned  by  a  French  Prize  Court  on  the 
express  ground  of  her  "  captain's  being  an  enemy,"  contrary 
to  a  French  ordinance,  set  out  in  the  sentence,  the  Court  held 
that  the  sentence  did  not  falsify  the  warranty  («).  And  in 
the  case  of  Bird  r.  Appleton,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  fully 
sustained  their  decision  in  Pollard  v.  Bell,  and  broadly  laid 
down  the  principle  that  no  one  state  has  authority,  by  any 
ordinance  of  its  own,  to  vary  the  general  law  of  nations  as  to 
other  states  (t), 

686.  If  in  a  foreign  sentence  there  be  several  grounds  of  Sentence  on 
condemnation  set  forth,  and  one  of  them  be  a  good  and  legal  m  part.  ^ 
ground,  it  will  be  conclusive  to  establish  a  breach  of  the 
warranty,  though  joined  with  several  bad  ones. 

Thus,  where  a  ship, "  warranted  American,"  was  condemned  Baring  p. 
by  a  French  Prize  Court,  partly  on  the  ground  that  she  was  abJ  Co  ^ 
not  documented  according  to  treaties,  and  partly  for  the 
breach  of  French  ordinances,  not  binding  upon  America,  the 
sentence  was  held  conclusive  to  forfeit  the  warranty  (m). 

{q)  1  Marshall,  Ins.  401,  402.  Bernard!  v.  Mottenx  (1781),  2  Dongl. 

(r)  Mayne    v.    "Walter    (1782),    1  676,  for  the  true  efPect  of   which 

Marshall,  Ins.  402.  decision,  see  1   Marshall,  Ins.   406, 

(«)  Pollard  V,  Bell  (1800),  8  T.  R  and  per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Pollard  v, 

434.  BeU  (1800),  8  T.  R.  441.    . 

(0  (1800),  8  T.  R.  662.    See  also  («)  Baring  v.  Royal  Exoh.  Asb. 

Price  V.  Bell  (1801),  1  East,   663 ;  Co.  (1804),  6  East,  99. 
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685a.  The  sections  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  which  deal 
with  Implied  Warranties  (a)  in  particular  are  the  thirty- 
seventh,  the  thirty-ninth,  the  fortieth  and  forty-first.  These 
are  as  follows  : — 

Sect.  37.  There  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to  the 
nationality  of  a  ship,  or  that  her  nationality  shall  not  be 
changed  during  the  risk. 

Sect.  39. — (1)  In  a  voyage  policy  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  the 
ship  shall  be  seaworthy  for  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
adventure  insured. 

(2)  Where  the  policy  attaches  while  the  ship  is  in 
port,  there  is  also  an  implied  warranty  that  she  shall,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  risk,  be  reasonably  fit  to 
encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  port. 


(a)  As  to  warranties  in  general, 
whether  express  or  implied,  see  ante^ 


{§   628,  634,  636  ;    Mar.  Ins.  Act, 
88.  33,  34. 
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(3)  Where  the  policy  relates  to  a  voyage  which  is   Sect.  685a. 
performed  in  different  stages,  during  which  the  ship 

requires  different  kinds  of  or  further  preparation  or 
equipment,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  stage  the  ship  is  seaworthy  in  respect 
of  such  preparation  or  equipment  for  the  purposes  of 
that  stage. 

(4)  A  ship  is  deemed  to  be  seaworthy  when  she  is 
reasonably  fit  in  all  respects  to  encounter  the  ordinary 
perils  of  the  seas  of  the  adventure  insured. 

(6)  In  a  time  policy  there  is  no  implied  warranty  that 
the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  at  any  stage  of  the  adventure, 
but  where,  with  the  privity  of  the  assured,  the  ship  is 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  the  insurer  is  not 
liable  for  any  loss  attributable  to  unseaworthiness. 

Sect.  40.—  (1)  In  a  policy  on  goods  or  other  moveables  No  implied 
there  is  no  implied  warranty  that  the  goods  or  moveables  ^|^^^^ 
are  seaworthy.  seaworthy. 

(2)  In  a  voyage  policy  on  goods  or  other  moveables 
there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  the  ship  is  not  only  seaworthy  as  a  ship,  but 
also  that  she  is  reasonably  fit  to  carry  the  goods  or  other 
moveables  to  the  destination  contemplated  by  the  policy. 

Sect.  41.  There  is  an  impliedwarrantythat  the  adventure  Warranty  of 
insured  is  a  lawful  one,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  *^f^^' 
can  control  the  matter,  the  adventure  shall  be  carried  out 
in  a  lawful  manner. 

686.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  implied  warranties  (General  doo- 
is  that  of  seaworthiness,  which  we  wiU  deal  with  first  in  worthiness, 
order.  In  every  voyage  policy  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  when  she 
sails,  by  which  is  meant  that  she  shall  be  in  a  reasonably  fit 
state  as  to  repairs,  equipment,  crew,  and  all  other  respects, 
to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  voyage  insured  at  the 
time  of  sailing  on  it  {b). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance  more 
important  to  commerce  and  the  preservation  of  human  life 
than  a  strict  compliance  with  this  warranty  (o).     It  is  not 

{b)  Har.  Ins.  Act,  s.  39  (4) ;  per      W.  405,  414. 
0tr,  Dixon  v.  Sadler  (1839),  6  M.  &  {e)  See  the  observations  of  Lord 

9i2 
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Sect.  686. 

Seaworthi- 
ness of  ship 
a  condition 
precedent  in 
voyage 
policies. 


implied,  however,  in  time  policies  (rf).  In  voyage  policies  it 
is  an  implied  condition  precedent  to  the  underwriter's 
liability  for  any  loss  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  (e), 
and  can  only  be  excluded  by  terms  in  writing  in  the  policy 
expressed  in  the  clearest  language  (/).  Therefore,  when  in 
a  voyage  policy  losses  from  "rottenness,  inherent  defects, 
and  other  imseaworthiness "  were  excepted,  the  Privy 
Coimcil  held  that  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
was  not  thereby  excluded.  Consequently,  the  boiler  being 
defective  at  starting,  the  plaintiff  did  not  recover,  although 
the  defect  had  been  made  good  before  the  loss  (g).  So,  also, 
where  a  policy  on  cattle  provided  that  the  fittings  of  the  ship 
were  to  be  approved  by  Lloyd's  surveyor,  and  they  were 
approved  by  him,  Bigham,  J.,  held  that  as  regards  the 
sufficiency  of  the  fittings,  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  was 
not  excluded  by  the  express  provision  as  to  the  approval  of 
the  fittings  (A). 

Seaworthi-  687.  If,  indeed,  as  in  policies  "  at  and  from,"  the  risk 

new  a  relative  attaches  before  sailing  (t),  and  the  ship,  while  in  the  port, 
be  in  a  state  of  seaworthiness  commensurate  with  her  then 
risk,  her  subsequently  sailing  in  a  state  of  unseaworthiness 
for  the  voyage  will  not  avoid  the  policy  ab  initio,  so  as  to 
entitle  the  assured  to  a  return  of  premium  (k) ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  if  she  be  lost  in  the  course  of  a  river  navigation, 
the  imderwriters  will  be  liable,  provided  her  then  state  of 
equipment  wa«  adequate  to  her  then  risk,  although  it  might 


Eldon  in  Douglas  v.  SoougaU  (1816), 
4  Dow,  276  ;  and  of  Lord  Redesdale 
in  Wilkie  r.  Geddes  (1815),  3  Dow, 
60. 

(rf)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  39  (6),  post^ 
§697. 

(e)  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  Christie  v. 
Secretan  (1799),  8  T.  R.  198;  per 
Lord  EUenborough,  Wedderbum  v, 
BeU  (1807),  1  Camp.  2. 

(/)  BoQpott,  §  694. 

(^)  Qnebec  Marine  Ins.  Co.  i;. 
Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 
L.  R.  3  P.  C.  234.     The  warranty 


maj,  however,  be  excluded  by  the 
common  clause,  **Held  covered  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  warranty, 
&c.,  at  a  premium  to  be  hereafter 
arranged"  :  Greenock  S.S.  Co.  v. 
Maritime  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.,  [1903]  1 
K.  B.  367,  per  Bigham,  J. 

(A)  Sleigh  r.  Tyser,  [1900]  2 
Q.  B.  333. 

(i)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  Sched.  I., 
rr.  3,  4. 

(k)  Annen  v.  Woodman  (1810),  8 
Taunt.  299 ;  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  33  (S) , 
ante,  }  634, 
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not  be  such  as  to  constitute  a  state  of  seaworthiness  for  her    Sect.  687. 
sea  voyage  (I), 

As  Alderson,  B.,  expressed  it  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v. 
Small,  "  on  a  voyage  policy  *  from '  a  port,  the  ship  must  be 
able,  if  seaworthy,  to  sustain  the  ordinary  risk  on  that 
voyage.  If  insured  *  at  and  from,'  the  ship  must  be 
seaworthy  *  at,'  i,e,,  sufficient  for  ordinary  risks  in  port,  and 
seaworthy  'from,'  i.e,,  fit  for  the  voyage  at  the  time  of 
sailing  "  (m).  "  The  term  '  seaworthy,' "  said  Erie,  J.,  on  the 
same  occasion,  "  when  used  in  reference  to  marine  insurance, 
does  not  describe  absolutely  any  of  the  states  which  a  ship 
may  pass  through,  from  the  repairs  of  the  hull  in  dock  till  it 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  voyage  ;  but  it  expresses  a  relation 
between  the  state  of  the  ship  and  the  perils  it  has  to  meet  in 
the  situation  it  is  in  "  (w). 

688.  As  seaworthiness  is  a  condition  of  the  contract  of  Immaterial 
insurance,  breach  of  the  condition  avoids  the  contract  and  worthiness 
deprives  the  assured  of  any  recourse  against  the  insurers,  w^^J^gg 
whether  his  loss  can  be  traced  to  such  breach  or  not,  even 
though  the  unseaworthiness  was  remedied  before  the  loss  (o). 

Whether  the  assured  were  ignorant  of  the  unseaworthiness  Ignorance  of 
of  the  ship  or  not  also  makes  no  difference  ;  if  the  ship  was  unseaworthi- 
not,  in  fact,  seaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  adventure,  either  t^rfai™^^* 
in  the  degree  commensurate  with  her  then  risk,  or  for  the 
voyage,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  state  of  things  never  existed 
which  was  the  foundation  for  the  underwriter's  promise,  and 
he  consequently  can  never  be  bound  thereby.     Hence,  as 
Lord  Eldon  says,  **  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
owners  acted  honestly  and  fairly  in  the  transeu3tion ;  for  it  is 

(l)  See  per  eur.  in  Dixon  v,  Sadler  Co.  v.  (Commercial  Bank  of  Canada 

(1839),  6  M.  &  W.  406,  414  ;  Bouil-  (1870),  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  234.     The  in- 

lon  V.  Lapton  (1863),  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  surer,   however,  is  only  discharged 

37;  and  Bee  po8tf  {§  699 — 701.  from  liability  as  from  the  date  of 

(m)  4  H.  L.  Cas.  393.  the    breach    of   warranty,    without 

(»)  Ibid,  384.  prejudice  to  any  liability  incurred 

(o)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  34  (2),  ante,  by  him  before  that  date:  Mar.  Ins. 

§628;  seeForshawv.Chabert  (1821),  Act,  s.  33  (3). 

3  Brod.  k  B.  168 ;  Quebec  Marine  Ins. 
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Sect.  688.  clear  law  that,  however  just  and  honest  the  intentions  of  the 
owner  may  be,  if  he  is  mistaken  in  the  faot,  and  the  vessel  is, 
in  fact,  not  seaworthy,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  "  {oo). 

Thus,  where  the  owner  has  procured  his  ship  to  be  sur-. 
veyed  and  fully  repaired,  as  the  shipbuilder  thought,  before 
sailing,  but  she  proved  to  be  imseaworthy  from  a  latent 
defect  (the  unsoundness  of  some  timbers  near  her  keel),  not 
discovered  during  the  survey  or  repair.  Lord  Mansfield  held 
the  underwriter  discharged  from  his  liability  by  the  mere 
fact  of  unseaworthiness  {p). 

Warranty  im-      689.  The  warranty  of  the  ship's  seaworthiness  is  equally 

OTi goods;        implied  in  a  voyage    policy,   whatever  be  the  subject  of 

insurance.     It  therefore  applies  no  less  to  insurances  effected 

by  the  owner  of  the  goods  than  to  those  effected  by  the  owner 

of  the  ship  {q).     Thus,  in  an  action  brought  by  an  innocent 

shipper  of  goods  (who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  ship), 

on  proof  being  given  that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy  when 

she  sailed.  Lord  Mansfield  nonsuited  the  plaintiff;  saying 

that  the  implied  warranty  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  any 

case  (r). 

bat  does  not        The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  which  is  implied  as  to  the 

lighters  in       sbip  does  not    extend   to   lighters   employed  to  land  the 

i^orto  the  There  is  no  implied  warranty  in  a  policy  on  goods  that  the 

goods  are  seaworthy  for  the  voyage,  but  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  the  ship,  in  addition  to  being  seaworthy  as 

(oo)  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  Douglas  t;.  rely  on  the  defenoe  of  unseaworthi- 

Soongall  (1816),  4  Dow,  276  ness;   they  pay  the  loss  and  avail 

{p)  Lee  V.  Beach  (1762),  1  Park,  themselves  hy  subrogation    of    the 

Ins.  468  ;    see  also  The  Qlenfmin  assured's  remedies  against  the  ship- 

(1886),  10  P.D.  103;  The  Caledonia  owner.    But  this  practice  does  not 

(1894),  167  U.  S.  (60  Davis),  174.  modify  the  rule  of  law  stated  in  the 

{q)  The  law  is  the  same  in  the  text.  See  per  Stirling,  J.,  in  Brook- 
United  States.  See  The  Caledonia,  ing  v.  Maudslay  (1888),  38  Ch.  D. 
supra ;  and  1  Phillips,  s.  696.  642  ;    per  Bigham,  J.,  in  Sleigh  r. 

(r)  Oliver  v,  Cowley  (1766),  1  Park,  Tyser,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  336. 
Ins.  470.    As  a  rule,  in  such  a  case  («)  Laue  r.  Nixon  (1866),  L.  R.  1 

the  underwriters  on  cargo  do  not  0.  P.  412. 
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a  ship,  is  also  reasonably  fit  to  carry  the  goods  to  their    Sect.  689. 
destination  (t). 

690.  It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  insurers,  after  a  Warranty 

,  may  be 

breach  of  the  warranty,  to  make  themselves  liable  on  the  waived  by 

risk,  by  memorandum  indorsed  on  the  policy  (m).       •  ^  ^^^ 

Under  an  insurance  "  on  ship  and  outfit,"  for  a  voyage  Weir  v,  Aber- 

,  *^    ^     dein. 

"  at  and  from   London   to   Bahia,''   the   ship   sailed  from 

London,  and  in  the  Channel  encountered  bad  weather,  and 
made  so  much  water,  that  it  became  evident  she  was  over- 
loaded and  could  not  continue  her  voyage  in  safety  unless 
she  were  lightened.  The  master,  with  the  consent  of  the 
underwriters,  expressed  by  a  memorandum  on  the  policy  (a?), 
unshipped  part  of  the  cargo  in  Ramsgate  Harbour ;  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  a  loss  occurred 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  original  state  of  unseaworthiness 
of  the  ship  when  she  first  sailed  from  London;  the  jury 
found  that  the  ship  was  seaworthy  for  her  voyage  when  she 
sailed  from  Eamsgate,  and  the  Court,  upon  this  finding  and 
the  other  f8M3ts  of  the  case,  held  that  the  underwriters  were 
liable  for  the  loss  (y). 

Lord  Tenterden's  judgment,  as  reported,  involves  the 
proposition  that  if  a  vessel  be  at  the  outset  imseaworthy, 
owing  to  some  defect  which  is  discovered  and  remedied 
before  loss,  the  policy  is  not  avoided,  a  proposition  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  cannot  now  be  maintained  (a).  The  true 
ground  on  which  the  decision  must  rest  is  thus  stated  by 

{t)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  40 ;  seeEoebel  her  cargo  at  Bamsgate." 

V.  Saunders  (1864),  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  (y)  Weir  v.  Aberdein  (1819),  2  B. 

71,  and  po»ty  {712.    As  to  warranty  &  Aid.  320. 

of  fitness  of  goods  as  between  ship-  (z)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  34  (2).    See 

owner  and  shipper,   see  Acatos   v.  ante,    §    688.      Phillips    has    cited 

Boms  (1878),  3  Ex.  D.  282.  Lord  Tenterden's  words,   and  for- 

(w)  By  sect.  34,  sub-sect.  3,  of  the  mulated  them  into  a  principle  (s.  726) ; 

Mar.  Ins.  Act,  **  a  breach  of  war-  and  Chancellor  Kent  considers  his 

ranty  may  be  waived  by  the  insurer."  Lordship's  argument  very  weighty : 

[x)  In  these  terms :  <*  It  is  agreed  3  Com.  289.     The  American  cases 

that  the  ship  may  load,  unload  and  are,  however,  indecisive.    See  Joyce, 

reload  goods  and  discharge  part  of  Ins.  yoI.  ill.  s.  2182. 
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shall  continne 
seaworthy. 


Sect.  690.  Lord  Penzance,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Quebec  Marine  Insurance  Co.  v.  Commercial 
Bank  of  Canada  (a) :  "  The  case  of  Weir  v,  Aberdein  did 
not  proceed  upon  the  language  that  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Tenterden — whether  he  was  fully  and  rightly  reported  or 
not — but  the  judgment  proceeded,  as  it  appears  to  their  Lord- 
ships, distinctly  upon  the  principle  that  the  imderwriters  had 
been  aware  of  the  unseaworthiness,  and  had  assented  to  the 
vessel  putting  back  to  the  port  to  cure  herself  of  the  defect, 
and  therefore  they  were  held  responsible.  They  had  assented 
in  writing  on  the  policy  to  maintain  their  liability,  notwith- 
standing the  violation  of  the  warranty." 

No  implied  691.  It  is  enough  to  satisfy  this  warranty  that  the  ship  be 

the  ship^  originally  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  insured  when  she  sails 
on  it;  the  assured  makes  no  warranty  that  the  ship  shall 
continue  seaworthy  in  the  course  of  it.  "  Every  ship,"  says 
Lord  Mansfield,  "  must  be  seaworthy  when  she  first  sails  on 
the  voyage  insured,  but  she  need  not  continue  so  throughout 
the  voyage"  (b). 

On  this  groimd  it  has  been  frequently  held  that  under  a 
policy  on  a  voyage  out  and  home,  the  risk  being  entire  and 
indivisible,  it  is  suflBcient  to  satisfy  the  warranty  if  the  ship 
be  seaworthy  for  the  entire  voyage  when  she  first  sails  from 
the  home  port  of  loading ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  she 
should  be  in  a  seaworthy  condition  on  sailing  from  the  out- 
port  on  her  homeward  passage,  or  from  any  intermediate 
port. 

Thus,  where  the  voyage  insured  was  "  at  and  from  Hon- 
fleur  to  the  Coast  of  Angola,  during  her  stay  and  trade  there, 
at  and  from  thence  to  her  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  at  and  from  St.  Domingo  back  to  Honfleur," 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  that  if  this  was  one  entire  risk  (which, 


Bermon  v, 
Woodbridge, 


(a)  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  234,  244. 

{b)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bermon 
V,  Woodbridge  (1781),  2  Dougl.  788, 
and  in  Eden  v.   Parkinson  (1781), 


ibid.  735 ;  per  Lord  Mdon  in  Watson 
V,  Clarke  (1813),  1  Dow,  344;  so 
per  cur.  in  Dixon  v.  Sadler  (1839), 
6  M.  &  W.  414,  415. 
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as  the  premium  was  entire,  he  held  it  to  be),  the  imderwriters    Sect.  691. 
were  liable  if  the  ship  was  seaworthy  when  she  left  Honfleur, 
though  she  had  not  been  so  at  Angola,  or  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent stages  of  the  voyage  (c). 

So,  where  a  ship  was  insured  "  at  and  from  Belfast  to  her  Holdsworth 
port  or  ports  of  loading  in  British  America,  during  her  stay 
there,  and  back  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  TTing- 
dom,"  &c.,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  she  was  seaworthy 
when  she  sailed  from  Belfast,  but  unseaworthy  when  she  left 
St.  Andrew's  on  the  homeward  passage,  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants  admitted  that  the  implied  warranty  was 
satisfied  (d). 

The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Biocard  v.  Shepherd  (e)  Biccard  v, 
seems  at  first  sight  to  confiict  with  the  cases  just  cited.     In  G^oodfl  shipped 
that  case  the  policy  was  on  goods  "  at  and  from  the  anchor-  **^®"^ 
ages  off  Hondeklip  Bay  and  Port  NoUoth  to  Swansea,"  from  one  policy. 
the  loading  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship.     She  took  part 
of  her  cargo  at  Hondeklip  Bay,  and  was  seaworthy  when  she 
sailed  thence ;  but  she  was  overloaded  at  Port  NoUoth,  and 
thus  became    unseaworthy.      The   cargo  was   lost  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  Privy  Council  held  that  the  assured  could 
recover  in  respect  of  the  cargo  shipped  at  Hondeklip  Bay, 
but  not  in  respect  of  that  shipped  at  Port  Nolloth.     The 
ground  of  the  decision  seems,  however,  to  have  been  that 
under  the  words  of  the  policy  two  separate  risks  were  insured, 
one  on  the  parcel  of  goods  shipped  at  Hondeklip  Bay,  the 
other  on  the  parcel  shipped  at  Port  Nolloth,  and  that  as  to 
these  parcels  the  voyage  began,  and  therefore  the  warranty 
attached,  at  different  times  (/). 

692.  The  preceding  cases  establish  the  principle  that  no  impHed  war- 
warranty  is  implied  that  the  ship,  in  point  of  staunchness  ^^c^,^not 
and  repair,  shall  continue  seaworthy  throughout  the  voyage ;  ©J^^^d  to 

(e)    In    Bennon    r.    Woodbridge  man  v,  Wilson  (1845),  14  M.  &  W. 

(1781),  2  Dougl.  788.  476. 

(d)  Holdaworth  v.  Wise  (1828),  7  (e)  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  C.  471. 

B.  &  O.  794.    See  also  8.  P.,  Red-  (/)  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  O,  496. 
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Sect.  69a.    it  is  equally  certain  that  the  assured  makes  no  warranty 
during  for  the  continued  good  conduct  of  the  master  and  crew  in 

the  course  of  the  voyage  (^).  If  the  vessel,  crew  and 
equipment  be  originally  suflScient,  and  the  master  a  person 
of  competent  skill,  the  assured  has  done  all  he  contracted 
to  do ;  and  although  such  master  and  crew  should  by  their 
acts  or  omissions  have  brought  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  and  at  the  time  of  loss,  into  an  unseaworthy  (t.^., 
uninsurable)  state,  yet  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  all  loss 
which,  though  remotely  occasioned  by  such  superinduced  state 
of  unseaworthiness,  is  yet  proximately  caused  by  the  perils 
insured  against  (A). 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner,'*  says  Bayley,  J.,  "  to  have 
the  ship  properly  equipped,  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  provide  a  competent  master  and  crew  in 
the  first  instance;  but  having  done  this  he  has  discharged 
his  duty"  (t).  "The  assured  makes  no  warranty,"  says 
Parke,  B.,  "  that  the  vessel  shall  continue  seaworthy,  or  that 
the  master  and  crew  shall  do  their  duty  during  the  voyage ; 
and  their  negligence  and  misconduct  is  no  defence  to  an 
action  on  the  policy,  where  the  loss  has  been  immediately 
occasioned  by  the  perils  insured  against.  Nor  can  any  dis- 
tinction be  made  in  this  respect  between  the  omission  by  the 
master  and  crew  to  do  an  act  which  ought  to  be  done,  or  the 
doing  an  act  which  ought  not,  in  the  course  of  the  navigation. 
It  matters  not  whether  a  fire,  which  causes  a  loss,  be  lighted 
improperly,  or,  after  being  properly  lighted,  be  negligently 
attended;  whether  the  loss  of  an  anchor,  which  makes  a 

(^)  Trinder,    Anderson  &   Co.   v.  Ad.  380 ;  Dixon  r.  Sadler  (1839),  5 

Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  M.  &  W.406;  S.  C,  in  error  (1841), 

[1898]  2  Q.  B.  114,  per  Smith,  L.J.,  8  M.  &  W.  896  ;  Redman  v.  Wilson 

p.  123.  (1845),  14  M.  &  W.  476  ;  PhiUipe  v. 

(h)  Busk  V.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co.  Naime  (1847),  4  C.  B.  343  ;  Bicoard 

(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  73 ;  Walker  v,  v.  Shepherd  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  C. 

Maitland  (1821),  6  B.  &  Aid.  171  ;  471  ;  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  (1877), 

Bishop  V.  Pentiand  (1827),  7  B.  &  Cr.  2  App.  Cas.  284. 
219;  Holdsworth  v.  Wise  (1828),  7  (t)  Per  Bayley,  J.,  in  Walker  t\ 

B.  &  Cr.   794  ;   and  see  especially  Maitland  (1821),  6  B.  &  Aid.  176. 
Phillips  V.  Headlam  (1831),  2  B.  & 
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vessel  unseaworthy,  be  attributable  to  the  omission  to  take  Sect*  692. 
proper  care  of  it,  or  to  the  improper  act  of  slipping  it  or 
cutting  it  away ;  nor  could  it  make  any  difference,  whether 
any  other  part  of  the  equipment  were  lost  by  mere  neglect, 
or  thrown  away  and  destroyed  in  the  exercise  of  an  improper 
discretion  by  those  on  board  "  (*). 

693.  The  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  these  positions  will  Oaee  of  un- 
seaworthiness 
be  considered  more  at  large  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  due  to  negli- 

of  the  losses  covered  by  the  policy.     "We  will  here,  however,  y^^.'""'^ 

cite  one  which  shows  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Redman  p, 

state  of  unseaworthiness  which  occasions  the  loss  be  caused 

by  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  or  of  other  parties 

employed  by  the  assured  upon  the  business  of  the  ship  in  the 

usual  course  of  trade.     A  ship  insured  **from  London  to 

Sierra  Leone,  while  there,  and  back  to  her  port  of  discharge 

in  the  United  Kingdom,"  was  loaded  with  teak  at  an  island 

on  the  Sierra  Leone  river  by  the  African  natives  (who  are 

generally  employed  in  that  trade  for  the  purpose),  and  having 

completed  her  loading,  began  dropping  down  the  river  on  her 

passage  home ;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that,  ovring  in 

all  probability  to  the  unskiUul  loading  of  the  natives,  she 

had  become  so  leaky  as  to  be  unfit  to  put  to  sea,  and  having, 

on    examination,    been  pronounced  unseaworthy,   she  was 

voluntarily  run  on  shore  to  prevent  her  sinking  in  the  river, 

and  ultimately  sold  where  she  lay,  as  not  being  fit  for  repair. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  a  total  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 

and,  the  ship  having  been  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  from 

London,  the  Court  held  the  underwriters  liable,  as  the  loss, 

though  remotely  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  natives, 

was  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  (/). 


{k)  Per  Parke,  B.,   in   Dixon  v.  Dudgeon  V.Pembroke  (1877),  2  App. 

Sadler  (1839),  5  M.  &  W.  414.  Cas.  284,  in  both  of  which  cases  fchis 

(/)  Redman  v.  Wilson  (1845),  14  question,  apart  from  that  of  sea- 
Id.  ft  W.  476.  See  also  Dixon  v,  worthiness,  was  raised,  and  decided 
Sadler  (1839),  6  M.  ft  W.  405 ;  in  in  accordance  with  the  cases  men- 
enor  (1841),  S  M.  ft  W.  895 ;   and  tioned  in  the  text. 
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Parfittt;. 
Thompson. 


Seot.  694.        694.  The  principle  that  when  the  ship  starts  seaworthy  the 
Eflfeot  of         underwriter  is  liable  for  a  loss  caused  remotely  by  the  ship 

admission  of      v      .  ,  ii         i  .11 

seaworthiness  having  become  nnseaworthy,  but  proxmiately  by  a  peril 
"^^  ®^'  insured  against,  is  also  illustrated  by  two  cases,  where  the 
policy  contained  a  clause  by  which  the  ship  was  "  allowed  to 
be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage":  this  clause  having  been 
decided  to  be  "  a  dispensation  with  the  implied  warranty  of 
seaworthiness,"  so  as  to  preclude  the  underwriter  from  any 
defence,  on  the  ground  of  the  ship's  not  having  been  sea- 
worthy for  the  voyage  when  she  sailed,  these  cases  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  though  the  jury  had  expressly  found  the 
fact  of  seaworthiness  (m). 

In  the  earlier  case  a  ship,  insured  "  from  Bristol  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  back,"  had,  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  become  so  damaged  and  leaky  that  she  was  obliged  to 
run  for  Ghimbia,  where  she  was  found  to  be  unseaworthy,  and 
not  within  reach  of  the  repairs,  which  had  become  indis- 
pensable, in  consequence  of  which  she  was  necessarily  sold  as 
she  lay.  The  defendants  proposed  to  show  that  the  loss  had 
arisen  solely  from  the  decayed  and  unseaworthy  state  of  the 
ship,  but  this  they  were  precluded  from  doing  by  their 
admission  of  seaworthiness ;  and  the  Court  held  that  even 
supposing  the  loss  to  be  shown  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  unseaworthy  state  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  loss,  yet  that 
this  would  be  no  answer  to  the  action,  the  loss  having  been 
proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against. 

In  the  other  case  the  policy  also  contained  the  clause,  "  the 
ship  to  be  allowed  to  be  seaworthy  for  the  present  voyage." 
She  met  with  a  violent  hurricane,  by  which  she  was  so 
damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to  run  for  Mauritius,  where,  on 
survey,  it  was  found  that,  from  the  damage  caused  by  the 
storm  and  from  the  age  and  decayed  state  of  the  ship,  she 


Phillips  V. 
Naime. 


(w)  Parfitt  V.  Thompson  (1844),  13 
M.  &  W.  392,  396 ;  Phillips  v,  Nairne 
(1847),  4  C.  B.  343.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  held  that  a 
oertifioate  of  seaworthiness  from  an 


inspector  of  a  board  of  underwriters 
precluded  a  member  of  the  board 
from  alleging  unseaworthiness. 
Western  Ass.  Co.  v.  Southern  Cotton 
Oil  Co.  (1896),  68  Fed.  R.  924. 
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was  not  worth  repaiiing  and  was  accordingly  sold.  It  Sect.  694. 
appeared,  however,  upon  the  whole  evidence,  that  but  for  the 
storm  the  decayed  parts  of  the  ship  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  enable  her  to  perform  her  voyage  with  safety. 
There  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Court  refused 
to  grant  a  new  trial  («). 

It  follows  from  these  cases  that  if  the  ship  be  admitted  to 
have  been  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  no  subsequent  state  of 
unseaworthiness  can  preclude  the  assured  from  recovering  for 
loss  immediately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against,  though 
the  state  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  loss  may  be  such  as  to 
render  the  damage  caused  by  those  perils  greater  than  it 
might  have  been  had  the  ship  been  sound  (o). 

696.  The  great  leading  principle,  therefore,  of  the  English  Doctrine  of 
doctrine  of  seaworthiness  is  that  there  is  no  implied  warranty  ^  t^g  xJnited 
thereof,  except  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  (/?).     On  states, 
this  point  the  law  in  the  United  States  is  at  variance  with  our 
own,  and  gives  a  wider  extent  to  the  implied  warranty ;  it  is 
there  held  that  the  assured  is  bound  not  only  to  have  his 
vessel  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  but  to 
keep  her  so,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  himself  and  his  agents, 
during  the  continuance  thereof,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
all  its  subsequent  stages  (g).     Thus  the  underwriters  in  the 
United  States  are  held  discharged  from  any  loss,  which  can  be 
distinctly  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or  mis- 


(m)  FhilUps    V.  Naime   (1847),  4  his  own  wilful  act  or  default.    Mar. 

0.  B.  343  ;  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  194.  Infl.  Act,  s.  66  (2)  (a).     See  Thomp- 

(o)   It  would  be  difTerent  if    the  son  v.  Hopper  (1866),  6  E.  &  B.  172 ; 

loss  were  shown  to  be  due  directly  to  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  ( i877),  2  App. 

the    unseaworthiness    of   the   ship,  Gas.  284 ;  Tnnder,  Anderson  &  Co. 

without    the    intervention   of    anj  p.  Thames  &  Mersey  Marine  Ins. 

peril  insured  against.    See  Fawcus  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114,  0.  A. 

V,  Sarsfield  (1866),  6  E.  &  B.  192,  (q)  A  policy  on  cargo  is,  howeyer, 

and    Lord   Penzance's  remarks    on  not  avoided  by  the  negligence  of  the 

that  case  in  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  master  in  leaving  an  intermediate 

(1877),  2  App.  Gas.  296.  port  in  an  unseaworthy  condition. 

{p)  The  aasured  cannot,  however,  Morse  v,  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Mar.  Ins. 

recover  for  a  loss  brought  about  by  Ck>.  (1903),  122  Fed.  B.  748. 
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Sect.  695.    oonduot  of  the  assured  in  not  keeping  the  ship  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair. 

Tet  in  that  oountry  unseaworthiness  arising  after  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  voyage  has,  it  seems,  no  retrospective 
operation  in  respect  of  losses  accrued  prior  to  the  breach  of 
the  implied  warranty ;  and  it  further  seems  to  be  the  better 
opinion  there,  that  if  the  ship  sailed  seaworthy  for  the  voyage, 
subsequent  unseaworthiness  will  not  operate  as  a  defence, 
except  where  the  loss  is  distinctly  occasioned  by  it,  and  the 
unseaworthiness  itself  has  arisen  from  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  assured  or  his  agents :  where  the  loss  is  totally 
unconnected  with  the  subsequent  state  of  unseaworthiness,  it 
cannot  avail  as  a  defence  for  the  underwriters  (r). 

Is  parol  e^i-  696.  An  important  question,  on  which  there  is  no  decisive 
Bible  to  vary  authority  (s),  is  whether  parol  evidence  can  be  given  to  con- 
of  ^s^wordu^  tradict  or  qualify  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Amould's 
ness  P  yi^^  jg  expressed   in   the   following   passage  : — "  It  is  not 

necessary  ....  that  the  assured  should  make  any  statement 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  constituents  of  seaworthiness. 
Should  he,  however,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  under- 
writer or  otherwise,  make  a  positive  representation  as  to  any 
of  these  facts,  his  position,  as  regards  the  underwriter,  is  not 
thereby  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  e,g,y  if  he  represented 
that  the  ship  was  copper-sheathed,  or  properly  found  in  sails, 
he  would  not,  because  he  had  made  the  representation,  be 
any  the  less  bound  by  the  implied  warranty  that  she  was 
also  seaworthy  in  all  other  respects.  If,  indeed,  he  represents 
some  fact  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  seaworthiness,  and  the 
underwriter,  notwithstanding  this  statement,  yet  chooses  to 
take  the  risk— as,  if  he  represented  that  the  ship  was  not 

(r)  See  1  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  728—  worthiness  be  restored,  even  though 

736  ;    3  Kent,   Ck)m.   288,    289  ;    1  the  unseaworthiuess  exists  when  the 

Parsons,   Ins.  380  ;    3   Joyce,   Ins.  risk  oommenoes.     See  also  1  Phillips, 

s.  2174  ;  Union  Ins.  Co.  v.  Smith  Ins.  s.  726. 

(1887),  124  U.  S.  406.  According  («)  See  per  WiUiams,  J.,  in  Clap- 
to  Parsons,  breach  may  sometimes  ham  v.  Langton  (1864),  34  Ij.  J, 
onl^    suspend    liability    until    sea-  Q.  B.  46, 
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properly  coppered  or  not  adequately  found  in  sails — this  would  Sect.  696. 
operate  so  as  to  release  him  to  this  extent  from  the  obligation 
of  the  implied  warranty'*  {t).  This  view,  that  an  implied 
warranty  may  be  qualified  by  evidence  of  a  representation, 
has  also  the  support  of  Phillips  (w),  Duer  (a?),  and  of  Cook- 
burn,  0.  J.,  in  Burges  f?.  Wickham  (y),  all  of  whom  consider 
that  an  implied  term  in  a  contract  rests  on  a  presumed 
intention  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  that  the 
ion  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  of  a  contrary 
On  the  other  hand,  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  same 
case,  expressed  a  strong  view  that  parol  evidence  cannot  be 
admitted  to  qualify  an  implied  warranty.  The  warranty  of 
seaworthiness,  said  the  learned  judge,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  policy  as  if  there  were  written  in  it,  "  warranted  sea- 
worthy" (2).  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held,  in  a  some- 
what earUer  case,  that  a  term  of  a  written  contract  implied 
by  usage  ccmnot  be  varied  by  evidence  of  a  parol  agree- 
ment (a).  The  cases  are  analogous,  and  therefore  the  balance 
of  judicial  authority  in  this  country  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  can  only  be  dispensed 
with  or  qualified  by  a  written  term  of  the  contract. 

This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  extrinsic  evidence,  the  Evidence  maj 
purpose  of  which  is  to  show  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  001^^^- 
oontract  is,  and  consequently  what  degree  of  seaworthiness  is  ^^^  relevant 
required.     There  is  no  fixed  standard  of  seaworthiness ;  the  s^^^  <>{ 
degree  of  seaworthiness  required  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  adventure  (6).     Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  construing 
the  warranty,  evidence  can  be  given  that  the  underwriter  was 
informed  that  a  ship  insured  for  a  certain  voyage  was  from 
heroonstruction  not  capable  of  beiag  made  as  fit  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  that  voyage  as  any  ordinary  vessel ;  and  in  such 

W  2nd  ed.  vol.  i  p.  677,  in  the  («)  3  B.  &  S.  696 ;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

chapter  on  •*  Misrepresentation.'*  28.     Mr.  Madaohlan  strongly  sup- 

(•»)  1  Phillips,  8.  602.  ports  this  view   (Amould,   6th  ed. 

W  2  Duer,  669—672.  p.  641,  n.). 

(y)  (1863),  3  B.   &  8.   684  ;    33  (a)  Fawkes  v.  Lamb   (1862),   31 

L.  I  Q.  B.  23.      Wightman,   J.,  L.  J.  Q.  B.  98.    See  ante,  §  67. 
moorred  in  this  judgment.  (^)  Seej?o«^,  }  710. 


the  warranty. 
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Sect.  696.  a  ease  the  utmost  that  the  warranty  requires  is  that  the 
particular  ship  shall  be  msule  as  fit  for  the  voyage  as  is 
practicable  {c). 

w«^J?ii^#         697-  Hitherto  we  have   only  considered  the  nature  and 

warrantv  of  •' 


warrani 


tntjr  of 
»rtnmef 


BeaworthinesB  extent  of  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  relation  to 

in  a  time  , 

policy.  voyage  policies :  it  was  for  some  time  assumed,  though  not 

decided,  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
voyage  policies  and  time  policies  (d). 

A  series  of  cases,  however,  beginning  with  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  well-known  case  of  Gfibson  v. 
Small,  and  ending  with  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal  in 
Dudgeon  v,  Pembroke,  conclusively  established  the  rule,  that 
in  a  time  policy  on  ship  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  is  sea- 
worthy will  under  no  circumstances  be  implied  (e).  Thus  the 
rule  holds  good,  even  though  at  the  commencement  of  the 
risk  the  ship  be  lying  at  a  home  port.  "  The  case  of  GKbson 
V.  Small,"  said  Lord  Penzance,  in  Dudgeon  v,  Pembroke, 
"  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  two  cases  of  Thompson 
V.  Hopper  and  Fawcus  v  Sarsfield,  must  be  considered  to 
have  set  at  rest  the  controversies  on  this  subject,  and  to  have 
finally  decided  that  the  law  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  special 
stipulations  in  the  contract,  infer  in  the  case  of  a  tune  policy 
any  warranty  that  the  vessel  at  any  particular  time  shall  have 
been  seaworthy."  If,  however,  through  the  personal  mis- 
conduct of  the  owner,  the  ship  be  sent  to  sea  in  an  uiLsea- 
worthy  state,  he  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  brought  about  by 
such  wilful  act  or  default  (/). 

(e)  Bnrges   v,    Wickham    (1863),  (1866),  6  E.  &  B.  172 ;    Fawoue  r. 

3  B.  &  S.  669  ;    33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17 ;  Sarsfield  (1856),  ibid,  192  ;  Michael 

Olapham  r.  Langton,  in  the  Ezoh.  v.  Tredwin   (1856),    17   C.  B.  551 ; 

Gh.  (1864),  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46.    See  Dudgeon    v.    Pembroke    (1877),    2 

post,  §  710.  App.  Gas.  284. 

(d)  See,  e,g.,  per  Tindal,  0.  J.,  (/)  ThompsoD  v.  Hopper  (1856), 
deliyering  the  judgment  of  the  6  E.  &  B.  172,  937  ;  (1858),  E.  B.  & 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  Dixon  v.  E.  1038  (Ex.  Oh.)  ;  Dudgeon  v. 
Sadler  (1841),  8  M.  &  W.  895,  Pembroke,  supra;  Trinder,  Ander- 
900.  son   &   Ck>.  V.   Thames    &    Mersey 

(e)  Gibson  v.  Small  (1853),  4  Marine  Ins.  Oo.  (0.  A.),  [1898]  2 
^.  L.  0.  353 ;  Thompson  v.  Hopper  Q.  B.  114. 
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Upon  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  sect.  39,  sub-sect.  5,  of   Sect.  607. 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act  now  provides  in  terms  as  follows: — 

In  a  time  policy  there  is  no  implied  warranty  that 
the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  at  any  stage  of  the  adventure, 
but  where,  with  the  privity  of  the  assured,  the  ship  is 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  the  insurer  is  not 
liable  for  any  loss  attributable  to  unseaworthiness  (y). 

698.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  underwriter  is  liable  There  are 
for  no  loss  after  the  ship  sails,  unless  at  that  time  she  was  s^S^M- 
seaworthy  for  the  voyage ;  although,  however,  seaworthiness  ^^^' 
for  the  voyage  at  the  time  of  sailing  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  underwriter's  liability  for  loss  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
policy's  attaching. 

There  are,  in  fact,  degrees  of  seaworthiness :  seaworthiness 
for  the  voyage  is  one  thing ;  and  seaworthiness  in  port,  or  for 
an  inland  navigation,  Ac,  quite  another  (A). 

Thus  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  ship  under  a  policy  '^  at  and  Seaworthiness 
from "  would  be  seaworthy  in  harbour  whUe  undergoing  ^^^*^t 

aadmnn.'* 


(j)  This  sub-Beotion,  oomparod 
with  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the 
decisions,  seems  to  put  the  insoret 
in  a  bettor  position  than  he  pre- 
viously oocapied.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  oonceiTe  oases  where,  with  the 
priTitj  of  the  assured,  an  nnuea- 
worthj  ship  may  be  sent  to  sea 
without  any  misconduct  on  his  part. 
For  instance,  in  time  of  war,  a  ship- 
owner fearing  an  attack  upon  a  naval 
port  may  very  properly  order  his 
vessel  to  sail  at  once,  although  he 
knows  that  she  is  not  perfectly  sea- 
worthy in  all  respects.  In  such  a 
case  the  insurer  would  now  be  re- 
lieved from  liabUity  for  loss  for 
which,  before  the  Act,  he  would 
have  been  liable.  Moreover,  on  a 
literal  construction  of  the  sub-section, 
the  insurer  is  apparently  exempted 
from  subsequent  losses  attributable 

A. — VOL.  II. 


to  any  kind  of  unseaworthiness,  and 
not  merely  from  those  attributable 
to  the  particular  defect  which  the 
assured  knew  of  when  he  sent  the 
vessel  to  sea. 

(A)  Forbes  v.  Wilson  (1800),  1 
Park,  Ins.  472;  1  Marshall,  Ins. 
147 ;  Hibbert  v,  Martin  (1808),  1 
Park,  Ins.  473 ;  Smith  v.  Surridge 
(1801),  4  Esp.  25;  Parmeter  r. 
Cousins  (1809),  2  Gamp.  235;  Annen 
V,  Woodman  (1810),  3  Taunt.  299  ; 
and  see  Parke,  B.,  in  Dixon  v. 
Sadler  (1839),  6  M.  &  W.  406.  414 
— afterwards  cited  by  himself  in  the 
judgment  of  the  P.  G.  in  fiiocard  v. 
Shepherd  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  C.  471, 
491,  and  by  Willes,  J.,  in  Bouillon 
r.  Lupton  (1863),  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  37, 
42  ;  Quebec  Marine  Ins.  Co.  p, 
Commereial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 
L.  B.  3  P.  C.  234. 
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Sect.  608.  repairs,  though  it  is  equally  clear  that  she  would  not  be  sea- 
worthy for  the  voyage  if  she  sailed  in  that  condition  (t). 

Thus  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  provides  that  at  the  com' 
mencement  of  the  voyage  the  ship  must  be  seaworthy  for  the 
purpose  of  the  particular  adventure  insured,  f.^.,  the  voyage 
insured  (A),  and  that  where  the  policy  attaches  while  the  ship 
is  in  port,  the  ship  must  also  be  at  the  cotnmencement  of  the 
risky  reasonably  fit  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the 
port  (/). 

What  that  degree  of  seaworthiness  is  which  is  requisite  to 
make  a  policy  "  at  and  from  "  attach  upon  a  ship  while  in 
port  has  nowhere  been  very  accurately  laid  down.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  under  such  a  policy  a  ship  will 
be  sufiiciently  seaworthy  to  give  an  inception  to  the  risk  if 
she  "  be  in  such  a  condition  while  in  port  as  to  enable  her  to 
He  in  reasonable  security  till  she  is  properly  repaired  and 
equipped  for  the  voyage."  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  arrives 
so  shattered  as  to  be  a  mere  wreck,  the  policy  never 
attaches  (m).  Thus,  if  a  ship  be  capable  while  "  at "  the  port 
of  being  moved  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  repair,  and  of  being  moored  alongside  its 
wharves  or  quays  there  in  order  to  tak^  in  her  cargo,  the 
policy  attaches.  Consequently  the  assured  is  not  entitled  to 
a  return  of  premium,  as  on  a  risk  that  never  commenced, 
because  the  ship  afterwards  sailed  from  the  port  in  a  state  of 
unseaworthiness  for  the  voyage  (w).  "  The  condition  that 
she  shall  be  seaworthy  for  her  voyage,"  says  Lawrence,  J., 
"  does  not  attach  till  she  sails  "  (o). 

Of  course,  if   she    ultimately  sails  unseaworthy  for  the 


Ship  sea- 
worthy for 
port,  unsea- 
worthy  on 
sailing. 


(«)  Forbes  v.  Wilson  (1800),  1 
Park,  472;  Smith  t;.  Surridge  (1801), 
4  Esp.  25,  before  Lord  Kenyon. 
Lord  EUenborongb  ruled  the  same 
point  in  Hibbert  r.  Martin  (1808),  1 
Park,  Ins.  473,  and  in  Parmeter  r. 
Cousins  (1809),  2  Camp.  235. 

(k)  Sect.  39,  snb-sect.  1. 

(/)  Sect.  39,  sub- sect.  2. 


(m)  Parmeter  r.  Cousins  (1809),  2 
Camp.  235 ;  Buchanan  v.  Faber 
(1899),  4  Com.  Cas.  223.  The  Uw 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
See  oases  cited  1  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  695 
et  seq. ;  3  Kent,  Com.  289. 

(fi)  Annen  x\  Woodman  (1810),  3 
Taunt.  299. 

(o)  Ibid.  300. 
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voyage,  thiB,  according  to  the  rule  already  laid  down,  wholly    Sect.  608. 
discharges  the  underwriter  from  all  liability  for  loss  on  the 
Toyage,  although  the  policy  may  have  attached  on  her  while 
"at"  the  port,  owing  to  her  having  been  there  seaworthy  for 

her  then  risk  {p), 

899.  The  rule,  thus  established  in  the  case  of  policies  "at  I^octrineof 

'  ^  Yoyagee  in 

and  from "  a  place,  is  in  reality  a  particidar  instance  of  a  stages. 

more  general  principle  suggested  by  Patteson,  J.,  in  Hol- 

lingworth  «?.   Brodrick  (^),  and  for  the  first  time  distinctly 

enunciated  in  1839,  by  Parke,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Dixon  r. 

Sadler  (r).     The  principle,  which  was  established  by  decisions 

prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (s),  is,  that 

if  the  voyage  insured  consists  of  different  stages  requiring 

different  states  of  seaworthiness,  the  warranty  is  satisfied  if 

the  ship  be  at  the  commencement  of  each  stage  in  a  fit 

(JOfldition  for  that  stage,  though  not  fit  for  a  subsequent  one. 

Thus,  as  was  laid  down  in  Dixon  v,  Sadler,  "  if  the  voyage 

be  such  as  to  require  a  different  complement  of  men  or  a 

different  state  of  equipment  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  if  it 

were  a  voyage  down  a  canal  or  river,  and  thence  across  the 

open  sea,  it  would  be  enough  if  the  vessel  were  in  each  stage 

of  the  navigation  properly  manned  and  equipped  for  it "  {t), 

"  The  case  of  Dixon  r.  Sadler,  and  the  other  cases  which 

have  been  cited,"  said  Lord  Penzance  (w),  "leave  it  beyond 

doubt  that  there  is  seaworthiness  for  the  port,  seaworthiness 

in  some  cases  for  the  river,  and  seaworthiness  in  some  cases, 

as  in  a  case  that  has  been  put  forward  of  a  whaling  voyage. 

for  some  definite,  well-recognized   and  distinctly  separate 

[p)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  8.  39,  sub-s.  2  ;  {t)  Dixon    v.   Sadler,    ubi  supra  ; 

PaAer  r.  Potto  (1814),  3  Dow,  27,  accord.  Erie,  J.,   in    Thompson  v, 

perPark./irytfmfo;  Watson  r.  Clark  Hopper   (1866),    6  E.    &    B.    172; 

(1813),  1  Dow,  336.  Biccard  v.  Shepherd  (1861),  14  Moore, 

(j)  (1837),  7  A.  &  E.-47.  P.  C.  471,  491 ;  Quebec  Marine  Ins. 

(r)  (1839),  6  M.  &  W.  405,  414.  Co.  v.  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada 

(«)  Sect.  39,  8ub-8.  3,  of  the  Act  (1870),  L.  B.  3  P.  C.  234,  241. 

vu  doubtless  intended  to  affinn  this  (»)  Quebec    Marine   Ins.    Co.    v. 

pnoeiple.    Bee  post,  {  707.  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 

L.  B.  3  P.  0.  241. 

3k2 
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Sect.  699.  stage  of  the  voyage."  The  principle  now  being  considered 
is  itself  a  modification,  in  favour  of  the  assured,  of  the  rule 
that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is  not  satisfied,  and  the 
policy  does  not  attach,  until  the  ship  is  seaworthy  for  the 
whole  voyage  insured  {x). 

Effect  of  700.  It  follows  that  if  the  ship  were  lost  in  one  stage  of 

stages.  the  voyage,  it  would  be  no  defence  that  she  was  not  then  sea- 

worthy for  a  stage  which  she  had  not  commenced ;  nor,  if 
lost  in  the  course  of  her  main  voyage,  could  the  underwriters 
discharge  themselves  from  liability  by  showing  that,  though 
seaworthy  when  she  commenced  such  main  voyage,  she  had 
yet  sailed  on  its  eeurlier  stages  with  an  inferior  equipment  (y). 
Thus,  where  a  ship  insured  "  at  and  from  New  Orleans  to 
Liverpool "  was  so  much  injured  by  worms  whilst  she  lay  in 
the  mud  of  the  river  Mississippi  that  she  would  have  been  in 
an  unfit  state  for  her  sea  voyage.  Lord  EUenborough  held, 
that  as  she  was  then  sufficiently  seaworthy  for  the  purposes  of 
lying  in  the  mud  and  being  in  the  river,  and  the  defect  had 
been  discovered  and  repaired  before  she  sailed  on  her  sea 
voyage,  her  prior  state  of  unfitness  for  the  sea  did  not  avoid 
the  policy  (s). 

So,  to  take  a  case  put  by  Lord  Tenterden,  suppose  a  ship 
would  be  unseaworthy  unless  she  had  two  anchors,  being 
destined  for  a  long  voyage,  and  she  sails  from  London  to 
Gravesend  with  only  one,  shall  it  be  said  that  if  no  loss 
happens  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  the  vessel  at 
Gravesend  takes  on  board  her  second  anchor,  and  then  pro- 

{x)  See  Greenock  S.S.  Co.  v.  Mar.  worthiness  avoids  the  insurance  alto- 
Ins.  Co.,  [1903]  2K.B.,per  Vaughan  gether  from  the  time  of  the  breach, 
Williams  and  Romer,  L.J  J.,  at  even  though  the  voyage  be  divided 
pp.  661,  663,  664.  into  stages. 

(y)  If  by  **  inferior  equipment*'  (z)  Oliverson  r.  Loughman  (1816), 

Amould  meant    an  equipment    in-  cited  in  2  B.  &  Aid.  322.    The  law 

sufficient  for  the  earlier  stages,  the  is  the  same  in  the  United  States, 

editors   submit  that  it  is  more  in  See   Treadwell  r.   Union    Ins.   Co. 

accordance    with    principle    to    say  (1826),  6  Co  wen's  R.  270 ;  and  Bell 

that  in  a  policy  for  one  entire  voyage  v.  Reed  (1811),  4  Binn.  R.  127;  1 

ft  breach  of  the  warranty  of  sea-  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  720. 
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ceeds  on  her  voyage,  that  the  underwriters  are  not  liable  for    Sect.  700. 
her  subsequent  loss  P     His  Lordship,  as  might  be  supposed, 
answers  this  question  in  the  negative  (a). 


701.  The  rule  that  there  are  different  degrees  of    sea-  Rivw  and 
worthinees  for  different  stages  of  the  voyage  is  well  illus- 
trated as  regards  a  rivei'  and  sea  voyage  by  the  following 


A  steamer  insured  "  at  and  from  Lyons  to  Galatz  "  sailed  Bouillon  v, 
from  Lyons  with  a  river  crew  and  captain,  and  without  her 
masts,  anchors  and  other  heavy  articles,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  carry  on  the  river  voyage.  At  Aries  she 
took  on  board  her  sea-captain  and  some  of  her  seagoing 
crew,  and  was  otherwise  fitted  for  the  voyage  to  Marseilles, 
where  she  had  to  call  for  a  license.  At  Marseilles  she  was 
fully  equipped  for  the  sea  voyage,  as  was  usual  in  similar 
adventures,  and  she  was  subsequently  lost  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Court  held  that,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  adventure 
and  to  mercantile  usage,  the  ship  had  complied  with  the 
implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  (6). 

The  division  of  a  voyage  into  stages  in  relation  to  the  Fishing 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  may  take  place  even  in  different 
parts  of  a  sea  voyage,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Gfreenland  whale 
fishery,  where  it  has  been  customary  to  take  on  board  extra 
hands  on  arriving  at  Shetland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ship  in  sailing  from  Hull  to  Shetland  would,  by  reason 
of  the  usage,  be  seaworthy  with  a  different  equipment  from 
that  which  would  be  required  to  make  her  so,  on  sailing  from 
Shetland  to  the  North  Seas  (c). 


{«)  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  2  B.  &  (h)  Bouillon  r.  Lupton  (1863),  33 

Aid.  324.    It  might,  however,  be  a  L.  J.  C.  P.  37. 
denation  to  call  at  a  place  lower  (c)  See  per  Collins,  L.  J.,  in  The 

down  a  river  than  the  terminus  a  quo  Vortigern,  [1899]  P.  169  ;  per  Lord 

^  complete  the  equipment,  unless  Penzance  in  Quebec  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

'^^^^tf  required  or  usage  allowed  f.  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870), 

*^  to  be  done.     See  Forshaw  v,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  241. 
Cbabert  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  B.  168. 
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Sect.  702. 

Stage  of 
voyajre  for 
whioh  a  pilot 
is  required. 


Effect  of  not 
having  pilot 
on  entering 
a  port. 


702.  If  Tisage  requires  that  at  a  particular  stage  of  the 
voyage  the  ship  should  take  a  pilot  on  hoard,  either  hefore 
leaving  or  entering  a  port,  it  may  he  said  that  the  part  of  the 
voyage  on  whioh  it  is  usual  to  have  a  pilot  is  a  separate  stage, 
requiring  a  crew  differing  from  the  usual  one  in  that  it  ought 
to  include  a  pilot.  It  has  not  been  laid  down  in  terms  that 
such  part  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  although 
there  is  a  suggestion  to  that  effect  in  Patteson,  J.'s,  judgment 
in  Hollingworth  v,  Brodrick  (d).  It  was,  however,  stated  in 
the  second  edition  of  this  work  (e)  that  "  generally  speaiing, 
no  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  risk,  unless  she  have 
on  board  a  pilot  where  requisite  by  law  or  usage  for  her  safe 
navigation"  (^).  It  was  further  stated  that  "in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary,  either  by  law  or  usage,  for  the  master 
to  have  a  pilot  on  board  in  going  out  of  an  intermediate  port, 
or  in  clearing  from  his  outport  homewards,  it  will  be  unsea- 
worthiness not  to  take  one,  for  it  is  in  such  cases  always  in 
his  power  to  do  so  "  (/). 

The  question,  however,  of  the  effect  of  a  failure  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board  before  entering  an  intermediate  port  or  that  of 
the  ship's  destination,  is  one  of  much  doubt  and  difficulty. 
When  usage  requires  that  a  pilot  should  be  taken  at  such 
point  of  the  voyage,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  ship's 
failure  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  which  a  loss  accrues,  will 
discharge  the  underwriters  from  their  liability,  although  the 
loss  may  be  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against 
and  the  ship  have  been  in  all  respects  seaworthy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage. 

The  position   established   by  the   English    cases   seemed. 


(d)  (1837),  7  A.  &  E.  48. 

(e)  2nd  ed.  p.  723.  See  also  per 
Parke,  J.,  in  PhillipB  v.  Headlam 
(1831),  2  B.  &  Ad.  383. 

(/)  2nd  ed.  p.  724,  citing  Lord 
Tenterden  in  2  B.  &  Ad.  382 ;  see 
also  2nd  ed.  p.  703.  Parke,  B., 
however,  in  Gibson  v.  SmaU,  in  the 


House  of  Lords  (1853),  4  H.  L.  C. 
398,  states  in  general  terms  that 
there  is  no  warranty  **  that  pilots 
shall  be  taken  on  board  at  proper 
places  if  the  Tojage  has  ahreadj 
oommenced,  unless,  perhaps,  when 
required  bj  Act  of  Parliament." 
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however,  in  Amould's  opinion  (^),  to  be  that  except  where  Sect.  70g. 
required  by  the  positive  regulations  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  Result  of  the 
(which  according  to  Patteson,  J.,  have  the  effect  of  creating 
an  intermediate  voyage  on  which  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy 
without  a  pilot)  (A),  the  negligence  of  the  master  in  not  taking 
a  pilot  on  board  in  entering  a  port  at  any  intermediate  stage 
of  the  voyage,  where  usage  requires  him  to  do  so,  will  not 
discharge  the  underwriters  from  their  liability,  provided  the 
ship  were  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  the  master  and  crew 
originally  competent,  and  the  loss,  though  remotely  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  a  pilot,  be  proximately  caused  by  the  perils 
insured  against  (t). 

Thus  the  captain  of  a  ship  insured  "from  Liverpool  to  Phillipav. 
Sierra  Leone,  and  back  to  her  ports  of  discharge  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  on  arriving  off  Sierra  Leone  (where  there  is  an 
establishment  of  pilots,  and  where  it  is  usual  for  all  ships 
going  in  or  out  of  the  river  to  take  one),  made  signals  for  a 
pilot  to  come  off ;  but  as  none  did  so,  after  waiting  some 
hours,  he  took  his  ship  in  without  one,  in  doing  which  she 
struck  the  ground  and  was  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  seas.  The 
jury  found  that  the  master  had  acted  with  a  wise  discretion 
and  as  a  prudent  man  ought  under  the  circumstances :  the 
Court,  while  agreeing  with  this  verdict,  intimated  that  even 
had  the  facts  been  otherwise  and  the  loss  had  been  remotely 
occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  mistake  of  the  master,  yet, 
assuming  him  to  have  been  originally  a  person  of  competent 
skill,  the  underwriters  would  have  been  liable,  for  the  loss  was 
proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against  (A;). 

703.  In  the  case  of  Law  v.  Hollingworth  the  captain  of  a  Where 
ship  insured  "  from  Stettin  to  London,"  took  a  pilot  on  board  SompSaoiy 


(^)  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.p.  700.    See  also  (1797)»  7  T.  R.  160,  as  commented 

po$t,  }  724.  upon  by  Patteson.  J.,  7  A.  &  E.  48, 

(A)  In  Hollingworth  v,   Brodrick  and  by  Tindal,  0.  J.,  8  M.  &  W.  900. 
(1837),  7  A.  ft  E.  44.  (h)  PhiUips  v.  Headlam  (1831),  2 

(»)  PbUUps  V,  Headlam  (1831),  2  6.  ft  Ad.  880. 
6.  ft  Ad.  380 ;  Law  v.  Hollbigworth 
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Sect.  703.  at  Orfordness,  but  improperly  allowed  him  to  leave  the  ship 
at  Halfway  Beach,  after  which,  and  before  she  came  to  her 
moorings,  the  ship  was  lost.  The  Court  held  that  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  for  this  loss,  on  the  ground  that  at  the 
time  of  loss  the  ship  was  unseaworthy  for  want  of  a  pilot, 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  captain  (/). 

This  case,  on  the  broad  ground  assumed  by  the  Court, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  current  of  later  authorities,  and 
especially  with  what  fell  from  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
Phillips  V.  Headlam.  The  Courts,  however,  instead  of  over- 
ruling it,  preferred  putting  it  upon  a  narrower  ground  than 
that  assumed  as  tlie  basis  of  decision  by  the  judges  who  tried 
it,  but  quite  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  viz.,  that  the 
ship  at  the  time  of  loss  had  not  a  pilot  on  board,  as  required 
by  Act  of  Parliament  (the  then  Pilot  Act  of  5  Geo.  2,  c.  20). 

Thus  Patteson,  J.,  says :  "  In  Law  t?.  Hollingworth  there 
was  an  intermediate  voyage,  if  I  may  so  say,  constituted  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  upon  which  voyage  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy 
unless  she  had  a  pilot "  {m)\  And  Tindal,  C.  J.,  says :  "  The 
decision  may  be  maintainable  on  the  ground  of  an  implied 
w6UTanty  to  observe  the  positive  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
Pai^liament ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  authority  that  the 
implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  assured  extends  to  acts 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  crew  throughout 
the  voyage,  we  think  it  cannot  be  supported  against  the 
weight  of  the  later  authorities"  {n). 


Judicial 
oommenta  on 
this  ease. 


Oonolusion.  704.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  Law  t\  Hollingworth  cannot 

be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  loss  by  a  peril  insured 
against  was  due  to  imseaworthiness  caused  by  the  captain's 
negligence,  for  it  is  now  established  that  the  underwriter 
is  liable  for  every  loss  by  a  peril  insured  against,  unless  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  wilful  act  or  defaidt  of  the 


(/)  Law  V.  Hollingworth  (1797), 
7  T.  R.  160. 

(m)  In  Hollingworth  v.  Brodrick 
(1837),  7  A.  &  E.  44. 


(n)  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  deliyering 
the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Sadler  v.  Dixon  (1841), 
8  M.  &  W.  900. 
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assured  himself  (o).  It  may  ako  be  doubted  whether  the  Sect.  704. 
decision  can  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  was 
not  being  navigated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  general  rule  established  by 
later  cases  is  that  an  illegality  in  the  mode  of  performing  a 
voyage  does  not  avoid  the  insurance,  unless  the  assured  was 
a  party  to  the  illegality  or  awcure  of  it  when  the  insurance 
was  made  (/?).  Further,  even  if  the  warranty  of  seaworthi- 
ness does  require  that  a  pilot  should  be  taken  on  board  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stage  when  the  ship  is  about  to  enter 
a  port,  the  decision  cannot  be  supported  on  the  ground  of 
this  warranty ;  for  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  does  not 
imply  a  further  warranty  that  the  pilot  or  any  of  the  crew 
will  continue  to  do  their  duty.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
Law  V.  Hollingworth  cannot  be  based  on  any  sound 
principle. 

There  is  no  case  which  decides  that  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness requires  a  pilot  to  be  taken  on  board  in  entering 
a  port  where  it  is  usual  or  prudent  to  have  one.  Phillips  v. 
Headlam  (q)  is  to  some  extent  a  decision  to  the  contrary ; 
though  the  case  seems  to  have  turned  chiefly  on  the 
exploded  theory  that  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  for  a  loss 
by  a  peril  insured  against,  brought  about  by  the  captain's 
negligence  (r). 

Amould,  though  he  adopted  the  view  that  the  ship  is  not 
seaworthy  in  leaving  an  intermediate  port  without  a  pilot 
where  it  is  proper  to  employ  one,  did  not  consider  it  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  for  the  ship  to  enter  a  port  without 
a  pilot  («),  and  Phillips  taies  the  same  view  (t).  There  are 
certainly  strong  reasons  why  this  view  should  prevail.  It 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  get  a  pilot,  and  the  state  of 
the   weather  or  condition  of  the  ship  may  make  it  more 

(o)  See  Trinder    r.   Thames,    fto.  (g)  (1831),  2  A.  &  E.  380. 

Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114;  Mar.  (r)  PhiUips  cites  it  (vol.  i.  s.  716) 

Ins.  Act)  8.  55.  to  prove  that  the  warrauty  has  no 

{p)  See  Wilson  v.  Rankin  (1865),  application  in  this  case. 
L.  B.  1  Q.  6.  162,  and  the  other  («)  See  2nd  ed.  pp.  702,  703. 

caaee  cited  post,  i  745.  (0  1  PhiUips,  ss.  715,  716. 
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Sect.  704.  prudent  for  the  master  to  try  to  enter  without  one  than  to 
wait  outside,  or  even  render  it  imperative  for  him  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Staaresfor  706.  In  the  cafes  already  considered,  whei'e  the  voyage 

has  been  divided  into  stages  in  relation  to  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness,  the  different  stages  have  required  different 
equipments  or  crews.  Recently  the  principle  has  been 
applied  in  a  new  class  of  oases,  where  the  nature  of  the  risk 
does  not  change  in  passiog  from  one  stage  to  another. 

It  is  commercially  impossible  for  cargo  steamers  on  long 
voyages  to  take  on  board  at  the  beginning  a  suflBcient  supply 
of  fuel  to  last  the  whole  voyage.     Three  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  two  in  actions  on  charter-parties  and  one 
in  an  action  upon  an  insurance  policy,  have  established  the 
rule  that  when  a  steamship  starts  on  a  long  voyage  with 
only  enough  coal  for  part  of  the  voyage,  the  intention  being 
to  take  on  board  a  fresh  supply  at  one  or  more  intermediate 
ports,  the  voyage  is  considered  as  divided  into  stages  for  the 
purpose    of    coaling,   and    the    warranty   of    seaworthiness 
attaches   at   each   coaling   port    for   the    stage   which   ends 
at   the   next  coaling  port(«).      "In  my  judgment,"   said 
Smith,  L.  J.  (^),  "when  a  question  of  seaworthiness  arises 
either  between  a  steamship  owner  and  his  underwriter  upon 
a  voyage  policy,  or  between  a  steamship  owner  and  a  cargo 
owner  upon  a  contract  of  affreightment,  and  the  xmderwriter 
or  cargo  owner  establishes  that  the  ship  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  was  not  equipped  with  a  sufl5ciency  of  coal  for 
the  whole  of  the  contracted  voyage,  it  lies  upon  the  ship- 
owner, in  order  to  displace  this  defence,  which  is  a  good  one, 
to  prove  that  he   had  divided  the  voyage  into  stages  for 
coaling  purposes  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
that  at  the  commencement  of  each  stage  the  ship  had  on 


(tt)  Thin    V.   Richards,    [1892]    2       Ins.  C5o.,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  657. 
Q.  B.  HI;  The  Vortigem,  [1899]  (x)  In  The  Vortigem,  [1899]  P., 

P.  140 ;  Greenock  S.S.  Co.  v.  Mar.      at  p.  165. 
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board  a  sufficiency  of  coal  for  that  stage  —in  other  words,  was    ?ect.  705. 
seaworthy  for  that  stage." 

706.  In  Thin  v,  Richards  (y),  the  voyage  was  from  Oran  Cmcsoii 
to  GKurston,  with  liberty  to  call  at  Huelva.  The  ship  left  Thiii#^ 
Oran  with  a  supply  of  coal  insufficient  for  the  voyage  to  Biohaids. 
Qtffston,  but  sufficient  to  take  her  to  Huelva,  and  through  a 
mistake  of  the  engineer,  who  over-estimated  the  quantity 
still  on  board  at  Huelva,  sailed  thence  without  taking  a  fresh 
supply.  Day,  J.,  held  that  the  voyage  was  an  entire  voyage 
from  Oran  to  Garston,  and  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
was  broken  when  the  ship  sailed  from  Oran.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  did  not  decide  whether  the  voyage  was  entire  or  was 
divisible  into  two  stages — i.e.,  from  Oran  to  Huelva  and  the 
other  from  Huelva  to  Garston — ^but  held  that  in  either  view 
of  the  case  the  warranty  was  broken.  If  the  voyage  was 
entire,  they  said,  the  ship  should  on  starting  have  had  enough 
coal  to  take  her  to  Garston  ;  if  it  was  a  voyage  in  stages,  the 
ship  ought  to  have  been  properly  equipped  at  Huelva  for  the 
later  stage. 

In  The  Vortigem  (s)  the  facts  were  that  a  steamer  left  The 
Cebu  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  Liverpool  She  coaled  at  ^^^*"^ 
Labuan,  and  again  at  Colombo,  intending  to  coal  again  at 
Suez  (a).  A  reasonably  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  was  not, 
however,  taken  on  board  at  Colombo  for  the  stage  ending  at 
Suez,  and  when  passing  Perim,  a  coaling  station  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  master  did  not  call  there  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
the  engineer  in  not  telling  him  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  that 
the  coal  was  running  short.  The  consequence  was  that  some 
of  the  cargo  had  to  be  used  as  fuel  to  enable  the  ship  to  reach 
Suez.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held,  affirming  the  decision  of 
Barnes,  J.,  that  the  voyage  was  as  regards  the  supply  of  coal 
to  be  treated  as  one  in  stages,  that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy 

(y)  [1892]  2  Q.  6.  141.  was  treated  by  both  parties  on  the 

(«)  [1899]  P.  140.  footing  of  an  intention  to  coal  at 

(a)  The  original  intention  was  to  Suez, 
coal  again  at  Port  Said,  bnt  the  case 
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8ect.  706.  for  the  stage  from  Colombo  to  Suez,  and  that  the  charterer 
could  recover  from  the  shipowner  the  value  of  the  cargo 
burned  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness. 

The  language  of  Barnes,  J.,  in  this  case  suggests  that  it  is 
for  the  master  to  determine  how  the  voyage  is  to  be  divided 
into  stages  (b) ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  that  whether  or  not  the  voyage  can  be  divided  into 
stages  must  depend  on  its  length,  not  on  the  will  of  the 
assured  ;  and  according  to  Smith,  L.  J.,  "  in  each  case  it  is  a 
matter  for  proof  as  to  where  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires 
that  each  stage  should  be  "  (c). 

707.  The  provisions  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  which 
relate  to  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  implied  in  policies  on 
voyages  to  be  performed  in  stages  are  contained  in  the  first 
and  third  sub-sections  of  sect.  39. 

They  are  as  follows : — 

Sub-sect.  1.  In  a  voyage  policy  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  the 
ship  shall  be  seaworthy  for  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
adventure  insured. 

Sub-sect.  3.  Where  the  policy  relates  to  a  voyage  which 
is  performed  in  different  stages,  during  which  the  ship 
requires  different  kinds  of  or  further  preparation  or 
equipment,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  stage  the  ship  is  seaworthy  in 
respect  of  such  preparation  or  equipment  for  the  purposes 
of  that  stage. 

A  question  which  may  arise  is  whether  the  warranty 
imposed  by  the  third  sub-section  applies  in  a  case  where  a 
steamship,  though  intended  to  call  at  one  or  more  ports  on 
the  voyage,  starts  with  a  reasonably  sufficient  supply  of  coal 

(b)  [1899]  P.  147.  burden  on  the  assured.    Eflfeot,  how- 

(c)  Ibid.  p.  155.  The  editors  in  ever,  is  given  to  the  decision  in  that 
the  previous  edition  of  Amould,  case  by  sect.  C^9  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act, 
§  707,  ventured  to  criticise  the  doc-  and  they  have  therefore  considered 
trine  established  by  The  Vortigem  as  that  to  repeat  their  criticism  would 
unnecessarily  imposing  an  additional  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
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for  the  whole  voyage  insured.  Has  the  warranty  in  such  a  Sect.  707. 
case  been  satisfied  once  for  all,  although  owing  to  unforeseen 
events  the  vessel  finds  herself  at  an  intermediate  port  without 
enough  coal  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  or  does  it  operate 
anew  at  this  port  ?  Possibly  the  Courts,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  rule  which  enables  a  shipowner  to  divide  the  voyage 
into  stages  was  declared  previously  to  the  Act  (d)  to  be  a  relaxa- 
tion in  his  favour  of  the  more  onerous  obligation  to  equip  the 
ship  completely  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  might  hold 
that  sub-sect.  3  did  not  apply  to  such  a  case,  and  that  the 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  was  completely  satisfied  at  the 
outset  of  the  risk.  In  favour  of  this  construction  it  may  be 
urged  that  when  a  steamship  starts  with  a  reasonably  suffi- 
cient supply  of  coal  for  the  whole  voyage,  so  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  call  anywhere  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  the 
policy  is  not  one  which  relates  to  a  voyage  which  is  perfoimed 
in  different  stages  during  which  the  ship  requires  fuiiher 
equipment. 

708.  It  was  held  in  one   case,  that  where  the  risk  first  Ship  at  sea 
attaches  on  the  ship,  after  she  has  been  some  time  at  sea,  the  ^i^ences. 
implied  warranty  will  be  satisfied  if  she  be  then  in  such  a  Hucks  v. 
state  of  repair  and  equipment  that  she  may  be  safely  navi- 
gated home,  or  is  competent   to  pursue   any  part   of  her 
adventure.     The  policy,  which  was  for  time,  first  attached 
after  the  ship  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  South  Sea 
whale  and  sea  fishery,  and  also  in  taking  prizes ;   and  it  was 
laid  down  by  Qibbs,  C.  J.,  that  though  at  the  time  the 
policy  attached  the  crew  were  so  far  reduced  by  death  and 
desertion  as  to  be  inadequate  for  the   twofold   purpose  of 
whaling  and  guarding  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  yet,  as 
they  were  fully  competent  for   the  seal  fishery  and  other 
purposes  of  the  voyage,  and  likewise  to  navigate  the  vessel 
home,  the  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  was  satisfied  {e) . 

This  ruling  was  delivered  before  it  was  established  that 

(rf)  See  Greenock  8.S.  Co.  v.  Maritime  Ins.  Co.,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  at  pp.  601 
and  664. 

(e)  Hacks  r.  Thornton  (1815),  Holt,  N.  P.  Cas.  30. 
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Sect.  708.  there  is  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  time  policies,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  authority  whatever  (/) ;  and  it  is  submitted, 
on  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  in  Gibson  v.  Small  (g),  that 
there  is  no  warranty  in  any  insurance  which  commences  when 
the  ship  is  at  sea,  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk  (A).  It  may,  however,  well  be,  when 
a  ship  is  insured  for  a  part  of  a  voyage  described  in  the 
policy  {e.g.,  "from  A.  to  B.  for  thirty  days,"  or  "  from  the 
1st  of  January  at  and  from  A.  to  B."),  that  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  implied  in  all  voyage  policies  exists,  and  that 
the  ship  must  therefore  be  seaworthy  on  sailing,  though  the 
risk  only  attaches  subsequently  (t).  The  question  is,  however, 
still  an  open  one. 

Is  the  709.  The  ruling  of  Qibbs,  C.  J.,  in  Hucks  v.  Thornton, 

modSedwhen  ^^  ^®^  ^^"^®  ^^  ^^®  American  authorities  to  lay  down  a 
the  voyage       farther  rule,  viz.,  that  when  the  risk  attaches,  after  a  lonff 

begins  at  a  '  '  j'  ^  ° 

distant  port  P  voyage,  at  a  distant  port,  where  proper  facilities  for  repairs 
may  not  exist,  the  warranty  must  be  construed  with  reference 
to  the  means  of  repair  and  equipment  at  hand  (k).  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  absence  of  means  at  the  ter- 
minus a  quo  for  making  the  ship  seaworthy  cannot  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  no  doubt  true  tliat  the  rule  that 
there  is  a  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  all  voyage  policies 
rests  on  the  presumption  that  the  shipowner  has  the  power  to 


(/)  See  Parke,  B.'s,   remarks  on  voyage,  is  sub-sect.  2  of  sect.  39;  but 

this  case  in  Gibson  v.  Small  (1853),  this  sub-section  only  relates  to  a  risk 

4  H.  L.  G.  403.  which  commences  when  the  ship  is 

(g)  (l8o3),  4  H.  L.  C.  353.  in  port. 

(A)  In  view  of    the    decision    in  (t)  There  is  a  gpiarded  passage  in 

Royal    Exchange    Corp.    v.    Vega,  Pollock,  C.  B.'s,  opinion  in  Gibson  r. 

[1901]  2  K.  B.  567  ;  [1902]  2  K.  B.  Small  (4  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  410)  which 

384,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  supports  this  view,  and  an  equally 

consider  the  question  of  insurances  guarded  expression  of  opinion  to  the 

commencing  when  the  ship  is  at  sea.  contrary  by  Parke,  B.  (at  p.  407). 

The  only  passage  in  the  Marine  In-  (k)  See  per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Pad- 

surance  Act  which  imposes  a  war-  dock  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  (1831),  11 

ranty  of  seaworthiness  at  the  com-  Pick.  227,  231  ;  1  Phillips,  s.  727  ; 

mencement  of  the  risk,  as  distinct  1  Parsons,  387. 
from    the    commencement    of    the 
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make  his  vessel  seaworthy ;   and  that  the  contrary  rule  in    Sect.  709. 

time  policies  was  established  because  the  ship  may  be  at  sea 

when  the  risk  attaches,  and  it  may  therefore  be  impossible 

for  the  owner  to  provide  for  her  seaworthiness.     But  these 

rules,  once  established,  are  of  general  application.     "  It  may 

happen  in  some  cases,"  says  Parke,  B.,  "  from   the  want 

of  proper  materials,  of  skilful  artisans,  of  proper  docks  in  the 

port  of  outfit,  of  suflBcient  funds  or  credit,  or  from  the  hidden 

nature  of  defects,  that  the  owner  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil 

the  duty  of  making  the  ship  seaworthy  at  the  commencement 

of  the  voyage ;   but  the  law  cannot  regard  these  exceptional 

oases,  ^ad  ea  quae  frequentius  accidunt  jura  adaptantur^ ;  and 

it  wisely,  therefore,  lays  down  a  general  rule,  which  is  a  most 

reasonable  one  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  that  the  assured 

impliedly  contracts  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do  on  and 

before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  "  (/).     The  question 

for  a  jury  is  whether  the  ship  was  fit  at  the  beginning  of  the 

risk  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  voj'age  insured-,   and  that 

question,  it  is  submitted,  must  be  answered  without  reference 

to  the  circumstances  of   an   antecedent  voyage,  or  to   the 

means  of  having  repairs  effected  or  of  obtaining  fresh  hands. 

The  Marine  Insurance  Act  gives  no  support  to  any  such 

modification  of  the  general  rule  as  the  American  authorities 

have  suggested. 

710.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  and  positive  \^niat  con- 
standard  of  seaworthiness,  but  that  it  must  vary  with  the  ^^^Jj^" 
varying  exigencies  of  mercantile  enterprise.     "  The  ship,"  The  standard 
said  Lord  Cairns,  "  should  be  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the  voyage, 
whatever  perils  of  the  sea  a  ship  of  that  kind,  and  laden  in 
that  way,  may  be   fairly   expected  to  encounter"  on  the 
voyage  (w).      That   state  of  repair  and   equipment  which 

(/)  Per  Parke,   B.,   in  Gibson  v,  (1863),  4  H.  L.  C.  376. 

SmaU  (1853),  4  H.  L.  C.  404,  cited  (m)  Steel  r.  State  Line  S.S.   Co. 

with  approval  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  (1877),  3  App.  Cas.  72,  77.     It  has 

Barges  v.  Wickham  (1863),  3  B.  &  been  held  in  the  United  States  that 

8.  692  ;  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  26  ;  see  abo  *'  it  is  not  the  best  and  most  skilful 

per  Talfourd,  J.,  in  Qibson  r.  Small  form  of  construction  that  is  required 
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Sect.  710.    would  constitute  seaworthiness  for  one  description  of  voyage 

might  be  wholly  inadequate  for  another;  a  ship  seaworthy 

for  the  coasting  or  West  Indian  trade  might  be  imseaworthy 

for  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  Seas  or  the  North- West 

Passage.     Moreover,  the   extent  of  the  warranty  may  be 

different  for  the  same  voyage  at  different  seasons,  or  for  the 

same  voyage  at  the  same  season  according  to  whether  the 

ship   is   in  ballast   or  loaded   with   one  kind   of   cargo  or 

another  (w).     And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ship,  though  not  fit 

to  go  to  sea,  may  be  fit  for  port  or  river  risks,  and  it  suffices 

that  her  state  is  commensurate  to  the  risk  (o). 

The  standard       Again,  the  class  of  vessel  may  be  such  as  will  not  admit  of 

yaries  in,  .  ., 

reepeotof  the   being  put  into  that  condition  of  seaworthiness  requisite  in 

^*  ordinary  cases  for  the  contemplated  voyage.  The  effect  of 
this  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  implied  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness, but  to  accommodate  the  warranty  to  what  is 
reasonably  practicable  in  the  particular  case.  But  the 
underwriter  must  be  informed  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
risk,  otherwise  the  policy  can  be  avoided  on  the  groimd  of 
concealment.  Thus,  if  a  steamer  built  for  river  navigation 
is  to  be  sailed  from  this  country  to  Calcutta  or  to  Odessa, 
and  the  underwriter  accept  the  risk  with  full  information 
as  to  the  class  of  vessel  and  the  intended  voyage,  the 
assured  is  only  required  to  make  her  as  seaworthy  for  the 
voyage  as  is  reasonably  practicable  with  such  a  vessel  by 
ordinary  available  means  (/?).      But  he  is  bound  to  that 

to  meet  the  warranty  of  seaworthi*  (1863),  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  Z7 ;  per  eur. 

ness,  but  only  a  sufficient  constmo-  Dixon  v.  Sadler  (1839),  6  M.  &  W. 

tion  for  vessels  of  the  kind  insured  405,    414  ;     per    Alderson,    B.,    in 

and  the  serWoe  in  which  they  are  Gibson  v.  Small  (1853),  4  H.  L.  O. 

engaged":    per  Hammond,   D.  J.,  393. 

in  Moores  ff.  LouisvUIe  Under  writers  (p)  Burgee  v,    Wickham    (1863)» 

(1*^82),  14  Fed.  R.  226.  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17 ;  3  B.  &  S.  669  ; 

{n)  Per   eur.    Daniels    v.    Harris  cited  with  approval  by  Collins,  L.J. , 

(1874),  L.  R.   10  C.  P.   1,  6.     See  in  The  Vortigem,   [1899]  P.   169  ; 

also  Stanton  r.  Richardson  (1874-76),  Clapham  v.  Langton  (1864),  34  L.  J. 

L.  R.  9  C.  P.  390  (Exch.  Ch.) ;  45  Q.  B.  (in  error)  46.     It  is  advisable 

L.  J.  G.  P.  78  (H.  L.).  in  these  insurances  to  insert  in  the 

(o)  Annen  v.  Woodman  (1810),  3  policy  a  description  of  the  class  of 

Taunt.   299  ;    Bouillon   v,    Lupton  vessel,  e,^,,   '*  river  steamer/'  and 
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muoh  (q) ;  and  even  such  a  description  of  the  subject  of  in-  Sect.  710. 
surance  in  the  "  slip,"  as  that  it  is  an  "  abandoned  ship," 
does  not  dispense  with  this  warranty  and  the  assured's  obliga- 
tion under  it  (r).  Whether  in  fact  the  vessel  was  in  such  a 
condition  as  satisfies  this  warranty  in  the  particular  case  is  a 
question  for  the  jury  («). 

711.  Again,  the  standard  of  seaworthiness  has  been  gradu-  it  has  differed 
ally  raised  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  a  ^^^^* 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  ship-building,  a  more  enlarged 
experience  of  maritime  risks,  and  an  increased  skill  in  navi- 
gation (t). 

So,  again,  a  degree  of  equipment  and  preparation  is  deemed  Qnerr, 
essential  in  some  countries,  which  would  be  considered  super-  ^h^^^ 
fluons  in  others ;  in  such  cases  it  has  been  held  in  the  United  J^oordingto 

'  the  oountry 

States  that  seaworthiness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  to  which  the 
in  the  ports  of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  rather 
than  by  that  in  the  ports  of  the  coimtry  where  the  insurance 
was  made  (u),  '*  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Story,  J.,  "  that 
where  a  policy  is  underwritten  on  a  foreign  vessel,  belonging 
to  a  foreign  country,  the  imderwriter  must  be  taken  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  common  usages  of  trade  in  such  coimtry 
as  to  equipments  of  vessels  of  that  class,  for  the  voyage  in 
which  she  is  destined"  (a?).  This  rule  appears  full  of  good 
sense  and  equity,  and  worthy  of  adoption  in  our  own  juris- 
prudence. 

thereby  remoye  any  qneetion  of  States  that  the  warranty  applies  to 
endence  modifying  the  stringency  a  timber  raft,  though  insured  by  a 
of  the  warraniy.  See  per  Black-  ''cargo  policy.*'  Moores  t^.  Louis- 
bum,  J.,  in  Surges  v.  Wickham,  ville  Underwriters  (1882),  14  Fed.  R. 
supra.  226. 

{q)   Tumbull    v,    Janson    (1877)  («)  KniU  v.  Hooper,  Wfpra ;  Burges 

(C.  A.),  36  L.  T.  636,  in  which  it  v.  Wickham,  supra. 

was  held  that  for  want  of  reasonable  {t)  3  Kent,  Com.  288.     And  cf. 

strengthening  of  a  river  steamer  for  Burges  v.  Wickham  (1863),  33  L.  J. 

crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  policy  had  Q.  B.  at  p.  27,  per  Blackburn,  J. 

neyer  attached.  (u)  Kent,  ubi  supra^  n.  (a). 

(r)  Knill  v.  Hooper  (1857),  2  H.  &  \x)  Per  Story,  J.,  in  Tidmarsh  v. 

N.  277;  26  L.  J.  Ex.  377.    Simi-  Washington  Ins.  Co.  (1827),  4  Mason, 

larly,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United  R.  439  ;  1  Parsons,  Ins.  134,  386. 

A, — VOL.  n.  3  J, 
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Extent  of 
the  warranty 
depends  on 
the  subject 
of  insuranoe. 


Sect.  712.  712.  The  warranty  must  be  construed  with  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  insuranoe.  Therefore  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  that  it  is  not  satisfied  in  a  policy  on  a 
deck  cargo,  if  in  ordinary  rough  weather  the  goods  must  be 
jettisoned,  although  this  could  be  done  without  diflSculty,  and 
the  ship  could  then  perform  the  voyage  with  safety  to  herself. 
The  effect  of  the  warranty,  it  was  said,  cannot  be  to  con- 
template the  destruction,  in  an  ordinary  voyage,  of  the 
subject  of  insmrance  (y).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  said 
that  it  the  policy  had  been  on  the  ship,  and  the  deck  cargo, 
by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  it  could  have  been  got 
rid  of,  would  have  caused  no  danger  to  the  ship,  the  warranty 
would  have  been  satisfied  («).  So,  also,  where  cattle  were 
insured  against  mortality,  and  the  appliances  for  ventilation 
and  the  number  of  cattle-men  attending  to  the  cattle  were 
both  insufficient,  Bigham,  J.,  held  that  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness had  not  been  fulfilled  {a) ;  and  it  is  expressly 
enacted  by  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  {b),  that  "  in  a  voyage 
policy  on  goods  or  other  moveables  there  is  an  implied  war- 
ranty that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  is 
not  only  seaworthy  as  a  ship,  but  also  that  she  is  reasonably 
fit  to  carry  the  goods  or  other  moveables  to  the  destination 
contemplated  by  the  policy.'' 

Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  same  voyage  the  warranty  may 
be  complied  with  as  regards  a  policy  on  the  ship,  and  not 
satisfied  as  regards  a  poKcy  on  goods.  As  regards  the  ship, 
the  warranty  requires  that  she  shall  be  fit  to  encounter  the 


(y)  Daniels  v,  Harris  (1874),  L.  R. 
10  C.  P.  1,  9. 

{z)  Per  eur.  ibid.  p.  8. 

(a)  Sleigh  v,  Tyser,  [1900]  2  Q.  B. 
333. 

{b)  Sect.  40,  sub-sect.  2.  It  is 
possible  that  in  determining  the 
question  of  the  fitness  of  the  ship 
to  carry  the  gfoods,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sub-section,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  perils  in- 
sured against  by  the  policy.     Thus, 


if  cattle  were  insured  against  mor- 
tality, the  warranty  would  clearly 
not  be  satisfied  if  the  appliances  for 
ventilation  were  insufficient ;  but  if 
the  insurance  were  against  war  risks 
only,  it  might  be  held  that  defeotiye 
ventilation  did  not  under  the  circum- 
stances render  the  vessel  unfit.  On 
a  literal  construction  of  the  sub- 
section, however,  the  warranty  would 
not  be  satisfied,  even  in  such  a  policy, 
if  the  ventilation  were  imperfect. 
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perflg  of  the  voyage ;  as  regards  goods,  the  warranty  also    Sect.  712. 
leqnireB  that  the  ship  shall  he  fit  for  the  carriage  of  the 
partioular  cargo,  i.e.,  fit  in  respect  of  all  those  things  which 
appertain  to  its  safe  carriage  to  its  destination  (c). 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  to 
examine  what  has  been  held  to  constitute  unseaworthiness  for 
the  voyage ;  considering,  first,  those  cases  in  which  the  un- 
seawortliiness  has  arisen  from  something  defective  in  the 
state  of  the  ship ;  secondly,  those  in  which  it  has  arisen  from 
deficiency  or  incompetency  in  the  master  and  crew. 

718.  The  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  as  far  as  re-  What  is  sea- 
lates  to  the  condition  of  the  ship,  requires  that  when  the  ship  J^^ards  the 
sails  on  her  voyage  she  should  be  well  furnished,  tight,  sound,  ^^'  ?^^ 
^ODch  and  strong ;  competent,  that  is,  in  her  hull  to  resist  of  the  ahip. 
fie  ordinwy  attacks  of  wind   and  weather  on  the  voyage 
inflnred,  and  properly  rigged,  stored  and  provisioned  for  such 
voyage.   By  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (d),  "  a  ship  is  deemed 
to  he  seaworthy  when  she  is  reasonably  fit  in  all  respects  to 
enconnter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  seas  of  the  adventure 
insured." 

714.  If  in  a  short  period  after  sailing  on  the  voyage  she  Ship  found 
become  leaky  and  founder,  or  be  obliged  to  put  back  or  run  ^^^^r  ^ 
for  port  in  distress,  without  encountering  any  extraordinary  mailing, 
peril,  or  other  visible  cause  to  produce  such  effect,  there  arises 
a  presumption  of  fact  that  she  was  not  seaworthy  when  she 
sailed  (e).     If,  after  her  return  to  port,  it  be  found  on  survey 
that  the  leakiness  arose  from  loosening  of  the  timbers  of  her 

{(^)  See  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  p.  336.  L.  R.  2  Ex.  at  p.  143 ;  see  also  1 

W  Sect.  39  (4).  Phillips,  s.  725,  and  Moores  v.  Louis- 

WMunpo  V.   Vandam   (1794),    1  ville  Underwriters  (1883),  14  Fed.  R. 

^^1  Ins.   469  ;  per  Lord  Eldon,  226.    In  an  action  on  a  charter-party 

Watson  p.  Clark  (1813),  1  Dow,  344  ;  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 

^ckup  p.  Thames  Ins.  Co.  (C.  A.)  that  a  defect  in  a  yessel  developed 

Wf)i  3  Q.  B.  D.  594.     See  such  a  without  any  apparent  cause  is  to  be 

c^  mentioned  by  Willes,  J.,  where,  presumed  to  have  existed  when  the 

Werer,  the  jury  found  ag^ainst  the  service  began.     Work  v.  Leathers 

P«»amption,  Wilson  r.  Jones  (1867),  (1878),  97  U.  S.  (7  Otto),  379. 

3l3 
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Sect.  714.    hull,  owing  to  the  decayed  state  of  her  bolts  and  fastenings, 

this  is,  generally  speaking,  a  clear  case  of  unseaworthiness. 

The  case  of  In  the  case  of  the  "  Mills  "  frieate,  indeed,  the  Court  of 

the ''Mills"  o       7  ?  ^ 

frigate  Exchequer  allowed  the  assured  to  recover  under  a  policy  "  at 

ircmported.  *^^  irom  the  Leeward  Islands  to  London,"  where  the  ship 
without  encountering  any  had  weather  became  so  leciky  the 
day  after  she  put  to  sea,  owing  to  the  generally  decayed  con- 
dition of  her  bolts,  that  she  was  obliged  to  run  for  a  port  of 
distress,  where  she  was  condemned  as  irreparable ;  and  the 
Court  of  Error  confirmed  the  judgment  (/).  Park  states 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  proceeded  upon  the 
point,  that  though  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy  for  the  voyage 
when  she  sailed,  yet  she  had  been  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk  in  port  while  loading,  which  was 
sufficient  imder  a  policy  "  at  and  from  "  to  satisfy  the  implied 
warranty.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  judgment  pro- 
ceeding on  such  a  basis  could  not  now  be  sustained  (g). 

P^^^*^  Under  a  policy  on  freight  "at  and  from  Honduras  to 

London  "  (A),  the  ship  lay  at  Honduras  about  five  months, 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  mahogany  and  logwood,  during  which 
period  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  seaworthy  state.  The  day  after 
sailing  from  Honduras,  however,  she  encountered  a  gale  of 
wind  and  was  making  10^  inches  water  per  hour;  the  leakiness 
increased  day  by  day  for  a  week  afterwards,  and  then  she  was 
making  3 J  feet  water  per  hour;  and,  another  gale  coining  on, 
she  strained  so  much  that  the  captain  bore  away  in  distress 
for  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  There  a  survey  was  had,  and 
the  report  was  that  her  iron  fastenings  were  decayed,  three  of 
her  beams  broken,  the  main  beam  in  two  places ;  that  she 
was  making  18  inches  water  per  hour  from  the  loose  state  of 

(/)  Mills  V,  Boebaok  (temp.  Lord  at  Honduras,  until  the  said  ship, 

Mansfield),  1  Marshall,  Ins.  164 ;  I  with    her  goods  and  merohandize. 

Park,  Ins.  460.  should  be  arrived  at  London."    It 

(ff)  Parker  v.  Potts  (1815),  3  Dow,  was  assumed  throughout  the  argu- 

23,  27;   Watson  v.  Clark  (1813),   1  ment,   and    not  disputed    by  Lord 

Dow,  336.  Eldon  in   his  judgment,   that  this 

(A)  The  insurance  in  terms  was  on  amounted  to  an  insurance  ''at  and 

freight,  ''beginning  the  adventure  from," 
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the  ship  throughout;  and  that  she  had  evidently  spread,  Sect.  714. 
having  no  support  for  her  lower  deck  from  knees,  either  fore 
or  aft  or  otherwise.  Upon  this  evidence,  irrespective  of  the 
want  of  knees,  Lord  Eldon  was  clearly  of  opinion  that,  as 
nothing  had  occurred  after  she  had  left  Honduras  Bay  to 
account  for  her  heing  in  such  a  state,  the  ship  was  unsea- 
worthy  when  she  sailed  from  Honduras,  and  consequently 
that  the  underwriters  were  not  liahle  (i), 

715.  In  an  earlier  case  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided  Want  of 
that  a  ship  was  not  seaworthy  for  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic  for  -^^^'^ 
want  of  knees.     The  vessel,  originally  of  80  tons  burden,  had  Morris. 
been  lengthened  soastobeofllO  tons,  but  the  mainhold 
beams  in  the  centre,  where  she  had  been  cut  asunder  and 
lengthened,  were  not  supported  or  strengthened  by  knees;  no 

new  anchor,  sails,  or  rigging  were  provided,  and  the  old 
anchor,  sails,  and  rigging  were  insufficient  for  the  altered 
ship.  She  had,  besides,  no  stove  in  the  cabin,  though  essential 
for  winter  risks  in  the  Baltic,  which  the  present  was.  Upon 
this  state  of  facts,  but  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  want 
of  knees.  Lord  Eldon  held  that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy 
when  she  sailed  (k). 

716.  A  ship  insured  for  a  voyage  "from  Leith  to  Pictou"  Decayed 

was  repaired  at  Leith  to  the  amount  of  about  280/.,  which  the  SSwre.  *^ 

repairers  certified  to  cover  every  repair  necessary  for  her  Douglas  r. 

Soomrall 

voyage.     This  was  in  April.     On  the  23rd  of  May  she  sailed, 

and  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  June  she  encountered  a  severe  gale 

of  wind,  in  which  she  sprang  her  bowsprit,  and  began  to 

make  so  much  water  that  the  crew  could  not  keep  her  free 

with  both  pumps,  and  the  master  in  distress  bore  up  for 

Greenock.     There  it  was  found  that  the  ironwork  in  general 

was  very  much  decayed  and  wrought  loose ;  the  timbers  and 

planks,  generally  speaking,  sound,  but  decayed  about  the 

bolts  and  nails,  which  in  several  places  were  quite  gone. 

(i)  Parker  v.  Potts  (1816),  3  Dow,  {k)  Watt  v.  Morris  (1813),  1  Dow, 

23.  32. 
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Sect.  716.  Several  of  the  lower  deck  beams  and  knees  were  decayed  and 
sprung,  and  one  plank  below  the  lower  deck  beams  on  eaoh 
side  was  decayed ;  the  bowsprit  was  also  sprung  and  the  stem 
wrought  loose  on  account  of  the  decayed  iron  and  labouring 
of  the  ship  at  sea.  Upon  these  facts,  Lord  Eldon  was  dear 
that  the  vessel  was  not  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  (/). 


Overloa 
and  want  ol 
trim. 


Ship  not  fitted 
to  carry  the 
partionlar 
cargo  safely. 


717.  If  a  ship  is  so  heavily  or  so  improperly  loaded,  when 
she  sails  on  the  voyage  insured,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
encountering  the  voyage,  that  is  unseaworthiness  (w). 

A  ship  may  also  be  unseaworthy  because  she  cannot  with 
safety  to  herself  carry  the  kind  of  cargo  with  which  she  is 
loaded.  The  warranty,  said  the  Court  in  Daniels  v.  Harris  («) , 
is  "  different  according  to  whether  the  same  ship  ....  was 
loaded  with  one  kind  of  cargo  or  another."  Thus,  in  an 
action  on  a  charter-party,  where  the  ship  was  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  wet  sugar,  the  drainage  from  which  was  such  that 
ordinary  pumps,  such  as  she  was  fitted  with,  could  not  deal 
with  it  and  the  ordinary  leakage  from  the  ship,  though  they 
were  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  ship  could  not 
safely  go  to  sea  with  the  cargo  on  board,  she  was  foimd  to  be 
unseaworthy  for  the  voyage  (o).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  circumstances  described,  the  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness in  a  policy  would  not  have  been  satisfied. 


Rigging, 
stores  and 
provisions. 


718.  Besides  being  competent  in  hull  to  resist  the  ordinary 
attacks  of  wind  and  weather  on  the  voyage  insured,  the  ship 
must  be  properly  equipped  with  sails,  ground  tackling,  stores, 
provisions,  and  all  other  things  which  the  custom  of  trade  has 
made  requisite  for  the  voyage. 


(/)  Douglaa  V.  SoougaU  (181G),  4 
Dow,  269. 

(m)  Weir  v.  Aberdein  (1819),  2 
B.  &  Aid.  320 ;  Redman  r.  Wilson 
(1845),  14  M.  &  W.  476 ;  Bicoard  t». 
Shepherd  (1861),  14  Moo.  P.  C.  471; 
Foley  V.  Tabor  (1861),  2  F.  &  F. 
663.    So,  also,  in  the  United  States 


improper  stowage  has  been  held  to 
be  unseaworthiness.  The  Frej  (1 899), 
92  Fed.  R.  667. 

(fi)  (1874),  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  1,  6. 

(o)  Stanton  v,  Richardson  (1872), 
L.  R.  7  C.  P.  421 ;  in  the  Exoh.  Ch. 
(1874),  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  390;  in  the 
H.  of  L.  (1876),  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  78. 
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A  ship  insured  in  time  of  war  "  at  and  from  Jamaica  to    Sect.  718. 
London"  was   held   unseaworthy  because   at  the  time   of  Rotten aaila. 
sailing,  although  her  stem  sails  were  in  good  condition,  yet  ^  ^^  °™ 
her  maintop-gallant  and  studding-sails  were  extremely  rotten 
€knd  unserviceable,  and  she  was  therefore  not  as  secure  as 
possible  from  capture.     And  the  assured  on  this  ground  was 
h^-ld  precluded  from  recovering,  though  the  ship  went  down 
in  a  hurricane  in  which  such  stdls  would  have  been  useless  (p). 

A  vessel  insured  "  at  and  from  Montreal  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Defective 
Scotia  "  sailed  with  a  defective  boiler ;  but  the  defect  did  not 
appear  until  she  had  passed  into  salt  water,  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  put  back  and  repair  the  boiler.  After 
sailing  again  she  was  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea.  It  was  held 
that  she  was  not  seaworthy,  at  all  ev*  nts  at  the  stage  when 
she  passed  into  salt  water,  and  consequently  that  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  (q). 

A   vessel  is  imseaworthy  if  not   provided  with  ground  Deficient 
tackling  sufficient  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  ScUing. 
sea,  as  where  a  ship  sailed  with  the  cable  of  the  small  bower 
anchor  so  worn  and  decayed  as  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and 
with  a  best  bower  anchor  too  light  and  short  in  the  shank  for 
a  vessel  of  her  tonnage  (r). 

719.  Sufficient  stores  and  supplies   for  the  voyage  are  SufSdent 
requisite   to   seaworthiness  («).     Lord   Eldon   at  Nisi  Prius  p^^p  ' 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  assured  was  as  much 
boimd  to  show  that  he  had  provided  proper  medicines  and 
necessaries  for  the  voyage,  as  he  was  to  establish  the  tightness 
of  the  ship  {t). 

(p)  Wedderbum  v.  Bell  (1807),  1  W.  11. 

Gamp.  1.  (0  Woolff  v,  Glaggett  (1800),  3 

{q)    Quebec   Marine    Ins.  Co.   v.  Esp.  257,  259.    There  are  Board  of 

Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  (1870),  Trade  regulations  under  the  Mer- 

L.  B.  3  P.  C.  234.  chant  Shipping  Act,   1894,  s.   200, 

(r)    Wilkie    v,  Geddee    (1815),    3  relating  to  the  medical   stores  re- 
Dow,  57.  quired   for    different    voyage,   but 

(«)  Per  Lord  EUenborough,  Wed-  Uiese,  it  is  apprehended,  cannot  be 

derbum  v.  Bell  (1807),  1  Gamp.  2;  oonolualye  as    to    seaworthiness   in 

Stewart  v.  Wilson  (1843),  12  M.  &  relation  to  the  warranty. 
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Sect.  719.        In  the  United  States  a  vessel  not  properly  supplied  with 
fuel  and  candles  has  been  held  not  to  be  seaworthy  (m). 
A  steamship  must,  in  order  to  be  seaworthy,  have  a  supply  of 


Fuel  and 
candles. 
Bunker  coals 

for  steamship,  fuel  gnfficient  for  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  {x). 


Adjustment 
of  compasses. 


Neglect 
of  some 
precaution. 


Open 
port-hole. 


720.  In  one  case  in  the  United  States,  where  a  vessel  ran 
on  a  rock  in  consequence  of  the  needle  of  the  compass  being 
drawn  out  of  its  direction  two  or  three  points  by  an  iron 
fastening  near  which  the  compass  was  placed,  it  was  contended 
that  this  was  imseaworthiness ;  but  the  Court,  on  evidence 
being  given  that  there  was  no  negligence  in  this  case  in 
the  construction  of  the  ship,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  so  (y). 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  ship's  compass,  especially  in  iron  vessels,  is  an  essential 
element  of  seaworthiness. 

The  fact  that  some  precaution  has  been  neglected  at  the 
time  of  sailing  does  not  make  the  ship  imseaworthy,  if  she  be 
in  such  a  state  and  so  equipped  that,  if  the  master  and  crew 
do  their  duty,  no  extra  danger  will  be  incurred.  Thus,  if  a 
port-hole  be  left  open,  through  which,  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather,  the  water  would  enter,  the  ship  is  not  unseaworthy 
if  in  such  event  the  port-hole  could  at  once  be  closed.  If, 
however,  the  port-hole  be  so  circumstanced  (as  where  the 
cargo  has  been  piled  up  agaiast  it)  that  it  could  not,  if  bad 
weather  came  on,  be  readily  closed  at  sea,  the  ship  may  on 
that  account  be  unseaworthy  {»).     So  also  it  has  been  held 


{u)  Fontaine  v,  Phosn.  Ins.  Co. 
(1813),  10  Johnson's  R.  58. 

(x)  Greenock  S.S.  Co.  v,  Maritime 
Ins.  Co.,  [1903]  2  K.  B.  667.  As  to 
the  division  of  voyages  into  stages, 
see  ante,  §§  705—707. 

(y)  Stanwood  v.  Rich,  State  Court 
of  Massachnsetts,  Not.  1817,  cited 
1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  701. 

{z)  Steel  V.  State  Line  S.S.  Co. 
(1877),  3  App.  Cas.  72,  82,  90; 
Hedlej  v,  Pinkney  &  Sons  S.S.  Co. 
(0.  A.),  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  68.    See  also 


Gilroy  v.  Price,  [1893]  A.  C.  66. 
The  law  is  the  same  in  the  United 
States:  see  The  Silvia  (1898),  171 
U.  S.  (64  Davis),  462.  There  is  a 
suggestion  in  Hedlej  v,  Pinknej  & 
Sons  S.S.  Co.  that  a  defect  which 
touches  the  safety  of  individuals  on 
board,  but  does  not  affect  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  does  not  constitute  un- 
seaworthiness within  the  meaning  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
SB.  467,  468. 
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in  the  United  States  that  the  obstruction  of  a  water-pipe  by    Sect.  720. 
a  piece  of  wood,  being  accidental  and  temporary  in  character, 
was  not  unseaworthiness  (a). 

721.  "We  come  now  to  consider  that  kind  of  unseaworthiness  ship  must 
which  consists  in  the  deficiency  or  incompetence  of  the  crew,    competent 

Every  ship  at  the  time  of  sailing  must  be  properly  manned,  ™a«*er  and 
with  a  master  of  competent  nautical  skill,  a  crew  sufficient  to 
navigate  her  on  the  voyage  insured,  and  a  pilot  on  board 
whenever  there  is  an  establishment  of  pilots  at  the  port  and 
the  nature  of  the  navigation  requires  one  (ft). 

First,  of  the  master. — He  must  be  a  person  sufficiently  i.  Of  the 
well  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  navigation  on  the 
voyage  insured  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  vessel  in  safety 
through  its  ordinary  perils ;  and  if  he  is  grossly  ignorant  of 
that,  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy. 

Thus  a  ship  was  insured  "  from  Cork  to  the  ship's  loading  Tait  v.  Levi, 
port  or  ports  on  the  coaat  of  Spain,  within  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  including  Tarragona,  and  not  higher  up  the 
Mediterranean,"  and  the  captain,  through  entire  ignorance 
of  the  coast,  mistook  Barcelona  for  Tarragona,  and  was 
captured  in  endeavouring  to  enter  the  former  port,  which  is 
higher  up  the  Mediterranean  than  Tarragona,  and  was  then 
in  possession  of  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  The  Court  con- 
sidered this  a  breach  of  the  implied  warranty  to  provide  a 
master  of  reasonably  competent  algill  (c). 

(a)  The  Mexican  Prince  (L897),  82  for    the    encouragement    of   pUots, 

Fed.  R.  484.  make  their  employment  compnlsory 

{b)  Per  Parke,  J.,  in  Phillips  v.  where  a  competent  master  could 
Headlam  (1831),  2  A.  &  £.  383.  himBelf  safely  conduct  his  ship. 
Amonld*s  text  was,  ''A  pilot  on  There  may,  however,  be  a  presump- 
board  whenever  required  by  law  "  tion  of  fact  that  a  pilot  is  necessary, 
(2nd  ed.  p.  720) ;  on  p.  723  he  said,  wherever  pilotage  is  compulsory. 
''Where  requisite  by  law  or  usage  (e)  Tait  v,  Levi  (1811),  14  East, 
for  her  safe  navigation."  The  rule  as  481.  It  is  submitted  that  the  war- 
stated  by  Parke,  J.,  seems  the  better  ranty  can  be  stated  more  broadly, 
one,  as  in  relation  to  the  warranty  viz.,  as  one  to  provide  a  competent 
of  seaworthiness  the  real  question  is,  master.  Thus,  a  master  of  com- 
what  is  requisite  for  the  safe  navi-  potent  skill  might  be  incompetent 
gation  of  the  ship.    The  law  may,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperance. 
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Sect.  722. 

The  question 
of  the  com- 
petency of 
captain  and 
crew  depends 
on  the 
voyage. 
The  mates. 


Want  of 
ceztifioate. 


722.  The  question  as  to  the  oompetenoy  of  the  oaptam  and 
crew  must  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  voyage  on 
which  they  are  employed  under  the  policy. 

The  insurance  being  on  a  voyage  "from  Mauritius  to 
London/'  the  captain  on  sailing  from  Mauritius  was  very  ill, 
and  next  day  feeling  himself,  from  increased  illness,  incom- 
petent to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  he  inquired  of  his  two 
mates  whether  they  could  manage  the  voyage  to  England, 
but  finding  no  one  competent  to  undertake  it,  he  put  back  : 
Lord  Tenterden,  on  this  evidence,  asked  the  jury  "  whether 
they  thought,  considering  the  length  of  the  voyage  from 
Mauritius  to  England,  that  a  ship  could  be  suflBciently 
manned  when,  in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  the  captain, 
there  was  no  one  else  on  board  able  to  perform  his  duties." 
The  jury,  which  was  special,  found  for  the  underwriters  (d). 

Chancellor  Kent  questions  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine 
in  any  case,  and  observes  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
"  would  seem  to  imply  no  more  than  that  the  assured  must 
have  a  soimd  and  well-equipped  vessel  with  reference  to  the 
voyage,  and  have  on  board  a  competent  person  as  master,  a 
competent  person  as  mate,  and  a  competent  crew  as  seamen  " 
he  also  cites  American  cases  in  which  Lord  Tenterden's 
doctrine  has  been  discarded,  as  far  as  regards  the  American 
coasting  and  "West  Indian  trade  {e). 

The  doctrine  thus  impugned  would  undoubtedly  operate 
with  a  good  deal  of  harshness  if  enforced  with  regard  to 
short  voyages,  or  vessels  of  small  burden.  It  ought  probably 
to  be  confined  to  similar  voyages  of  great  length.  With  this 
limitation  it  is  accepted  by  Phillips  (/). 

A  question  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  shall 
only  refer  to  here,  is  whether  shipping  an  uncertificated 
master  or   mate  or  engineer,   contrary  to   statute,   would 


There  is  a  deoision  in  the  United 
States  that  the  incompetence  of  a 
pilot  is  not  established  by  proof  of  a 
single  instance  of  intoxication,  where 
previons  good  character  and  compe- 
tence are  proved.    Rogers  y.  Mtask 


Ins.  Co.  (1896),  76  Fed.  R.  669. 

(d)  OlifPord  v.  Hunter  (1827),  I 
Moo.  &  M.  103 ;  S.  C,  reported  in 
3  C.  &  P.  16. 

(e)  3  Kent,  Com.  287»  n.  («). 
(/)  1  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  708. 
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amount  to  unseaworthiness  (g).  Viewed  in  the  light  of  S^ct.  782. 
deoisions  on  kindred  questions,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
illegality  which,  in  the  case  of  privity  on  the  part  of  the 
assured,  would  avoid  the  policy.  Whether  it  is  necessarily 
conclusive  when  the  question  is  one  of  imseaworthiness  is 
more  doubtful.  When  an  officer,  though  imqualified,  has 
performed  his  duties  properly  and  no  loss  has  tigiken  place 
which  can  be  imputed  to  him,  a  jury  would  probably  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  find  that  his  mere  lack  of  qualification 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  vessel  unseaworthy  (A). 

723.  Secondly,  as  to  the  crew. — "  The  owner,"  says  Lord  2.  As  to  the 
Tenterden,  **  as  a  condition  precedent  is  bound  to  provide  a 
crew  of  competent  skill "  (t).     "  The  crew,"  says  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "must  be  adequate  to  discharge  the  usual  duties, 
and  to  meet  the  usual  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed  "  (A). 

If  the  crew  be  sufficient  when  the  ship  sailed  on  the 
voyage  insured,  the  implied  warranty  is  fully  satisfied,  unless 
it  be  a  voyage  of  successive  stages  differing  in  degree  or 
kind  of  risk,  and  consequently  in  the  description  of  crew 
required  (/).  The  assured  does  not  contract  that  the  ship 
shall  continue  to  be  properly  manned  throughout  the  voyage, 
nor  is  he  responsible  for  any  subsequent  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  crew  (m). 

It  is,  however,  indispensably  necessary  that  the  ship  should 
be  properly  manned  for  the  voyage  at  the  time  she  sails  on 
it  {n) ;  if  not,  the  imderwriters  are  not  liable.     Thus,  a  policy 


iff)  See  1  PhiUipe,  Ins.  s.  713.  (1821),  6  B.  &  Aid.  176  ;  7  B.  &  Or. 

(A)  See  Hathaway  r.  St.  Paul  fire  219;  Shore  t^.  BentaU  (1828),  ibid. 

&  Mar.  Ins.  Ck>.  (1880),  1  Fed.  R.  798,  n. ;  Dixon  v,  Sadler  (1839),  6 

197 ;  post,  i  724.  M.  &  W.  406  ;  S.  (7.,  in  error  (1841), 

(t)  Shore  v.  Bentall  (1828),  7  B.  &  8  M.  &  W.  896. 
Or.  798,  n.  (n)  Amoold  said  (2nd  ed.  toI.  i. 

{k)  In  Hunter  v.  Potts  (1816),  4  p.  722),  on  the  authority- of  Huoksf. 

Oamp.  203.  Thornton  (1816),  Holt,  N.   P.  80, 

(Q  Bouillon  v.  Lupton  (1863),  33  that    ''if   at   the  tune    the  policy 

L.  J.  0.  P.  37.  attaches,   the  ship    has   heen  some 

(m)  Bn«kp.RoyalEzch.Go.(1818),  time  engaged  on  a  distant  voyage, 

2  B.  &  Aid.  73  ;  Walker  v,  Maitland  although  the  numbers  of  the  crew 
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Sect.  728.  was  effected  on  a  voyage  "  at  and  from  Cuba  to  Liverpool/' 
without  any  leave  given  to  touch  and  stay  in  the  original 
policy.  The  captain  having  lost  some  of  his  outward  crew 
by  sickness  and  desertion  at  Cuba,  and  finding  it  impossible 
there  to  engage  ten  men,  his  proper  complement,  for  Liver- 
pool, sailed  from  Cuba  with  only  eight  men  engaged  for 
Liverpool,  and  two  for  Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  where  he 
touched  and  landed  the  two  men,  and  whence,  having  pro- 
cured others  to  supply  their  place,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
to  Liverpool.  The  Court  held  that  the  ship  was  not  sea- 
worthy when  she  sailed  from  Cuba  for  a  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
as  she  ought  then  to  have  had  on  board  a  full  complement 
of  men  engaged  for  the  whole  voyage  (o). 

3.  As  to  the         724.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  pilot. — This  question  has  already 

been  considered,  and  we  will  here  only  state  the  result  of  the 

authorities.     Generally  speaking,  no  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the 

outset  of  the  risk  unless  she  have  on  board  a  pilot,  where 

requisite  for  her  safe  navigation. 

Rerolt  of  The  law  also  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the 

warranty  of  seaworthiness  for  a  ship  to  enter  a  port  where  it 

is  usual  to  employ  a  pilot,  without  having  one  on  board. 

msequently,  when  a  ship  is  lost  by  a  peril  insured  against,  in 

itering  such  a  port  without  a  pilot,  the  assured  can  recover, 

though  the  loss  might  not  have  occurred  if  a  pilot  had  been 

L  board,  and  was  remotely  caused  by  the  negligence  or  mis- 

nduct  of  the  master  in  entering  without  a  pilot  {p) .   Aforttari 

\,j  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  policy,  and  also  a  deviation,  but  all 

ith  or  desertion,  yet  the  implied  the  Judges  except  one  held  that  the 

irranty  wiU  be  satisfied  if  they  are  ship  was    unseaworthy.      See    also 

that  time  sufficient  for  navigating  Ridsdale    v,    Newnham    (1814),    4 

3  ship   home,   or  for  performing  Camp.   111.     The  decision  in  For- 

y  of  the  purposes  of  the  voyage  shaw  v.    Chabert    is    criticised   by 

lured."     See,  however,  as  to  this  Phillips  (vol.  i.  s.  710). 

)e,  ante,  $  708.  (p)  Phillips  v.  Headlam  (1831),  2 

[o)  Forshaw  v,  Chabert  (1821),  3  B.   &   Ad.   380  ;   see  ako  Trinder, 

od.  &  B.  158.    The  judgment  of  Anderson  &  Co.  v.  Thames  &  Mersey 

3  Court  in  this  case  mainly  pro-  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114 ; 

)ded  on  the  ground  that  there  had  and  antef  }{  702 — 704. 
9n  a   material  alteration  in  the 
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the  underwriter  will  be  so  liable  if  the  master  on  arriving    Sect.  724. 
o£E  the  port  have  done  his  best  to  procure  a  pilot  to  come  off, 
and  has  only  entered  the  harbour  without  one  when  it 
beoame  the  wisest  course  for  him,  as  a  prudent  and  skilful 
man,  so  to  do  {g). 

If  not  only  usage,  but  the  positive  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  require  a  pilot  to  be  taken  on  board  on  entering 
either  an  intermediate  or  a  home  port,  then  it  has  in  one 
case  of  doubtful  authority  been  held  to  be  unseaworthiness  to 
enter  such  port  without  one  (r). 

And  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  either  by  law  or 
usage,  for  the  master  to  have  a  pilot  on  board  in  going  out 
of  an  intermediate  port,  or  in  clearing  from  his  outport 
homewards,  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  judges  un- 
seaworthiness not  to  take  one,  for  it  is  in  such  cases  always 
in  his  power  to  do  so  («).  The  question  may  arise  whether, 
if  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  requires  a  pilot  to  be  on 
board,  it  is  satisfied  when  an  imqualified  pilot  is  employed. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  ship  has  an  unlicensed  pilot  on  board  is  not  primd  facie  prooi 
of  unseaworthiness  (^).  It  is  submitted  that  to  satisfy  the 
vrairanty  it  is  enough  that  the  pilot  should  be  competent  (w). 
If  he  navigate  the  ship  properly,  this  is  evidence  of  his 
skin.  A  pilot  appointed  by  authority  is  presumed  to  be 
competent  (a?). 

726.  The  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  unseaworthiness  Of  the  proof 
is  on  the  underwriter  (y).     Where,  however,  a  ship  soon  worthineea. 
after  sailing  founders,  or  becomes  so  leaky  or  disabled  as  to 
be  unable  to  proceed,  and  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
violent  storm  or  other  adequate  cause,  the  fair  presimiption  is 

{g)  Phillips  V.  Headlam,  tupra,  (»)  1  Phillips,  ss.  712,  713. 

(r)  Law  r.  Hollingworth  (1797),  (x)  1  Phillips,  s.  712. 

7  T.  R.  160.     See  ante,  §}  703,  704.  (V)  Parker  v.  Potts  (1815),  3  Dow, 

(«)  Per  Lord  Tenterden  in  2  B.  &  23  ;    Davidson  v,  Bumand   (1868), 

Ad.  382.    See  anU,  §  702.  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  1 17 ;  Pickup  v.  Thames 

(0  Hathaway  t;.  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Ins.  Ck).  (1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  694, 
J£ar.  Ins.  CJo.  (1880),  1  Fed.  R.  197. 
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Sect.  725.  that  it  arose  from  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  her  sailing, 
and  consequently  that  she  was  not  then  seaworthy.  That, 
however,  is  but  an  inference  from  the  facts,  and  not  a  pre- 
sumption of  law  (a).  Yet  if  such  inference  of  fact  be  well 
founded,  it  has  the  effect  of  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  assured  (a). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  takes  place  long  after 
sailing,  or  imder  such  circumstances  that  it  may  fairly  be 
attributed,  primd  facie,  to  the  violent  and  immediate  action 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  other  perils  insured  against, 
then,  if  the  underwriters  mean  to  rely  on  the  defence  that 
the  ship  was  unseaworthy  when  she  sailed,  the  onus  probandi 
will  be  on  them  (J). 

Even  when  a  ship  has  been  at  sea  some  time,  "  if  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  she  has  had  favourable  weather,  fair 
winds  and  calm  seas,  and  yet  goes  down  or  proves  unable  to 
continue  on  her  course,  the  same  inference  as  to  unseaworthi- 
ness presents  itself  as  in  "  the  case  of  a  ship  proving  unsea- 
worthy shortly  after  sailing,  "though  perhaps  with  diminished 
cogency  in  proportion  as  the  interval  has  been  longer ''  (c). 

Even  though  shortly  after  sailing  the  ship  may  have 
encountered  boisterous  weather,  bad  and  dangerous  seas,  stiff 
breezes,  or  even  severe  gales,  yet,  if  she  be  then  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  damage  which  cannot  fairly  be  aocoimted  for  by 
the  perils  to  which  she  has  been  exposed,  the  inference  may 
still  be  that  she  was  imseaworthy  when  she  sailed  {d). 

(«)    Pickup  V,  Thames    Ins.   Ck>.  23 ;  Anderson  r.  Morioe  (1874 — 75), 

(1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  694 ;  followed  in  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  68,  609. 
the  United  States  in  Moores  r.  Louis-  (b)  Per  Blackburn  and  Lush,  JJ., 

ville  Underwriters  (1883),  14  Fed.  R.  in  Wilson  r.  Jones  (1867),  L.  R.  2 

226.     See  Ajum  Goolam  Hossen  v,  Ex.  139, 143;  andperThesiger,  L.J., 

Union  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1901]  A.  C.  in  Pickup  v,  Thames  Ins.  Ck).  (1878), 

362.  3  Q.  B.  D.  694,  604. 

(<i)  Per  Gookbum,  C.  J.,  and  on  ap-  (e)  Per  eur.y  Pickup  v.  Thames  Ins. 

peal,  per  Brett  and  Thesiger,  L.JJ.,  Co.  (1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  694,  698. 
in  Hckup  v.  Thames  Ins.  Co.,  supra;  (rf)  Watson  r.  Clark  (1813),  I  Dow, 

and  see  Munro  p.  Vandam  (1794),  1  336 ;  Parker  r.  Potts  (1816),  3  Dow, 

Park,  Ins.  469  ;    per  Lord  Eldon,  23 ;   Douglas  v.  Soougall  (1816),   4 

Watson  V,  Clark  (1813),  1  Dow,  336,  Dow,  269  ;  and  see  Foster  r.  Steele 

344  ;  Parker  r.  Potts  (1815),  3  Dow,  (1837),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  892. 
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Of  course,  if  there  be  a  clause  in  the  policy,  admitting  the    Sect.  785. 
seaworthy  state  of  the  ship  on  sailing,  the  underwriters  are  Effect  of 
thereby  precluded  from  any  defence  on  the  ground  of  unsea-  mitting  ship 
worthiness,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured  ^orth^" 
in  obtaining  this  admission  (e), 

726.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  proving  that  the  ship  Evidence 
was  seaworthy,  or  the  reverse,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  wor^ew. 
is  that  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  to  survey  and  exa- 
mine the  vessel ;  after  their  evidence  has  been  given,  however, 
experienced  shipwrights,  who  never  saw  the  ship,  may  be 

called  to  say  whether,  upon  the  facts  sworn  to,  she  was  in 
their  opinion  seaworthy  or  not  (/). 

Where  a  ship  has  been  ordered  to  be  sold  abroad,  as  un- 
seaworthy,  by  the  sentence  of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  such 
sentence  is  no  evidence  of  the  facts  or  grounds  on  which  the 
condemnation  proceeded  {g). 

The  whole  question  as  to  what  constitutes  seaworthiness  is  The  queetion 
peculiarly  a  question  for  a  jury  ;  and  hence,  where  a  special  ^orSinefia  is 
jury  of  merchants  had  twice  given  their  verdict  one  way  on  a  *^'  *^®  J'^* 
question  of  seaworthiness,  the  Court,  although  they  considered 
the  verdict  not  altogether  satisfactory,  refused  to  grant  a 
rule  for  a  third  trial  (A) ;   nor  would  they  allow  the  con- 
solidation rule  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  try  the  same  question 
in  another  action  agcdnst  another  underwriter  on  the  same 
policy  (t). 

727.  "  There  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to  the  nationality  Implied  con- 

diUon  that  the 

{e)  Parfitt  r.  Thompson  (1844),  13  Esp.  700 ;   1  Marshall,  Ins.  162  ;  2 

M.  &  W.  392  ;    Phillips  v,  Nairne  Park,  Ins.  863.     See  also  Ballantyne 

(1847),  4  C.  B.  343  ;    16  L.  J.  C.  P.  v.  Mackinnon  (C.  A.),  [1896]  2  Q.  B. 

194.  466;    The  Eliza  Cornish   (1863),  1 

(/)  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  Thornton  Ecc.  &  Ad.  R.  36 ;  and  Madachlan, 

V,  Royal  Exch.  Co.  (1790),  1  Peake,  Merch.  Shipping,  4th  ed.  pp.   170, 

26  ;   per  Lord  EUenhorongh,  Beck-  171. 

with  p.  Sydebotham  (1807),  1  Cnmp.  (A)  Foster  v.  Steele  (1837),  3  Bing. 

116.    See  Nome  Beach  Co.  v.  Manich  N.  C.  892. 

Ass.  Co.  (1903),  123  Fed.  R.  820.  (t)  Foster  v,   Alvez   (1837),  ibid. 

(^)  Wright  V.  Barnard   (1798),  2  896. 
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Sect.  727. 

ship  shall  be 

properly 

aocumented. 


Proofs  of 

national 

character. 


of  a  ship,  or  that  her  nationality  shall  not  be  changed  during 
the  risk"  (A). 

But  "  where  a  ship  is  expressly  warranted  *  neutral/  there 
is  also  an  implied  condition  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can 
control  the  matter,  she  shall  be  properly  documented,  that  is 
to  say,  that  she  shall  carry  the  necessary  papers  to  establish 
her  neutrality,  and  that  she  shall  not  falsify  or  suppress  her 
papers,  or  use  simulated  papers.  If  any  loss  occurs  through 
breach  of  this  condition,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  con- 
tract" (/). 

And,  even  where  there  is  no  express  warranty  of  neutrality, 
it  was  stated  by  Amould  {m)  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
a  ship  being  condemned,  especially  in  seasons  of  general 
maritime  war,  for  the  want  of  proper  proofs  of  her  national 
character,  it  is  an  implied  condition  in  every  policy  effected 
by  the  shipowner  that  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
and  at  the  time  of  seizure  shall  have  on  board  all  such  docu- 
ments, whether  her  national  character  be  or  be  not  the  subject 
of  warranty  or  representation  in  the  policy :  it  is  not, 
however,  requisite  that  she  should  sail  with  such  documents, 
unless  she  be  represented  or  warranted  as  of  a  particular 
national  character  (w). 

This  implied  condition,  however,  where  there  is  no  warranty 
of  neutrality,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  is  not  recognized  by 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  authorities  supposed  to  establish  it  are  only  examples  of 


(k)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  37.  See 
Clapham  i;.  Gologan  (1813),  3  Gamp. 
382  ;  Dent  v.  Smith  (1869),  L.  R.  4 
Q.  B.  414. 

(/)  As  to  this  condition,  see  {§  661 — 
685,  ante. 

(m)  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  727,  728. 

(n)  Unless  the  ship  be  warranted 
or  represented  as  of  a  particular 
nation,  she  need  not  sail  with  docu- 
fnents  of  neutrality.  Per  Lord  Ellen- 


borough  in  Bell  v,  Carstairs  (1811), 
14  East,  374,  393  (see  as  to  this  case 
per  Willee,  J.,  in  Thompson  v. 
Hopper  (1858),  E.  B.  &  E.  1048) ; 
aliteTf  if  there  be  a  warranty.  Rich 
V.  Parker  (1798),  7  T.  R.  705.  By 
the  68th  section  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894  (67  &  58  Vict, 
c.  60),  the  national  character  of  every 
ship  is  to  be  declared  before  clear- 
ance, 
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the  rule  that  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  caused  by    Sect.  787. 
his  own  default  (o). 

728.  The  consequences  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  Difference 

l)e1«weG]i 
supposed  implied  condition  are   very  different  from  those  this  implied 

that  f oUow  upon  a  breach  of  the  impUed  warranty  of  sea-  ^e  hlpUed"^ 

worthiness.  warranty 

of  sea- 
The  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  in  the  words  of  Lawrence,  worthiness. 

J.,  "is  implied  from  the  very  nature  of  a  contract  of 
insurance ;  the  consideration  of  an  insurance  is  paid  in  order 
that  the  ovmer  of  a  ship  which  is  capable  of  performing  her 
Toyage  may  be  indemnified  against  certain  contingencies,  and 
it  supposes  the  possibility  of  the  underwriters  gaining  the 
premium;  but  if  the  ship  be  incapable  of  performing  the 
voyage,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  underwriters  gaining  the 
premium,  and  if  the  consideration  fails  the  obligation  fails. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  a  ship  not  having  proper 
documents  on  board:  she  may  nevertheless  perform  the 
voyage ;  at  least,  there  is  no  certainty  that  she  will  not,  as 
there  is  in  the  case  above  alluded  to  "  (/?). 

Accordingly,  it  is  established  that  a  want  of  proper  docu- 
ments on  board  discharges  the  underwriter  from  his  liability 
only  when  the  sentence  of  the  foreign  Prize  Court  shows 
that  the  condemnation  proceeded  either  expressly  upon  that 
as  the  sole  ground,  or  as  one  of  the  grounds  {q) ;  and  it  has 
further  been  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  subsequent  authority,  that  even  in  this  case  the 
underwriter  will  not  be  discharged  unless  his  contract  was 
VFith  the  ovmer  of  the  ship,  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to 


(o)  See  per  Collins,  L.  J. ,  inTrinder  of  seaworthiness  that  the  ship  should 

V,  Thames,  &c.  Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  be    properly    documented,   on    the 

Q.  B.  atp.  128.  ground  **ihat   the  vessel,   without 

(p)  Per  Lawrenoe,  J.,  in  Christie  such  documents,  might  be  quite  com- 

r.  Secretan  (1799),  8  T.  R.  192  ;  see  potent  to  perform  the  voyage."     In 

also  the  observations  of  the  Court  in  Elting  v.  Scott  (1807),  2  Johnson's 

Price  V.  BeU  (1801),    1  East,  663.  R.  167,  cited  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  746. 
So,  in  the  United  States,  Chancellor  (q)  See  the  remarks  of  Lawrence, 

Kent  (then  Ch.  J.)  intimated  that  it  J.,  in  Price  v.  Bell  (1801),  1  East,  673. 
was  no  part  of  the  implied  warranty 

A. — ^VOL.  II,  3  M 
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Sect.  728.    expect,  and  who  had  the  power  to  provide,  that  she  should 
have  on  board  all  documents  required  for  her  protection  (r). 


The  foreign 
sentenoe  muBt 
obviously 
proceed  on 
this  gfround. 


729.  First,  in  order  to  discharge  the  underwriter  on  the 
ground  of  a  failure  to  provide  proper  documents  of  nationality, 
it  must  distinctly  appear,  from  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
sentence  taken  together,  that  the  want  of  such  documents 
was  the  ground,  or  a  ground,  of  condemnation. 

At  one  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  our  Courts,  in  inter- 
preting the  sentences  of  foreign  tribunals  of  prize,  would 
only  look  to  the  adjudicative  part  of  the  sentence  for  the 
ground  on  which  the  foreign  Court  proceeded  (s). 

A  more  reasonable  canon  of  construction  was  adopted  after- 
wards ;  and  the  later  rule  was  that,  if  upon  examination  of 
the  whole  sentence  taken  together  it  appears  that  want  of 
proper  documents,  as  required  by  treaties,  was  one  of  the 
alleged  grounds  on  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
ceeded, our  Courts  would  consider  the  sentence  proof  that  the 
assured  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  implied  condition,  and 
hold  the  underwriter  discharged  from  his  liability  (t). 

Consequently,  where  an  American  ship  (not  warranted 
American)  was  condemned  in  a  French  Court  of  Prize  on  the 
express  ground,  alleged  in  the  premises  of  the  sentence,  that 
she  was  not  properly  documented  according  to  the  existing 
convention  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United 
States,  Lord  EUenborough  held  that  the  underwriters  on  ship 
were  discharged  from  their  liability,  although  the  sentenoe 
also  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  a  suppression  of  papers  by 
the  master  after  her  capture  (w). 
Steel  V.  Lacy.       So  where  an  American  ship,  which  had  sailed  from  New 


Bell  r. 
Carstairs. 


(r)  Dawson  v.  Atty  (1806),  7  East, 
367. 

(«)  Christie  v.  Secretan  (1799),  8 
T.  R.  192.     See  afUr,  §  680. 

(0  Bell  V.  Carstairs  (1811),  14 
East,  374  ;  Bell  v.  Bromfield  (1812), 
15  East,  364  ;  Steel  v.  Lacy  (1810), 
3  Taunt.  285.  In  Ballantyne  r. 
Mackinnon,    [1896]  2  Q.  B.  463,  it 


was  said  that  the  cases  in  which  a 
want  of  neutrality  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  sentence  of  a  foreign 
Court  are-  exceptional,  the  general 
rule  being  that  a  decision  in  rem  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  grounds 
thereof. 

(«)  BeU    V.   Carstairs   (1811),    14 
East,  374. 
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York  to  London  with  naval  stores,  was  chartered  from  Sect.  729. 
Liondon  for  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic  during  the  height  of 
Napoleon^s  Continental  system,  and  ultimately  condemned  in 
a  Danish  Prize  Court  for  want,  amongst  other  grounds  of 
condemnation,  of  a  sea  passport  and  muster  rolls,  the  Court 
held  the  underwriters  discharged  from  their  liability,  although 
if  the  ship  had  produced  her  sea  passport  it  would  have  sub- 
jected her  to  French  condemnation  under  the  Berlin  decree, 
as  showing  that  she  had  last  come  from  London  (x), 

730.  Secondly,  the  implied  condition  that  the  ship  shall  be  2.  The 
properly  documented  does   not  extend  to    any  document  J^uiMnt 
except  those  required  by  the  general  law  of  nations  or  by  ^^^  |, 
subsisting   international  treaties ;    for  the  purpose  of  this  law  or  treaty, 
defence,  therefore,  it  must  clearly  be  made  out   that   the 
documents,  for  want  of  which  the  ship  was  condemned,  fell 
within  one  or  other  of  these  two  categories  (y). 

Hence,  where  an  American  ship  was  condemned  on  the  Price  v.  Bell, 
express  groimd  that  she  had  not  the  documents  required  by 
oertcdn  recent  French  Ordinances,  which  were  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  not  adopted  by  any  public  international 
act  of  the  two  governments,  it  was  held  that  the  underwriters 
were  not  discharged  from  their  liability  (z). 

Again,  where  an  American  ship  was  condemned  in  a  Bell  v. 
Danish  Prize  Court  because  her  sea  passport  was  not  verified 
with  the  notary's  name  and  seal  of  office,  the  Court  caUed 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  underwriters  to  show  by  what  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  what  clause  in  any  subsisting 
treaties  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
required  that  the  sea  passport  of  an  American  ship  should  be 
so  verified  (a). 

{x)  steel  r.  Laoj  (1810),  3  Taunt.  («}  Price  r.  Bell  (1801),    1   East, 

285.    The  ship  had  been  represented  663. 

American.  {a)  Bell    v,  Bromfield    (1812),   16 

(y)  Per    Bayley,    J.,   in    BeU   v.  East,  364,  368. 
Bromfield  (1812),  15  East,  368. 

3m2 
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IMPLIED  CONDITION 


[part  n. 


Sect.  780.        A  register  is   not   a  document  required  by  the  law  of 
LeCheminant  nations  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  national  character;    hence, 

V,  AUnutt.  , 

where  a  ship  described  in  the  charter-party  as  a  Pappen- 
burgher,  was  condemned  in  a  Danish  Prize  Court  "  for  want 
of  a  Pappenburgh  register,"  the  Court  held  that  the  under- 
writer, in  order  to  discharge  himself  from  liability,  must  show 
that  a  register  was  required  as  a  proof  of  national  character 
by  some  subsisting  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  belonged  {b).  "  We  want  evidence,"  says 
Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in  giving  judgment  against  the  underwriters, 
"  to  show  on  what  reasons  the  want  of  this  register  was  made 
a  ground  of  condemnation.'* 


3.  Want  of 
proper  docu- 
ments is  only 
a  defence 
against  the 
shipowner. 


Carruthers 
V.  Gray. 


Dawson  v, 

Atty. 


731.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
after  full  consideration,  that  a  want  of  proper  documents 
shall  only  discharge  the  underwriter  when  the  insurance  is 
effected  for  the  shipowner,  and  not  for  the  owner  of  the 
goods. 

Thus  where,  from  an  omission  of  the  captain,  goods  insured 
for  a  voyage  from  this  country  to  a  foreign  port  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  ship's  manifest  as  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  loss  was  in  any  degree 
owing  to  this  defect,  Lord  EUenborough  held  the  under- 
writers liable  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  implied 
warranty,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  that  the  ship 
should  be  properly  documented  {c). 

Thus,  where  the  policy  was  "  on  goods  "  on  board  a  ship 
which  was  in  fact,  but  not  represented  to  be,  an  American, 
and  the  ship  being  captured  by  the  Spaniards  was  condemned 
on  the  express  ground  of  her  not  being  properly  documented 
according  to  the  treaties  then  subsisting  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  Lord  EUenborough  held  that  the  under- 


{b)  Le  Cheminant  r.  Allautt  (1812), 
4  Taunt.  367. 

(c)  Carruthers  r.  Gray  (1811),  3 
Camp.  142;  S.  C.  (1812),  15  East, 
35 ;  accord.  Hobbs  v.  Henning  (1864), 
17  0.  B.  N.  S.  791  ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P. 


117.  If  the  want  of  a  proper  doca- 
ment  waa  not  the  ground  of  con- 
demnation in  Carruthers  r.  Gray, 
even  the  shipowner  would  not  have 
been  prevented  thereby  from  recover- 
ing.    Ante,  \\  728,  729. 
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writers  were  not  discharged  on  this  account  (d);  and  on  this    Sect.  731. 
case  being  mentioned  in  that  of  Bell  v.  Carstairs,  his  Lordship  Confirmed 
supported  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  case  of  an  insurance  Carstairs. 
on  goods,  "  where  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  no  concern  in 
the  obtaining  of  the  proper  documents  with  which  the  vessel 
is  to  be  furnished  for  the  voyage  "  :  whereas  in  a  policy  on 
ship  "  the  shipowner  is  bound  to  have  such  documents  as  are 
required  by  treaties  with  particular  nations  to  evince  his 
neutrality  in  respect  to  such  nations  "  (e), 

Marshall  (/)  and  Phillips  (^)   seem  to  consider  this  dis-  Remarks  on 
tinction  a  very  questionable  one,  upon  the  ground  that  the  tion  to  the 
assured   on   goods  might  as  well   contend  that   the  unsea-  f^^^^^ 
worthiness  of  the  ship  was  no  answer  to  his  claim  upon  the 
underwriter.     But  as,  according  to  authorities  already  cited, 
there  seem  good  grounds  for  holding  that  the  implied  con- 
dition that  the  ship  shall  be  properly  documented  stands  on  a 
wholly  different  footing  from  the  implied  warranty  of  sea-  • 
worthiness,    these    objections,    which     proceed    upon     the 
assumption  of  a  complete  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  are 
not  entitled  to  much  weight.     The  distinction  taken  by  Lord 
EUenborough  (and  since  adopted  by  the  Com-t  of  Common 
Pleas  (A))  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  satisfactory  foundation, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  why  the  implied  condition 
as  to  proofs  of  national  character  ought  to  be  more  widely 
extended. 

732.  Owing  to  the  unexampled  difficulties  thrown  in  the  Of  carrying 
way  of  English  commerce  during  the  great  French  wars,  it  papers  and 

(d)    Dawson   v,    Atiy    (1806),    7  appears  to  modify  his  objection,  as 

East,    366  ;  see  also  Carruthers  v.  stated  in  the  text,  and  admits  that, 

Gray  (1811),   3  Camp.   142  ;    S,  C,  as  regards  the  mere  shipper,  it  is 

(1812),  15  East,  35.  going  far  enough  to  put  the  case 

{e)  In  BeU  V,  Carstairs  (1811),  14  upon  the  ground  of  representation 

East,  393.  aod  concealment — t.^.,   to    make  it 

(/)  1  Marshall,  Ins.  173,  n.  (a).  the  shipper^s  duty  to  disclose  want 

See  also  the  remarks  of  Mansfield,  of  documents,  &c.,  if  known  to  him 

C.  J.,  in  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson  and  not  to  the  underwriter.     1  Phil- 

(1812),  4  Taunt.  379.  Ups,  s.  746. 

(^)  Phillips,   Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  344,  {h)  Hobbe  v,  Henning,  supra, 

2nd  ed.    In  the  3xd  edition  Phillips 
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Sect.  782. 

false 
clearanoes. 


Without 
leave  of  the 
underwriter. 


A  liter,  where 
leave  to  that 
effect  is 
reserved. 


became  necessary  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Continent  by  the 
aid  of  simulated  papers :  yet  our  Courts  uniformly  held  that 
the  sentences  of  foreign  tribunals  of  prize,  expressly  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  of  the  ship's  carrying  simulated  papers, 
were  conclusive  to  discharge  the  underwriter  from  his  liability 
except  where  there  was  an  express  leave  given  in  the  policy 
to  carry  them. 

Thus,  where  a  British  ship  sailed  from  London  for  the 
Baltic  and  was  condemned  in  a  Russian  Prize  Court  on  the 
ground  of  carrying  simulated  papers,  Lord  EUenborough  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that,  as  the  policy  contained 
no  liberty  to  carry  such  papers,  the  assured  could  not  recover 
although  it  was  notorious  that  the  trade  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  policy  could  not  be  carried  on  without  such 
papers,  so  that  the  fact  of  having  them  on  board  actually 
tended  to  diminish  the  risk  (i) :  and  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was  the  same  where  the  fact  of  carrying  such  simulated 
papers  appeared  by  the  sentence  to  be  at  least  one  of  the 
efficient  causes  of  condemnation  (k). 

Of  course,  if  the  underwriters  have  agreed  to  the  insertion 
on  the  face  of  the  policy  of  a  licence  to  carry  simulated 
papers,  they  are  not  discharged  from  their  liability  by  a 
condemnation  which  proceeded  on  this  ground. 

Thus,  where  an  American  ship  having  sailed  from  London 
on  a  Baltic  risk  under  a  policy  which  contained  an  express 
licence  **  to  carry  simulated  papers,"  was  subsequently  con- 
demned by  the  sentence  of  a  Danish  Prize  Court,  which 
although  it  recited  many  other  motives  of  condemnation,  yet 
proceeded  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  the  ship's  having 
carried  simulated  papers,  Lord  EUenborough  and  the  Court 


(i)  Homeyer  v.  Lushington  (1812), 
15  East,  46;  (1811),  3  Camp.  85; 
see  also  S.  P.,  Oswell  v.  Vigne 
(1812),  15  East,  70.  These  oases 
resolve  in  the  affirmatiTe  a  point 
left  open  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Steel  v.  Lacy  (1810), 
3    Taunt.     286  — viz.,    whether   it 


is  necessary  to  have  permission  in 
the  policy  to  carry  simulated  papers, 
in  oases  where  it  is  notorious  that 
the  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out them. 

(*)  Oswell    V,    Vigne    (1812),   16 
East,  70. 
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of  King's  Bench  held  that  the  underwriters  were  not  dis-    Sect.  733. 
charged  from  their  liability  (/). 

733.  Another  warranty  or  condition  implied  by  the  law  in  Legality 
the  policy  is  that  the  adventure  insured  shall  be  in  its  own  adventure, 
nature,  and  in  the  manner  and  means  by  which  it  is  pursued, 
in  accordance  with  law.  But  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  modifications  that  affect  it,  and  the  various  classes  of 
illegal  acts  that  require  consideration,  make  it  desirable  to 
treat  of  the  whole  subject  of  illegality  in  a  separate  chapter. 

(/)  BeU  V.  Bromfield  (1812),  15  East,  364. 
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Diviaion  of  the  Subject 734 

General  Principles 736—740 

Voyage  Illegal  under  Revenue 
Laws    741—744 

Trade  and  Navigation  Laws 
and  Conunercial  Treaties  . . 

745-747 

Occasional  Statutes    ....  748  —752 

Illegality    in    virtue    of    "War 
PoUoy   763—758 


8BCT. 

Illegality    under   the    Law    of 

Nations — 

Neutrality    769 

Breaches  of  Neutral  Duties  . .   760 

Contraband 761—766 

Blockade 766—770 

Privileged  Trade  of  Enemy  . ,   771 
Enemy*  s    Goods  on   Neutral 

Ships     772 

Neutral   G^oods   on    Enemy's 

Ships     773 

Declaration  of  Paris 774 


General  734.  By  the  third  section  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  it  is 

Mar. Ins. Act.  declared  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  "every 
lawful  marine  «uiventure  may  be  the  subject  of  a  contract  of 
marine  insurance."  The  forty-first  section  declares  that 
"  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  adventure  insured  is 
a  lawful  one,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the 
matter,  the  adventure  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  lawful 
manner." 

No  species  of  property  or  interest  at  risk  on  a  sea  ven- 
ture can  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  contract  of  marine 
insurance,  if  the  course  of  trade,  or  the  voyage,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  it  is  so  exposed  to  risk,  be  in  contra- 
vention either  of  the  laws  or  the  war  policy  of  the  country  of 
the  insurer.  We  shall  treat  of  these  several  kinds  of  illegal 
risks  in  their  order,  after  having  first  stated  generally  how 
the  illegality  of  the  risk  afiects  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
the  parties  to  the  policy. 


Division  of 
the  subject 
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There  is  a  third  class  of  illegal  risks,  however,  in  respeot  Sect.  734. 
of  which  this  term  "  illegality "  is  used  in  a  very  modified 
signification.  In  these  cases  this  term  denominates  such  a 
contravention  of  international  law  in  respect  of  other  parties 
as  entitles  them  legally  to  take  and  confiscate  the  property 
embarked  in  the  adventure.  At  the  same  time,  this  right  in 
these  others  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right 
in  the  adventurers,  under  a  different  law,  to  pursue  the 
adventure  on  which  they  were  engaged  when  their  property 
was  confiscated.  These  are  the  confiicting  rights  of  peace 
and  war  in  presence  of  each  other :  the  neutral,  in  virtue  of 
the  former,  being  justified  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  com- 
mercial enterprise ;  the  belligerent,  in  enforcing  the  latter,  if 
such  commercial  pursuits  are  in  effect  an  intervention  in 
subsisting  war.  A  policy  on  such  an  adventure  is  not  neces- 
sarily invalid,  provided  the  underwriter  was  informed  of  the 
aggravated  nature  of  the  risk  which  he  was  assuming,  and 
that  it  was  not  assumed  in  contravention  of  the  war  policy  of 
his  own  government. 

We  shall  advert  to  this  modified  view  of  illegality  before 
the  close  of  the  chapter ;  meanwhile  we  proceed  to  consider 
illegality  in  its  proper  signification  and  in  its  effect  upon  the 
contract  of  marine  insurance. 

736.  "  Where  a  voyage  is  illegal,"  says  Tindal,  C.  J.,  "  an  General 
insurance  upon  it  is  invalid ;  for  it  would  be  singular  if,  the  the  iUegalitj 
original  contract  being  invalid  and  incapable  to  be  enforced,  ^  it^a^ts 
a  collateral  contract  founded  upon  it  could  be  enforced  "  (a).  ^^  policy. 
Such  is  the  rule  and  the  reason  for  it.     The  following 
decided  points  will  show  within  what  limitations  the  rule 
applies. 

If  the  voyage  be  an  integral  and  entire  voyage  under  Illegality  as 

charter-party  or  otherwise,  any  illegality  at  the  commence-  an^tire 

ment  or  in  the  course  of  it  will  make  the  whole  illegal ;  so  J^t?!Lea 

that  the  assured  cannot  recover  on  a  policy  effected  to  protect  <^e  nnte- 

writer  as  to 
the  whole. 

(a)  Redmond  r.  Smith  (1844),  7  M.  &  Gr.  457,  474. 
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Sect.  736.  any  part  of  it,  although  there  may  have  been  no  illegality  in 
the  part  of  the  voyage  so  insured  (b).  Thus,  if  a  ship  be 
chartered  for  one  entire  voyage  "  from  London  to  Madeira 
and  thence  to  the  East  Indies,"  and  a  policy  be  effected  on 
ship  only  "  from  Madeira  to  the  East  Indies,"  then,  if  the 
ship  have  been  engaged  in  smuggling  or  any  other  illegal  act 
between  London  and  Madeira,  this  will  prevent  the  assured 
from  recovering  on  the  policy  "  from  Madeira  to  the  East 
Indies,"  although  there  may  have  been  no  illegality  in  this 
latter  stage  of  the  voyage. 

Query,  where       736.  An  attempt  was  made  on  one  occasion  to  carry  this 

oonsistf  of       principle  still  further,  and  it  wa.s  contended  that  if  an  entire 

dishDct     ^     voyage  under  a  charter-party  consist  of  two  distinct  stages 

rately  insured,  separately  insured,  an  illegality  on  the  latter  stage  of  the 

voyage  will  vitiate  a  policy  on  the  former,  although  in  itself 

quite  free  from  the  taint  of  illegality  :  e,g,j  supposing  a  ship 

to  be  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  as  from  A.  to  B., 

and  back  again  to  A.,  and  two  separate  policies  to  be  effected, 

one  on  the  outward  and  another  on  the  homeward  passage ; 

it  was  urged  that  although  there  might  be  no  illegality  on 

the  outward  passage,  yet  the  policy  thereon  would  be  vitiated 

Y  a  subsequent  illegality  on  the  homeward  passage.     The 

burt  gave  no  express  decision  on  the  point,  but  the  inclina- 

on  of  their  opinion  seemed  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 

octrine  thus  advanced  (c). 

At  all  events  where,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  the  loss 
ad  occurred  before  the  commencement  of  the  risk  under  the 


{b)  Admitted  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  voyage,  when  the  policy  oovere  only 

''ilson  V.  Marryatt  (1798),  8  T.  R.  the  part  which  is  legal." 

(,  and  expressly  ruled  by  him  at  {e)  Sewell  i;.  Royal    Exch.    Ass. 

.  P.  in  Bird  v.  Pigou  (1800),  2  Selw.  Co.  (1813),  4  Taunt.  856.    Gibbe,  J., 

.  P.  932,  13th  ed.    This  statement  at  the  trial,  seems  to  have  been  clear 

the  law  has  been  criticized  by  that  the  homeward  voyage  would  not 

ory,  J.,  and  Phillips  (see  1  Phillips,  contaminate  the  outward  voyage  (see 

231),  who  consider  that  it  is'*  diffi-  ibid,  858),  and  Sir  J.  Mansfield,  in 

ilt  in  point  of  principle  to  distin-  giving  judgment,  shows  dearly  the 

lish  an  illegality  in  a  former  voyage  bias  of  his  opinion  to  be  the  same 

,d  that  in  a  prior  part  of  the  same  way.     {Ibid,  864.) 
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homeward  policy,  so  that  no  illegality  had,  in  fact,  taken    Sect.  736. 
place  on  the  homeward  passage,  and  there  was  nothing  to  ward  passage 
show  that  the  master  might  not  before  sailing  on  it  have  ^ia^^ie 
taken  steps  for  performing  such  ptissage  with  all  due  legal  outward 
requisites,  they  held  that  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  such  contemplated,  or  rather  contingent,  illegality  on  the 
homeward  passage  could  vitiate  the  policy  on  the  outward 
passage  ((/). 

737.  Of  course,  if  the  voyage  of   the  ship  is  not  thus  Where  the 
integral  and  entire,  but  the  case  is  one  in  which  either  several  ^^^^ 
distinct  voyages  of  the  ship  are  insured  in  several  distinct  ^®^^ 
policies,  or,  out  of  several  distinct  voyages  of  the  ship,  only  the  voyage 
one  is  insured  in  the  policy  on  which  the  action  is  brought, 

an  illegality  on  any  such  other  voyages  cannot  possibly  affect 
the  claims  of  the  assured.  The  only  question  is.  Was  there 
any  illegality  in  the  course  of  the  very  voyage  insured  in  the 
policy  ? 

Thus,  where  it  appeared  that  an  American  ship  had  sailed  Bird  v. 
from  London  to  Canton,  and  thence  back  to  Europe,  but  it  ^ 
was  distinctly  found  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  Canton 
and  that  from  Canton  to  Europe  were  two  distinct  voyages, 
it  was  held  that  an  illegality  committed  in  the  course  of  the 
ship's  voyage  between  London  and  Canton  could  not  possibly 
affect  a  policy  intended  to  protect  the  voyage  from  Canton  to 
Europe  {e). 

738.  In  case  of  a  policy  on  a  ship  "  at  and  from,"  if  there  if  the  policy 
be  any  illegality  in  the  risk  while  the  ship  is  at  the  place,  from?*^ 
that  will  vitiate  the  policy  though  the  illegality  may  cease  S®^!i^  ** 
before  the  ship  sails.  vitutes  the 

Thus,  where  a  policy  was  effected  on  an  American  ship  ^  °^' 
"  at  and  from  Canton  to  Hamburg,"  and  it  appeared  that 
the  ship  on  arriving  at  Canton,  and  for  a  short  time  while  she 
lay  in  harbour  there  (consequently  after  the  inception  of  the 

(d)  Sewell  r.  Boyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.       an  action  on  a  charter-party. 
(1S13),  4  Taunt.  865.    See  Waugh  {e)  Bird  v.  Appleton  (1800),  8  T.  R. 

V.  MoniB  (1878),  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  202,       562. 
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Sect.  788. 


Policy  not 
Toid,  because 
on  cargo 
bought  with 
the  proceeds 
of  an  illegal 
cargo. 


risk  on  ship  under  this  policy),  had  on  board  an  illegal  cargo, 
which  she  had  taken  in  at  Bombay  for  sale  at  Canton,  in  the 
course  of  a  separate  and  distinct  voyage :  this  was  held  to 
vitiate  the  policy  on  the  ship,  though  she  disposed  of  all  her 
illegal  cargo  at  Canton,  and  sailed  thence  for  Hamburg  with 
another  (/).  The  principle  is,  that  "  an  illegal  cargo  on 
board  but  for  an  hour  after  a  policy  attaches  will  avoid  that 
policy  and  discharge  the  underwriters  from  all  subsequent 
Uability  "((/). 

In  the  same  case  a  policy  was  eflPected  for  the  same  voyage, 
i.e.,  "  at  and  from  Canton  to  Hamburg,"  on  goods  which 
were  purchased  at  Canton  for  the  homeward  voyage  partly 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  illegal  cargo,  and  none  of  which 
were,  consequently,  shipped  on  board  till  the  whole  of  the 
illegal  cargo  was  unloaded :  this  policy  the  Court  held  to  be 
good ;  the  risk  on  the  goods  under  it  did  not  attach  till  they 
were  loaded  on  board,  when  all  illegality  was  at  an  end  by 
the  prior  discharge  of  the  illegal  cargo.  "  The  voyage 
homeward  from  Canton,"  says  Lord  Kenyon,  "  being  found 
to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  voyage  from  that  to  Canton,  the 
homewai'd  voyage  cannot  be  affected  by  the  former  outward 
voyage  "(^). 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  risk  on  the  goods 
was  illegal,  because  they  had  been  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  illegal  cargo  taken  on  board  in  the  course  of  a 
separate  adventure.  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  rest  of  the  Court 
wholly  refused  to  entertain  it.  "  In  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent," says  Lawrence,  J.,  "  we  cannot  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  the  merchant  gains  the  money  that  is  afterwards 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  goods  "  (i). 


Result  of 
the  oases. 


739.  The  positions,  therefore,  derivable  from  the  oases 
appear  to  be:    1.  That  any  illegality  in  the  prior  stages  or 


Applefcon    (1800),   8       566. 


(/)  Bird 
T. R.  662. 

(ff)  1  Marshall,  Ins.  68. 

(A)  Bird  v.  Appleton  (1800),  8  T.  R. 


(i)  Bird  v.  Appleton  (1800),  8  T.  R. 
669. 
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at  the  outset  of  an  integral  voyage  vitiates  a  policy,  though    Sect.  739. 

effected  only  to  protect  some  later  stage  of  it  on  which  there 

is  no  illegality.     2.  That   an   illegality  in  any  part  of  an 

entire  risk,  or  voyage  insured,  vitiates  the  insurance  as  to  the 

whole  of  it.     3.  That  the  illegality  of  a  wholly  distinct  and 

separate  voyage  can  have  no  effect  on  the  voyage  described  in 

the  policy. 

740.  Where  the  policy  is  thus  avoided  in  consequence  of  Generally  no 
ihe  illegality  of  the  risk,  the  underwriter  is  entirely  dis-  premium, 
charged  from  all  liability,  and  this,  although  he  himself  was 
aware  of  the  illegal  nature  of  the  adventure  (A).  Nor  is  the 
assured  (even  though  a  foreigner)  entitled  to  any  return  of 
premium  (/),  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  from 
which  the  Court  may  fairly  infer  that  at  the  time  of  making 
the  policy  he  was  not,  nor,  in  fact,  could  have  been  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  (m).  And  the  circumstances 
must  be  very  special  to  induce  the  Court  to  depart  from  the 
general  rule  based  on  the  broad  and  intelligible  principle,  that 
where  the  contract  is  founded  on  a  consideration  clearly  illegal, 
neither  party  shall  be  allowed  a  locus  standi  so  as  to  receive 
any  assistance  in  a  Court  of  Justice  (w). 

In  further  application  of  this  principle  the  Courts  have  also  (Jnderwriter 

determined  that,  where  the  premimns  have  not  been  paid,  the  iiiegafnsk 

underwriter  cannot  sue  the  broker  for  them  in  cases  where  the  5?!l?^™?™„ 

for  premmmfl. 

policy,  for  effecting  which  they  are  claimed,  is  in  its  language 


{k)  Bynkerehoek,  1  Quaest.  Juris  East,  96  ;  Lubbock  ».  Potts  (18)6),  7 

Public.  Ub.  i.  c.  21.   Roccu8(No.  21)  East,  449  ;  Palyart  v.  Leokie  (1817), 

mistakenly   advanced    the    opposite  6  M.  &  S.  2  *0  ;  see  postf  Chapter  on 

doctrine.  See  Lord  Mansfield's  judg-  Return  of  Premium, 

ment  in  Holman  v.  Johnson  (1776),  (;„)  Qom  v.  Bruce  (1810),  12  East, 

1  Cowp.  343.    Nor,  it  seems,  can  the  225  ;  Hentig  r.  Staniforth  (1816),  5 
illegality  be  waived,  notwithstanding  .  M.  &  S.  122;  see  post,  Chapter  on 

sect.  34,  sub-sect.  3,  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Return  of  Premium. 

Act.    For  sect.  3  sub-sect.!,  implies  („j    p^^    ^o^    EUenborough    in 

that  only  a  lawful  adventure  can  be  p^^^^^  ^.    j^^^^  ^^g^^^^  6  M.  &  S. 


insured. 

(/)  Vandyck  v.  Hewitt  (1800),   I 


293. 
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Sect.  740.   large  enough   to   comprise  an  illegal  adventure,  and  was 
intended  by  the  assured  to  be  applied  thereto  {6). 

In  the  case  last  cited,  in  reference  to  a  point  that  had  been 
made  in  the  argument,  viz.,  that  consistently  with  the  words 
of  the  policy  the  adventure  might  have  been  legal,  and  the 
underwriter  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  not,  Lord 
EUenborough  said :  "  The  policies  being  large  enough  to  cover 
an  illegal  adventure,  and  an  illegal  adventure  being,  in  fact, 
intended  to  be  covered  by  them,  if  the  plaintifP  (the  under- 
writer) really  meant  to  protect  that  adventure,  his  subscription 
was  illegal^  and  consequently  his  present  demand,  being 
•  grounded  on  an  illegal  consideration,  cannot  be  sustained. 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  protect  that  adventure,  but  supposed 
that  some  other  lawful  adventure  was  intended  by  the  assured, 
then  admitting  the  subscription  to  have  been  an  innocent  act 
on  his  part,  there  will  be  no  consideration  at  all  to  support 
his  present  demand"  (/?). 
Principles  on        The  principles  on  which  the  foregoing  decisions  depend  are 

\7lli0ll  thCBQ 

decisions         — 1.  That  no  Court  of  Justice  can  interpose  to  assist  either 
depend.       ^    ^£  ^j^^  parties  to  an  illegal  contract ;  2.  That  in  pari  delicto 
potior  est  conditio  possidentis. 

Voyagts  741.  The  most  extensive  branch  of  illegal  traffic  is  that 

illeflT&l  bv  tlie 

revenue  laws:  which  is  prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state ;  in  other 

smugg  ing.      ^Qrdg^  the  smuggling  trade. 

It  is  a  clear  and  settled  principle,  that  an  insurance  on  pro- 
perty intended  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  trading  adven- 
tures contrary  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state  where  the  con- 
tract is  sought  to  be  enforced,  is  void.  No  Court,  con- 
sistently with  its  duty,  can  lend  its  aid  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion a  contract  which  involves  a  violation  of  the  laws  that 
Court  is  bound  to  administer  {q).  All  insurances,  therefore, 
sought  to  be  enforced  in  this  country  on  goods,  the  exporta- 

*  •       • 

io)  Jenkins  v.  Power  (1817),  6  M.  289. 

&  8.  282.  (q)    Fost,    §    744  ;    1    Emerigon, 

1                  {p)    Per    Lord    EUenborough    in  o.  vii.  s.  5,  p.  215;    3  Kent,  Com. 

Jenkins  v.  Power  (1817),  6  M.  &  S.  262. 
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tion  or  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  revenue    Sect.  741. 
laws  of   the  United  Kingdom,   are  unenforceable  on  the 
principle  just  laid  down  (r). 


states. 


742.  The  same  respect  has  not  been  required  by  our  Courts  ^"*  ^^ 

*  .  country  pays 

to  be  paid  to  the  revenue  laws  of  foreign  states.     It  was  long  no  attention 
ago  declared  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  has  never  since  been  lawsof 
doubted,  to  be  the  clear  rule  of  English  law,  that  this  country  *^^fi^ 
"  pays  no  attention  to  the  revenue  laws  of  another  state," 
and,  therefore,  that  no  insurances  can  be  void  merely  because 
effected  on  property   embarked  in  enterprises  which  those 
laws  would  prohibit  (j?).      So    far   has  this   principle  been 
carried  in  English  law,  that  Lord  Mansfield  in  one  case  held 
that  an  insurance  on  an  adventure,  in  which  it  was  manifestly 
and  avowedly  intended  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  a  foreign 
state,  was  not  illegal,  though  fictitious  papers  were  fabricated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  fraud  (t). 


743.  Grave  questions  have  been  raised  by   many   able  Foreign 

writers  as  to  the  morality  and  justice  of  this  rule  of  law.     In  the  morality 

of  the  rule. 


(r)  The  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  goods  into  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  chiefly  regu^ 
lated  hy  the  Customs  Laws  ConsoU- 
dation  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36), 
which  has,  however,  heen  greatly 
modified  hy  a  hurge  numher  of  later 
Acts. 

(«)  Lererr.  Fletcher  (1780),  1  Park, 
Ins.  506 ;  see  also  Planch^  v.  Fletcher 
(1779),  1  Dougl.  251.  Amould  stated 
in  the  text  that  Lord  Mansfield  mled 
in  Lever  r.  Fletcher  that  an  insorance 
was  valid  *'  where  the  trade  insured 
was  carried  on,  not  only  in  fraud  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  state, 
but  eyen  against  the  express  condi- 
tions of  a  txea,ty  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  foreign  state  were 
parties.  * '  This  is  certainly  stated  in 
Park*B  report  of  Lord  Mansfield's 


judgment,  the  words  being  **  every 
trading  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  is 
illicit  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris."  Mr. 
Maclachlan  says,  in  a  long  note 
(Amould,  6th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  693), 
that  there  is  no  such  condition  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  and  he  sug- 
gests a  different  interpretation  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  judgment,  which 
as  reported  itt  by  no  means  dear. 
As,  however,  Amould  questions  the 
soundness  of  Lord-Mansfield's  deci- 
sion as  he  understood  it  (see  2nd  ed. 
p.  743,  n.  (<) ),  and  as  it  is  contrary 
to  the  later  decisions  that  treaties  are 
part  of  the  law  of  the  states  who  are 
parties  to  them  {see  post,  §  7^6),  l^e 
editors  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reprint  Mr.  Maclachlan*s  note. 

(0  Planch^  V.  Fletcher  (1779),  1 
Dougl.  251. 
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Sect.  748.  France,  Valin  {u),  Emerigon  (a;),  and  Pardessus  (y)  admit 
such  insurances  to  be  valid,  but  ground  their  validity  chiefly 
on  the  concurrent  usage  of  all  commercial  nations.  Fothier, 
on  abstract  principles  of  morality,  vehemently  condemns  the 
practice  (s),  and  his  views  have  been  ably  supported  by 
Marshall  in  this  coimtry  (a),  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  by  Chancellor  Kent  (J)  and  Story,  J.  (c).  The 
reasonings,  however,  adduced  by  these  eminent  persons 
agaiDst  the  rule  as  established  in  this  country  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  universally  acted  on  in  practice,  did  not  appear  to 
Amould  to  be  convincing  (f/). 


The  under- 
writer must 
be  informed 
of  the  risk. 


EflFect  of  Irx 
loci  contractu*. 


744.  The  ship  or  the  goods  thus  engaged  in  the  foreign 
smuggling  trade  are  of  course  liable  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion by  the  foreign  government.  This  liability  materially 
increases  the  risk  of  the  adventure,  and  ought,  therefore,  on 
the  plainest  principles  of  eqmty,  to  be  disclosed  to  the  under- 
writer at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  Hence  the  rule 
is  well  established  that  the  assured  cannot  recover  on  policies 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  trade  prohibited  by 
foreign  revenue  laws,  unless  the  underwriter  were  fully  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  risk  (e). 

Pardessus  has  raised  the  question  whether,  if  the  contract 
of  insurance  were  made  in  the  country  whose  revenue  laws 
are  \dolated  by  the  traffic  it  is  effected  to  protect,  such  contract 
can  nevertheless  be  enforced  in  the  country  of  the  assured : 


(m)  2  Valin,  Comment,  on  Ordon- 
nance  de  la  Marine,  tit.  vi.  art.  49. 

{z)  1  Emerigon,  c.  viii.  s.  6,  p.  216. 

(y)  3  Pardeesns,  Droit  CJom.  art. 
772. 

{z)  Trait6  d' Assurance,  No.  68. 

(a)  1  MarshaU,  TnB.  55. 

(b)  3  Kent,  CJom.  263—285. 

{c)  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  s.  266, 
and  on  Agency,  as.  195  et  seq. 

{d)  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  744,  citing 
Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  del  Neu- 
tral!, Pt.  i.  8.  1,  cited  in  Azuni, 
Diritto  Marittimo  dell'Europa,  Pt.  ii. 


c.  2,  art.  i.  vol.  ii.  pp.  47—60 ;  1 
Emerigon,  o.  vii.  s.  6,  p.  216;  and 
Pardessus,  Droit  Com.  tom.  8,  No. 
772,  and  tom.  6,  No.  1492. 

{e)  Emerigon,  in  the  opinion  with 
which  he  favoured  Valin  upon  this 
question,  and  which  is  inserted  in 
that  writer's  commentary  on  the  Ord. 
de  la  Marine  (2  Valin,  tit.  vi.  art.  49), 
gives  the  authorities  by  which  this 
rule  is  established.  See  also  Fraois 
V.  Sea  Ins.  Co.  (1898),  3  Com.  Caa. 
229,  infra. 
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he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  might  (/).  No  such  general  Sect.  744. 
rule  can  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country.  Primdfaciey  accord- 
ing to  English  law,  a  contract  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  made;  but  if  it  should  appear  clearly 
from  other  circumstances  that  the  parties  intended  that  their 
rights  should  be  determined  by  some  other  law,  our  Courts 
will  give  effect  to  such  intention.  The  fact  that  the  contract 
is  to  be  performed  in  another  country  is  strong  evidence  of 
such  intention  (^). 

The  question  whether  an  insurance  illegal  by  the  law  of  a  Prohibition 
...  .  by  obsolete 

foreign  state  is  void  in  this  country  was  raised,  but  not  deter-  foreign  law. 

mined,  in  a  recent  case.  The  policy  was  on  arms  on  a  voyage 
to  Persia,  and  by  Persian  law  their  importation  was  for- 
bidden. It  was,  however,  proved  that  this  law  had  never 
been  enforced,  and  that  arms  had  invariably  been  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Persia  on  payment  of  duty;  and  Bigham,  J., 
held  that  under  the  law  of  Persia,  as  it  was  in  fact  adminis- 
tered, the  adventure  was  not  illegal  (A). 

745.  As  all  traffic  and  all  voyages  carried  on  in  contraven-  Illegalitj 
tion  of  the  Acts  passed  for  regulating  the  trade  and  navigation  and  navigi^ 
of  the  United  Empire  are  Ulegal,  it  follows,  on  the  same  **^^^^«* 
principles,  that  all  insurances  intended  for  their  protection  are 
void.    Of  these  Acts  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Navigation 
Laws,  now  repealed.     The  principal  Act  in  force  for  regu- 
lating the  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  by  which 
the  previous  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  were  repealed  and  con- 
solidated.    Eeference  may  also  be  made  under  this  head  to 
the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  36), 
as  amended  by  a  nimiber  of  later  Acts,  and  to  the  Pacific 


(/)  6  PardessoB,  Droit  Com.  art.  Corp.  v.  Sjoforsakrings  Aktiebolaget 

1492.  Vegra,  [1901]  2  K.  B.  at  p.  674,  per 

(^)  In  re  Missouri  Go.  (1889),  42  Bigham,  J. 

Gh.  D.  321 ;  Cbatenaj  v.  Brazilian  (A)  Fracis  v.  Sea  Ins.  Co.  (1898), 

Submarine  Telegraph  Co.,  [1891]  1  3  Com.  Cas.  229. 
Q.   B.   79  ;    Boyal   Exchange  Ass. 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  N 
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Sect.  745.    Islanders  Protection  Acts,  1872  and  1875  (85  &  36  Vict 

c.  19 ;  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  51). 
An  innooent         When,  however,  the  adventure  is  not  itself  unlawful,  the 

Assvurod  is 

not  affected,  fact  that  in  the  performance  of  the  voyage  a  law  relative  to 
navigation  is  contravened  does  not  make  the  insurance  void 
unless  the  assured  was  aware  of  the  illegality  at  the  time 
sn  the  insurance  was  made,  or  was  himself  a  party  to  the 
jality  (/).  Mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
;  there  is  some  illegality  in  the  performance  of  the  voyage 
I  not  make  him  a  party  to  the  illegality,  when  he  has  no 
irol  over  the  navigation  of  the  ship  (J). 
'his  principle  applies  when  the  innocent  assured  is  the 
Lcr  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  when  the  insurance  is  made  for 
)r  parties  (^),  and  an  authority  from  the  owner  to  the 
ter  of  the  ship  to  do  an  illegal  act  will  not  be  implied 
1  the  general  powers  of  the  latter.  Thus,  where  the 
ter  of  a  ship,  boimd  on  a  voyage  from  British  North 
erica  to  England,  after  the  ist  of  September,  loaded  part 
.  timber  cargo  on  deck  contreuy  to  the  provisions  of  the 
boms  Consolidation  Act,  1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107),  and 
)d  without  the  certificate  required  by  that  statute,  the 
hequer  Chamber  held  that  the  owner  could  recover  on  a 
By  on  the  freight  of  the  voyage,  though  the  master  had  a 
3ral  authority  to  stow  the  cargo  (/). 
ven  where  the  consequence  of  an  illegality  in  the  per- 
lance  of  the  voyage  was  the  condenmation  of  the  ship 
a  breach  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  Protection  Act,  1872 
&  36  Vict.  c.  19),  it  was  held  that  an  insurance  by  the 

Mar.  Ins.  Act,  r.  41 ;  Farmer  Q.  B.  162.     See  also  Hobbe  v,  Hen- 

gg  (1797),  7  T.  R.  186  ;  Car-  ning  (1866),  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791 ;  34 

fj.Allnutt(1813),3Camp.  497;  L.J.  C.  P.  117.     Law  v.  Holling- 

Ofe  V.  Parry   (1814),  4  Camp.  worth  (1797),  7  T.  R.   160,  is  not 

Chmard  v,  Hyde  (1868),  E.  B.  &  consistent  with  the  later  decisions; 

D  ;  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  408  ;  Canard  see  ante,  §}  703,  704. 

rde  (1869),  2  E.  &  E.   1  ;    29  {j)  Cunard  ».  Hyde  (1868),  ntjtra. 

Q.  B.  6  ;  Dudgeon  r.  Pem-  (*)  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  ntpra. 

(1874),  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  681  ;  {I)  Wilson  v.  Rankin,  supra, 
n  r.  Rankin  (1866),  L.  R.   I 
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innocent  shipowner  was  not  void,  and  that  he  could  recover    Sect.  745. 
as  for  a  loss  by  barratry  (w). 

746.  Besides  the  Acts  of  trade  and  navigation  abready  Treaties  of 
referred  to,  our  commercial  intercourse  with  different  states  JS^f'tibe 
is  mainly  regulated  by  commercial  treaties,  which  have  at  ^V^'  *^® 
different  times  been  entered  into  between  our  own  country 

and  the  principal  maritime  states  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  Every  treaty,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  is  part  of  the  private 
law  of  each  of  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  it,  and  is  as 
binding  on  the  subjects  of  each  as  any  part  of  their  own 
municipal  laws"  (h).  Consequently,  all  insurances  on  ships 
or  goods,  navigated  or  conveyed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
any  commercial  treaty  subsisting  between  our  own  country 
and  any  foreign  state,  are  inoperative  and  void,  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  effected  on  trading  adventures  which  con- 
travene the  positive  prohibitions  of  our  own  statutes  (o), 

747.  It  is  where  the  Acts  of  Parliament  or  treaty  regula-  ^^^^ 
tions  form  part  of  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the  purpose  do 
empire  that  a  violation  of  their  provisions  renders  illegal  the  insurance, 
traffic  or  voyage,  and  avoids  the  insurances  which  are  carried 

on  or  effected  in  contravention  of  their  terms.  The  same 
consequences,  it  has  been  held,  do  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  violation  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  though  connected 
with  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  coimtry,  are  yet  passed 
for  a  collateral  purpose.  Thus  the  want  of  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  crew,  in  the  form  and  of  the  contents  required 
by  the  Merchant  8eamen*s  Act  (5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  19),  was 
held  not  to  render  a  voyage  illegal,  and  consequently  an 
insurance  thereon  void  (p),  nor  the  ship  unseaworthy  (q). 


(m)  Australasian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Jack-  (1799),  1  B.  &  P.  430 ;  and  Bird  v. 

son  (1876),  33  L.  T.  N.  8.  286.  Appleton  (1800),  8  T.  R.  662. 

(fi)  In  the  case   of    the  Eenrom  {p)  Bedmond  r.  Smith  (1844),  7 

(1799),  2  0.  Rob.  1,  6.  M.  &  Gr.  467. 

(o)  See  Wilson  v.  Bfarryatt  (1798),  (q)  Per  Tindal,  0.  J.,  and  CJolt- 

$  r.  R.  31 ;  8.  C.  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  man,  J.,  7  M.  &  Gr.  474,  476. 

3n? 
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Sect.  748. 

Blegality 
under  the 
Convoy  Acts. 


748.  During  the  great  maritime  wars  arising  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  our  government  passed  two  Acts,  one  in 
1797  (r),  and  a  second,  re-enacting  the  former,  on  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  in  1802  («),  with  a  view  of  compelling  all  ships 
not  expressly  excepted  in  the  Act  to  sail  with  convoy,  it 
having  been  found  that,  owing  to  their  neglect  to  do  so,  our 
trade  and  shipping  had  suffered  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
These  Acts,  having  been  only  passed  to  continue  in  force 
during  the  hostilities  then  existing,  expired,  the  first  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  second  on  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1814.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
earlier  Act  imposed  penalties  for  infringements,  and  expressly 
provided  that  in  such  case  the  insurance  should  be  void  and 
the  premium  not  recoverable  back. 


lUeg^ty 
under  other 
occasional 
statutes. 


Johnston  r . 
Sutton. 


Parkin  v. 
Dick. 


749.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  provision  specially  avoiding 
the  insurance,  a  policy  on  any  subject  for  a  voyage  or 
trading,  contravening  the  terms  of  occasional  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, is  void. 

Thus,  where  during  the  first  American  war  an  Act  was 
passed  expressly  prohibiting  all  trading  with  the  province  of 
New  York  except  in  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  British 
forces,  and  then  only  provided  a  licence  were  produced 
authorizing  their  export,  an  insurance  effected  on  unlicensed 
goods  on  board  a  British  ship,  intended  for  the  New  York 
market,  was  held  illegal  and  void  under  this  statute,  although 
the  commander  of  the  forces  had  by  proclamation  (un- 
authorized, however,  by  the  statute)  allowed  the  entry  into 
New  York  of  such  unlicensed  goods  (t). 

Where,  during  the  French  war,  an  Act  had  been  passed 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all 
naval  stores  without  a  licence,  and  an  Order  of  Council  was 
accordingly  made,  in  which  such  exportation  was  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods  themselves  and  treble 


(r)  38  Geo.  3,  o.  76. 
(»)  43  Geo.  3,  c.  67. 
(0  Johnston  v.  Sutton   (1779),    I 


Dougl.  254.    The  Act  was  16  Geo.  3, 

0.  6  (1776). 
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their  value ;  it  was  held  that  a  policy  effected  "  on  goods  to  Sect.  749. 
be  thereafter  specified  "  lor  an  outward  voyage  was  rendered 
wholly  void  by  the  assured  including  in  the  specification 
afterwards  made  up  by  him  some  goods,  the  exportation  of 
which  was  prohibited  by  this  Order  in  Council,  he  having 
obtained  no  licence  authorizing  their  exportation  (u). 

Lord  Ellenborough  in  this  case  declared  that,  although  the 
prohibited  goods  formed  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the 
whole  venture,  yet,  as  the  whole  was  sought  to  be  covered  by 
one  entire  contract  of  insurance,  such  contract  was  entirely 
vitiated.  "  I  have  no  scales,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  to  weigh 
degrees  of  illegality  "  (w). 

760.  In  these  cases  no  licence  at  all  had  been  prociired  for  Smm,  where  a 
the  exportation  of  the  prohibited  goods,  and  all  were  insured  been  obtained, 
under  one  policy;  where,  however,  such  licence  had  been 
obtained  by  the  assured,  the  policy  of  insurance  was  held 
vaUd^  notwithstanding  prohibited  goods  of  other  persons  had 
been  put  on  board  the  same  ship,  but  not  covered  by  the  same 
policy  (x).  In  another  case,  where  the  assured  had  shipped 
more  prohibited  goods  than  the  licence  authorized,  the  insur- 
ance was  held  good  as  to  those  prohibited  goods  protected  by 
the  licence,  and  void  as  to  the  excess  (t/). 

In  a  later  case,  before  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  King's  Bench,  Informalit]r 

an   informality  in   performing   the    conditions   on  which  a  conditions  of 

licence  for  exporting  gunpowder  had  been  granted  was  held  yj^atw  the 

to   vitiate   the    entire    insurance    on   a   general    cargo,    all  P*^ 

°  °  msurance. 

belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  of  which  the  gunpowder 
exported  under  the  licence  formed  part  (s).  The  ground  of 
this  decision  was  that  the  informality  in  question  rendered 

(w)  Parkin  1^.  Dick  (1809),  2  Gamp.  (tr)  2  Gamp.  222. 

221;  S.  C,  II  Bast,  602.    CJontrast  {x)  Piesohell  v.  AUnutt  (1813),  4 

Hagedom  v,  Bazett  (1813),  2  M.  &  Taunt.  792. 

8.  100,  where,  although  goods  were  (y)  Keir    v.    Andrade    (1816),    6 

included  in  one  policy,  yet  as  they  in  Taunt.  498.    See  also  Butter  f .  All- 

faot  belonged  to  different  owners,  nutt  (1816),   1  Stark.  222;  Shiffner 

only  one  of  whom  was  an  enemy,  the  v.  (Gordon  (1810),  12  East,  296. 

insurance  was  held  to  be  valid  except  (z)  Camelo  v.  Britten  (1820),  4  B. 

as  to  the  enemy's  paroeL  &  Aid.  184. 
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Sect.  760.    the  licence  wholly  void,  so  that  the  case  stood  on  the  same 
ground  as  though  no  licence  at  all  had  been  procured,  and 
therefore  fell  within  the  general  principle  established  in  the 
case  of  Parkin  v.  Dick. 
Gibson  v.  The  following  curious  case  shows  the  extent  to  which  this 

^^*  principle  has  been  carried  by  the  English  Courts : — A  British 

ship  had  been  permitted  to  take  out  a  cargo  of  arms  and 
gunpowder,  on  giving  a  bond,  as  required  by  law  (a),  that 
the  same  should  be  expended  in  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
whither  she  was  bound.  An  American  ship,  in  pursuance  of 
a  previous  agreement  made  before  she  sailed,  met  her  in  the 
river  Congo  in  order  to  take  the  arms  and  gunpowder  out  of 
her  there  and  carry  them  to  America.  In  order  to  protect 
this  enterprise  an  insurance  was  effected  on  the  American 
ship  **  at  and  from  the  river  Congo  to  Charleston  "  :  it  was 
held,  that  this  insurance  was  illegal  and  void,  on  the  ground 
that  the  American  ship  was  at  the  river  Congo,  in  order  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract  of  insurance 
was  made  and  sought  to  be  enforced  (6). 

Voyage  legal  751.  In  the  following  case  a  voyage  was  held  legal,  because 
m)t^tennfl,  J^^ified  by  its  object,  though  contravening  the  strict  terms 
of  an  Order  in  Council : — Goods  were  insured  on  a  voyage 
"from  London  to  Helmsberg  (a  Swedish  port),  the  Sound, 
and  Copenhagen,  all  or  either  "  :  the  ship  sailed  under  false 
clearances  for  the  Swedish  port,  but  with  a  real  destination 
for  Copenhagen,  all  intercourse  with  which  place  was  strictly 
prohibited  by  certain  Orders  in  Council  then  in  force;  as, 
however,  it  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
the  real  object  of  the  venture  was  to  carry  provisions  to  the 
British  armament,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Copenhagen,  and 
not  to  defeat  the  Order  in  Council  by  trading  with  the  enemy, 
the  Court  held  that  the  voyage  was  not  illegal;  they  also 
held  that,  though  the  taking  out  a  clearance  for  a  place  to 

(a)  33  Geo.  3,  o.  2,  s.  4.  Taunt.  433 ;  1  MarahaU's  B.  119  ; 

(b)  Gibson    t;.    SerWoe    (1814),    6      8.  C.  Gibson  v.  Mair  (1813),  ibid,  39. 
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which  it  was  not  intended  to  go  subjected  the  party  to  a    Sect.  751. 
penalty,  under  the  stat.  13  &  14  Car.  2,  c.  11,  s.  3,  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Act,  on  the  principle  already  referred  to, 
to  make  the  voyage  illegal  (c). 

752.  The  sovereign  power  of  every  state  has  in  time  of  Voyages  in 
war  a  clear  right  to  establish,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  of  embargo, 
an  embargo  on  aU  ships  in  any  port  of  its  dominions;  all 
insurances,  therefore,  eflfected  on  any  ships,  whether  the  pro- 
perty of  foreigners  or  subjects,  which  sail  in  contravention  of 

such  embargo  will  be  deemed  in  that  state  to  be  illegal  and 
void.  Thus,  where  the  British  Government  in  time  of  war 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  sailing  with  provisions  from 
any  port  in  Ireland,  an  insurance  effected  on  a  neutral 
(Venetian)  ship,  in  contravention  of  such  embargo,  was  on 
this  ground  held  void  (d), 

753.  It  is  generally  laid  down  by  writers  on  the  laws  of  Voyage  illegal 

l)6C&118e 

war  that  the  object  of  every  belligerent  state  in  time  of  war  is  against  our 
to  inflict  on  the  enemy  all  the  mischief,  and  deprive  hiTn  of  ^^  po^oy* 
all  the  advantage,  which  the  law  of  nations  will  permit. 

As  one  of  the  main  sources  of  wealth  and  strength  to  every  insarances 
mercantile  state  consists  in  its  maritime  commerce,  the  law  of  JJ^^^^void. 
nations  has  hitherto  permitted  each  belligerent  to  endeavour, 
by  every  effort,  to  impede  and  annihilate  such  commerce,  by 
destroying  or  making  prize  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  mer- 
chandise ;  and,  upon  the  same  principles,  the  municipal  or 
common  law  of  every  state  has  declared  all  insurances  by  its 
own  subjects  upon  such  ships  or  merchandise  to  be  void  (e). 

We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  course  of 
decisions  by  which  our  Courts  established  that  insurances  by 
or  on  behalf  of  alien  enemies  were  wholly  illegal  and  void  (/). 
We  have  seen  it  progressively  decided  that  alien  enemies 
could  not  sue  on  such  contracts  in  our  Courts,  either  by  them- 

(e)  Atkinson  v,  Abbott  (1808),  1  («)  Gf.Jansont^.Driefontein  Mines, 

Gamp.  535;  (1809),  11  East,  135.  Ltd.,  [1902]  A.  C.  at  p.  499,  per 

{d)  Delmada  v,  Motteux  (1785),  1  Lord  Davey. 
T.  R.  86,  n. ;  1  Park,  Ina.  505.  (/)  Ante,  Part  I.  Chap.  V. 
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Beet.  768.  selves  or  their  agents  (g) ;  that  such  insurances  were  in 
themselves  illegal,  and  therefore  that,  although  effected 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  yet  they  oould  not 
protect  an  enemy  against  the  consequences  of  British  capture 
after  war  had  broken  out  (A) ;  that  no  action,  consequently, 
could  be  maintained  upon  them,  even  after  the  restoration  of 
peace,  in  respect  of  such  loss,  or  any  other  that  had  taken 
place  during  hostilities  (i) ;  although,  supposing  both  the 
policy  to  have  been  effected  and  the  loss  to  have  accrued 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  right  of  the  alien 
enemy  to  sue  upon  such  policy  was  only  suspended  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  and  would  revive  upon  its  close  (j). 

Insurances  on       754.  In  the  decisions  just  referred  to  the  insurance  was 

with  the  generally  effected  on  behalf   of   enemies,  to   protect  their 

enemy  void,     property  during  war  from  liability  to  British  capture  or  other 

casualties :  in  these  we  are  now  to  consider  the  design  wels  to 

protect  the  interest  of  British  subjects,  during  war,  in  trade 

carried  on  with  the  enemy  without  the  king's  licence.     The 

question,  therefore,  involved  in  them  was,  whether  trading 

with  the  enemy  during  war,  without  licence,  was  illegal  in 

British  subjects. 

Potts  V,  Bell.        The  question  came  before  the  Courts  of  common  law  in  the 

case  of  an  insurance  effected  by,  and  for,  a  British  subject  in 

time  of  war,  to  protect  his  interest  in  goods  purchased  by  his 

agent  of    an  enemy  in  the  enemy's   country,  and    shipped 

thence  for  England  without  a  licence. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  that  this  insurance 
was  legal  {k)  ;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  after  two 
arguments,  first  by  common    lawyers  and  afterwards  by 

iff)  Brandon  t;.  Neshitt  (1794),  6  Eaist,  260,266;  Harman  r.  Kingston 

T.  R.  23;  Bristow  r.  Towers  (1794),  (1811),  30amp.  162;  Bolton  v.  Dobree 

ibid.  36.  (1808),  2  Camp.  163  ;   Hagedom  v. 

{h)  Fiirtado  t>.  Rogers  (1802),  3  B.  Bazett  (1813),  2  M.  &  S.  100 ;  Janson 

&  P.  191.  V.  Brief ontein  Consolidated  Mines, 

(i)    Ibid.  ;    Brandon    v.    Curling  Ltd.,  [1902]  A.  C.  484. 
(1803),  4  East,  410  ;   Gamba  v.  Le  (A)  Bell  v.  Gilson  (1798),  1  B.  &  P. 

Mesorier  (1803),  ibid.  407.  346. 

(J)  Flindt  V,  Waters  (1812),    16 
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oivilians,  and  on  the  maturest  deliberation,  unanimously  held    Sect.  754. 
that  such  insurance  was  wholly  illegal  and  Toid  (/}. 

This  case,  and  that  of  the  "  Hoop,'*  decided  by  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  Admiralty  Court  shortly  before  it,  have 
established  the  rule  that  all  trading  by  the  subjects  of  this 
coimtry  in  time  of  war,  without  a  licence,  with  the  subjects, 
to  the  country,  or  by  means  of  the  property,  of  the  eoemy, 
is  wholly  illegal ;  and  all  insurance  to  protect  such  trading 
absolutely  void. 

766.  A  British  subject,  however,  domiciled  in  a  foreign  British  sub- 
country  becomes,  we  have  seen  {m),  for  all  commercial  pur-  ma  neutral 
poses,  the  subject  of  the  foreign  state ;  and  he  may,  if  it  be  a  ^*  pri^eges 
neutral  state,  legally  trade  even  with  the  enemies  of  this  of  neutrality, 
country,  and  protect  such  trading  by  a  policy  effected  here  («) . 
He  may  effect  a  policy  on  trading  carried  on  in  a  way  WUsoni^. 
which  would  be  illegal  for  a  British  subject,  but  is  legalized 
by  treaty  for  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  country  in  which  he 
is  domiciled  (o). 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  {p)  that  if  a  neutral  or  a  British 
subject  continue  in  time  of  war  to  keep  up  a  trading  estab- 
lishment in  a  hostile  state,  all  his  property  connected  with 
such  hostile  firm  is  liable  to  British  seizure  as  enemy's 
property  {q).  There  seems  no  doubt  that  all  insurances 
effected  here  in  time  of  war  by  a  British  subject,  to  protect 
such  property,  would  be  held  wholly  illegal  and  void. 

Where  the  underwriter  intended  to  raise  the  objection  that  Objection 

the  insurance  was  void  because  effected  to  cover  a  trading  tradi^wlth 

with  the  enemy,  it  was  held  that  he  must  take  such  objection  J^ust'bT^ 

in  the  first  instance :  where  there  was  a  verdict  against  him,  ^^  ^  ^o 

°  first  mstanoe. 

(I)  Potts  V.  BeU  (1800),  8  T.  B.  those  subjects  who  migrate  into  the 

548.  neutral  country  .^ra»^  bello.    The 

(m)  Ante,  §  93.  Dos   Hermanos    (1817),    2    Wheat. 

(ft)  The  Danaous  (1802),  cited  in  S.  G.  B.  76. 

4  G.  Bob.  255;    BeU  v.  Beid,  and  (p)  Ante,  §  97. 

BeU  V,  BuUer  (1812),   1  M.  &  S.  (^)  The Vigilantia(  1798),  1  G.Bob. 

726.  1 ;  The  Portland  (1800),  3  G.  Bob. 

(o)  Wilson  V,  Manyatt  (1798),  8  41. 
T.  B.  31.    This  does  not  apply  to 
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Sect.  755«    the  Court  refused  to  grant  him  a  new  trial  in  order  to  avoid 
the  oontraot  on  this  ground  (r). 


The  ship 
must  haye 
a  distmot 
hostile  desti- 
nation at 
time  of  loss 
to  make 
theTOVBge 
illegal. 


756.  In  order  to  avoid  a  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  to  protect  a  voyage  to  a  hostile  port,  it  must  be 
clearly  made  out  that  the  ship  was  bound  for  a  distinct  hostile 
destination  at  the  time  of  loss.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that 
a  policy  "  to  any  port  or  ports  in  the  Baltic  "  was  legal, 
though  some  of  those  ports  were  hostile  to  this  country  and 
no  licence  had  been  obtained ;  for  it  was  not  shown  that  the 
ship,  when  captured,  was  sailing  for  a  hostile  Baltic  port  (x). 


Insurance  on  757.  An  insurance  on  goods  to  a  friendly  or  neutral  port, 
^dent  in  a  there  to  be  delivered  to  a  neutral,  is  valid  though  the  neutral 
port  of  hostUe  himgelf  be  resident  in  a  port  of  hostile  occupation  (t). 

oooupation.  "^  *  ' 

When  such  During  the  unexampled  circumstances  of  the  great  war, 

neuS-al^^™  when  Napoleon,  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  endeavoured 
to  exclude  English  commerce  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Con- 
tinent, our  Courts  were  frequently  called  upon  to  decide  as 
to  the  hostile  or  non-hostile  character  of  ports  which  were 
occupied  by  the  arms,  or  coerced  by  the  power,  of  the 
conqueror  who  aspired,  and  almost  attained,  to  an  universal 
empire  over  Europe. 

Our  Courts  were  naturally  desirous  not  to  defeat  any  con- 
tracts made  to  protect  British  trade  with  ports  so  situated, 
where  they  could  possibly  be  upheld  in  compliance  with  the 
known  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  principle,  accord- 
ingly, upon  which  they  acted  with  respect  to  such  ports  was 
to  treat  them  as  neutral,  and,  consequently,  all  trading  to 
them  as  legal,  in  all  cases  where  they  still  preserved  the 
forms  of  an  independent  neutral  government,  though  the 


(r)  Gist  V.  Mason  (1786),  1  T.  R. 
84. 

(»)  Wright  V,  Welbie  (1819),  1 
Chitt.  49;  S.  P,  Anon.  Und.  See 
also,  as  to  insurance  to  any  port  or 
ports  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
when  partly  in  possession  of  the 
French,  partly  of  Kiog  Ohristophe, 


Johnson  v.  Greaves  (1810),  2  Taunt. 
344;  Blackburn  r.  Thompson  (1811), 
3  Camp.  61 ;  Muller  v,  Thompson 
(1811),  2  Camp.  610,  per  Lord  Ellen- 
borough. 

(t)  Bromley  v,  Heseltine  (1807)»  1 
Camp.  75. 
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enemy  might  have  such  a  body  of  troops  stationed  there  as    Sect.  757. 
effectively  to  exercise  the  real  powers  of  sovereignty. 

Thus,  although  there  was  an  overwhelming  Russian  force  Donaldson  «. 
in  the  island  of  Corfu,  yet,  as  the  flag  of  the  Ionian  repubUc  Thompecm. 
still  flew  in  its  ports,  and  the  republican  government  con- 
tinued to  appoint  a  port  admiral  and  receive  consuls  from 
foreign    states.  Lord    Ellenborough  held    that  Corfu  was 
neutral  (u). 

Similarly,  while  Hamburg  was  in  the  military  occupation 
of  Davoust  with  an  overwhelming  French  force,  but  the  *" 
Senate  of  Hamburg  still  continued  in  the  full  exercise  of 
sovereign  civil  authority,  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  merchants  domiciled  there 
were  neutrals ;  for  Hamburg,  having  still  the  forms  of  her 
own  government,  must  be  regarded  lus  a  neutral  port  though 
under  hostile  occupation  {x). 

So,  in  1811,  when  our  commerce  was  totally  excluded  from  MuUerr. 
Prussia  imder  the  Berlin  decree,  and  no  diplomatic  inter-  Tliomp«>i^- 
course  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  Lord  Ellenborough 
held  that,  in  the  absence  of  open  hostility,  Prussia  was  not  to 
be  considered  in  a  state  of  war  with  this  country,  and  there- 
fore that  an  insurance  effected  on  the  property  of  a  British 
subject  shipped  hence  for  a  Prussian  port  was  not  illegal  (y). 

768.  It  is  for  the  government  of  the  country  to  determine  The  OoorU 

in  what  relation  any  other  country  stands  towards  it.    Wher-  ?J®  "^®^  ^ 
•^     ^  •^  the  goyem- 

ever  our  government,  in  the  course  of  the  great  war,  by  Order  ^^t, 
in  Council,  Proclamation,  or  other  act  of  supreme  authority, 
declared  any  ports  in  the  colonial  or  other  possessions  of  the 
enemy  not  to  be  hostile,  or  when  such  order,  &c.,  though 
issued  for  another  purpose,  contained  a  recognition  that  there 
were  such  non- hostile  ports,  a  trading  with  such  ports,  though 
not  directly  sanctioned  or  permitted  by  the  Order,  was  held 
to  be  legal  without  a  licence,  and  insurances  effected  to 


{u)  DonMatmv,  ThompBon  (1808),       &  S.  450. 
1  Camp.  429.  (y)  Muller  v,  Thompson  (1811),  2 

(x)  Hagedom  v.  BeU  (1813^.  1  M.      Gamp.  610. 
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Sect.  758.  protect  such  trading  were  upheld  as  valid.  This  principle 
was  illustrated  by  decisions  of  the  Courts  with  regard  to 
those  ports  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  in  possession  of 
King  Christophe,  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  our 
enemies  the  French  ;  and  it  was  held  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  trading  between  this  country  and  such  ports  was 
valid  without  any  licence  (2). 

The  executive  power  of  the  state,  being  the  sole  and 
preme  arbiter  of  all  questions  relating  to  peace  and  war, 
Biy  grant  to  any  such  of  its  subjects  as  it  pleases  any 
ivilege  or  licence  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  or  to  hostile 
rts,  on  any  terms  and  for  any  period  that  may  appear 
pedient  (a). 

769.  A  neutral  state  is  one  which,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
vr  between  any  two  or  more  Powers,  continues  in  a  state  of 
ace,  and  wholly  abstains  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
istilities  of  the  belligerents  (b). 

Such  is  the  definition  generally  given  of  neutrality  by  the 
riters  upon  public  law.  The  state  of  neutrality,  in  their 
3W  of  it,  rather  imports  the  duty  which  a  neutral  owes  to 
e  belligerents  than  the  relative  situation  in  which  either  of 
e  belligerents  may  choose  to  place  the  neutral  state.  But  it 
ast  not  be  forgotten  that  it  belongs  to  every  state  to  pro- 
►unce  upon  the  continuance  either  of  amity,  hostility,  or 
>utrality  as  between  itself  and  any  other  state ;  and  conse- 
lently  there  is  no  doubt  that  either  belligerent  may  con- 
lue  for  his  own  purposes  to  treat  any  state  as  neutral,  long 
ter  such  state  has  ceased  to  observe  towards  him  a  strictly 
jutral  conduct.  Nations  are  not  bound  to  take  up  every 
use  of  just  offence,  nor  are  they  of  necessity  to  be  considered 

[z)  JohDson  V,  Ghreaves  (1810),   2  v.  Touray  (1813),  1  M.  &  S.  217; 

unt.  344;  Blackburn  f.  Thompson  Ruoker  v,  Ansley  (1816),  5  M.  &  S. 

Ul),  3  Camp.  61 ;  see  also  Atkin-  25. 

1  V.  Abbott  (1809),  11  East,  136.  {b)  Azuni,  Diritto  Marittimo  dell' 

{a)  Cf.    Vandyok    v.    Whitmore  Europa,  Pt.  ii.  0.  l',  art.  2,  vol.  ii. 

JOl),    1   East,   476 ;    SchroBder  v.  pp.  11—18. 

vox  (1812),  16  East,  62 :  Robinson 
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as  hostile  to  each  other,  if  there  be  a  sort  of  oondonation  on  a»ct.759. 
the  one  side,  for  the  porpoee  of  oontinning  oommeroe  with  the 
other,  which  has  given  just  cause  of  offence.  The  term 
neutrality,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  may  be  extended  to 
signify  this  kind  of  permitted  relation  between  any  two  states, 
after  the  right  to  its  continuance  has  been  forfeited  by  one  of 
them  {c). 

760.  The  following  rules  embody  the  most  important  duties  Prmoipia 
of  neutrality  according  to  our  Prize  Law.     Their  infringe-  nentraU. 
ment  renders  neutral  voyages  and  neutral  trading  illegal 
from  the  belligerent  point  of  view,  and  consequently,  in  the 
Courts  of  the  belligerent  state,  avoids  insurances  designed  to 
protect  them : — 

1.  Neutrals  must  not,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities, 
furnish  the  enemy  with  warlike  stores  or  other  articles  which 
are  directly  ancillary  to  warlike  purposes,  and  which  are 
generally  denominated  contraband  of  war  {d). 

2.  Neutrals  must  not  engage  in  voyages  or  carry  on  traffic 
in  violation  of  blockades,  established  by  a  belligerent  state 
and  maintained  with  an  effective  force. 

3.  Neutral  states  must  not,  in  time  of  war,  engage  in  the 
privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  which  in 
time  of  peace  was  not  open  to  them,  but  solely  confined  to  the 
subjects  of  the  enemy  state. 

4.  All  neutral  ships  are  liable  in  time  of  war  to  be  searched 
by  belligerent  crmsers,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  national 
character  and  whether  they  are  carrying  on  any  traffic  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  war. 

{e)  See    the    jad^^ment    of    Lord  carriage  of  despatches  for  a  belli- 

EUenborough  in  Hagedom  v.  BeU  gerent  may  also,  unless  done  inno- 

(1813),  1  M.  &  S.  460,  459.  cently,  be  a  violation  of  the  duty  of 

{d)   A  fortiori,   a   neutral    vessel  neutrality  and  involve  the  oondemna- 

aoting  as  a  transport  in  the  service  tion  of  the  vessel.    See  The  Atalanta 

of  a  belligerent  oonunits  a  breach  of  (1807),  6  C.  Bob.  440  ;  The  Carolina 

the  duty  of  neutrality,  for  which  she  (1807),  Hid.  461 ;  The  Madison  (1810), 

is  liable  to  condemnation.    See  The  Edw.  Adm.    B.   224  ;    The    Bapid 

Friendship  (1807),  6  G.  Bob.  420 ;  (1810),  iHd.  228. 
The  Orosembo  (1807),  i^w^.  420.  The 
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Sect.  760.  5.  Enemy's  goods  are  not  protected  from  seizure  by  being 
oarried  in  neutral  ships,  but  so  to  carry  them  is  no  yiolation 
of  neutrality,  and  imposes  no  forfeiture  on  the  rest  of  the 
venture  belonging  to  other  owners. 

This  fifth  rule  is  in  accordance  with  the  old-established 
of  nations ;  but  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  introduced 
fferent  rule  among  the  Powers  that  have  adhered  thereto 
these  terms :  "  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
1  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war." 
a  the  case  of  a  war  between  foreign  states,  our  Courts  reoog- 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  and  other  neutrals  to  carry 
heir  trade  with  a  belligerent  (subject  to  the  other  belli- 
int's  right  of  capture).  Consequently  the  carriage  of 
raband  goods,  or  voyages  in  breach  of  blockade,  are  not 
idered  illegal  (p)  ;  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  insurances 
luch  goods  or  voyages  are  not  illegal  (/),  If,  however, 
nature  of  the  risk  be  not  disclosed  to  the  underwriter,  he 
be  entitled  to  avoid  the  insurance  on  the  ground  of  con- 
nent. 

Tq  will  consider  briefly  the  consequences  of  some  of  the 
3  important  breaches  of  neutral  duty,  as  far  as  they  bear 
lie  validity  of  contracts  of  marine  insurance. 

II.  The  flrst  and  most  important  restriction  is  on  the 
ly  to  a  belligerent,  by  a  neutral,  of  articles  which  are  con- 
md  of  war.     The  natural  question  then  is.  What  articles 
►mmerce  are  contraband  of  war  ? 
rotius,  in  a  classification  which  has  been  adopted  in  our 

Ex    parte    Ghavasse,    In    re  that  an  inauranoe  off eoted  in  a  neutral 

brook,    per    Lord    Westbury  country  on  a  voyage  to  a  blockaded 

,  34  L.  J.  Bank.  17  ;  The  Helen  port  is  illegal,  and  relies  on  Harratt 

,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  1 ;  Caine  v.  v.  Wise  (1829),    9   B.   &  Or.   712  ; 

)  S.S.  Co.,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  at  Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  ibid.  716; 

9.      See  also  The  Santissima  and  Medeiros  v,  TTill  (1832),  8  Bing. 

Lad   (1822),    7   Wheaton,    283,  231.     These  cases  are,  howeyer,  in- 

lidhardson  v.  Maine  Ins.  Go.  condusiye,  and  cannot  prevail  against 

,  6  Mass.  102.  the  later  authorities. 
Duer  maintains  (vol.  i.  p.  755) 
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Prize  Law  and  that  of  the  TTnited  States,  divided  all  articles  Sect.  761. 
of  eommeroe,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  into  three 
classes :  —(1)  Articles  such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
are  of  use  in  war  only  (g) ;  (2)  Articles  which  are  of  no  use 
in  war,  but  are  only  luxuries ;  (3)  Raw  materials  which  may 
be  wrought  up,  or  articles  which  may  be  used,  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  as  sailcloth,  timber,  pitch,  sulphur,  money, 
provisions,  ships,  &c.,  which  are  of  use  both  in  war  and  peace, 
and  hence  frequently  termed  articles  ancipitis  uhub  (A). 

With  regard  to  the  two  former  classes  there  never  has  been 
any  doubt ;  the  imtrumenta  belli^  which  form  the  first  class, 
have  always  been  held  contraband  of  war ;  and  the  articles 
of  mere  luxury  never  (t).  It  is  with  regard  to  the  third 
class,  or  articles  ancipitis  usus,  that  the  great  uncertainty  has 
prevailed;  neutral  states  having  imiformly  contended  in 
regard  to  these  articles  for  freedom  of  commerce,  while 
belligerents  have  insisted  on  the  rigour  of  war.  Attempts 
to  fix  a  settled  list  of  contraband  articles  were  never  so  futile 
as  at  present,  when  the  system  and  means  of  warfare  are  the 
subject  of  constant  change  (k). 

The  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780,  and  again  of  I80I,  was  a  Claims  of 
confederation  of  the  northern  Powers,  headed  by  Russia,  the  N^itralitf 
object  of  which  was  to  insist,  amongst  other  things,  that  no  ^'  ^^®^* 
articles  should  be  deemed  contraband  of  war,  except  those 
which  were  actually  wrought  up  into  the  form  of  instruments 
of  offensive  or  defensive  warfare  (/). 

{ff)  See  also  Azuni,  Oggetti  ohe  many  as  he  pleased :  I  would  refuse 

possono  immediatamente  servire  per  him  Tessels  of  war,  but  not  pleasure 

la  guerra,  Diiitto  Marittimo,  o.  ill.  yachts  or  state  barges/*    Oited  by 

art.  2,  YoL  ii.  p.  181.  Ghrotius,  ibid. 

{h)  GrotiuSy  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  iii.  {k)  See  Azuni,  Diritto  Haritdmo, 

o.  1,  8.  y.  §  1.  c.  ii.   art.  6,  for  the  provisions  of 

(t)  Seneoa  thus  illustrates  what  are  treaties  on  this  subject,  anterior  to  the 
meant  by  artidee  of  luxury: — **I  French  Revolution.  It  is  the  prao- 
would  not  send  my  enemy  g^ld  or  tioe  of  many  states,  on  the  outbreak 
silver  to  pay  his  forces  with,  but  I  of  hostilities  in  which  they  are  en- 
would  allow  him  to  have  silks  or  gaged,  to  issue  proclamations  speci* 
marbles  at  his  pleasure:  he  should  fying  the  articles  which  they  will 
not  import  soldiers  or  arms,  but  treat  as  contraband, 
buffoons  or  musical  instruments  as  (/)    2  Azuni,  Diritto  Marittimo, 
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Sect.  76d. 

Articles 
aneipitia  utu$j 
when  oon- 
traband. 

The  great 
queetion  is, 
tor  what 
object  are 
articles 
anHpitia  usut 
destined? 
The  best 
practical  test 
of  this  ques- 
tion is  the 
nature  of  the 
port  to  which 
they  are  sent. 


762.  Some  articles  aneipitia  usuSf  whioh  are  in  their  nature 
peouliarlj  servioeable  in  warfare,  e.g.,  materiab  directly 
used  for  shipbuilding,  have  invariably  been  held  to  be 
contraband. 

The  criterion  whereby  to  determine  whether  other  articles 
ancipitis  usua  are  contraband  or  not  is  the  object  for  which 
they  are  destined — whether  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or 
for  military  use  P  If  the  former,  they  are  not  contrabcmd ; 
if  the  latter,  they  are.  The  nature  of  the  port  to  which  they 
were  sent  used  to  be  considered  the  best  practical  test  of  this 
question.  If  the  port  were  a  general  commercial  one,  it  was 
presumed  that  the  articles  were  going  for  civil  use,  though 
occasionally  a  ship  of  war  might  be  constructed  in  that  port ; 
but  if  the  great  predominating  character  of  the  port,  like 
Brest  in  France,  or  Portsmouth  in  England,  were  that  of  a 
port  of  naval  equipment,  it  was  presumed  that  the  articles 
were  going  for  military  use,  though  it  was  possible  they 
might  have  been  applied  to  civil  consumption  (m).  This  test 
has,  however,  lost  much  of  its  worth  in  this  age  of  railway 
conveyance,  when  in  most  civilised  countries  goods  can  easily 
be  transported  by  land  from  one  place  to  another  (n). 


0.  ii.  art.  5,  pp.  131,  137.  The 
Powers  that  acceded  to  the  Armed 
Neutrality  in  1780  were  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
the  United  States.  The  principles  of 
the  armed  confederacy  were  aban- 
doned in  1793  by  the  naval  Powers 
of  Europe ;  in  1801  they  were 
attempted  to  be  revived,  but  the 
attempt  was  immediately  repressed 
by  England,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
year  finally  abandoned :  1  Kent, 
CJom.  126,  127. 

(m)  The  Jonge  Margaretha  (1799), 
1  G.  Rob.  189 ;  see  also  The  Neptunus 
(1800),  3  C.  Rob.  108. 

(n)  In  the  Zelden  Rust  (1805),  6 
C.  Rob.  93,  Lord  StoweU  condemned 
cheese  going  to  Corunna,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  that  port  to  the 


naval  port  Ferrol  in  the  same  bay, 
and  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  cheese  from  being  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  latter  port,  if  allowed 
to  enter  the  bay.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  condenmation  of  an  article 
aneipitia  uaua  may  be  justifiable  when 
its  destination  is  a  port  having  com- 
munication by  railway  with  the  seat 
of  war,  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  the 
article  for  warlike  purposes,  and  the 
probability  of  its  being  used  for  such 
purposes  being  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  Professor  Holland's 
official  Admiralty  Manual  of  Naval 
Prize  Laws  shows  that  in  1888  the 
British  government  had  no  intention  to 
extend  the  right  of  o^ture  to  articles 
aneipitia  uaua  going  elsewhere  than  to 
a  naval  port.  The  Manual  contains 
a  long  list  of  contrabctnd  articles. 
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768.  Ships,  naval  stores,  timber,  and  all  other  materials    Seot.  768. 
which  serve  directly  for  the  purposes  of  fihipbuilding,  have  Enumeration 
generally  been  held  to  be  contraband  of  war,  unless  excepted  held  to  be 
by  particular  treaties  (o).  S^^*^ 

Sail-doth  was  held  to  be  uniyersally  contraband,  even 
when  destined  to  ports  of  mere  mercantile  naval  equipment  (p). 
Tallow  was  held  not  to  be  contraband  tmless  destined  for  a 
port,  such  as  Brest,  of  mere  hostile  equipment  (p).  Cordage, 
generally  speaking,  was  held  to  be  contraband ;  and  so  were 
anchors  and  all  other  armamenta  nam{q).  Sulphur  and 
saltpetre,  as  being  main  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  have  been 
almost  invariably  regarded  as  contraband,  and  were  admitted 
to  be  so  even  by  the  terms  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  (r). 
Tar,  pitch,  and  hemp  were  held  contraband  by  our  Courts  of 
Admiralty  in  the  last  French  war  (s). 

Provisions,  generally  speaking,  are  not  contraband,  espe-  Provimonfl. 
oially  if  they  are  the  produce  of  the  country  which  exports 
them,  unless  they  are  directly  sent  for  the  supply  of  a 
military  force  or  in  relief  of  besieged  or  blockaded  places  (t). 
In  the  last  war  with  France  the  National  Convention, 
threatened  with  famine,  by  a  law  of  9th  May,  1793,  decreed 
that  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  destiaed  to  an 
enemy's  port  should  be  arrested  and  carried  into  France; 
and  England  by  way  of  reprisals  on  the  8th  of  June,  1793, 

{o)  See  Rntherforthy  Ins.  lib.  i.  art.  6,  toI.  ii.  pp.  137,  138.    In  the 

0.   9.     In   the   commeroial   treaty  late  war  Russia  eyen  declared  raw 

between    England  and  the  United  ootton  to  be  oontraband,  ostensiblj 

States,  A.s.  1794,  an  exception  was  on  the  gronnd  that  it  might  be  nsed 

made  in  fayour  of  nnwrought  iron  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  explosives, 

and  fir  planks,  all  other  materials  («)  The  Twee  Juffrowen  (1802),  4 

nsed  in  shipbuilding  being  declared  G.  Rob.  242 ;  The  Maria  (1799),  1  G. 

contraband.    See  also  Vattel,  liy.  iii.  Rob.  340,  372.    Pitch,  tar  and  hemp, 

c.  7,  8.  112.     In  the  recent  war  with  the  produce  of  neutral  states,  owned 

Japan,  Russia  declared  materials  for  by  their   subjects    and    carried   in 

railway  construction  to  be  contra-  neutral  ships,  were,  howeyer,  held  to 

band,  while  Japan  treated  them  as  be  subject  to  the  right  of  pre-emption 

oonditional  contraband.  only,  instead  of  confiscation,  or  were 

(p)  The  Keptunus,  supra,  eyen  restored  :    t^. ;   The  Apollo 

(q)  The  Jonge  Margaretha  (1799),  (1802),  4  G.  Rob.  158. 

1  G.  Rob.  194.  (0  1   Kent,  Gom.  135,  coUecting 

(r)  Azuni,  Diritto  Marittimo,  o.  ii.  the  authorities. 

A. — VOL.  U.  3  O 
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Sect.  768.  ordered  a  similar  detention  of  all  neutral  vessels  going  to 
France  and  laden  with  com,  meal  or  flour,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  right  of  pre-emption  as  to  the  cargoes  unless  security 
was  given  that  they  should  not  be  taken  to  a  hostile  country. 
The  British  Order  and  a  similar  Order  in  1795  were, 
however,  soon  withdrawn  (u).  The  law  of  nations  in  relation 
to  this  subject  was  declared  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  be  that 
provisions  are  not  generally  contraband,  but  may  become  so 
under  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  particular  situation  of 
the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  (r). 

Coal  being  used  for  a  great  number  of  innocent  purposes  is 
in  its  nature  an  article  ancipitis  muSy  and  although  no  EngUsh 
Prize  Court  has  yet  been  called  upon  to  decide  m  to  its 
quality,  the  declarations  of  British  governments  show  an 
intention  to  consider  it  contraband  or  not  according  to 
circumstances.  The  supply  of  coal  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  naval  warfare,  that  controversies  have  several  times 
arisen  on  the  subject  {w). 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature, 
contaminating  whatever  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  ship  belongs 
to  the  same  owner,  so  as  to  render  them  liable  to  seizure  and 


Goal 


Contraband 
is  of  an 
infectious 
nature. 


(w)  See  Wheaton's  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  373—380. 

(v)  The  Jonge  Margaretha  (1799), 
1  C.  Rob.  189,  193.  See  1  Kent, 
Com.  137.  The  Courts  of  the  United 
States  have  yery  generally  adopted 
the  prindples  and  followed  the  deci- 
sions of  Lord  Stowell  on  questions 
of  prize,  contraband,  &o.  In  the 
Franco-Chinese  War  of  1885,  France 
asserted  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful 
to  reduce  an  enemy  by  famine  (a 
principle  put  forward  by  her  enemies 
in  1793,  and  in  theory  then  main- 
tained by  England),  and  declared 
rice  to  be  contraband  of  war.  The 
British  Gk)Temment  protested  against 
this  attempt  to  treat  provisions  in- 
discriminately as  contraband ;  but the 
early  dose  of  the  war  left  the  ques- 


tion unsettied  (see  Pari.  Papers, 
France,  I.  1885).  In  the  recent  war 
with  Japan,  Russia  at  first  declared 
provisions  to  be  absolutely  contra- 
band, but  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  representations  of  neu- 
tral governments,  agreed  to  regard 
them  as  only  conditional  contraband. 
(w)  See  Hansard,  3rd  Ser.  vol.  203, 
p.  1093  ;  Pari.  Debates,  4th  Sep. 
vol.  56,  p.  656.  In  Holland's  Manual 
of  Prize  Law,  coal  is  described  as  con- 
ditional contraband.  France  dedaied 
coal  not  to  be  contraband  in  1870, 
while  Prussia  strongly  maintained 
the  contrary.  In  the  late  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  the  former 
Power  declared  coal  to  be  contraband ; 
the  latter  placed  it  in  the  list  of 
articles  conditionally  contraband. 
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oonflsoation.  In  ordinary  cases  the  only  loss  sustained  by  Sect.  768. 
the  shipowner  from  having  contraband  articles  on  board  is 
the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses,  unless  there  be  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  contraband 
articles  by  a  false  destination  or  false  papers,  which  will 
subject  the  ship  also  to  confiscation  (x). 

764.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Stowell  that  the  question  of  Are  goods  on 

ft  TOlTftffO  1x)  ft 

oontraband  cannot  arise,  except  in  the  case  of  goods  taken  in  neutral  port 
the  actual  prosecution  of  a  voyage  to  an  enemy^s  port  (y) ;  t^b^^P 
and  there  is  no  instance,  in  the  English  prize  cases,  of  goods 
being  condemned  which  were  at  the  time  of  seizure  on  their 
way  to  a  neutral  port.  The  conditions  under  which  our  wars 
were  formerly  carried  on,  and  the  difficulties  of  land  transit, 
had  no  doubt  made  it  imneoessary  for  this  country  to  assert 
a  greater  right;  but  in  our  time,  especially  when  there  is 
oommunicatioh  by  railway  between  the  neutral  port  and  the 


(x)  The  Stadt  Embden  (1798),  1 
C.  Eob.  26 ;  The  Jonge  Tobias  (1799), 
ibid.  329  ;  The  MercminB  (1799), 
ibid.  288  ;  The  Franklin  (ISai),  3 
id.  217 ;  The  Edward  (1801),  4  id. 
68 ;  The  Banger  (1805),  6  id.  125. 
These  cases  establish  the  role  as  stated 
in  the  text;  of  ooorse  this  role  is 
liable  to  modification  hy  treaties. 
Thus,  in  the  commercial  treaties  of 
the  United  States  with  the  new 
repnblioe  of  South  America,  it  was 
stipnlated  that  oontraband  articles 
shonld  not  affect  the  rest  of  the 
cargo  or  the  Tessel,  which  shonld  be 
left  free  to  the  owners :  1  Kent,  Com. 
143.  Mr.  Hall  lays  down  a  stricter 
rule  than  that  stated  in  the  text,  ttIz., 
that  if  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  privj 
to  the  carriage  of  the  oontraband 
goods,  the  yessel  is  inTolved  in  their 
fate :  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  f  247  ;  5th 
ed.  p.  667.  Some  support  for  this 
role  is  afforded  by  Lord  Stowell's 
judgments  in  The  Jonge  Tobias, 
$tipra,  and  in  The  Keutralitet  (1801), 
3  G.  Bob.  295,  but  there  is  no  English 

3o 


case  in  which  a  vessel  has  been  con- 
demned in  the  absence  of  misconduct. 
The  role  in  the  text  is  supported  by 
the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Garringtou  v.  Merchants'  Lis.  Co. 
(1834),  8  Peters,  495,  and  The  Ber- 
muda (1865),  3  Wallace,  514.  Several 
of  the  Continental  states  have  adopted 
rules  which  make  the  ship  liable  to 
forfeiture  when  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  cargo  is  contraband.  Thus, 
by  the  French  Prize  Law  the  ship  is 
condemned  when  two-thirds  in  value 
of  the  cargo  consist  of  contraband 
goods.  During  the  late  war  with 
Bussia  the  Japanese  Prize  Courts 
applied  the  rule  laid  dovhi  by  Mr. 
HaU,  and  the  Higher  Prize  Court 
maintained  the  rule  that  when  the 
object  of  the  voyage  is  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  of  war,  the 
ship  is  liable  to  confiscation.  See 
thejudgmentsinTakahaahi's  *' Liter- 
national  Law  applied  to  the  Busso- 
Japanese  War.** 

(y)  The  Lnina  (1800),  3  C.  Bob. 
167. 
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Sect.  764.  enemy's  country,  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  seizure  to  goods 
actually  on  their  way  to  an  enemy's  port  seems  quite  un- 
reasonable. On  principle,  the  proper  rule  ought  to  be  that 
all  goods  of  a  contraband  kind  which  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  enemy  in  the  operations  of  war  are  liable  to  seizure, 
and  this  is  the  rule  which  has  in  later  years  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Courts  of  other  countries  {«). 

In  The  Peterhoff,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  condemned  goods  of  a  contraband  kind  which  were  on 
a  voyage  during  the  Civil  War  to  Matamoras,  a  Mexican  town, 
whence  they  would  have  been  transported  across  the  river  to 
the  Confederate  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  action  on 
a  policy  on  this  identical  voyage,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
re-affirmed  the  rule  that  goods  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port 
are  not  liable  to  be  condemned  as  contraband  (a) ;  but  the 
decision  was  explained  in  a  later  case  in  the  same  Court, 
also  on  a  policy  on  this  voyage,  as  relating  merely  to  a  ques- 
tion of  pleading,  and  the  Court  held  that  a  warraniy  "  no 
contraband  "  was  broken  in  the  case  of  goods  going  to  Mata- 
moras with  an  ulterior  hostile  destination  (b).  During  the 
late  war  with  the  South  African  Republic,  moreover,  the 
British  naval  forces  were  instructed  to  search  vessels  bound 


(s)  Bj  £he  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Cbmmeroen 
(1816),  1  Wheaton,  382 ;  The  Spring- 
bok (1866),  5  Wallace,  1 ;  The  Peter- 
hoff (1866),  ihid.  28.  By  the  French 
Prize  Conrt  during  the  Crimean  War, 
in  The  Vrow  Howina,  Calvo,  Droit 
International,  4th  ed.  vol.  5,  8.  2767. 
By  the  Italian  Prize  Court  in  the 
Abyssinian  War,  in  The  Doelwyk: 
see  Buys  v.  Royal  Exchange  Ass. 
Corporation,  2  Com.  Cas.  201 ;  [1897] 
2  Q.  B.  136.  The  decision  in  The 
Springbok  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  the  British  and  American 
gOTemments,  but  was  finally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  former.  (See 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1900,  Miscel- 
laneous, Ko.  1.) 


{a)  Hobbs  v.  Henning  (1864),  1? 
C.  B.  N.  S.  791 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117. 

(b)  Seymour  v,  London  &  Provin- 
cial Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1872),  41  L.  J. 
C.  P.  193.  See  also  Professor  West- 
lake's  remarks  on  Hobbs  v,  Henning, 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xv. 
p.  24,  and  an  article  by  one  of  the 
present  editors,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  199. 
Lord  Sto well's  rule  was  followed  in 
the  Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law  of 
1888,  but  was  repudiated  by  the 
British  government  in  1900,  as  being 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  (See  Lord 
Salisbury's  despatch,  No.  47,  in  the 
correspondence  with  Germany,  Pari. 
Papers,  South  Africa,  1900,  No.  1.) 
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for  Delagoa  Bay  for  oonfxaband  goods.  Several  neutral  Sect.  764. 
ships  were  brought  into  British  colonial  ports  on  suspicion  of 
carrying  such  goods,  but  none  of  these  seizures  led  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Prize  Court  which  had  been  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  (c).  It  is  very  improbable,  under  the 
oircumstances  of  modem  warfare,  that  a  British  Prize  Court 
would  now  exempt  goods  of  a  contraband  kind,  intended  for 
the  use  of  an  enemy,  from  condemnation,  because  they  were 
seized  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port. 

76S.  Insurances  on  articles  contraband  of  war  are  wholly  iDiuranoeton 
void  in  the  coimtry  of  the  hostile  belligerent,  and  incapable  yoid  in  the 
of  being  enforced  in  its  Courts  (d).  oo^S^* 

If,  however,  the  policies  were  effected  by  or  for  neutrals  AUter,  in  the 
and  sought  to  be  enforced  in  the  Court  of  a  neutral  state,  the  neutral  state, 
case,  as  we  have  seen  {e),  would  be  different.  The  contra- 
band articles,  indeed,  are  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  insurance  by  a  neutral  of 
articles  contraband  of  war  heing  per  se  a  valid  contract,  may 
be  enforced  in  the  Courts  of  the  neutral  coimtry,  provided 
the  nature  of  the  trade  and  of  the  goods  was  disclosed  to  the 
underwriter,  or  provided  there  be  just  ground,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  trade  or  otherwise,  to  presume  that  he 
"was  duly  informed  thereof  (/). 

The  term  "  contraband  of  war  "  implies  the  existence  of  Contraband 

trade  implies 

war.     A  policy,  therefore,  on  arms  and  ammimition  exported  a  state  of  war. 
from  Ghreat  Britain  to  Madeira  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal 
in  time  of  peace,  was  held  valid,  notwithstanding  a  clause  in 

{e)  The  only  case  aotuaUy  before  enemy.    The  judgments  are  printed 
the  Prize  Court  was  The  Mashona  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legis- 
(1900),  17  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  Sup.  lation  for  August,  1900. 
Ct.   Rep.    129,   136,  in   which    the  {d)  1  ICarshaU,  Ins.  76 ;  see  Gib- 
Court  decided  (1)  that  enemy's  goods  son  v.  Service  (1814),  6  Taunt.  433  ; 
on  a  British  ship  were  liable  to  con-  1  MarshaU,  R.  119. 
demnation ;  (2)  that  the  ship,  whose  (e)  AnUy  §  760. 
master  had  instructions  to  proceed  to  (/)  3  Kent,  Com.  267.    There  is 
a  British  port  and  take  the  instruc-  a  possible  exception  in  the  case  of 
taons  of  the  authorities  there  as  to  the  adventures     unlawful     under     the 
disposal  of  the  goods,  was  not  liable  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 
to  be  oondenmed  for  trading  with  the 
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Sect.  765.    our  treaty  of  1^10  with  that  oou^try  excepting  commeroe  in 
articles  contraband  of  war  {g). 

Influranoes  766.  It  is  an  invariable  principle  of  -the  law  of  nations, 

violation  of  that  if  a  neutral  violates  a  blockjwie  by  carrying  supplies  to, 
®*  or  in  any  way  trading  with,  a  blockaded  port,  he  thereby 
renders  his  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  confiscation.  All  insur- 
ances, consequently,  on  voyages  or  trading  adventures  com- 
menced or  carried  out  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  violating,  or  in 
actual  violation  of,  the  laws  of  blockade,  are  incapable  of 
"  being  enforced  in  the  Courts  of  the  state  which  imposed  the 
blockeule.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen  (A),  neither  the 
voyage  nor  any  contract  connected  with  it  is  illegal  (notwith- 
standing the  distinct  object  be  to  run  the  blockade),  except  in 
the  Courts  of  the  hostile  belligerent.  But  as  an  intention  to 
commit  a  breach  of  blockade  increases  the  risk,  it  vitiates  the 
policy,  unless  this  intention  was  known  to  the  imderwriter  at 
the  time  when  the  policy  was  made. 

The  consequences  of  a  breach  of  blockade  being  highly 
penal,  the  law  of  nations  has  been  very  careful  to  determine 
this  point,  and  has  declared  that  it  can  only  take  place  imder 
the  three  following  conditions : — 
Whatoonsti-  First,  the  port  must  be  in  an  actual  state  of  effective 
of  blockade,  blockade,  and  such  fact  must  be  clearly  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court. 

SecoAily,  the  neutral  must  have  had  due  previous  notioe 
of  the  existence  of  such  blockade. 

Thirdly,  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  distinct  act  of 
violation,  either  by  coming  into  or  out  of  the  port  with  a 
cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  or  by 
setting  out,  after  knowledge  that  the  blockade  exists,  with  the 
intention  of  violating  it. 

Entry  into  767.  A  port  is  ui  a  state  of  blockade  when  it  is  invested  by 

SangCToufl.       a  number  of  vessels  sufficiently  near  the  port  to  make  the 

iff)  Wilbraham  v.  Wartnaby  (1830),  Lloyd  &  Wels.  144. 
{h)  Ante,  §  760. 
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entry  evidently  dangerous  (t).     If,  however,  the  attaoking    Sect.  767. 

force  have  heen  dispersed  by  storm,  the  commander  retaining 

the  purpose  of  returning  immediately  to  the  station,  and 

using  due  diligence  for  that  purpose,  this  does*  not  amount  to 

a  suspension  of  the  blockade  (A:).     But  if  the  blockade  be 

raised,  either  wholly  or  partially,  whether  by  the  coercion  of 

a  superior  force,  or  by  the  deliberate  SLct  of  the  belligerent 

state,  or  even  by  the  remissness  of  its  cruisers,  the  trade  of 

neutrals  ought  to  be  free  (/). 

A  blockade  is  properly  a  imiform  and  universal  exclusion 
of  all  vessels ;  if,  therefore,  some  vessels  are  permitted  to  pass, 
others  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  blockade  is  raised,  and 
as  there  is  no  valid  blockade,  there  can  be  no  breach 
thereof  (m). 

768.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Neatialmnst 
the  neutral  trader  shall  have  notice  of  the  blockade  before  his  the  blookade. 
ship  or  goods  can  be  confiscated  for  violating  it.     It  is  imma- 
terial in  what  way  he  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  blockade ; 
if  it  actually  exists,  and  he  has  knowledge  of  it,  he  violates  it  ** 

at  his  peril.  Even  where  he  may  not  have  actual  knowledge 
of  it,  yet,  if  it  have  been  notified  to  his  government  by  the 
blockading  Power,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  aver  ignorance 
of  it ;  for  notice  to  foreign  governments  is  held  to  be  notice 
to  all  their  subjects,  to  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  communicate 
it  (n)  ;  nay,  it  was  even  held  in  one  case  by  Sir  W.  Scott  that 

(«)  The  Mercurius  (1798),  1 C.  Rob.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

67  ;    The  Betsey  (1798),   ibid.   93  ;  in  The  Olinda  Rodrigues  (1899),  67 

The  Stert  (1801),  4  C.  Rob.  65.    See  Davis  (174  U.  S.),  610. 

altio  the  definition  given  in  the  con-  {k)  The  Frederick  Molke  (1798),  1 

vention  between  Great  Britain  and  0.  Rob.  86;  The  Ck>lumbia  (1799), 

Russia  on  17th  June,  1801",  1  Kent,  ibid,  154;  The  Hoffnung  (1805),  6 

Com.  145.    The  4th  Article  of  the  C.  Rob.  112. 

Maritime  Dedaiation  of  the  Treaty  (/)  The  Hoffnung  (1805),  6  G.  Rob. 

of  Paris  of  1856  is  in  these  words :  1|2,  116. 

*'  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  (m)  The  Rolla  (1807),  6  0.  Rob. 

must  be  effectiTe,  that  is  to  say,  344. 

maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  {n)  The  Neptnnus  (1 799) ,  2  0.  Rob. 

to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  110 ;  The  Adelaide  (1799),  ibid.  Ill ; 

enemy.''    The  rule  that  a  blookade  see  also  The  Calypso  (1799),  ibid. 

must  be  effective  was  affirmed  by  the  298. 
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Sect.  768.  a  notification  of  blockade  given  to  one  state  must  be  pre- 
sumed, after  a  reasonable  time,  to  have  reached  the  subjects 
of  neighbouring  states,  and  it  affects  them  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  (o). 

The  fixed  time,  however,  allowed  for  the  news  of  blockade 
to  reach  neutral  countries  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  the  right 
to  enter  the  blockaded  port ;  but  it  may  be  submitted  as  a 
question  of  fact  to  the  jury  whether  the  captain  actually  had 
such  notice  or  not  {p). 

The  effect  of  this  notice  may  be  purged  by  subsequent 
information,  given  by  a  fleet  of  the  blockading  government, 
that  the  blockade  has  ceased,  although  such  information  may 
be  false  (q).  But  the  information  to  have  this  effect  must 
proceed  from  someone  on  whom  the  captain  would  be  justified 
in  relying.  Thus,  the  mistaken  permission  of  an  officer  of  a 
belligerent  cruiser,  not  forming  part  of  the  blockade  force,  to 
enter  a  port  of  whose  blockade  the  captain  had  notice,  was 
held  not  to  justify  him  in  so  entering  (r).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  be  a  violation  of  blockade  for  a  captain  to 
enter  or  clear  out  of  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  permission 
to  that  effect  from  the  commander  of  the  blockading 
squadron  («). 


Effect  of 
notioe  of 
cessation  of 
blockade. 


There  must 
be  an  inten- 
tion to  break 
the  blockade. 


769.  Thirdly,  before  the  neutral  trader  can  forfeit  his 
neutrality  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  blockade,  he  must  be 
shown  to  have  had  an  intention  to  break  the  blockade,  and 
also  to  have  done  some  act  towards  putting  that  intention 
into  execution.     This  may  take  place  in  different  ways. 

The  most  obvious  act  of  violation  is  attempting  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  a  blockaded  place  in  defiance  of  the  investing 


{o)  The  Adelaide  (1799),  2  0.  Rob. 
111.  The  presumption  of  knowledge 
of  a  blockade  would  no  doubt  in  these 
days  of  rapid  communication  be  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  Lord  Stowell's 
time. 

{p)  Harratt  v.  Wise  (1829),  9  B. 
&  Or.  712.    See  also  Winder  t>.  "V^^se 


(1829),  Danson  &  Llojd,  238. 

{g)  The  Neptunus  (1799),  2  0.  Bob. 
110. 

(r)  The  Courier  (1810),  1  Edw.  249. 

(«)  The  Juflrow  Maria  SchroBder 
(1800),  3  C.  Rob.  147  ;  The  Vrow 
Barbara  (1799),  ibid,  168,  n. 
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squadron ;  but,  as  the  object  of  blookade  is  to  prevent  egreas    Sect.  769. 

as  well  as  ingress,  the  attempt  to  f  oroe  a  way  out  of  a  blook- 

aded  port  is  no  less  a  violation  of  the  blookade  than  an 

attempt  to  enter  it,  and  if  done  knowingly  or  fraudulently 

will  subject  the  neutral  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  neutrality  and 

the  confiscation  of  the  ship  {t). 

If  the  cargo,  however,  has  been  bond  fid^  purchased  or  Neutral 

laden  on   board    before  the  declaration  of    the  blockade,  blockaded 

the  neutral  will  be  allowed  to  come  out  of  port  with  it,  ^^ndji^'^ 

notwithstanding  the  blockade,  without  a  forfeiture  of  his  ^J^^^^ 

neutrality  (t«) :  in  all  cases  a  vessel  that  has  entered  a  port 

before  notice  of  the  blockade  may  come  out  of  it  in  ballast 

after  such  notice  (a?),  or  may  bring  away  with  her  the  cargo 

that  she  had  imported  before  notice  of  the  blockade,  and 

which  still  remains  on  board  of  her.     But  a  ship  purchased  at 

the  blockaded  port  after  the  declaration  of  blockade  cannot  be 

cleared  out  from  the  port  while  the  blockade  continues  (y). 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  blockade  in  a  neutral  to  purchase  Overland 

craimt  ox 
goods  at  the  blockaded  port  and  transport  them  thence  over-  ffoods  to  or 

land  to  another  port  not  blockaded,  and  then  export  tiiem  uo^aded 
from  the  latter  port  («) ;  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  not  a  ^l5^ 
breach  of  this  warranty  to  transport  goods  by  inland  naviga- 
tion from  or  to  the  blockaded  port  (a). 

770.  To  constitute  a  breach  of  blockade,  it  is  not  in  every  Sailing  with 
case  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  positive  act  of  entry  blockade 
within  the  limits  of  the  blockade.     Where  the  captain  before  §^^^^  * 
sailing  has  either  impliedly  or  actually  had  notification  of  the 

(0  The  Prederiok  Molke  (1798),  1  («)  The  Frederick  Molke  (1798),  1 

C.  Bob.  86 ;  The  Neptmms  (1799),  C.  Bob.  86. 

ibid,  170  ;  The  Viow  Judith  (1799),  (y)  The  General  Hamilton  (1805), 

ihid.  160.  6  0.  Bob.  61 ;  The  Vigilantia  (1806), 

(u)  The  Betsey  (1798),  1  0.  Bob.  ibid,  122. 

93 ;  The  (>>met  (1808),  1  Edw.  32.  («)  The  Ocean  (1801),  3  0.  Bob. 

The  general  practice  of  belligerents  297. 

is,  in  notifying  a  blockade,  to  allow  (a)  The  Stert  (1801),  4  0.  Bob. 

a  certain  number  of  days  for  neutral  66 ;  The  Yonge  Fieter  (1801),  ibid. 

ships  to  complete  their  loading  and  79.    See  also  The  Peterhofif  (1866),  6 

leaye  the  port.  Wallace,  28. 
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Sect.  770. 


Lingering 
near  a 
blockaded 
port  is  a 
breach  of 
blockade. 

So  sailing 
with  instruc- 
tions to  make 
inquiries  at 
blockaded 
port,  except 
in  case  of 
distant 
voyages. 


existence  of  the  blockade,  the  very  act  of  sailmg  for  the 
blockaded  place  with  the  intention  of  entering  it  if  found 
practicable  or  expedient  will  (except  in  the  case  of  very  long 
voyages  (6) )  amount,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  to  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  subject  the  neutral 
from  that  time  to  all  the  penalti^  of  its  violation  (e). 

So,  although  the  neutral  may  have  had  no  notice  of  the 
blockade  at  the  time  of  first  sailing,  yet,  if  he  be  informed  of 
the  fact  at  cmy  port  at  which  he  may  afterwards  touch,  and 
still  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port,  this  is  a  ground  of 
condemnation  {d). 

Lingering  near  a  blockaded  port,  as  well  as  continuing  in 
the  course  towards  it  after  notification,  when  it  shows  an 
intention  to  enter  the  port,  is  a  brea^  of  the  blockade  (e). 
So,  sailing  after  notification  of  a  blockade,  with  instructions 
to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  a  blockaded  plaoe 
to  inquire  if  the  blockade  was  raised,  is  a  ground  for  confisca- 
tion (/). 

Even  an  agreement  by  charter-party  to  proceed  to  a  port 
which  is  afterwards  blockaded  does  not  justify  the  captain's 
proceeding  on  the  voyage  after  notification  of  the  olockade  (ff). 

The  mere  act,  however,  of  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port, 
after  notice  of  the  blockade,  is  not  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality, 
unless  there  was  a  premeditated  design  of  breaking  the 
blockade,  supposing  it  should  be  found  to  continue  in  force  on 
the  ship's  arriving  at  the  port.  In  the  case  of  distant  voyages, 
such  as  those  across  the  Atlantic,  vessels  were  allowed  to  sail, 
after  notice  of  a  blockade,  on  a  contingent  destination  for  the 
blockaded  port,  subject  to  the  duty  of  subsequent  inquiry,  at 
suitable  places,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  (A). 


(b)  Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B. 
&  Or.  718. 

(e)  The  CJolumbia  (1799),  1 C.  Rob. 
164  ;  The  Neptunus  (1799),  2  0.  Rob. 
110. 

(rf)  The  Columbia  (1799),  I  C.  Rob. 
154 ;  Winder  v.  Wise  (1829),  Dan.  & 
LI.  238.  See  the  8.  P.  variously 
decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 


States,  1  PhiUipe,  Ins.  s.  840. 

{s)  The  Kiz^beth  (1810),  1  Edw. 
198  ;  The  Arthur  (1810),  ibid.  202. 

(/)  The  Irene  (1804),  5  C.  Rob. 
76. 

iff)  The  Tutela  (1806),  6  C.  Rob. 
177. 

(A)  The  Shepherdess  (1804),  6  C. 
Rob.  264 ;  Naylor  v,  Taylor  (1829), 
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If  it  be  attempted  to  prove  by  the  sentence  of  a  4oreign    Sect.  770. 
Court  of  Admiralty  that  the  ship  was  condemned  for  a'beaeh 
of   blockade,  this  can  only  be  done  by  showing   that   tiie 
sentence   on  the  face   of   it   explicitly  proceeded   on  that 
ground  (t). 

771.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Prize  iMaranoe  on 
Law,  that  a  neutral  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  coasting  engaged  in 
or  colonial  trade  of  the  enemy,  not  open  to  foreigners  during  or^oS^S^ 
peace,  and  thereby  increase  the  enemy's  resources  liunng  war.  *™^®  °^  *^ 

Accordingly,  the  rule  established  by  England  is,  that  ships 
and  cargo  engaged  in  such  trade  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation 
as  prize  of  war.  This,  which  is  frequently  called  the  rule  of 
1756,  from  its  having  been  first  settled  in  that  year,  was 
frequently  acted  upon  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  course  of  the 
wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution  [k) .  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  insurance,  effected  in  this  .^  * 
country,  England  being  at  the  time  a  belligerent  Power, -^p^^k 
protect  such  privileged  neutral  trading,  would  be  treated  as  - 
wholly  illegal  and  void  by  our  Courts,  on  the  ground  that     c  - 
**  trading  to  an  enemy's  colony  with  all  the  privileges  of  an 
enemy's  ship  causes  a  neutral  vessel  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  renders  her  lawful  prize  "  (/). 

The  coasting  trade  of  this  country  was  thrown  open  to 
foreign  ships  by  the  17  &  18  Vict.  e.  6. 

772.  Until  the  Declaration  made  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  Enemy's 

goods  on 

in  1856,  it  had  come  to  be  considered  as  an  established  rule  board  neutral 
of  the  law  of  nations,  though  none  has  been  at  times  more      ^* 
vehemently  contested  by  those  states  whose  interests  for  the 
time  being  it  opposckl,  that  the  neutral  flag  does  not  in  time 
of  war  protect  enemy's  property  from  hostile  seizure  (m). 

4 

9  B.  &  Cr.  718 ;  Dalgleieh  v.  Hodg-  (/)  Berens  v,  Booker  (1761),  1  W. 

son  (1831),  7  Bing.  495 ;  Medeiros  v.  Bl.  314. 

HiU  (1832),  8  Bing.  231.  (m)  Grotm8,De  Jure  Belli  acPacis, 

(t)  Dalgleiah  v.  Hodgson  (1831),  7  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  s.  6;  Vattel,  Droit  des 

Bing.  495 ;  5  M.  &  P.  407.  Gens,  liv.  iii.  c.  7»  s.  115.    One  of  the 

(k)  See  The  Immanuel  (1799),  2  G.  most  celebrated  articles  of  the  code 

Bob.  186.  of  the  Armed  Keutrality  of  1780  was, 
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Sect.  772.        The  oarrjing,  however,  of  enemy's  goods  from  the  neutral 
territory  to  the  enemy's  country  was  not  held  to  be  a  breach 
of  neutral  conduct,  and  if  there  were  nothing  unfair  in  the 
transaction,  the  neutral  carrier  was  held  entitled  at  the  hands 
of    the  captors  to  the   full    freight  due  for  the  carriage 
of  the  goods  upon  the  whole  voyage,  though  he  had  not 
carried  them  to  their  place  of  destination,  because  a  sur- 
ider  of  them  to  the  captors  is  a  delivery  to  the  person 
o,  by  the  rights  of  war,  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
nee  (w). 

^[o  insurance  on  such  goods  themselves  could,  of  course,  be 
torced  in  the  Courts  of  the  hostile  belligerent,  and  would 
them  be  considered  absolutely  illegal  and  void  if  made 
any  of  his  subjects.  If  made,  however,  by  neutrals, 
i  sought  to  be  enforced  in  neutral  Courts,  it  would  be 
lerwise;  for  as  the  neutral  may  lawfully  carry  enemy's 
)perty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  may  lawfully 
ure  it  (o). 

A.n  insurance  may  be  lawfully  effected  in  the  belligerent 
mtry  on  the  property  of  neutral  owners,  on  board  a  ship 
ioh  is  also  conveying  enemy's  goods  to  an  enemy's  port, 
e  fact  of  carrying  enemy's  goods  may  (unless  the  bellige- 
it  is  bound  by  the  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris)  subject 
)  neutral  ship  to  be  detained  and  carried  into  port  for 
restigation;  yet  it  does  not  render  the  adventure  illegal 
as  to  affect  the  interest  of  neutral  owners  if  not  covered 
the  same  policy  as  that  by  which  the  enemy's  goods  are 
ured. 

t  *<aU  effeots  belonging  to  the  the  former  rule  of  the  English  Admi- 

jeots  should  be  looked  upon  as  free  ralty    is    the    sound    one    (Diritto 

board  neutral  ships,  except  only  Marittimo  delP  Europa,  o.  iii.  art.  2, 

h  as  were  contraband."    Azuni,  vol.  ii.  p.  172,  s.  152).    See  also  the 

)  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  whole  subject  most  ably  discussed  in 

practice  of  Europe  in  this  respect,  Manning's  Commentaries  on  the  Law 

lusses,  on  abstract  principles,  the  of  Nations,  203 — 244. 

stion  "  whether  free  ships  should  (n)  The  Copenhagen  (1799),  1  C. 

EC  free  goods ";  and,  though  one  Bob.    289.      See    also    Madaohlan, 

he  strongest  champions  of  neutral  Merchant  Shipping,  4th  ed.  619. 

its,  he  decides,  on  principle,  that  (o)  3  Kent,  Com.  267. 
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Henoe,  where  an  Amerioan  ship  from  New  York  to  Havre  Beet.  77g. 
was  oarried  into  Bristol  by  British  omisers  for  examination,  Barker  i^. 
and  found  to  have  a  small  portion  of  enemy's  property  on 
board,  it  was  held  that  British  underwriters  were  neverthe- 
less answerable  to  neutral  owners  of  neutral  goods  insured  on 
board  the  same  ship,  but  not  by  the  same  policy,  in  respeot 
of  loss  incurred  on  such  goods  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
voyage  consequent  on  the  ship's  being  so  brought  in  for 
examination  (p). 

773.  It  is  a  clear  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  that  the  effects  Neutral 

of  neutrals  found  on  board  enemy's  ships  shall  be  free,  and  eiiemj'sflliipe. 
both  cases  rest  on  the  simple  and  intelligible  principle  that 
war  gives  a  full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but 
gives  no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend  (q). 

The  captor,  in  case  of  neutral  goods  found  on  board  an 
enemy's  vessel,  is  entitled  to  freight  upon  them  if  he  performs 
the  voyage  and  carries  the  goods  to  their  port  of  original 
destination,  but  not  otherwise  (r). 

The  immunity  of  neutral  goods,  however,  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  is  confined  to  the  case  of  a  merchantman,  and 
does  not  extend  to  an  armed  cruiser ;  for  by  placing  them  on 
board  an  armed  ship  of  the  enemy  the  neutral  shows  an  in- 
tention to  resist  visitation  and  search,  and  to  that  extent  an 
adherence  to  the  enemy  («). 

774.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Articles  of  the  Maritime  Declaration  Declaration 
of  1856  are  as  follows :—  ^  ^"^• 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war  {t). 

(j»)  Barker  v.Blakee  (1808),  9  East,  country  is    not    dealt  with  in  the 

283.  Deolaration,    and    by    the    law    of 

{q)  Grotins,  De  Jure  Belli  ao  Pacis,  nations   such    g^oods    are    liable    to 

lib.  iii.  c.  6.  s.  16 ;  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  capture.    Thus,  during  the  war  be- 

c.  7,  s.  1 16.  tween  Ghreat  Britain  and  the  Trans- 

(r)  The  Fortana  (1802),  4  C.  Bob.  vaal,  goods  in  the  course  of  carriage 

278 ;  The  Diana  (1803),  5  C.  Bob.  67.  in  a  British  ship  to  Lorenzo  Marques, 

(t)  The  Fanny,  1  Dodson,  Adm.  R.  for  consignees  in  the  Transvaal,  were 

448.  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court  sitting 

{t)  The   case  of    enemy's   goods  in  Gape  Colony :  The  Maahona,  anUf 

(juried   in  a  ship  of    the  captor's  §  764,  n.  {e). 
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Sect.  774.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

No  states  are  bound  by  this  Declaration  except  those  who 
were  parties  to  it  at  the  time,  or  who  have  etdopted  it  subse- 
quently. The  states  originally  parties  to  it  are  England, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey.  Most 
of  the  other  maritime  nations  have  acceded  to  it.  In  the 
recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  both  belli- 
gerents, though  they  had  not  acceded  to  the  Declaration, 
agreed  to  the  exemption  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships 
from  capture,  and  a  return  to  the  older  rule  seems  im- 
probable. 

The  2nd  Article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  does  not,  it  is 
submitted,  affect  the  operation  of  the  rule,  founded  on  public 
policy,  that  insurances  on  the  property  of  a  belligerent  are 
considered  invalid  in  the  Courts  of  the  other  belligerent. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LOSSES  NOT  COVERED  BY  THE  POLICY. 


By  Wear  and  Tear,  Inherent 
Vice,  Leakage,  Breakage, 
Mortality 775—782 

Bemote  Consequences  of  Peril ; 
Collision  Clause 783—797 

Effect  of  Negligence  of  Assured 
or  their  Servants    798—801 

Statutory  Limitation  of  Owner* s 
Liability 802 


Loss  by  Acts  of  the  Government 
of  the  Assured    803 

Loss  by  Interdiction  of  Com- 
merce, Blockade,  Embargo, 
&o 804—808 

Loss  by  Foreign  Smuggling    . .   809 

Risk  aggravated  by  Subsequent 
Events 810 

Damage  to  a  different  Subject . .  811 


776.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  that  clause  in  the  policy  included  and 
which  enumerates  the  specific  perils  against  which  the  under-  f^^^ 
writers  engage  to  indemnify  the  assured,  we  will  direct  our  Mar.  Ins.  Act, 
attention  to  certain  general  principles  which,  in  all  cases 
alike,  limit  smd  modify  the  underwriter's  responsibility. 

So  far  as  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  the  material  section  is  the  fifty- 
fifth,  which  provides  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  unless 
the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  is  liable  for 
any  loss  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
but,  subject  as  aforesaid,  he  is  not  liable  for  any  loss 
which  is  not  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  insured 
against. 

(2)  In  particular, — 

(a)  The  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  attributable 
to  the  wilful  misconduct  of  the  assured,  but, 
unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  he  is 
liable  for  any  loss  proximately  caused  by  a 
peril  insured  against,  even  though  the  loss 
would  not  have  happened  but  for  the  mis- 
conduct or  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew  ; 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  P 
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Sect.  775.  (b)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer 

~~  on  ship  or  goods  is  not  liable  for  any  loss 

proximately  caused  by  delay,  although  the 
delay  be  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against ; 
(c)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear, 
ordinary  leakage  and  breakage,  inherent  vice 
or  nature  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  or  for 
any  loss  proximately  caused  by  rats  or  vermin, 
or  for  any  injury  to  machinery  not  proximately 
caused  by  maritime  perils. 

bus  an  important  limitation  on  the  underwriter's  liability 
lat  he  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  assured  only  against 
caused  by  the  direct  {a)  operation  of  the  perils  insured 
Qst,  and  not  against  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 

ge. 

0  ship  can  navigate  the  ocean  for  any  length  of  time, 
under    the    most    favourable    circumstances,   without 

ring  a  certain  degree  of  decay  and  diminution  in  value, 
h  we  speak  of  as  wear  and  tear ;  for  this,  however  con- 
able,  the  underwriter  is  never  liable ;  he  is  only  liable 

1  the  damage  sustained  is  the  result  of  some  casualty,  or 
aething  which  could  not  be  foreseen  as  one  of  the  neces- 
ineidents  of  the  adventure.  The  purpose  of  the  policy 
>  secure  an  indemnity  against  accidents  which  may 
en,  not  against  events  which  must  happen  "  (6). 

Lch  is  the  undoubted  rule ;  but  its  application  is  often  a 
er  of  great  nicety.  In  fact,  few  things  in  the  law  of 
ne  Insurance  have  been  found  more  difficult  in  practice 
to  discriminate  between  damage  occasioned  by  the  ordi- 
service  of  the  voyage  and  that  caused  by  the  perils  of 
ea. 

Amould  added  "  and  violent."  Merchants*  Trading  Co.  v.  Universal 

le  reason  why  these  words  are  Marine  Co.  (1870),  2  Asp.  M.  L.  C. 

td,  see  jtfo«^,  §  777,  note  (»«),  and  N.    S.   431,   cited  L.   R.   9    Q.   B. 

at  p.  696.    His  definition,  however, 

Per    Lord    Hersohell  in   The  is  criticized  by  Lowndes  (Mar.  Ins. 

10    (1887),    12    App.    Cas.    at  s.  187)  and  Gk)W,  p.  95, 
).    See  also  per  Lush,  J.,  in 
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Phillips  (c)  observes  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  Sect.  775. 
what  is  wear  and  tear  and  decay,  from  the  damage  which 
constitutes  a  loss,  in  the  case  of  sails,  rigging,  cables  and 
anchors.  Where  sails  are  purposely  out  away,  or  a  cable  is 
purposely  cut  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  an  impending 
peril,  the  voluntary  sacrifice  clearly  gives  a  claim  against  the 
insurers,  though  the  thing  sacrificed  is  old  and  would  soon 
have  been  worn  out  and  destroyed  by  use.  "  But  where  the 
damage  or  loss  is  not  volunttury,  it  is  difficult  in  many 
instances  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  or  the  underwriter.  The  parting  of  a 
rope  or  cable,  or  the  splitting  of  a  sail,  is  not  in  itself  neces- 
sarily a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  for  this  will  happen  from  use  and  decay  in  the  most 
favourable  weather  and  under  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances. Damage  or  loss  of  this  sort,  therefore,  commonly 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  to  bear,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute the  ground  of  any  claim  against  the  insurer,  unless  it 
takes  place  out  of  the  common  course  of  things,  or  appears  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  imusual  and  violent  operation  of  a  peril 
insured  against." 

776.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  this  Meaning  of 
subject,  that,  as  is  stated  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (d),  the^seas." 
"  the  term   '  perils  of  the   seas '   refers   only  to   fortuitous 
accidents  or  casualties  of  the  sea.     It  does  not  include  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  winds  and  waves." 

Thus,  if  a  cable  be  chafed  by  the  rocks,  or  the  fluke  in  case  of 
of  an  anchor  broken  oflf,  in  a  place  of  usual  anchorage  and  ^olSrs!^ 
xmder  no  extraordinary  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather, 
this  is  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage  which  falls  on 
the  owner  alone,  and  for  which  the  underwriter  is  not  liable ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  thing  were  to  occur  in  a  place 
of  unusual  anchorage,  or  even  in  the  usual  anchorage  ground 

(e)  Sect.  1105.  {d)  Schedule  I.»  role  7. 

3p2 
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Sect.  776.    in  a  gale  of  extraordinary  violence,  the  underwriter  would  be 

liable  for  the  loss  as  caused  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  (<?). 
In  case  of  Where  a  mast  is  sprung  or  spars  snapped  by  the  direct 

and  sails.  action  of  the  wind,  the  fact  itself  proves  the  violence  to  have 
been  extraordinary,  and  the  loss  falls  on  the  underwriter  as 
caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  (/) ;  the  result  is  the  same  if  the 
ship  in  a  heavy  cross  rolling  sea  pitch  or  lurch  away  her 
masts  {g). 

So,  if  sails  are  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,  or  split,  by  a 
squall  coming  on  so  suddenly  that  they  could  not  be  furled, 
this  is  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  not  by  the  ordinary 
wear  and  teax  of  the  voyage  (A),  and  the  decision  of  our 
English  Courts  has  been  to  the  same  effect  when  sails  are 
split  or  masts  carried  away  in  consequence  of  crowding  a 
press  of  sail  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a  lee  shore  {i). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  masts  or  spars  are  damaged,  or  sails 
torn,  worn  out,  or  carried  away,  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
ship  ;  in  other  words,  not  by  any  of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  in 
the  sense  which  these  words  bear  in  policies  of  insurance,  this  is 
undoubtedly  only  wear  and  tear,  and  does  not  fall  upon  the 
underwriter  {k). 

777.  In  view  of  the  practical  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  loss  of  a  sail  is,  under  particular  circumstances, 

{e)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  466 ;  Of.  also  Gow,  209,  210. 
Stevens  on  Average,  160;  PhiUips,  (/)  See  PhiUips,  s.  1105. 

Ins.  8.    1105.    Lowndes  (Mar.  Ins.  (g)  Stevens,  166. 

s.  287)  points  out  that,  as  articles  of  (A)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  454. 

this  kind  are  provided  for  the  very  (i)  Covington   t\   Roberts   (1806), 

purpose  of  resisting,  and  are  neces-  2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  378 ;  Stevens  on 

sarily  subjected  to,  much  constant  Average,  168.     Even  here,  Benecke 

ordinary  strain,  the  former  rule  of  thinks  that,  except  under  extraordi- 

practice  was  to  treat  a  breakage  as  nary  circumstances,  this  loss  would 

mere  wear  and  tear,  apart  from  ex-  not  fall  on  the  underwriters,  **be- 

oeptional  cases.     Latterly,  however,  cause  the  dangers  in  which  these 

there  has  been  a  tendency  to  relax  losses  originate  are  occurrences  which 

this  rule,  owing  to  the  compulsory  frequently  take  place,  and  which  the 

tests  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  vessel  ought  to  be  able  to  resist "  : 

the  argument  being,  that  a  fracture  p.  455,  sed  qttare. 
sustained  by  an  article  which  has  {k)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  461 ; 

passed  the  test  must  be  primd  facie  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1105. 
due  to  extraordinary  cireumstances. 
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due  to  wear  and  tear  rather  than  to  extraordinaiy  weather,  Sect.  777. 
and  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  a 
lost  sail  and  the  precise  degree  of  a  gale,  a  distinction  has 
been  established  at  Lloyd's,  and  has  been  included  in  the 
Rules  of  Practice  of  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters, 
between  literal  and  technical  wear  suid  tear.  According  to 
this  usage,  technical  wear  and  tear — i.e.,  "  sails  split  by  the 
wind  or  blown  away  while  set,  unless  occasioned  by  the  ship's 
grounding  or  coming  into  collision,  or  in  consequence  of 
damage  to  the  spars  to  which  the  sails  are  bent — are  not 
charged  to  underwriters."  And  similarly,  "rigging  injured 
by  straining  or  chafing  is  not  charged  to  underwriters,  unless 
such  injury  is  caused  by  blows  of  the  sea,  grounding  or  con- 
tact, or  by  displacement  through  sea  peril  of  the  spars, 
channels,  bulwarks,  or  rails  "  (/). 

The  damage  caused  by  springing  a  leak  is  not  a  charge  Damage 
upon  the  underwriters,  unless  it  be  directly  traceable  to  some  fringing  a 

fortuitous  occurrence  (m).  as  where  the  leak  can  be  proved  to  ^®*^»  ^^^ 

^    ^'  ^  wear  and  tear, 

have  been  caused  by  a  heavy  sea  striking  the  vessel  or  by  her  and  when 

being  driven  on  a  rock,  &c. ;  where  the  leak  arises  from  the 

unseaworthy  state  of  the  ship  when  she  sailed,  or  from  wear 

and  tear  or  natural  decay  (n),  and  is  only  a  consequence 

of  that  ordinary  amount  of  straining  to  which  she  would 

unavoidably  be  exposed  in  the  general  and  average  course  of 

the  voyage  insured,  the  imderwriter  is  not  liable  (0). 

Damage  done  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  in  the  course  of  Damage  done 
°  ^  to  the  hull  of 

(/)  See  McArthur,  110—113, 220—  Ina.  Act,  wpra^  {  776,  they  are  open 

222,  who  notices  other  general  rules  to  criticism. 

relating  to  injuries  to  pumps,  donkey-  («)  See    per    Lord    Halsbury    in 

engines  and  other  parts  of  a  vessePs  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf  (1887),  12  App. 

machinery,   which  are  followed  in  Gas.  at  p.  623. 

practice.  (0)  Fawcus  r.  Sarsfield  (1866),  6 

(m)  The  words  in  previous  editions  E.  &  B.  199 ;  Dudgeon  r.  Pembroke 

of  this  work  were  "  traceable  to  the  (1877),  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  681 ;  and  The 

immediate  and  violent  operation  of  Merchants'  Trading  Co.  v.  Universal 

some  peril  insured  against."    But  in  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1870),  2  Asp.  M.  C. 

view  of  the  decision  in  Hamilton  v.  N.   S.  431,  there  dted  by  Blaok- 

Fandorf,  infraf  and  of  the  definition  bum,  J. 
of  '*  perils  of  the  seas  '*  in  the  Mar. 
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Sect.  777. 

the  ship,  as  hj 
enemy's  shot, 
by  worms, 
rats,  &o. 


Damage 
to  copper 
sheathmg. 


Underwriter 
is  not  liable 
for  loss  arising 
from  the 
proper  vice 
of  the  thing 
insured. 


defending  her  against  an  enemy  is  not  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  the  voyage,  at  all  events  as  regards  a  merchantman  (p) : 
nor  is  damage  done  by  storm  to  the  ship's  upper  works  {q). 
But  damage  done  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  by  worms  and  rats 
is,  generally  speaking,  regarded  as  falling  within  the  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage  and  not  on  the  under- 
writers (r). 

With  regard  to  copper  sheathing,  the  right  rule  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  underwriter  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
all  damage  violently  done  to  it  by  the  direct  operation  of  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  as  where  it  is  torn  or  scraped  off  by  rocks  in 
consequence  of  a  storm ;  but  not  for  any  deterioration  which, 
considering  the  age  of  the  sheathing  smd  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage,  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  wear  and  tear  («). 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  application  of  this  rule ; 
but,  after  all,  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  practical 
men  in  each  case,  subject  to  this  guiding  principle:  that  when- 
ever the  loss  can,  upon  a  fair  review  of  all  the  circumstances, 
be  imputed  to  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage,  the 
underwriter  is  exempt  from  liability. 

778.  Upon  the  same  ground,  the  imderwriter  is  not  liable 
for  that  loss  or  deterioration  which  arises  solely  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  decay  or  corruption  inherent  in  the  subject  insured, 
or,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  its  proper  vice;  as  when  fruit 
becomes  rotten,  or  flour  heats,  or  wine  turns  sour,  not  from 


{p)  Taylor  v.  Curtis  (1816),  6 
Taunt.  608;  2  Marshall,  R.  309; 
Stevens  on  Average,  167, 168,  contra. 
But  see  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  466. 

(g)  Stevens  on  Average,  161 ; 
Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  464 ;  1  Phil- 
lips, Ins.  s.  1106. 

(r)  As  to  worms,  see  Kohl  v.  Parr 
(1794),  1  Esp.  446 ;  1  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1101 ;  3  Kent,  Com.  300,  n.  As 
to  rats.  Hunter  v.  Potts  (1815),  4 
Camp.  203;  Laveroni  v.  Drury(1852), 
8  Exoh.  166.  Secus,  however,  where 
the  rats  gnaw  a  hole  which  lets 
in  sea-water,  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf 


(1887),  12  App.  Cas.  618. 

(«)  Phillips,  s.  1605.  It  was  for 
some  time  the  practice  of  under- 
writers not  to  pay  for  damage  done 
to  the  hull  below  the  water-line, 
except  where  the  ship  had  taken  the 
ground  or  had  come  into  contact 
with  some  substance  other  than 
water.  But  in  Harrison  v.  The 
Universal  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1862), 
3  F.  &  F.  191,  a  special  jury  at  the 
Guildhall  found  that  the  custom  was 
not  established.  This  led  to  the  in- 
sertion of  **  The  Metalling  Clause." 
See  MoArthur,  308. 
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external  damage,  but  entirely  from  internal  decomposition  {t).    Sect.  778. 
Aooordingly,  where  meat  shipped  at  Hamburg  became  putrid 
through  delay  on  the  voyage  occasioned  by  tempestuous 
weather,  and  was  necessarily  thrown  into  the  sea,  it  was  held 
to  be  no  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  (w).     So,  if  Lossbyspon- 

_        ,         ,  tftii60ii8  ooni- 

spontaneous  combustion  is  generated  by  the  effervescence  or  buation. 
other  chemical  change  of  the  thing  insured,  arising  from  its 
having  been  put  on   board  wet  or  otherwise  damaged,  the 
underwriter  is  not  liable  (a?) ;  but  it  lies  upon  him  to  show 
dearly  that  the  fire  really  arose  from  this  cause  (y). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  a  case  of  loss  of,  or  damage  to, 
ship.  Thus,  where  a  vessel  insured  under  a  time  policy  sailed 
in  an  unseaworthy  state,  and,  without  encountering  any  more 
than  ordinary  marine  risk,  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  defective 
state  in  which  she  sailed,  to  put  into  a  port  for  repair,  the 
expenses  of  doing  so  were  held  to  be  irrecoverable,  although 
there  was  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  and  although  the 
owner  was  not  aware  of  her  defects  (s). 

779.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  underwriter  is  never  LoBsbyordi- 
liable  for  that  ordinary  and  inevitable  amount  of  leakage  and  S^breaJ^e 
breakage  to  which  wines,  spirits,  molewses,  oil,  earthenware,  b^^tSe^p^ 
glass,  and  other  liquid,  or  brittle,  commodities  are  necessarily 
exposed  in  the  usual  course  of  even  the  most  fortunate  voyage. 

This  is  a  rule  universally  established  by  the  general  law 
maritime,  wherever  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  is 
known  {a).    Extraordinary  leakage  or  breakage,  however, 

(t)  See   the    authorities    ooUeoted  {z)  Fawcus  v.  Sarsfield  (1856),  6 

1  Einerigon,  o.  xii.  a.  ix.  pp.  388 —  E.  &  B.  192.    See  also  Ballantyne  v. 

392;  Mar.   Ins.  Act,  s.   56  (2)  (o),  Maokinnon,    [1896]    2    Q.    B.    466 

anUf  }  775.  (C.   A.),  and  contrast  Dudgeon  v, 

(«)  Taylor  r.  Dunbar  (1869),  L.  R.  Pembroke  (1877),  2  App.  Oas.  284. 

4  0.  P.   206 ;   approved  in  Pink  v.  Cf .  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  39  (6). 

Fleming  (1890),  25  Q.  B.  D.  396.  (a)  For  the  general  principle,  see 

(x)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  xviii.  {  4,  1   Emerigon,  c.  xii.   s.  ix.   p.   389, 

p.  430.  who  collects  the   authorities.      See 

(y)  Boyd  v,  Dubois  (1811),  3  Gamp.  also  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  356  ; 

132  ;    Providence  Washington  Ins.  Stevens  on  Average,  219  ;  Mar.  Ins. 

Co.  V.  Adler  (1886),  66  Maryland,  Act,  1906,  s.  66  (2)  (o),  ante,  §  776. 
162. 
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Sect.  770.  caused  by  the  violent  pitching  and  labouring  of  the  ship  at 
sea  is  covered  (6). 

In  our  own  country  no  fixed  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  what 
shall  be  considered  ordinary  leakage  and  breakage  on  given 
articles  on  a  given  voyage. 

In  the  United  States,  and  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  a  certain  percentage  is  fixed,  varying  upon  different 
articles,  and  upon  voyages  of  different  length  and  duration, 
as  the  ordinary  amount  of  leakage  and  breakage,  for  which 
the  underwriter  can  in  no  case  be  liable,  even  though  the  ship 
may  be  wrecked  or  stranded.  Any  leakage  or  breakage 
beyond  this  average  amount  is  a  loss  to  the  underwriter  if 
the  ship  be  wrecked  or  stranded,  but  not  otherwise. 


Commixture 
no  loss. 


Mortality 

among 

animals. 


780.  There  may  be  a  bursting  of  the  wrappers,  and  a  com- 
mixture of  the  contents,  without  any  loss  on  that  account 
such  as  the  insurer  would  be  liable  for.  Where  cotton  wool 
belonging  to  different  owners  was  shipped  in  bales  by  the 
same  vessel,  and  encoimtered  such  a  tempest  on  the  voyage 
that  many  of  the  bales  were  burst  and  the  contents  mingled, 
and  the  distinctive  marks  upon  others  of  the  bales  were 
obliterated,  it  was  held  that  the  several  owners  became 
tenants  in  common  of  the  mass,  and  were  not  deprived  of 
their  property  in  the  whole,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  claim  as 
for  a  total  loss(c). 

781.  Upon  the  same  principle,  under  policies  on  li\dng 
animals  the  underwriters  are  not  liable  for  losses  solely 
attributable  to  death  from  natural  causes.  As,  for  instance, 
if  it  be  owing  to  any  infectious  disorder  which  might  equally 
have  seized  them  on  land,  or  to  some  disease  which,  though 
probably  in  p6u:t  occasioned  by  the  confinement  and  other 
usual  ciroumstsuices  of  the  voyage,  is  yet  not  proximately 


{b)  In  Crofts  v.  MarshaU  (1836),  7 
C.  &  P.  697  (as  to  which  see  ante, 
§  72),  an  attempt  was  unsuccessfully 
made  to  defeat  a  claim  by  relying 
upon  an  aUeged  custom  of  Lloyd's 


by  which  such  articles  were  always 
**  free  of  average.** 

(c)  Spence  v.  Union  Marine  Tna. 
Co.  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  427.  See 
Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  56,  sub-s.  5. 
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caused  by  any  extraordinary  or  immediate  agency  of  the    Sect.  781. 
perils  insured  against,  the  underwriters  are  imdoubtedly  not 
liable  for  the  loss. 

As  long  as  negro  slaves  were  universally  regarded  by  the  Mortality  of 
jurists  of  civilised  and  Christian  Europe  as  mere  live  stock,  it  j^^  cau^ 
was  gravely  determined  that  self-inflicted  death,  produced  by  ^^l^^o^^be 
the  horror  and  despstir  of  a  fellow  man,  was  a  loss  arising  a*  <^e  risk  of 
from  the  proper  vice  and  inherent  pravity  of  the  thing  writer, 
insured,  and  as  such  was  not  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the 
underwriters  (d). 

The  Courts  were  even  driven  to  the  disgrace  of  listening  Loss  caused 
to  solenm  arguments  to  prove  the  position  (which  they  only  ^erboarf^^ 
evaded  establishing  as  law  by  resorting  to  a  technical  point  of  ^^^^  slaree. 
pleading)  that  the  loss  occasioned  by  throwing  overboard  part 
of  the  human  cargo  of  an  overloaded  slaver,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  scarcity  of  water,  was  a  loss  for  which  the  underwriters 
were  liable  as  an  ordinary  peril  of  the  sea  (e). 

Nay,  Lord  Mansfield  himself  had  to  undergo  the  melancholy 
degradation  of  applying  all  the  subtlety  of  his  great  intellect, 
in  order  to  assist  a  special  jury  of  London  merchants  in 
coming  to  the  following  conclusions  in  a  case  where 
"  mortality  by  mutiny  of  slaves  "  was  included  amongst  the 
perils  insured  against: — 1.  That  all  the  slaves  who  were 
killed  in  the  mutiny,  or  died  of  their  wounds,  were  to  be 
paid  for.  2.  That  all  those  who  died  of  their  bruises  which 
they  had  received  in  the  mutiny,  though  accompanied  by 
other  causes,  were  to  be  paid  for.  3.  That  all  who  had 
swallowed  salt  water  or  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  hung  upon 
the  sides  of  the  ship  without  being  otherwise  bruised,  or  died 
of  chagrin,  were  not  to  be  paid  for  (/). 

In  the  last  case  upon  this  subject  in  our  books,  it  was  Death  of 
decided  that  where  negro  slaves  died  on  the  passage  from  scardty  o? 
scarcity  of  food  caused  by  the  extraordinary  and  unavoidable  ^^^^^^  ^ 

passage. 

(d)  Valin,  Ordon.  tit.  tI.  arts.  11,      Park,  138;  MarshaU,  Ins.  560. 

15 ;  Pothier,  d* Assurance,  No.  66 ;  (/)  Jones  v.  SchmoU,  cited  1  T.  R. 

and  see  M.  Estrange,  ibid.  130.    The  above  is  taken  verbatim 

(e)  Oregson    r.   Gilbert   (1783),  1      from  the  report. 
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Sect.  781.    delay  of  the  voyage,  this  was  a  case  of  natural  death,  for 
which  the  underwriters  were  not  liable  {g). 

Happily,  since  the  extinction  of  the  African  slave-trade  in 
this  country,  and  the  numerous  international  treaties  between 
our  own  and  foreign  governments  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic,  English  underwriters  can  no  longer  have  any  imme- 
diate concern  with  insurances  upon  slaves.  Several  of  the 
principles,  however,  established  by  these  decisions  are  still 
applicable  to  insurances  on  live  stock. 

Caeeeofin-  782.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  thirty  mules,  ten  asses,  and 
live  stock,  thirty  oxen  were  insured  "  at  and  from  Cork  to  Barbadoes 
J^^^  and  St.  Vincent,  warranted  free  of  mortality  and  jettison," 

mortality.  Lord  Tenterden  held,  upon  the  authority  of  the  case  of 
Tatham  t?.  Hodgson,  just  cited,  that  if  the  ship  had  been 
driven  out  of  her  course  by  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  voyage 
thereby  had  become  so  protracted  as  to  exhaust  all  the  pro- 
visions, and  consequently  the  means  of  sustaining  the  life  of 
the  animals  insured,  then  the  words,  "warranted  free  of 
mortality,"  introduced  into  the  policy,  would  have  protected 
the  underwriters  from  liability  for  loss  arising  from  such 
cause  (A). 

Where  the  perils  of  the  sea  have  been  a  conducing  cause  of 
the  loss,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  underwriter's  liability. 

In  the  case  just  cited,  where  the  underwriters  expressly 
stipulated  not  to  be  liable  for  any  loss  caused  by  "  mortality," 
it  appeared  that  all  the  animals  insured,  except  five  mules  and 
one  ass,  died  on  the  voyage  of  severe  bruises,  lacerations,  and 
injuries,  arising  from  the  violent  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
ship  occasioned  by  a  furious  storm  and  the  consequent  agita- 
tion of  the  sea ;  Lord  Tenterden  and  the  rest  of  the  Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  decided  that  this  was  a  loss  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  for  which  the  underwriters  were  liable,  and  further, 


(^)  Tatham    v.   Hodgson    (1796),       rence  r.  Aberdein  (1821),  6  B.  &  Aid. 
Park,  141;  6  T.  R.  656.  Ill ;  and  of.  Taylor u.DuDbar  (1869), 

(A)  Per  Lord  Tenterden  in  Law-      L.  R.  4  0.  P.  206. 
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though  only  with  some  douht,  that  they  were  not  protected    Sect.  782. 
hy  the  warranty  to  be  "  free  of  mortality,"  for  the  word 
mortality,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  never  means  violent  death, 
but  death  arising  from  natural  causes  (t). 

And  in  a  subsequent  case  of  the  same  kind,  where  horses 
were  insured  from  Liverpool  to  Jamaica  with  the  same 
warranty  to  be  "  free  of  mortality  and  jettison,"  the  horses, 
which  had  been  in  the  first  instance  properly  secured  between 
decks,  came,  by  the  labouring  of  the  vessel  in  a  violent  storm, 
first  to  break  the  slings  by  which  they  were  supported,  and 
then,  having  kicked  down  the  partitions  by  which  they  were 
separated,  and  being  unable  to  stand  owing  to  the  great 
rolling  of  the  vessel,  to  kick  and  bruise  each  other  so  violently 
that  thereby,  and  by  the  injuries  received  from  the  pitching 
of  the  vessel,  they  all  died  in  the  course  of  the  storm.  The 
Court  felt  bound  by  their  former  decision  to  hold,  that  the 
underwriters  were  liable  as  for  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea  {k). 

Loss  by  mortality  is  sometimes  expressly  included  among 
the  perils  insured  against  (/). 

783.  The  underwriter  is  liable  for  no  loss  which  is  not  Riak  of  loss 
proximately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against  (m).     Causa  ^t^^ueed 
proxima  non  remota  spectatur  is  a  principle  which   is  more  ^^^^^"^ 
rigorously  applied  to  cases  of  marine  insurance  than  to  those  against: 
of  other  uabmties.     According  to  the  law  of  marme  msur-  non  remota 
ance,  where  there  is  a  succession  of  causes  which  must  have  *P^^^^^' 
existed  in  order  to  produce  the  result,  the  last  cause  only 


(•)  Lawrenoe  v.  Aberdein  (1821),  whether  he  ahould  have  concurred 

6  B.  &  Aid.  107.  with  it. 

(Ar)  Gabay  v,  Lloyd  (1826),  3  B.  &  (0  See  Jacob  v.  GaviUer  (1902), 

Or.  793.     All  the  Court  held  that  7  Com.  Cas.  116,  as  to  the  ''  walking 

this  case  fell  within  that  of  Lawrence  ashore*'  clause;  St.  Paul  Fire,  &c. 

V.  Aberdein,   with    which    decision  Co.  v.  Morioe  (1906),  11  Com.  Cas. 

Abbott,    C.   J.    (Lord    Tenterden),  153. 

Bayley,  J.,  and    Holroyd,  J.,  ex-  (m)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  1906,  s.  55  (1), 

pressed  themselyes  perfectly  satisfied,  anU^  §  775. 
bat  Llttledale,  J.,  said  he  doubted 
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Sect.  788.    must  be  looked  to  and  the  others  rejected,  although  the  result 
would  not  have  been  produced  without  them  (w). 


Twofold 
operation 
of  the  rule. 


niufltrations 
of  the  rule. 


784.  The  maxim  as  to  causa  proxima  as  applied  in  praotioe 
has  a  twofold  operation — ^partly  to  limit  and  partly  to 
enlarge  the  underwriter's  responsibility.  It  acts  in  the  latter 
mode  in  all  those  cases  where  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
underwriter  shall  be  liable  for  all  losses  that  are  proximately 
caused  by  the  perils  insured  against,  though  they  may  be 
remotely  occasioned  by  the  acts  or  negligence  of  the  assured 
or  his  agents  (o). 

We  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  discuss  the  two  classes 
of  cases  just  referred  to ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  rule,  in  as  far  as  it  tends  to  limit 
the  underwriter's  responsibility  {p). 

Thus,  loss  from  sale  of  goods,  to*  defray  expenses  of  repairs 
in  a  port  of  distress,  is  not  within  the  policy  on  goods  {q) ; 
nor  is  a  loss  by  bottomry  on  cargo  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ship  (r) ;  nor  is  loss  by  fall  of  the  market  during  the  delay  («) 
in  estimating  average  damage,  or  loss  at  public  auction  occa- 
sioned by  suspicion  of  damage  {t)  ;  nor  is  loss  of  freight 
occasioned  by  a  prudent  sale  by  the  master  of  cargo  on  which 


(«)  See  Pink  v.  Fleming  (1890), 
26  Q.  B.  D.  396,  per  Lord  Esher, 
M.  R.  Of.  Reischer  v,  Berwick, 
[1894]  2  Q.  B.  648. 

(o)  Busk  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  72,  and  the  line 
of  cases  between  that  and  Redman 
V.  Wilson  (1846),  14  M.  &  W.  476 ; 
Green  t?.  Elmslie  (1792),  Peake,  N.  P. 
212;  Heyman  v.  Parish  (1809),  2 
Camp.  149  ;  Aroangelo  v.  Thompson 
(1811),  ibid,  620;  Livie  v.  Janson 
(1810),  12  East,  648;  Hahn  v.  Cor- 
bett  (1824),  2  Bing.  206;  Montoya 
f.  London  Ass.  Co.  (1861),  6  Ex. 
461 ;  20  L.  J.  Ex.  264. 

(p)  A  number  of  instances  col- 
lected from  the  American  reports 
will  be  found  in  Campbell's  Ruling 


Cases,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  293—296. 

(q)  Powell  v.  Gudgeon  (1816),  6 
M.  &  S.  431;  Sarquy  v.  Hobson 
(1823),  4  Bing.  131. 

(r)  Greer  v.  Poole  (1880),  6  Q.  B.  D. 
272. 

(«)  See  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66, 
sub-s.  2  (b),  which,  however,  only 
applies  to  policies  on  ship  or  goods. 
In  freight  policies  a  loss  occasioned 
by  delay  may  g^ve  rise  to  a  valid 
claim.  See  Jackson  v.  Union  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.  (1874),  L.  R.  10  0.  P.  126 ; 
andtn/ra,  {{  786,  786. 

{t)  Catorf.  Great  Western  Ins.  Co. 
of  New  York  (1873),  L.  R.  8  C.  P. 
662 ;  cp.  Brown  v,  Fleming  (1902), 
7  Com.  Cas.  246. 
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freight  could  ultimately  have  been  earned,  within  the  policy  Sect.  784. 
on  freight  (u).  So,  loss  of  voyage  caused  by  interdiction  of 
commerce,  blockade,  or  hostile  possession  of  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, is  not  a  risk  within  the  policy  on  ship,  being  the 
effect  of  a  peril  acting  not  immediately,  but  circuitously,  on 
the  thing  insured  (^). 

So,  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  a  delay 
for  repairs,  or  detention  by  an  embargo,  are  not  a  risk 
within  the  policy ;  though  this  is  so,  rather  because  these  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  voyage  (y) ;  and,  perhaps 
even  more  clearly,  because  it  is  the  ship  that  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  insurance,  and  it  is  damage  to  the  ship,  against 
which  the  underwriter  on  ship  promises  to  indemnify  the 
owner;  and  this  does  not  necessarily  include  all  damages 
sustained  by  the  shipowner  (2). 

The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  application 
of  the  rule  : — 

A  vessel  loaded  with  hides  and  tobacco  shipped  a  quantity 
of  sea  water,  which  rotted  the  hides  but  did  not  come  directly 
into  contact  with  the  tobacco  or  the  packages  in  which  it  was 
contained ;  the  tobacco,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  reek  of 
the  putrid  hides.  It  was  held,  that  in  this  case  the  perils  of 
the  sea  were  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  on  the  tobacco  as 
well  as  on  the  hides  (a). 

786.  The  stringency,   however,   with  which  the  rule  is  Stringent 
applied  is  well  illustrated  by  several  decisions,  both  old  and  the  rule  as  to 

(m)  Mordy  v.  Jones  (1825),  4  B.  &  eattsa  proxima  non  remota  speetatur. 

Or.  394  ;   Philpot  p,  Swann  (1861),  De  Vaux  v,  Salvador  (1836),  4  A.  & 

11  C.  B.  N.  S.  270.  E.  428. 

(x)  Hadkinson  r.  Robinson  (1803),  {z)  This  was  one,  at  least,  of  the 

3  B.  ft  P.  388 ;  Lubbock  v.  Rowcroft  grounds  of  the  decision  in  Robertson 

(1803),  6  Esp.  67  ;  Nickels  v.  London  v.  Ewer  (1786),  1  T.  R.   127;   see 

&  Prov.   Ins.   Co.    (1900),   6    Com.  per  Buller,  J. ;  and  see  Field  S.S. 

Cas.  16.  Co.  V,  Burr,  [1898]    1   Q.  B.  821 ; 

(y)  Fletcher  v,  Poole  (1769),  Park,  C.  A.,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  679,  and  cases 

Lis.  116 ;  Eden  r.  Poole  (1786),  ihid,  there  referred  to. 
117;  Robertson  v.  Ewer  (1786),   1  (a)  Montoya  p.  London  Ass.  Co. 

T.  R.  127.    Lord  Denman,  however,  (1861),  6  Exoh.  451 ;  20  L.  J.  Exch. 

puts  these  cases  on  the  ^^und  of  264. 
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Sect.  786.    recent,  in  connection  with  policies  on  freight,  to  the  eflfect 
proximate       that  where  freight  is  lost  to  the  shipowner  in  consequence, 
w^re^^^acT  indeed,  of  perils  of  the  sea,  hut  between  the  peril  and  the 
deeti^n^Sis^    loss  there  intervenes  some  act  of  volition  or  election  on  the 
intervened       part  either  of  the  shipowner  or  charterer  to  which  the  loss  is 
peril  insured    more  proximately  due— the  loss  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the 
SS^s.^       peril  of  the  sea,  but  to  such  apt  of  volition  or  election  {b). 
And  this  is  so,  even  in  a  case  where  such  act  has  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  prudent  and  necessary  choice  of  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 
Loss  of  Thus  in  McCarthy  v.  Abel  (c),  a  shipowner,  owing  to  perils 

to^a^and^^  insured  against,  properly  abandoned  ship  and  freight  to  the 
Stercon^^    respective   underwriters   thereon,  but  the  vessel  was  subse- 
structive         queutly  able  to   complete  her  voyage  and  earned  freight, 
wliioh   the  underwriters   on    ship   and    not    the  shipowner 
received.    The  latter  then  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  recover 
the  freight  he  had  lost  from  his  underwriters  on  freight; 
Lord  EUenborough  pointing  out  that  the  loss  was  due  not  to 
perils  insured  against,  but  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ship, 
"  which  abandonment  was  the  act  of  the  assured  themselves, 
with  which  therefore,   and    the   consequences  thereof,  the 
imderwriters  have  no  concern."     And  this  view  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords  (d). 
Loss  of  The  principle  received  further  confirmation  in  the  case  of 

to  exercise  by  the  Inman  Steamship  Company,  Limited  r.  Bischoff.  The 
sj^'iari^hte  "CJity  of  Paris"  was  chartered  by  her  owners  to  the  Board 
under  charter-  ^f  Admiralty  ou  monthly  hire,  the  charterers  agreeing  to  pay 
the  freight  during  employment  and  eflBcient  performance  of 
the  service,  and  the  owners  covenanting  that  the  ship  should 
be  seaworthy  during  the  continuance  of  the  charter :  provided 
that  if  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  the  charterers  that  the 
ship  had  become  inefficient,  the  latter  should  have  the  right 

(b)  Some  remarks,  however,  of  Turner  (1853),  1  Macq.  H.  L.  Oas. 
Lord  Selbome  in  Inman  S.8.  Co.  v.  334.  And  of.  Mordyo.  Jones  (1826), 
Bischoff  (1882),  7  App.  Cas.  at  p.  676,  4  B.  &  Cr.  394  ;  VUerboom  #.  Chap- 
appear  to  conflict  with  this  rule.  man  (1844),  13  M.  &  W.  230 ;  Phil- 

(e)  (1804),  5  East,  388.  pot  v.  Swann  (1861),  11  C.  B.  N.  S. 

(d)  In  Soottish  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  270. 
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of  putting  her  out  of  pay,  or  of  maMng  such  abatement  by  Sect,  786. 
way  of  mulot  out  of  the  freight  as  they  should  adjudge  fit. 
The  owners  effected  a  time  policy  against,  inter  alia^  perils  of 
the  seas  "on  freight  outstanding."  During  the  time,  the 
ship  became  inefficient  through  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the 
oharterers  made  an  abatement  out  of  the  freight  in  accord- 
ance with  their  powers  imder  the  charter-party.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  held  that,  on  the  true  construction  of  the  charter- 
party,  the  freight  was  lost,  not  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
vessel,  and  therefore  not  directly  by  perils  of  the  seas,  but 
owing  to  the  exercise  by  the  charterers  of  their  discretionary 
power  to  make  the  abatement  provided  for  in  the  charter- 
party  {e).  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Fitzgerald  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  unanimously  affirmed.  But  the  other  members  of 
the  House  (/)  were  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  should  be 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  loss  of 
freight,  properly  speaking,  at  all,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  the  view  that  the  pecuniary  damage  suffered  by 
the  shipowner  was  not  due  to  perils  insured  against  {g). 

786.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  case  that  the  result  would  Distinctioii 
probably  have  been  different  if  there  had  been  a  stipulation  ^^^^^ 
in  the  charter-party  that  freight  should  automatically  cease  t^at  freight 
to  be  payable  in  the  contingencies  mentioned.     And  effect  from  election 
was    subsequently   given   to   this    distinction    in    the    two  automaticaUy 
cases  of  The  Alps  and  The  Bedouin.     In  the  former  the  ^^ed?^ 
vessel  was  subject  to  a  time-charter,  which  contained  a  pro- 

(e)  (1881),  6  Q.  B.  D.  648.  Compare  with  these  cases  Jackson  v, 

(/)  Lords  Selbome,  Blackburn  and  Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1873),  L.  R. 

Watson.  8  C.  P.  572  ;  10  C.  P.  126 ;  and  In  re 

(ff)  Inman  S.S.  Co, ,  Ltd.  v.  Bischoff  Jamieson  and  The  Newoawtle  Assoc. , 

(1882),  7  App.  Cas.  670.     See  par-  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  90.     See  also  Nickels 

ticolarlj  per  Lord  Selbome  at  p.  676,  v.  London,  &c.  Ins.  Co.  (1900) ,  6  Com. 

per  Lord  Blackbom  at  pp.  682,  683,  Cas.  15  :  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.  v. 

686,  per  Lord  Watson  at  p.  690.     It  British,   &c.  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.  (1901), 

ia  doubtful  how  the  House  of  Lords  7  Com.  Cas.  26 ;  Ruger  v.  Firemen*s 

would  have  decided  Mercantile  Ship  Fund  Ins.  Co.  (1898),  90  Fed.  R.  310. 
Co.  V.  Tjaer  (1881),  7  Q.  B.  D.  73. 
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Sect.  786.  vision  that  the  hire  should  oease  in  the  event  of  loss  of  time 
from  want  of  repairs.  The  owner  insured  his  chartered 
freight  in  a  time  policy  against,  inter  alia,  fire.  A  fire  took 
place  which  necessitated  repairs,  whereby  the  hire  of  the 
vessel  ceased  for  thirteen  days.  It  was  held  that  the  under- 
writers were  liable  for  the  thirteen  days'  loss  of  freight  so 
caused  (h).  In  the  latter  case  the  time-charter  contained  a 
clause  whereby  the  freight,  which  was  payable  monthly  in 
advance,  was  to  oease  '*  in  the  event  of  loss  of  time  by  break- 
down of  engines  or  machinery  so  as  to  delay  the  progress  of 
the  steamer  for  twenty-four  hours,"  and  there  was  a  time 
policy  on  the  chartered  freight.  Perils  insured  against 
caused  a  breakdown  of  machinery,  whereby  the  hire  ceased 
for  twenty-eight  days.  In  an  action  on  the  policy,  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  approving  The  Alps,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  clause  in  the  charter-party  was  put  into 
operation  by  the  immediate  action  oE  perils  insured  against, 
the  underwriters  were  liable  («). 

787.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  liability  to  pay 
for  loss  of  freight,  sustained  imder  similar  clauses  to  those 
above  referred  to,  while  a  vessel  is  laid  up,  and  also,  as  appears 
from  the  decision  in  Bensaude  r.  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  Limited  {k),  to  protect  themselves  against 
liability  to  pay  for  loss  of  freight  under  a  voyage  charter 
which  has  been  necessarily  abandoned  owing  to  delay  frus- 
trating the  object  of  the  adventure  thereby  contemplated  (/), 
a  clause  known  as  the  time-charter  clause  is  often  inserted  by 
underwriters,  by  which  the  policy  is  "  warranted  free  from 
any  claim  consequent  on  loss  of  time,  whether  arising  from  a 
peril  of  the  sea  or  otherwise  "  (w). 

(A)  The  Alps,  [1893]  P.  109.  (*)  [1897]  A.  C.  609.     See  also 

(t)  The  BedouiD,  [1894]  P.  1.    Of.  Tumbull  &  Co. ».  Hull  Underwriters' 

JackBon  v.  Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.  Assoc.,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  402. 

(1873),  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  672 ;  10  C.  P.  {I)  See  Jackson  v.  Union  Marine 

126,  which  is  distinguishable  from  Ins.  Co.,  ubi  supra. 

Mercantile  Ship  Co.   v.  Tyser   {ubi  (m)  The  words    **or    otherwise" 

supra)  just  as  The  Alps  and  The  appear  to  mean  ^' or  from  other  perils 

Bedouin  are  from  Inman  S.S.  Co.  v,  insured  against."    Tumbull  r.  Hull 

Bischoff.  Underwriters*  Assoc.,  ubi  supra. 
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788.  Similarly,  in  order  to  protect  underwriters  against    Sect.  788. 
claims  by  shipowners  for  loss  of  freight  arising  from  the  can-  Cancellation 
oellation  of  the  charter-party  under  which  such  freight  was      ^"®' 
expected  to  be  earned,  a  clause  has  sometimes  been  inserted 

in  freight  policies  providing  that  "  no  claim  arising  from  the 
canc-'lling  of  any  charter  "  shall  be  edlowed.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  in  view  of  the  cases  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
whether  the  underwriter  requires  the  protection  of  such  a 
clause  where  the  cancellation  has  been  due  to  the  exercise  by 
a  charterer  of  an  option  given  by  an  express  clause  in  a 
charter-party ;  for  it  seems  that  in  such  a  case,  though  the 
cancellation  may  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  a  peril 
insured  against,  yet  the  loss  of  freight  is  not  directly  due  to 
any  such  peril,  but  to  the  exercise  of  the  option  (n). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  where  a  charter-party  was,  in 
fact,  put  an  end  to  by  the  direct  operation  of  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  apart  from  any  agreement  to  that  effect,  it  was  held 
that  there  was  no  "  cancellation,"  inasmuch  as  this  term 
necessarily  implied  something  done  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  (o).  In  view  of  these  decisions,  it  appears  that  the 
only  case  to  which  it  is  certain  that  this  clause  can  apply  is 
where  a  charter-party  contains  a  clause  for  its  own  automatic 
cancellation  in  a  certain  event,  e,g.<,  the  non-arrival  of  the 
vessel  by  a  named  date — and  the  non-arrival  of  the  vessel  by 
such  date,  owing  to  perils  insured  against,  of  itself  effects  a 
cancellation,  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  in  the  charter-party. 

789.  The  rule  as  to  causa  proxima  must  be  very  carefully  The  rule  of 

considered  in  all  cases  where  a  claim  is  made  for  an  alleged  ^j^ev&at 

loss  of  lump  chartered  freight.     Under  most  charter-parties  ^^  recover- 

such  freight  is  wholly  payable  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  ^«  ^or  loss 

of  lump  onar- 
even  although  she  do  not  bring  with  her  the  whole  of  the  tered  freight. 

agreed  cargo ;  and  this  is  probably  so,  even  in  cases  where  a 

(n)  See  Mercantile  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.  (o)  In  re  Jamieson  and  Newcastle 

V.  Tyser  (1881),  7   Q    B.   D.    73 ;  S.S.  Freight  Ins.  Assoc.,  [1895]  2 

Inman  r.   Bischoff  (1882),  7  App.  Q.  B.  90  (C.  A.). 
Ca«.  670;  but  see  ante,  §  785. 

A. VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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Sect.  789.  loss  of  part  of  the  cargo  has  been  due  to  causes  for  which  the 
shipowner  is  not  excused  (p).  The  mere  fact  that  part  of  the 
cargo  has  been  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea  entails  no  loss  of 
lump  chartered  freight,  where  by  the  charter-party  the  whole 
of  such  freight  is  ecmied  notwithstanding  such  loss.  If  in 
such  a  case  the  shipowner  is  unable  to  obtain  his  lump 
freight,  his  loss  will  be  attributed  to  the  cause  which  really 
prevents  him  from  doing  so. 

Thus,  in  Williams  v.  Canton  Insurance  Office  (^),  the 
plaintiffs  chartered  the  **  Brankelow  "  for  a  voyage  from  the 
River  Plate  to  Liverpool  at  the  lump  freight  of  3,000/.,  pay- 
able on  delivery  of  the  cargo  in  cash.  The  charter-party 
provided  that  the  charterer's  liability  should  cease  upon  ship- 
ment of  the  cargo,  and  gave  the  vessel  a  lien  thereon  for  all 
freight — master  to  sign  bills  of  lading  at  any  rate  of  freight 
required  by  charterers,  but  not  under  chartered  rates  or 
difference  to  be  settled  in  cash  on  signing  bills  of  lading. 
The  charterers  fully  loaded  the  ship  with  a  general  cargo,  and 
the  master  signed  bills  of  lading  which,  instead  of  reserving 
a  general  lien  on  each  portion  of  the  cargo  for  the  whole 
lump  freight,  made  the  goods  mentioned  in  each  bill  of 
lading  deliverable  to  the  consignees  upon  payment  merely  of 
the  bill  of  lading  freight  in  respect  of  such  goods.  The 
aggregate,  however,  of  the  bill  of  lading  freights  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  chartered  freight.  The  plaintiffs  effected 
an  insurance  with  the  defendants  on  *'  3,000/.  freight  char- 
tered, or  as  if  chartered,  &c."  In  the  counse  of  the  voyage 
part  of  the  cargo  was  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  but  the  ship 
eventually  arrived  at  Liverpool  with  the  remainder  of  her 
cargo,  which  was  worth  more  than  the  chartered  freight. 
Owing,  however,  to  such  loss  of  cargo,  the  sum  collected  by 
the  plaintiffs  m  respect  of  the  bill  of  lading  freights  upon  the 

{p)  See  Merohaat  Shipping  Co.  v,  cited. 
Armitage  (1873),  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  99  [q)  [1901]  A.  C.  462,  afl&rming  the 
(Exch.   Ch.) ;   Williams    v.   Canton  Court  of  Appeal  (reported  as  Bran- 
Ins.  Office,  infra ;  Carver  on  Car-  kelow  S.S.  Co.  v.  Canton  Ins.  Office), 
riage,  s.  350 ;  and  other  cases  there  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  178. 
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cargo  delivered  fell  short  of  the  chartered  freight  to  the  Sect.  789. 
extent  of  645/.  In  an  action  upon  the  policy  to  recover  this 
deficiency,  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  loss 
was  due  to  no  peril  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as,  but  for  the  form 
in  which  the  plaintiffs  had  allowed  the  bills  of  lading  to  be 
framed,  the  whole  of  the  chartered  freight  would,  notwith- 
standing the  peril  of  the  sea  which  caused  the  loss  of  the 
cargo,  have  been  receivable  from  the  consignees  (r). 

790.  The  word  "consequences"  is  prtmd  facte  so  opposite  in  Meaning  of 
effect  to  cama  proxtma  that  the  introduction  of  it  into  a  policy,  q,^<^'»> 
taken  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  events,  gave  rise  to 
a  discussion  of  great  interest. 

There  was  a  policy  on  goods  from  Rio  to  New  York,  lomdes  p.  The 
"  warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure  and  detention,  and  all  Marine  Ins. 
the  consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  and  free  ^®^°^- 
from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  riots,  or  commotions." 
Civil  war  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  The  Confederates, 
being  in  possession  of  North  Carolina,  put  out  a  very  im- 
portant light  long  established  on  Cape  Hatteras,  on  purpose 
to  destroy  the  shipping  of  the  Northern  States.  The  ship  in 
question,  not  aware  of  this  extinction,  looked  to  see  the  light 
when  in  the  proper  latitude.  She  had  lost  her  reckoning ; 
the  night  was  dark  and  squally,  with  rain,  the  wind  and  tide 
setting  upon  the  coast ;  and  at  midnight  she  grounded  seven 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  lighthouse,  where  she  became 
a  total  wreck,  by  reason  of  which  the  goods  were  lost  by  a 
peril  of  the  seas.  It  was  held,  that  although  the  ship  would 
have  seen  the  light,  and  been  saved  by  it,  if  it  had  been 
there,  yet  the  underwriters  were  liable,  as  the  only  conse- 
quence known  to  insurance  law  was  one  that  constantly 
followed  the  same  cause,  and  the  putting  out  of  the  light  was 
too  remotely  connected  with  the  loss  to  bring  it  within  the 
exception  («). 

(r)  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  (s)  lonidee  v.  The  Universal  Marine 

"  as  if  chartered,"  see  the  judgments  Assoc.  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  269  ;  32 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  particularly  L.  J.  0.  P.  170  ;  followed  in  Marsden 

that  of  Lord  Lindley.  v.  City  &  County  Ass.  Co.  (1865), 

3q2 
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Sect.  701. 


A  sum  ordered 
to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  of 
one  ship  to 
another  for 
damages 
caused  by 
collision  is 
not  recover- 
able as  a  loss 
by  perils  of 
the  sea. 
De  Vaux  v. 
Salvador. 


But  was  held 
to  be  recover- 
able in  the 
United  States. 


791.  The  difficulty  of  practically  applying  the  rule  as  to 
causa  proxima  is  well  shown  in  two  cases,  wherein,  upon  states 
of  facts  almost  identical,  Lord  Demnan  and  Story,  J.,  came 
to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions. 

The  facts  of  the  English  case  were  shortly  these : — A  ship 
in  the  Hooghly  river  came  into  collision  with  a  steamer,  and 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  each ;  and,  after  arbitration, 
it  was  awarded  that  each  vessel  should  bear  half  the  joint 
expenses  of  the  two.  Under  this  award  the  ship  had  to  pay 
a  balance  to  the  steamer,  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  sought 
to  recover  from  his  underwriter  as  a  particular  average  loss 
caused  "by  the  perils  of  the  sea."  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  held  that  he  could  not 
recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  in 
question  was  neither  "  a  necessary  nor  a  proximate  effect  of 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  growing  out  of  an  arbitrary  pro- 
vision of  the  law  of  nations  "  {f). 

In  the  American  case,  under  very  similar  circumstances, 
Story,  J.,  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  held  the  underwriters  liable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  damages  so  apportioned  on  the  ship  must  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  and  proximate  effect  of  the  collision,  and  this 
decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  {u). 


L.  K.  1  C.  P.  232.  See,  further,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  "consequences'* 
in  this  exception,  Nickels  v.  London, 
&c.  Ins.  Co.  (1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  15 ; 
Robinson  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Alliance 
Ins.  Co.,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  489,  600 
(C.  A.) ;  affirmed  [1904]  A.  C.  369 ; 
Andersen  v.  Marten,  [1907]  2  K.  B. 
248;  [1908]  A.  C.  334.  See  also 
Pink  V,  Fleming  (1890),  26  Q.  B.  D. 
396  (C.  A.)  (meaning  of  *' damages 
consequent  on  collision  "). 

[t)  De  Vaux  v.  Salvador  (1836), 
4  A.  &  £.  420. 

(m)  Peters  r.  Warren  Ins.  Co. 
(1838),  3  Sumner's  Mass.  R.   389; 


14  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  99.  The  only 
difPerenoe  in  the  facts  of  the  American 
and  English  cases  is  that  the  former 
was  determined  bj  judicial  decree, 
the  latter  by  arbitration ;  but  Story, 
J. ,  disclaims  the  notion  that  this  can 
make  any  difference  in  principle 
between  the  two  cases.  Kent,  C, 
approves  of,  but  Phillips  elaborately 
dissents  from,  the  judgment  of 
Story,  J.,  and  cites  a  later  case  — 
Greneral  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Sherwood 
(1862),  14  Howard's  R.  352--in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  view  of 
the    English    Court.     Kent,    Com, 
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792.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  in  De  Vaux  v.  Salvador,  Sect.  792. 
the  authority  of  which  in  the  English  Courts  is  now  estab-  **  Collision 
lished  beyond  dispute,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  ship- 
owners to  protect  themselves  by  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"  collision  "  or  "  running  down  "  clause,  against  payments 
which  they  may  become  liable  to  make  to  others,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  their  servants  causing  or 
contributing  to  a  collision.  This  clause  takes  various  forms, 
several  of  which  are  most  carefully  and  elaborately  discussed 
by  Mr.  MeArthur  {x).  The  following  is  the  form  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  Liverpool  clause  " : — 

"  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  ship  hereby  insured 
shall  come  into  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  and 
the  insured  shall  in  consequence  thereof  become  liable  to  pay, 
and  shall  pay,  to  the  persons  interested  in  such  other  ship  or 
vessel,  or  in  the  freight  thereof,  or  in  the  goods  or  effects  on 
board  thereof,  asiy  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  ship  hereby  assured,  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
8/.  per  ton  on  her  registered  tonnage,  we  will  severally  pay 
the  assured  such  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  the  sum  so 
paid  as  our  respective  subscriptions  hereto  bear  to  the  value 
of  the  ship  hereby  assured,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per 
ton,  or,  if  the  value  hereby  declared  amounts  to  a  larger  sum, 
then  to  such  declared  value ;  and  in  cases  where  the  liability 
of  the  ship  has  been  contested  with  our  consent  in  writing, 
we  will  also  pay  a  like  proportion  of  three-fourth  parts  of 
the  costs  thereby  incurred  or  ptiid ;  provided  also,  that  this  ' 
clause  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  any  sum  which  the  insured 
may  become  liable  to  pay,  or  shall  pay,  in  respect  of  loss 
of  life  or  personal  injury  to  individuals  from  any  cause 
whatever." 

An    important    feature   of    this    particular   form   is    the 
reference  to  the  8/.  per  ton,  this  being  the  sum  to  which, 

Tol.iii.  p.  301,n.;  1  Phillips,  s.  1137a,  (x)  Pages  314  and  following,  and 

aod  8.  1416      Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  App.  iii.     For  the  Institute  Clause, 

791)  appears  to  have  agreed  with  the  see    ante,   {   10,    and   Appendix   B 

view  of  Story,  J.  hereto. 
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Sect.  792.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (y), 
the  shipowner  can,  in  certain  cases  and  by  taking  proper 
proceedings,  limit  his  Kability  in  respect  of  damage  to  property. 
The  words  are  inserted  in  the  interest  of  the  underwriter,  so 
as  to  insure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the  statutory  limitation, 
even  in  cases  where  the  shipowner  may  not  be  entitled  thereto, 
and  also,  in  a  case  where  the  declared  value  of  the  vessel  in 
the  policy  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  limitation  value,  to 
confine  his  liability  to  the  smaller  proportion  arrived  at  by  a 
comparison  of  the  underwriter's  subscription  with  the  latter 
and  greater  valuation  (s). 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to  discuss  in  detail  the  dis- 
tinctions effected  by  the  several  differences  in  wording  of  the 
clause  under  consideration.  For  such  a  discussion  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  book  of  Mr.  McArthur  (a).  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  some  points  which,  apart  from  special 
forms,  arise  upon  the  general  tenor  of  the  clause. 

Extent  of   ^         793.  One  of  the  most  important  points  which  have  actually 

liability  under  been  discussed  in  our  Courts  relates  to  the  sum  denoted  by 

dause?'^  the  expression  "  the  sum  which  the  insured  becomes  liable  to 

pay,  and  shall  pay."     Where  a  collision  takes  place  between 

two  ships  by  which  both  sustain  damage,  and  for  which  both 

are  held  to  blame,  the  rule  in  Admiralty  is  that  the  damages 

are  added  together  and  each  vessel  bears  a  half  of  the  whole. 

Principle  of      Thus,  if  the  damage  done  to  vessel  A.  amounts  to  10,000/., 

as^dirtinct        ^^^  ^  vessel  B.  6,000/.,  each  vessel  is  debited  with  8,000/., 

^^ti^        being  one-half  of  16,000/.     But  it  has  been  decided  that  in 

(y)   Sect.   503,  re-enaoting  b.   64  amounting  to  4,000/.,  the  afisured 

of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amend-  would  recover  under  this  clause  only 

ment  Act,  1S62.  1,600/.,    being    the    proportion    of 

(z)  This    point  is  most  carefully  3,000/.    (three-fourths    of    4,000/.), 

worked  out  by  Mr.  McArthur,  who,  which    4,000/.,   the    insured   value, 

at  p.  374  (App.  iii.),  gives  the  fol-  bears  to  8,000/.,   the  value    to    be 

lowing     illustration: — '* Supposing  adopted  as  the  basis  for  oontribu- 

that  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  register,  tion." 

having  a  maximum  statutory  lia-  (a)   UH    »upra.      See    also    Qow, 

bility  of  8,000/.,  and  an  insured  value  o.  xv.,  and  Owen's  Clauses, 
of  4,000/.,  were  to  incur  damages 
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this  case  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  B.  "  becomes  liable  to 
pay ''  A.  6,000/.,  with  a  cross  liability  on  A.  to  pay  B.  3,000/. 
There  is  but  one  liability,  and  that  is  a  liabUity  on  B.  to  pay 

A.  the  difference,  2,000/.  As  between  the  two  shipowners 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  only  when  one  of  them 
is  insolvent,  or  when  either  or  both  of  them  succeed  in  limit- 
ing their  liability  to  the  statutory  amoimt  of  8/.  per  ton  in 
aocordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  (ft).  As  between  the  shipowner,  however,  and  his  own 
underwriter,  to  the  relations  between  whom  the  same  principle 
applies  (c),  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  its  application 
makes  a  substantial  difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
underwriter,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  underwriter  on  the 
ship  which  has  sustained  damage  to  the  smaller  extent.  Thus, 
suppose  vessel  A.  to  be  damaged  to  the  extent  of  10,000/., 
and  vessel  B.  to  that  of  6,000/.,  by  a  collision  for  which  both 
are  to  blame  ;  then,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned,  A.  owes  B. 
nothing,  and  B.  owes  A.  2,000/.  A.'s  underwriters,  therefore, 
pay  10,000/.  to  her  owners  on  their  ordinary  policy,  nothing 
in  respect  of  the  collision  clause,  and  by  subrogation  receive 
the  2,000/.  from  B.  B.'s  imderwriters  pay  B.  6,000/.,  and  also, 
under  the  collision  clause,  three-fourths  of  the  2,000/.  which 

B.  has  had  to  pay  A. ;  for  the  remaining  500/.  B.,  unless 
otherwise  protected,  is  uninsured.     The  result  is  that : — 


Sect.  798. 


A.'s  underwriters  pay 
B.'s  „  „ 

B.  loses    . 


£8,000 

7,500 

500 

£16,000 


{b)  See  The  Stoomvart  Maat- 
scbappy  Nederland  v.  The  P.  &  O. 
Steam  Nayig.  Co.  or  The  Khedive 
(1882)  7  App.  Ca8.  796 ;  overruling 
Chapman  c.  Boyal  Netherlands 
Steam  Navig.  Co.  (1879),  4  P.  D. 
157.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
simnltaneonslj  with  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  The  Khedive, 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  came  to  a  similar  conclusion 
in  The  North  Star  (1882),  106  U.  S. 
17.  See  also  The  Scotland  (1881), 
106  U.  S.  24. 

{o)  Of.  The  London  S.S.  Owners' 
Ins.  Co.  r.  The  Grampian  S.S.  Co. 
(1889),  24  Q.  B.  D.  32,  663  (0.  A.). 
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Sect.  798.  Were  the  claims  to  be  considered  as  cross-liabilities,  apart 
from  the  principle  established  in  The  Khedive  (d),  the 
figures  would  work  out  as  follows  : — A.'s  underwriter  would 
pay  10,000/.,  and  would  also  pay  three-fourths  of  half  of 
B.'s  damage,  or  2,250/.,  under  the  collision  clause.  Against 
this  they  would  be  entitled  by  subrogation  to  receive  from 
B.  5,000/.,  or  half  of  A.'s  damage.  The  balance  of  the  half 
of  B.'s  damage,  viz.,  750/.,  would  fall  on  A.  B.'s  under- 
writers would  pay  6,000/.,  and  would  also  pay  three- fourths 
of  half  of  A.'s  damage,  or  3,750/.,  under  the  collision  clause ; 
and  against  this  they  would  likewise  be  entitled  by  subroga- 
tion to  receive  from  A.  3,000/.,  or  half  of  B.'s  damage.  The 
balance  of  the  half  of  A.'s  damage  (1,250/.)  would,  according 
to  this  method  of  computation,  fall  on  B.  The  result  is 
that— 

A.'s  underwriters  would  pay  .  .  J67,250 

A.  would  be  unprotected  for  .  .  750 
B.'s  underwriters  would  pay  .  .  6,750 

B.  would  be  unprotected  for  .  .  1,250 

£16,000 

794.  For  further  examples  of  how  the  principle  of  a  single 
liability  works  out  in  different  cases— showing,  too,  how 
settlements  are  complicated  by  limitations  of  liability,  and 
by  claims  of  cargo-owners  in  addition  to  those  of  ship — the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  in  Mr.  McArthur's  work, 
where  the  matter  is  dealt  with.  It  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary thus  shortly  to  discuss  the  point  in  this  work,  especially 
in  view  of  a  clause  which  is  now  often  inserted  in  policies,  and 
**  Cross  is,  in  fact,  incorporated  with  the  Institute  Clauses — ^both  time 

Clause.*^^  and  voyage — providing  that,  unless  liability  is  limited, "  claims 
shall  be  settled  on  the  principle  of  cross-liabilities,  as  if  the 
owners  of  each  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  owners 
of  the  other  of  such  vessels  such  one-half  or  other  proportion 
of  the  latter's  damages  as  may  have  been  properly  allowed  in 

(d)   Ubi  supra. 
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awertaming  the  balance  or  sum  payable  by  or  to  the  assured    Sect.  794. 
in  consequence  of  such  collision." 

795.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  collision  What  is  a 
clause  into  operation,  there  must  be  a  collision  between  the 
ship  insured  and  some  other  ship  or  vessel  (e),  and  that  the 
only  damages  insured  against  are  (in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  clause)  sums  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  latter  vessel 
in  consequence  thereof.  The  shipowner  is  therefore  not  pro- 
tected against  liability  due  to  his  vessel  running  into  a  dock- 
wall,  breakwater,  pontoon,  or  anything  that  is  not  another 
ship  (/) ;  nor,  even  where  there  has  been  a  collision  between 
his  ship  and  another  ship,  is  he  indemnified  in  respect  to  any 
damages  which  he  may  in  consequence  thereof  be  compelled 
to  pay  to  any  third  person  (g).     But  when  there  has  once 


(«)  It  has  been  held,  however,  by 
the  House  of  Lords  that  a  coUision 
between  A.'s  tug  and  B.  is  a  coUitdon 
between  A.  and  B.  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  R.  D.  C.     The  Niobe, 
[1891]  A.  C.   401.      See   Weetem 
Tanflit  Co.  *.   Bro^Ti   (1907),    152 
Fed.  R.  47C.    So  also  where  a  yessel 
struck  upon  the  anchor  of  another 
Tctficl,  this  was  held  to  be  a  oollision 
with  the  latter.     Margetts  v.  Ocean 
Coip.,  [1901]    2    K.    B.   792.      In 
Bomham  v.  China  Mutual  Ins.  Go. 
(1905),  189  Mass.  R.  200,  the  Supreme 
Goort  of   Massachusetts   held   that 
sinking  a  sunken  vessel,  the  cost  of 
repairing  which  would  have  exceeded 
her  repaired  value,  was  not  a  **  colli - 
son  with  another  vessel,'*  but  with 
a  wreck.    Of.    Chandler   r.  Blogg, 
[1898]  1  Q.  B.  32.     See  further,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  *  *  collision,"  post, 
)8i6. 

'\f,  This  risk  is,  however,  often 
Mpteesly  included.  See  The  Munroe, 
[1893]  P.  248 ;  Union  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
f.  Borwick,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  279.  See 
^  Newtown  Creek  Towing  Co.  v. 
Aetna  Inn.  Co.  (1900),  163  N.  Y.  114. 


{g)  This  liability  is,  however, 
covered  by  the  Institute  Clause, 
which  provides  for  payments  made 
not  merely  to  the  owners  of  the 
other  ship  or  her  cargo,  but  **to  any 
other  person  or  persons."  This 
Institute  Clause,  however,  did  not 
provide  for  the  case  of  two  vessels 
belonging  to  the  same  owner  coming 
into  collision.  In  such  a  case,  ship  A. 
having  been  damaged  by  ship  B. 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  latter, 
though  entitled  to  recover  from  her 
own  underwriters  for  the  actual 
damage  sustained,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  recover  her  demurrage, 
because  the  cuuimon  owner  could 
not  sue  himself.  The  underwriter 
on  B.  therefore  escaped  liability, 
B.  not  having  had  to  pay  damages 
to  any  third  person.  Cases  of  this 
nature  have  recently  been  met  by 
the  Sister  Ship  Clause,  now  one  of 
the  Institute  Clauses,  which  provides 
that,  "should  the  vessel  hereby  in- 
sured come  into  oollision  with  or 
receive  salvage  services  from  another 
vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part 
to  the  same  owners,  or  under  the 
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Sect.  706.  been  a  collision  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  he  is  pro- 
tected against  all  damages,  direct  or  consequential,  occasioned 
thereby,  which  the  owners  of  the  other  vessel  or  of  her  cargo 
may  be  entitled  to  recover  from  him.  If,  for  example,  in 
consequence  of  a  collision  between  vessels  A.  and  B.,  for 
which  A.  is  solely  to  blame,  B.  makes  payments  to  a  third 
party,  for  the  reimbursement  of  which  A.  is  responsible,  A. 
may,  under  this  clause,  include  these  payments  in  his  account 
against  his  underwriters.  Similarly,  if  in  consequence  of 
such  a  collision  B.  is  forced  ashore,  or  into  collision  with  some 
other  body,  the  damages  thereby  occasioned  to  B.  and  payable 
by  A.  are  recoverable  under  the  clause  by  A.  from  his  under- 
writers (h).  The  Institute  Clauses,  however,  contain  a  proviso, 
which  may  apply  to  cases  of  this  nature,  protecting  the  imder- 
writers  against  liabilities  "  for  removal  of  obstructions  under 
statutory  powers  (0,  for  injury  to  harbours,  wharves,  piers, 
stages,  and  similar  structures,  consequent  on  such  collision,  or 
in  respect  of  the  cargo  or  engagements  of  the  insured  vessel, 
or  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury." 

Liniited  pro-        796.  From  the  above  discussion  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
ded  by  colli-     running  down  clause  does  not  apply  to  every  collision  which 
auae.      ^^^  occasion  damages  to  the  shipowner,  but  that  there  may 
frequently  be  heads  of  damage  which  are  totally  uninsured 
against ;  and  it  will  further  be  remembered  that  in  no  case 

same  management,  the  assured  shall  solely  to  blame  for  sinking  vessel  V., 

have  the  same  rights  under  this  policy  were  not  entitled  to  recover  from 

as  they  would  have  were  the  other  their  underwriters  a  sum  which  they 

vessel  entirely  the  property  of  owners  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  owners 

not  interested  in  the  vessel  hereby  of  V.,  being  the  expenses  which  the 

insured.' '  owners  of  V.  had  been  compelled 

(A)  For    further    instances,    see  to  pay  River  Commissioners  for  re- 

McArthur,  2nd  ed.  p.  322.     Where  moving  the  wreck.     Burger  r.  In- 

the    underwriters  were   only  liable  demnity  Mutual  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1900] 

to    reimburse    payments    made   by  2  Q.  B.  348. 

the  assured  **  in  respect  of  injury  to  (i)  See  The  North  Britain,  [1894] 

such  other  ship  or  vessel  itself,"  it  P.  77 ;  Tatham  v.  Burr,  [1898]  A. 

was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  C.  382;  Chapman  v,  Fisher  (1904), 

reversing    Mathew,    J.,    that    the  20  Times  L.  B.  319. 
owners    of    vessel    D.,  which  was 


sion  clause. 
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does  it  purport  to  insure  against  more  than  three-fourths  of  Sect.  796. 
the  damage  sustained.  Such  and  similar  liabilities,  formerly 
known  as  "  uninsurable/'  it  was  the  practice  and  the  policy  of 
English  underwriters  to  refuse  to  cover  (A:),  with  the  object, 
apparently,  of  ensuring  that  the  shipowner  should  be  sub- 
stantially interested  in  securing  the  safety  of  his  vessel.  And 
this  practice  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  ordinary  Lloyd's  policies, 
and  in  those  of  the  principal  insurance  companies.  But  in 
more  recent  years,  in  view  of  the  increasing  value  of  the 
interests  exposed  to  risk  in  a  marine  adventure,  shipowners 
have  found  it  necessary  to  secure  for  themselves  further  pro- 
tection. Such  necessity  is,  no  doubt,  partly  accountable  Methods  of 
for  the  formation  and  development  of  certain  classes  of  the  ^te  ^- 
modem  clubs,  or  mutual  insurance  associations,  which  under-  *®°**^°' 
take  special  risks  not  covered  by  ordinary  policies.  It  is 
sometimes  made  an  express  stipulation  by  the  rules  of 
clubs  of  this  class  that  vessels  entered  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
fully  insured  in  an  ordinary  policy  on  ship  with  the  running- 
down  clause  attached,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  protection  is 
afEorded  except  in  respect  of  losses  which  are  not  covered  by 
such  a  policy.  In  recent  years  underwriters  have  by  degrees 
somewhat  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  insurances  (/),  and 


eventually  a  "  full  protection  policy  "  was  introduced  by  cer- 
tain Liverpool  insurance  companies,  "  which  was  in  effect  a 
Lloyd's  policy  on  the  hull  of  a  vessel  without  the  collision 
clause,  but  with  clauses  added  dealing  with  all  the  important 
liabilities  of  the  shipowner."  This  form  of  policy  goes  far 
towards  giving  shipowners  the  "  full  protection  "  which  they 
desire  {m). 

797.  Notwithstanding  the  large  business  now  done  by  the 
clubs,  and  the  introduction  of  full  protection  policies,  Lloyd's 


(it)  Gow,  244.  and  Mr.  Mc  Arthur's  the  editors  have 

(/)  E.g.,   a  "four-fourths'*  run-  made  frequent  use,  especially  in  the 

ning-down  clause  has  in  a  few  cases  present  context.    To  these  the  reader 

been  agreed  to.    Gk>w,  264.  is  referred  for  further  information. 
(m)  See  Gow,  254,  of  which  work 


tion 


dlprote< 
policy." 
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Sect.  797. 


Warranty  to 
remain  par- 
tially un- 
insured. 


and  some  of  the  principal  companies  have,  nevertheless,  made 
attempts  to  keep  the  shipowner  uninsured  in  respect  of  some 
portion,  at  least,  of  his  risks  and  liabilities  by  the  insertion, 
for  instance,  of  a  clause  whereby  the  shipowner  is  made  to 
warrant  that  he  remains  to  a  stiptdated  extent  uninsured  else- 
where. A  breach  of  such  a  warranty  would,  of  course,  avoid 
the  policy  in  toto.  A  question  has  arisen  in  our  Courts  as  to 
whether  this  warranty  is  broken  by  effecting  an  insurance 
against  the  margin  of  liabilities  so  reserved  by  what  is  known 
as  an  "honour  policy"  which,  though  legally  void,  is  in 
practice  treated  as  binding.  This  question  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  Kennedy,  J.,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  left 
the  point  open  (w).  Another  similar  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  a  breach  of  the  warranty  is  committed  when 
a  shipowner  effects  a  further  valid  insurance  which  in  form 
undoubtedly  transgresses  the  stipulated  margin,  with  the 
object,  however,  not  of  securing  further  cover,  but  only  of 
protecting  himself  against  the  anticipated  insolvency  of  the 
original  underwriters.  It  was  decided  by  Mathew,  J.,  that 
under  such  circumstances  an  owner  is  justified  in  taking  out 
additional  policies,  and  commits  no  breach  of  his  warranty  by 
so  doing  (o).  The  policy  valuation  is  binding  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  warranty.  Where,  therefore,  a  vessel  was 
valued  in  the  policy  at  3,750/.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
assured  should  keep  one-fifth  insured,  the  shipowner  was  not 
allowed  to  prove  that  her  real  value  was  5,000/.,  and  that  not 
having  insured  beyond  4,000/.,  he  had  committed  no  breach 
of  his  undertaking  (jo). 

Effect  of  798.  It  is  an  established  principle  in  this  country,  to  which 

negligence  of 

the  assured  or  effect  is  given  in  sect.  55  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (y), 
hiij  agents. 

(«)  Roddick  r.  Indemnity  Mutual 

Marine  Ins.  CJo.,  Ltd.,  [1896]  1  Q.  B. 

836;  [i895]2Q.B.380:   «»/<?,§  637. 

A  similar  point  has  frequently  been 

raised  in  America  on   fire  policies, 

where  it  has  been  generally  held  that 

such  a  wan*anty  is  not  broken  unless 

the  subsequent  insurance  is  valid. 

See  Hubbard  v.  Hartford  Fi]*e  Ins. 


Co.  (1871),  33  Iowa,  326,  and 
there  cited;  Thomas  r.  Builders*  Fire 
lus.  Co.  (1876),  119  Mass.  121. 

(o)  General  Ins.  Co.  of  Trieste  r. 
Cory,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  336. 

(p)  Muirhead  v.  Forth  and  North 
Sea,  &c.  Assoc.,  [1894]  A.  C.  at 
p.  79. 

{q)  Ante,  §  776. 
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that,  supposing  the  vessel,  orew  and  equipments  to  have  been    Sect.  798. 
originally  suflBoient,  and  a  captain  to  have  been  provided  of  Where  the 
competent  skill,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  any  loss  proxi-  worthy  and 
mately  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against,  although  it  may  ^^^|!^  ^^ 
have  been  remotely  occasioned  by  the  neffliffence  or  mis-  the  outset,  the 

•^  .  X      «     1  .  underwriter 

oonduct  (not  amountmg  to  barratry)  of  the  captain  or  crew,  wiU  be  liable 

whether  such  negligence  or  misconduct  consist  in  omitting  proximately 

some  act  which  ought  to  be  done,  or  doing  an  act  which  ^^i^ing^Jii^ 

oufirht  not  to  be  done,  in  the  course  of  the  navigation  (r).  against, 
^^  ,  o  \  /     though  re- 

The  law  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  («).  moteiv  occa- 

flionea  by  the 

A  Bussian  ship,  which  was  seaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  negligence  of 
risk,  was  compelled  to  winter  in  a  port  in  the  Ghilf  of  Q^ew. 
Finland  under  the  charge  of  the  mate,  and  was,  owing  to  his 
negligence  in  not  extinguishing  a  fire  which  he  had  lighted 
in  her  (^bin,  burnt  while  he  was  absent  on  board  another 
vessel :  the  Court  held  that,  as  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  proxi- 
mately caused  by  fire  (one  of  the  perils  insured  against)  the 
underwriters  were  liable,  though  it  was  remotely  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  the  mate  (t). 

The  Court  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  a  case  where 
sugars  were  lost  in  the  course  of  being  conveyed  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  West  Indian 
trade,  in  a  sloop  adequately  manned  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  drifted  on  the  rocks  in  consequence  of  the  seamen  in 
charge  of  her  all  going  to  sleep,  in  gross  neglect  of.  their 
duty  (m). 

A  ship,  which  was  obliged,  owing  to  her  being  a  sharp- 
built  vessel,  to  be  lashed  to  a  harbour  pier,  fell  over  when  the 


(r)  Busk  V,  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  M.  &  W.   476 ;  Trinder  &  Co.   r. 

(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  72;  Walker  v,  Thamea  &   Mersey  Mar.  Ins.    Co., 

Maitland  (1821),  6  B.  &  Aid.  171 ;  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114. 

Bishop  v.Pentland  (1827),  7  B.&Cr.  (»)  See  Phillips,  Ins.  s.    1049;  3 

219  ;    Holdsworth  r.   Wise   (1828),  Kent,  Com.  304,  306. 

ibid.   794 ;  Shore  v,  BentaU  (1828),  {i)  Bask  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 

ibid,  798 ;  PhiUips  v,  Headlam  (1831),  (1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  72. 

2  B.  &   Ad.   380;  Dixon  v,  Sadler  («)  Walker  v.  Maitland  (1821),  6 

(1839),  6  M.  &  W.  405 ;  8  M.  &  W.  B.  &  Aid.  171. 
895;  Redman  v.  Wilson  (1845),   14 
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Sect.  798.  tide  left  her,  and  was  stove  in  and  stranded  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  gross  negligence  of  the  mate  in  not  procuring  a  rope  of 
sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose :  the  Court,  on  the  same 
principle,  held  the  underwriters  liable  (;r). 

A  ship  insured  on  an  entire  voyage  out  and  home,  having 
been  seaworthy  at  the  outset,  was  lost  on  her  passage  home 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  the  underwriters  were  held  not  to  be 
discharged  by  the  captain's  negligence  and  misconduct  in 
sailing  with  her  on  this  homeward  passage  in  such  a  state  of 
leakiness  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  pumped  out  by  the  crew  every 
two  hours  (y). 

The  master  of  a  vessel  which  had  sailed  from  Eotterdam 
to  Sunderland  in  a  seaworthy  state,  on  her  arriving  oflF  a 
point  about  four  miles  from  Sunderland,  negligently  and  im- 
properly (but  not  barratrously)  heaved  overboard  so  much 
of  her  ballast  that  the  vessel  was  by  a  sudden  squall  driven 
on  her  beam  ends,  sunk  and  totally  lost :  the  Court  held 
that,  as  this  loss  was  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  the  assured  might  recover,  though  it  was  remotely 
occasioned  by  the  improper  act  of  the  master  (s). 

A  ship  engaged  in  the  African  teak  trade,  and  insured  on 
a  voyage  out  and  home,  had  been  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  risk,  but  at  Sierra  Leone  had  been  so 
unskilfully  loaded  by  the  native  lumpers  that  on  commencing 
her  voyage  home  she  was  found  unable  to  keep  the  sea,  and 
was  run  ashore  in  order  to  prevent  her  sinking  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  river :  the  Court,  upon  the  same  principle  as  in 
previous  decisions,  held  the  underwriters  liable  for  this 
loss  (a). 

So,  too,  damage  to  cargo  by  sea-water  occasioned,  whilst 
the  vessel  was  loading  in  port,  by  the  negligence  of  the  crew 

(x)  Bishop  V.  Pentland  (1827),  7  W.  895. 

B.  &  Cr.  219.  W  Redman  v,  Wilson  (1846),   14 

(y)  Holdsworth  v.  Wise  (1828),  7  M.  &  W.  476.     See  also  Hodgson  p. 

B.&Cr.  794;  Shore  tJ.BentaU  (1828),  Malcolm  (1806),  2  B.  &  P.  N.   R. 

ibid.  798,  tit  notis.  336  ;     Carrathers    v,     Sjdebotham 

(2)  Dixon  V.  Sadler  (1839),  6  M.  &  (1816),  4  M.  &  S.  77. 
W.  40o ;  aflfirmod  (in  error),  8  M.  & 
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in  leaving  open  some  oooks  or  valves  in  the  machinery,  was    Sect.  798. 
held  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  insured  against,  and  to  be  recover- 
able from  underwriters  notwithstanding  such  negligence  (b). 


799.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  sect.  55  (2)  (a) 

of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (c),  although  it  is  not  expressly 

80  provided  therein,  that,  ev<  n  where  the  peril  occasioning 

the  loss  has  been  due  to  the  negligence  (not  amounting  to 

wilful  misconduct)  of  the  assured  themselves,  the  underwriter 

will  not,  on  account  of  such  negligence,  be  relieved  from 

liability.     It  was  so  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a 

recent  case  (d).     The  action  was  brought  by  the  owners  of 

the  "  Ghdnsborough  ''  for  a  total  loss  of  freight.     The  loss  of 

freight  was  due  to  a  stranding ;  the  stranding  was  due  to  the 

n^ligence  of  the  master.    The  master  was  also  a  part-owner; 

and  the  main  question  in  the  case  was  whether  or  not  his 

daim  was  barred  by  his  own  negligence.     It  was  held  that 

there  was  no  warranty  by  a  part-owner  that  he  would  not 

personally  be  guilty  of  negligent    navigation   during    the 

voyage  covered  by  the  policy,  and  that  nothing  short  of 

dolm  or  wilful  misconduct  would  disqualify  him  from  re- 

oovering.    "  The  risk  undertaken  by  an  underwriter  upon  a 

policy  covering  perils  of  the  sea,"  said  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  J., 

**is  that  if  the  subject-matter  insured  is  lost  or  damaged 

immediately  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  he  will  be  responsible, 

and,  in  my  judgment,  it  matters  not  if  the  loss  or  damage  is 

remotely  caused  by  the  negligent  navigation  of  the  captain 

or  crew,  or  of  the  assured  himself,  always  assuming  that  the 

loss  is  not  occasioned  by  the  wilful  act  of  the  assured  "  (e). 

Of  course,  if  it  can  be  shown,  in  the  case  of  a  voyage 
policy,  that  the  master  when  appointed  was  wholly  incom- 


And  negli- 
gence, even 
of  the  assured 
himself,  will 
not  preclude 
him  from 
recovery. 


If  the  master, 
crew  or  ship, 
were  origin- 


%  DaTidflon  v.  Bumand  (1868), 
L.B.4C.P.  117. 

W  Ante,  i  775. 

[i)  Trinder  &  Co.  v,  Thames  & 
IfcneyCo.,  [1898]2Q.  B.  114. 

W  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  at  p.  124.     As 


to  non-recovery  according  to  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  loss  caused 
by  the  wilful  act  of  the  master,  as 
agent  of  the  assured,  see  Standard 
Marine  Ins.  Ck).  v.  Nome  Beach  Go. 
(1904),  133  Fed.  R.  636. 
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Sect.  799. 

ally  deficient, 
this  is  matter 
of  defenoe 
under  the  plea 
of  unsea- 
worthiness. 

Loss  caused 
by  wilfully 
sending  the 
ship  to  sea 
and  keeping 
her  there 
unseaworthy, 
is  a  defence 
even  under  a 
time  policy. 


Duty  to  avert 
or  minimise 
a  loss. 


petent  (/),  that  the  crew  were  insuflSeient  (^),  or  the  ship  in 
any  way  unseaworthy  at  the  outset  of  the  risk,  this  is  matter 
of  defence,  of  wliich  the  underwiiters  may  avail  themselves 
under  a  plea  of  unseaworthiness. 

Even  under  a  time  policy,  though  it  is  established  law  that 
there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  it  has  been 
held,  since  the  decision  to  that  effect  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (A),  that  a  plea  that  the  vessel  was  wrongfully  and 
wilfully  sent  to  sea  unseaworthy,  and  kept  there  unsea- 
worthy and  without  a  proper  master  and  crew,  whereby  she 
was  lost,  is  a  good  defence  to  an  action  on  the  policy  {i) ;  and 
it  is  always  open  to  the  underwriter  to  show  that  the  loss 
arose,  not  from  any  peril  insured  against,  but  directly  owing 
to  the  imseaworthy  condition  in  which  the  vessel  sailed  (k). 

799a.  So  far  it  seems  clear  that  the  insurer  is  liable  for 
any  loss  caused  proximately  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
imless  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  wilful  misconduct  of 
the  assured  himself.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider 
sect.  78  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  which,  after  enumera- 
ting the  expenses  recoverable  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause,  provides  in  sub-sect.  4  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
assured  and  his  agents,  in  all  cases,  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  averting  or  minimising 
a  loss." 

The  existence  of  such  a  duty  has  been  judicially  recog- 
nised both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States  (/) ;  and 


(/)  Tait  V,  Levi  (1811),  14  East, 
481  ;  see  also  Gregson  v.  Gilbert 
(1783),  3  Dougl.  232;  Park  on  Lis. 
138. 

(y)  Forshaw  v.  Chabert  (1821),  3 
Brod.  &  B.  158. 

(A)  Gibson  V.  Small  (1854),  4  H.L. 
Gas.  353. 

(t)  Thompson  v.  Hopper  (1856),  6 
E.  &  B.  172,  937.  Cf.  Dudgeon  v. 
Pembroke  (1877),  2  App.  Gas.  284. 

(k)  Fawcus  f?.  Sarsfield  (1856),  6 


E.  &  B.  192  ;  Ballantyne  v.  Mao- 
kinnon,  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  456.  See  the 
Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  39  (5),  ante,  §  697. 
(/)  See  Currie  v.  Bombay  Native 
Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  72,  81, 
81  ;  Columbian  Ins.  Go.  v,  Ashby 
(1830),  4  Peters,  Sap.  Gt.  R.  139, 
143.  See  also  Eidston  v.  Empire 
Ins.  Go.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  636, 
544;  and  Mayer  v.  Ralli  (1876),  1 
C.  P.  D.  368,  368,  371 ;  but  the  duty 
of  the  master  mentioned  in  the  two 
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Amould,  writing  in  1848,  stated  that  it  had  long  been  Sect.  799a. 
settled  that  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  assured  to  labour  for 
the  recovery  and  restitution  of  detained  or  damaged  pro- 
perty (m).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  case  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  decide  that  the  assured  owes  such  a  duty  in 
the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term  to  the  insurer,  or  what  are 
the  legal  consequences  of  a  breach  thereof,  though  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  in  Currie  v.  Bombay  Insurance  Co. 
is  partly  based  on  there  having  been  a  breach  of  this  duty 
which  prevented  the  assured  from  recovering  on  his  policy  (n). 
If  the  effect  of  the  provision  imder  discussion  is  that  the 
assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  proximately  caused  by  a 
peril  insured  against,  on  the  ground  of  an  omission  on  his 


laflt-mentioned  oases  seems  to  be  one 
owing  rather  to  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  than  to  the  insurers.  In 
Eidston  v.  Empire  Ins.  Co.,  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  (1867),  L.  R. 
2  C.  P.  at  p.  366,  Kelly,  C.  B., 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Coort, 
said  that,  although  not  unreasonable, 
it  had  never  been  held  to  be  law  in 
this  country  that  if  the  owner  of 
freight  fails  to  earn  it  by  his  own 
default,  he  should  be  disentitled  to 
recover  it  against  the  insurer. 

(w)  Amould,  Ist  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  35 ; 
see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  1190.  See  anUf 
}  22,  post,  {  1218.  Amould  cites 
MitcheU  v.  Edie  (1787),  1  T.  R.  608, 
which  doee  not  seem  to  be  in  point. 
See  also  MoArthur,  p.  263. 

(«)  The  policy  was  on  a  cargo  of 
timber,  against  total  loss  only,  and 
the  ship  having  gone  aground  and 
become  a  wreck,  the  master,  without 
taking  any  steps  to  save  the  cargo, 
gave  notice  of  abandonment  to  the 
insurers  thereof,  and  sold  ship  and 
cargo  in  one  lot.  Part  of  the  cargo 
was  subsequently  saved.  The  Judi- 
cial Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  time  between  the 
grounding  of  the  ship  and  the  sale, 
at  which  the  assured  were  entitled 

A. — VOL.  II. 


to  treat  the  carg^  as  having  been 
totally  lost  (L.  R.  3  P.  C.  at  p.  82). 
The  total  loss,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
have  occurred,  was  therefore  the 
result  not  of  a  peril  insured  against, 
but  of  an  unjustifiable  sale.  Their 
Lordships,  however,  also  said  (p.  81) : 
**  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the 
cargo  was  in  such  a  condition  at  this 
time  (».«.,  shortly  before  the  sale) 
that  it  might  be  regarded  as  totally 
lost,  if  previously  a  portion  of  it,  at 
least,  might  have  been  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  the  captain  acting  for 
the  assured,  and  he  chose  not  to 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  save  it, 
how  can  the  assured  recover  from  the 
underwriters  a  loss  which  was  made 
total  by  their  own  negligence  ?  This, 
in  itself,  would  be  an  answer  to  the 
claim  of  a  total  loss  upon  the  policy 
on  the  timber.'*  They  further  said 
(p.  82) :  "  This  omission  of  the  cap- 
tain to  take  any  steps  towards  saying 
the  cargo,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
probable  that  his  endeavours  would 
be  successful,  in  their  Lordships* 
judgment,  precludes  the  assured  from 
recovering  for  a  total  loss  of  the  cargo 
into  whatever  condition  it  might 
have  been  brought  afterwards." 

3r 
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Sect.  799a.  part  (not  amounting  to  wilful  misconduct),  or  on  the  part  of 
his  agent,  to  take  some  step  to  avert  the  loss,  it  limits  the 
operation  of  sect.  55  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  and  seems 
to  conflict  to  some  extent  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
decision  in  Trinder  v.  Thames  and  Mersey  Insurance  Co.  (o) 
is  founded. 

800.  Where  the  loss  is  not  proximately  caused  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  but  is  directly  referable  to  the  negligence 
or  misconduct  of  the  master  or  other  agents  of  the  assured, 
not  amounting  to  barratry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
underwriters  would  be  thereby  discharged. 

Thus — to  take  a  C€we  recorded  by  Emerigon  as  having 
actually  occurred  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague 
of  Marseilles  in  1720— where  the  master  of  a  ship,  part  of 
whose  crew  had  died  of  the  plague  on  the  voyage,  sailed  into 
that  city  with  a  false  biU  of  health,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  ship  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  this  misconduct  was  held  to 
discharge  the  underwriters  {p). 

The  following  English  case  seems  to  have  proceeded  on 
the  same  ground : — ^A  ship  having  been  driven  ashore  near 
the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas  (West  Indies)  was  afterwards  got 
off  very  little  injured,  and  might  have  been  repaired  but  for 
the  negligence  of  the  agents  of  the  assured  in  the  island,  who 
allowed  her  to  be  condemned  and  broken  up  after  two  very 
hasty  and  imperfect  surveys ;  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury 
that  the  underwriters  would  not  be  liable  for  the  total  loss 
by  condemnation  and  sale,  if,  in  their  opinion,  such  loss  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
agents  of  the  assured  {q), 

801.  A  fortiori,  where  the  loss  is  not  proximately  caused 
by  a  peril  insured  against,  but  is  directly  referable  to  the  act 
of  the  assured  himself,  the  underwiiter  will  not  be  liable  (r). 

(o)  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  114.  &  Mood.  182.     See,  as  to  the  S.  P., 

(p)  1    Emerigon,    c.    xii.    s.    13,  Bradford  v.  Levy  (1826),  2  C.  &  P. 

p.  429.  137. 

{q)  Tannert'.  Bennett  (1826),  Ryan  (r)  Mar.    Ins.    Act,    a.   66,   ante^ 
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So,  too,  it  has  been  held  that  an  assured  cannot,  by  forcing    Sect.  801. 
a  sale  at  a  port  of  refuge  of  a  cargo  which  is  partly  damaged,  the  aswired 

himfielf  is  not 
at  the  risk  of 
(1806),   7  East,  367,  where,  under  the  under- 
similar  ciroumstances,  a  loss  of  cargo  writers. 


}  776 ;  Bell  v.  Carstairs  (1811),  14 
East,  374,  has  been  cited  in  support 
of  this  obvious  proposition.  The 
facts  in  that  case  were  that  a  neutral 
Am^oan  ship  was  captured  hj  a 
French  privateer,  and  was  after- 
wards with  her  cargo  condemned 
by  a  French  Court  as  prize,  upon 
the  express  ground  that  the  ship 
was  not  furnished  with  the  docu- 
ments which,  according  to  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United 
States,  were  necessary  to  prove  her 
American  nationality.  The  plain- 
tiffs, who  owned  ship,  freight  and 
cargo,  thereupon  brought  an  action 
on  English  policies  of  insurance, 
averring  a  loss  by  capture.  The 
principal  arguments  used  on  behalf 
of  the  underwriter  were,  first,  that 
there  was  an  implied  warranty  in 
every  policy  that  a  vessel  should  be 
properly  documented,  and  secondly, 
that  the  loss  was  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  owners  in  failing  to 
supply  proper  documents.  Effect 
was  given  in  some  way  to  the  latter 
contention,  and  the  case  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  underwriter,  but  it 
IB  not  clear  precisely  on  what  ground . 
There  are  expressions  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  delivered  by  Lord 
EUenborough  which  suggest  that 
the  ratio  decidendi  of  the  case  was 
that  the  loss  was  due  to  the  con- 
demnation, and  not  the  capture,  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  neither  the  con- 
demnation itself,  nor  its  cause  (i.^., 
the  want  of  necessary  documents), 
was  a  peril  insured  ag^ainst.  But  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  Court  simply 
considered  that  the  assured  ought 
not  to  be  aUowed  to  recover  for  a 
loss  occasioned  by  his  own  act  or 
default.  It  is  otherwise  difficult  to 
understand  the  care  taken  to  distin- 
giDBh  the  case  from  Dawson  v,  Atty 

3 


was  held  to  be  a  loss  by  capture, 
and  the  cargo  -owner,  having  no  duty 
to  supply  documents,  and  so  having 
been  guilty  of  no  negligence  or 
breach  of  duty  in  not  supplying 
them,  was  allowed  to  recover. 

The  following  passage,  cited  from 
the  judgment  of  Colh'ns,  L.  J.,  in 
Trinder  &  Co.  r.  Thames  &  Mersey 
Marine  Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  at 
p.  128,  shows  the  views  taken  in 
earlier  editions  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  authorities : — 

*'The  cases  based  on  the  absence 
of  documents  may  be  rested  on  two 
grounds,  assuming  that  the  act  of 
the  assured  fell  short  of  dolus^  which 
is  not  clear — (a)  That  in  the  case  of 
insurance  against  capture  there  is 
an  implied  contract  that  the  ship 
shall  be  properly  documented.  It 
is  put  on  this  ground  by  Phillips, 
8.  746,  and  by  Amould,  p.  668, 6th  ed. 
(b)  That  capture  insured  against, 
being  not  the  mere  detention  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  of  documents, 
but  the  taking  *  with  intent  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  all  dominion  or 
right  of  property  over  the  thing 
taken'  (Amould,  p.  748,  6th  ed., 
citing  Emerigon,  p.  428),  Hhe  want 
of  documents  may  be  regarded  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss.* 
Willes,  J.,  in  Thompson  v.  Hopper, 
explains  these  cases  on  this  ground. 
Referring  to  Bell  v.  Carstairs,  he 
says : — *  The  loss  was  the  immediate 
and  direct  result  of  the  want  of 
proper  papers,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  by  the  law 
which  authorized  its  capture,  if  not 
by  the  general  maritime  law  (see 
Roccus),  to  be  provided  with  those 
papers,  and  the  want  of  them  was 
the  direct,  immediate  and  only  cause 

i2 
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Sect.  801.  thereby  convert  it  into  a  total  loss  under  a  policy  which  is 
"free  from  average"  (s).  And,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
underwriter  is  not  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  bad  stow- 


GKK>d8  carried 
on  deck. 


(t). 

In  accordance  with  a  well-recognised  usage,  the  loss  of 
goods  carried  on  deck,  that  being  considered  an  improper  and 
unsafe  place  to  carry  them,  is  not  recoverable  imder  a  general 
policy  on  goods,  unless  they  are  so  carried  by  virtue  of  a 
general  usage  of  trade,  with  which  the  underwriter  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  familiar  (w).     In  practice,  they  are 


of  the  I0B8.' " 

Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  these 
weighty  expressions  of  opinion,  the 
editors  venture  to  submit  that  there 
is  g^reat  difficulty  in  following  the 
fine  distinction  between  loss  by  cap- 
ture and  loss  by  condemnation.  As 
soon  as  the  vessel  was  captured  by 
the  privateer  (whose  object  was  to 
obtain  her  condemnation  by  a  prize 
Court),  it  is  submitted  that  there 
was  a  total  loss  by  capture.  The 
subsequent  condemnation  was  not 
necessary  to  constitute  a  total  loss, 
but  only  transformed  what  was 
already  a  constructive  total  loss  into 
a  total  loss  in  respect  of  which  no 
notice  of  abandonment  need  be  given. 
Another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result  is  suggested  by  the  judgments 
of  Ohannell,  J.,  and  Lord  Halsbury, 
in  Andersen  v.  Marten,  [1907]  2 
K.  B.  at  pp.  264,  256;  [1908] 
A.  0.  at  p.  341.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  passage  cited  by 
Collins,  L.  J.,  from  the  5th  edition 
of  this  work  was  in  the  2nd  edition 
(p.  832,  see  this  edition,  §  829)  made 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  an 
intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
rights  of  property,  though  necessary 
to  constitute  a  ''capture*'  proper, 
was  not  requisite  to  constitute  a 
'*  taking  at  sea." 

In  this  context  there  were  dted  in 
former  editions  of  this  work  (2nd  ed. 


p.  798;  6th  ed.  p.  732)  the  two 
convoy  cases  of  Garstairs  v.  AUnntt 
(1813),  3  Gamp.  497,  and  Metcalfe 
V,  Parry  (1814),  4  Gamp.  123,  as 
illustrating  the  principle  that  oa 
underwriter  is  discharged  whenever 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  loss  waa  in 
any  way  brought  about  by  a  violation 
of  the  law  to  which  the  assured  was 
privy.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
such  principle.  The  only  point  dis- 
cussed was  whether  or  not  there  had 
under  particular  circumstances  been 
an  infringement  of  the  Gonvoy  Acts. 
If  there  had,  and  the  assured  was 
privy  thereto,  the  policy  was  by  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Acts — and 
apart  from  any  principle  at  present 
under  consideration  —  ipso  faeto 
avoided.  See  38  Geo.  3,  o.  76;  43 
Geo.  3,  c.  67. 

(«)  Meyer  v.  RaUi  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D. 
368. 

(t)  See  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  ss.  2,  4,  9. 
Bad  stowage  is  expressly  excepted, 
even  in  a  **  full  protection  policy." 

(m)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  Schedule  I. 
rule  17,  ante,  §§  222,  226  ;  Boss  v. 
Thwaite  (1776),  1  Park,  Ins.  23; 
Backhouse  v,  Ripley  (1802),  ibid,  24  ; 
Da  Gosta  v.  Edmunds  (1816),  4  Gamp. 
142  ;  Gould  r.  Oliver  (1837),  4  Buxg, 
N.  G.  134;  Milward  p.  Hibbert 
(1842),  3  Q.  B.  120. 
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often  expressly  covered  by  what  is  known  as  an  "  in  and    Sect.  801. 

over  "  clause.  *  *  In  and 

over"  clause. 

802.  The    extent  of  the    shipowner's    responsibility  for  Statutory 

limitation  of 

damage  caused  to  goods,  or  to  another  ship,  by  the  acts  of  the  owner's 
master  or  mariners  is,  under  the  common  law  of  England,  "^P*^*^     ^' 
limited  only  by  the  full  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage  sus- 
tained (d?). 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  shipping  interest,  our  legis- 
lature has  at  different  times  passed  various  Acts  in  order  to 
limit  this  responsibility  (y).  The  Act  at  present  in  force 
is  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  which  provides  as 
follows : — 

The  owner  (s)  of  a  British  sea-going  ship  or  any  share 
therein  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  good  to  any  extent  what- 
ever any  loss  or  damage  happening  without  his  actual  fault 
or  privity  in  the  following  cases,  namely : — 

(1.)  Where  any  goods,  merchandise  or  other  things  what- 
soever taken  in  or  put  on  board  his  ship  are  lost  or 
damaged  by  reason  of  fire  on  board  the  ship ;  or 

(2.)  Where  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels  or 
precious  stones  taken  in  or  put  on  board  his  ship,  the 
true  nature  and  value  of  which  have  not  at  the  time 
of  shipment  been  declared  by  the  owner  or  shipper 
thereof  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  in  the 
bills  of  lading  or  otherwise  in  writing,  are  lost  or 
damaged  by  reason  of  any  robbery,  embezzlement, 
making  away  with  or  secreting  thereof  (a). 

{z)  Mi>/<lA/»liUTi  on  Shipping,  121  to  whom  the  ship  is  demised :  Mer- 

et  Meq.  chant  Shipping  Act,  1906,  s.  71.   The 

(y)  As  to  the  motives  of  the  legis-  Act  of   1906  was  passed  in  conse- 

lature,  see  the  preamble  of  7  G^o.  2,  quence  of  the  decision  in  The  Hopper 

0.  16 ;  the  remarks  of  Lord  Tenter-  No.  66,  [1907]  P.  254,  which  was 

den  in  Gale  v.  Laurie  (1826),  5  B.  &  afterwards  reversed  by  the  House  of 

Gr.  163 ;  and  of  Parke,  B.,  in  Brown  Lords,  sub  nom.  Sir  John  Jackson, 

r.  Wilkinson  (1847),  16  L.  J.  Exch.  Ltd.   v.   Owners   of    S.S.   Blanche, 

36.  [1908]  A.  C.  126. 

(z)  **  Owner"  in  this  and  thefol-  {a)  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 

lowing  sections  includes  any  charterer  s.  502. 
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Sect.  802.  And  by  sect.  503  of  the  same  {b)  Act :  The  owners  of  a 
ship,  British  or  foreign,  shall  not,  where  all  or  any  of  the 
following  occurrences  take  place  without  their  actual  fault  or 
privity  (that  is  to  say), 

(a)  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to 

any  person  being  carried  in  the  ship  ; 

(b)  Where  any  damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  any  goods, 

merchandise,  or  other  things  whatsoever  on  board 
the  ship ; 

(c)  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to 

any  person  carried  in  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of 
the  improper  navigation  of  the  ship  ; 

(d)  Where  any  loss  or  damage  is  caused  to  any  other 

vessel,  or  to  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things 
whatsoever  on  board  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of 
the  improper  navigation  of  the  ship, 

be  liable  to  damages  beyond  the  following  amounts  (that  is 
to  say)  :  (i.)  In  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury, 
either  alone  or  together  with  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels, 
goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things,  to  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds  for  each  ton  of  their  ship's 
tonnage  ;  and  (ii.)  in  respect  of  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels, 
goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things,  whether  there  be  in 
addition  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  or  not,  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  eight  pounds  for  each  ton  of  their 
ship's  tonnage ;  and  then  follow  provisions  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign. 

These  important  provisions  limit  claims  made  by  owners  of 
foreign  as  well  as  British  ships,  and  apply  to  occurrences 
happening  outside  of  British  jurisdiction  {c), 

•    (i)  Thid  section  has  recently  been  moveable,  by  reason  of  the  improper 

extended  and   applied  to  all  cases  navigation  or  management  of    the 

where  (without  the  actual  fault  or  ship.     Merchant  Shipping  (Liability 

privity  of  the  owners)  any  loss  or  of  Shipowners  and  Others)  Act,  1900. 

damage   is  caused    to    property  or  (c)  The  Amalia  (1863),   32  L.  J. 

rights  of  any  kind,  whether  on  land  Adm.  191. 
or  on   water,   or  whether  fixed  or 
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Sect.  506  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  the  legality  of    Sect.  802. 
insurance  against  the  happening  without  the  owner's  actual  Insurances 
fault  or  privity  of  any  of  the  events  in  respect  of  which  their  Jferchant 
liability  is  so   limited,   and   such  insurances   are   specially  ^^^^^ 
exempted  from  the  requirements   of    the    Stamp   Act  (d). 
They  have  given  rise  to  the  Shipowners'  Protection  Associa- 
tions or  Clubs. 

803.  There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  loss  may  be  Loss  by  the 
occasioned  by  the  public  authoritative  acts  of  the  govern-  government 
ment  of  the  assured:  those,  viz.,  in  which  the  assured  and  ^     eassur    . 
underwriter  are  both  subjects  of  the  same  state,  and  those 
in  which  they  are  subjects  of  different  states. 

In  the  former  class  of  cases  it  may  now  be  taken  as  settled 
law  that  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  all  loss  occasioned  by 
the  public  acts  of  the  home  government  in  detaining,  arrest- 
ing or  laying  an  embargo  on  the  ship  either  in  the  home  or 
a  foreign  port  (e). 

In  the  latter  class  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  justified  by 
law  will  differ  according  as  there  is  war  or  peace  between 
the  two  powers.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  insurance 
on  enemy's  property  is  illegal  {/) ;  we  may  add  that  a  policy, 
legal  when  made,  may  become  invalid  by  what  is  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  hostilities  between  the  government  of  the 
assured  and  that  of  the  insurer  (g). 

Even  as  regards  time  of  peace,  the  principle  was  laid 
down,  and  for  a  long  time  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  "  that  in  all  questions  arising  between  the 
subjects  of  different  states,  each  is  a  party  to  the  public 

(rf)  Stamp    Act,     1891,     s.     93,  (^)  Touteng  r.  Hubbard  (1802),  3 

8ub-8.  (i).  B.  &  P.  291 ;  Aubert  v.  Gray  (1862), 

[e)  Page  v,  Thompson  (1804),  at  3  B.  &  S.  163 ;  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  60. 

N.  P.,   Park,   Ins.    175;    Green  v.  As  to  what  constitutes  an  outbreak 

Young  (1702),  2  Lord  Rajm.  840 ;  of  hostilities,  see  Driefontein  Con- 

S.  C.f2  Salk.  444 ;  see  also  the  dkta  solidated  Mines,  &o.  v.  Janson,  [1900] 

of   Lord   Alvanley  in    Touteng  p.  2  Q.  B.  339;  S.  C,  inO.  A.,  [1901] 

Hubbard  (1802),  3  B.  &  P.  302;  3  2  K.  B.  419;  and  sub  nom.  Janson 

Kent,  Com.  291.  v.  Driefontein,  &o.  in  the  House  of 

(/)  Ante,  §  763.  Lords,  [1902]  A.  0.  484. 
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Sect.  808.  authoritative  acts  of  his  own  government ;  and  on  that 
account  a  foreign  subject  is  as  much  incapacitated  from  making 
the  consequences  of  an  act  of  his  own  state  the  foundation  of 
a  claim  to  indemnity  upon  a  British  subject  in  a  British 
court  of  justice  as  he  would  be  if  such  act  had  been  done 
immediately  and  individually  by  such  foreign  subject  him- 
self "  (h).  And,  applying  this  principle  in  a  case  that  came 
before  him,  where  an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  native 
shipping  during  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  no  hostile  spirit  to 
any  foreign  power.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the  assured 
must  be  identified  with  his  government  and  the  underwriter 
therefore  discharged  (t). 

No  little  confusion  followed  this  generalization  of  a  very 
restricted  rule  (k).  The  right  rule  of  law  W6is  declared  by 
a  Court  of  Error  in  Bazett  v.  Meyer  (/),  and  would  have 
rested  there  but  for  the  case  of  Campbell  r.  Innes  (w).  The 
question  was  again  raised  in  more  recent  times,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  affirming  that  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  the 
assured  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  acts  of  his  own 
government  unless  the  existence  of  hostilities  between  it  and 
the  government  of  the  insurer  renders  any  such  contract  of 
indemnity  incompatible  with  that  highest  law — ^the  salus 
populi — under  the  insurer's  government  (n),  . 

In  the  United       In  the  United  States  the  whole  question  has  come  before 
States.  .  .  ^ 

the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has  there 

been  held,  agreeably  to  the  declared  principle  of  the  decisions 

by  the  English  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Bazett  i?,  Meyer  and 

Aubert  v,  Gh:ay,  that  a  subject  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  party 


(A)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Con-  2  M.   &  S.   94;  Campbell  r.  Innes 

way  V.  Gray  (1809),  10  Ea4,  545.    '  (1S21),  4  B.  &  Aid.  423. 

(»)  Conway    v.    Gray    (1809),    10  (/)  5  Taunt.   824,   829;    and  Bee 

East,  636  ;  Conway  v.  Forbes  (1809),  Flindt  v.  Soott  (1812),  ibid,  674. 

ibid, ;  Mauri  v.-  Shedden  (1809),  ibid.  (m)  4  B.  &  Aid.  423. 

(k)  Mennett  v.  Bohham  (1812),  15  .  («)  Aubert  v.  Gray  (1862),  3  B.  & 

East,  477  ;  FUndt  v.  Crokatt  (1812),  S.  163,  169  ;  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  50.     See 

ibid.   522;    Flindt  v.   Scott   (1812),  Janson  i;.  Driefontein,  &o.,  «M  Mipra. 
ibi4.  625;  Simeon  v,  Bazett  (1813), 
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to  the  peaceful  acts  of  his  own  government,  so  as  thereby  to    Sect.  803. 
deprive  him  of  remedy  on  a  policy  effected  with  foreign 
underwriters  in  respect  of  losses  caused  by  such  acts  (o). 

804.  In  the  law  maritime  received  on  the  Continent  of  Loss  of 
Europe,  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  ocoa-  ^ter^otion 
sioned  by  the   interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of  orU^STor 
destination  after  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  or  by  its  embargo, 
hostile  occupation,  embargo,  or  blockade,  is  considered  to  be  a  yo^^  not 
risk  covered  by  the  policy,  and  recoverable  either  as  caused  by  ?  "^^^^^^ 
"  a  restraint  of  princes,"  or  imder  the  words  "  compulsory  policies  in  the 

-I  m  ••  common  form. 

change  of  voyage. 

In  this  coimtry,  however,  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided, 
and  must  now  be  taken  as  clear  insurance  law,  that  neither 
interdiction  of  trade  at  the  port  of  destination  after  risk  com- 
menced, nor  interception  of  the  voyage  by  blockade,  or  by  the 
imminent  and  palpable  danger  of  capture  or  seizure,  amounts 
to  a  risk  for  which  English  underwriters  are  answerable 
under  the  common  form  of  policy,  either  as  an  "  arrest, 
restraint,  and  detention,"  or  in  any  other  way  whatever  (/?). 

The  principle  on  which  these  decisions  rest  is  the  maxim 
Causa  proxima  non  remota  spectatur  :  "  the  cause  of  loss  must 
be  a  peril  acting  upon  the  subject  insured,  immediately  and 
not  circuitously." 

806.  A  cargo  of  pilchards  was  insured  "  free  of  average,"  Lom  of 
by  an  English  ship  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  Naples.  ]^^^^ 
On  her  voyage,  while  sailing  under  convoy,  intelligence  was  oonfiacation. 
received  that   all  the  ports   of  Naples  were   shut  against 
English  vessels ;  upon  which  the  commodore  of  the  convoy 
ordered   this  ship,  amongst  others,  into  Port  Mahon,  in 
Minorca,  where  her  cargo  was  surveyed  and  sold  for  a  very 
small  sum. .  The  assured,  who  had  'abandoned,  claimed  a 

(o)  Ocean    Ins.    Co.    v,    Francis  croft  (1803),  6  Esp.  50;  Blacken- 

(1828),  2  Wend.  S.  0.  R.  64,  cited  hagen  v.  London  Asa.  Co.  (1808),  1 

3  Kent,  Com.  292.  Camp.    464 ;     Foreter    v,    Christie 

{p)  Hadkinson V.Robinson  (1803),  (1809),  11  East,   205;  cf.  Miller  r. 

3  B.  &  P.  388 ;  Lubbock  v.  Row-  Law  Accident  Ins.  Co.,  infra,  §  807. 
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Sect.  805.  total  loss ;  but  Lord  Alvanley  held  that  the  underwriters 
were  not  liable,  on  the  ground  that  "where  underwriters 
have  insured  against  capture  and  restraint  of  princes,  and  the 
captain,  learning  that  if  he  enter  the  port  of  his  destination 
the  vessel  will  be  lost  by  confiscation,  avoids  that  port, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated — such  circum- 
stances do  not  amount  to  a  peril  operating  the  total  destruction 
of  the  thing  insured." 

"  The  doctrine  (that  the  assured  might  abandon  in  respect 
of  a  loss  of  voyage)  is  only  applicable,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  to  cases  in  which  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  a  peril  insured 
against ;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  be  a  peril  acting 
upon  the  subject  insured  immediately,  and  not  circuitously  as 
in  the  present  case  "  (q). 
Loss  of  806.  This  decision   has  been  implicitly  followed  by  the 

voyage  by  ^  ^  r  ^  ,/ 

blockade,  fear  English  Oourts  in  all  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

&c.  '  Thus,  where,  in  an  insurance  on  goods  bound  to  Messina, 

the  ship  having  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  found  that  Messina 
was  in  the  hands  of  -or  blockaded  by  the  French,  and  the 
assured  on  goods  consequently  gave  notice  of  abandonment, 
and  went  for  a  total  loss — Lord  Ellenborough,  on  the  above 
grounds,  held  that  he  could  not  recover  (/'). 

So,  where  under  a  policy  on  goods  from  London  to  Revel, 
the  ship,  which  had  passed  the  Sound  and  was  sailing  under 
convoy  towards  Eevel,  was  turned  back  by  the  commodore  on 
receiving  intelligence  that  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  British 
ships  in  Russian  ports,  and  afterwards,  finding  the  intelli- 
gence confirmed,  wholly  gave  up  her  voyage  and  sailed  back 
for  England  with  the  convoy,  but  foundered  at  sea  on  the 
passage  :  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  this  state  of  facts,  held  that 
the  assured  could  not  recover  («). 

(q)  Hadkinson  r.  Robinson  (1803),  (r)  Lubbock  v.  Rowcroft  (1803),  5 

3  B.  &  P.  388.     See  also  McSwiney  Esp.  49. 

r.  The  Roy.  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  (1850),  («)  Blackenhagen  r.  London  Ass. 
14  Q.  B.   646;   Halhead  v.  Young    •  Co.  (1808),  1  Camp.  453.     The  loss 

(1856),   6  E.    &   B.  312 ;  Chope  r.  in  this  case  was  laid  in  one  count 

Reynolds  (1869),  28  L.  J.  C.  P.  194  ;  »*  by  capture,"  in  another  **  by  perils 

Nickels  v.  London  &  Prov.  Ins.  Co.  of  the  seas.*' 
(1900),  6  Com.  Cap.  16. 
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Goods  having  been  insured  from  Bristol  to  Monte  Video,  Sect.  806. 
or  any  other  port  in  the  Eiver  Plate  possessed  by  the  English, 
the  ship,  immediately  on  her  arrival  out,  was  ordered  away  by 
the  English  commander  of  Maldonado  (the  only  one  of  the 
three  ports  of  the  Plate  then  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English) ; 
the  ship,  thus  turned  away,  being  in  want  of  water  and 
repairs,  put  into  Rio  Janeiro,  the  nearest  friendly  port  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  the  way  the  goods  were  sea  damaged  : 
Lord  EUenborough  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  of 
opinion  that  the  policy  containing  a  contract  for  a  specific 
voyage  could  not  be  extended  by  implication  to  cover  the 
ship  on  her  voyage  to  Rio,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  to  induce  the  necessity  of  it,  and  refused 
a  rule  to  set  aside  a  non-suit  which  his  Lordship  had  entered 
at  the  trial  (/). 

So,  where  a  British  ship  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  was 
detained  in  the  Baltic  by  the  commander  of  the  British 
convoy  there,  from  apprehension  of  Russian  embargo,  imtil 
the  embargo  actually  weis  laid  on,  and  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  adventure  became  impossible  and  the  voyage  was  lost, 
although  if  the  ship  had  been  sufEered  to  proceed  without 
detention  by  the  convoy  she  might,  in  fact,  have  saved  the 
embargo :  Lord  EUenborough  and  the  Court  held,  as  in  the 
last  case,  that  the  underwriters  on  cargo  were  not  liable  to  the 
assured,  who  had  duly  abandoned,  for  a  total  loss  (w). 

In  our  law,  then,  the  position  is  clearly  established  that 
an  interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of  destination  by 
means  of  a  blockade  or  embargo,  or  possession  of  the  port  by 
an  enemy,  is  not  a  peril  within  the  policy.  It  is  also  estab- 
lished that  a  loss  of  voyage  due  merely  to  the  apprehension  of 
a  forcible  interruption  operates  in  no  sense  as  a  loss  of  cargo ; 
and  that  an  alteration  of  voyage  necessitated  by  blockade 
or  the  like  is  not  covered  by  an  insurance  on  the  voyage 
originally  contemplated. 

(e)  Parkin  v.  Tunno  (1809),  2  averred  to  be  "  by  perils  of  the  sea." 
Camp.  59;  11  East,  22.    See  anie^  («)  Forster  v.  Christie  (1809),  11 

}  504.    The  loss  in  this  ease  was      East,  205. 
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Sect.  807.        807.  The  cases  noticed  above  must  be  distiDguished  from 
But  detention  cases  of  the  type  of  Rodooanachi  t?.  Elliott.     In  that  case  the 
amount  to  a     goods  had  actually  found  their  way  inside  Paris  when  the 
toSl^oM?^^     German  army  invested  the  city,  and  prevented  them  being 
forwarded  to  their  ultimate  destination.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  assured,  who  had  given  notice  of  abandonment 
at  a  time  when  the  detention  appeared  likely  to  last  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  brought  his  action  while  such  detention 
was  still  lasting,  was  held  entitled  to  recover  for  a  constructive 
total  loss  of  the  goods,  though  they  had  before  trial  reached 
their  destination  undamaged  (x). 

Again,  where  a  vessel  arriving  at  Buenos  Ayres  with  a 
shipment  of  cattle  was  ordered  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  to 
leave  the  port  without  landing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  sufEering  from  disease,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  tranship  them  and  take  them  to  Monte  Video  where  they 
were  sold  at  a  considerable  loss,  the  Court  of  Appeal  held 
that  there  had  been  a  restraint  of  princes  or  people  v^rithin 
the  policy  (y).  The  distinction  drawn  by  the  Court  between 
this  case  and  the  class  of  cases  of  which  Hadkinson  v. 
Bobinson  is  an  example,  is  that  in  the  latter  class  the  cama 
proxima  of  the  abandonment  of  the  voyage  was  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  master,  whereas  here  the  Argentine  Government 
had  actually  intervened,  and  if  force  was  not  actually  used  it 
was  only  because  the  master  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the 
administration  (a). 

Another  class  of  cases  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  already  noticed  is  that  of  which  The  Knight  of  St. 
Michael  (a)  is  a  type.  A  cargo  of  coals  was  in  danger  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  though  no  part  was  ever  actually  on  fire. 
Barnes,  J.,  held  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  actual  existing 
peril,  a  loss  of  freight  due  to  the  necessary  discharge  and  sale 


{x)  Rodocanachiv.  Elliott  (1873-4),  («)  See  per  Stirling  and  Mathew, 

L.  R.  8  0.  P.  649 ;  9  0.  P.  618.  L.JJ.,  ibid.  720,  721. 

(y)  Miller  v.  Law  Accident  Ins.  (a)  [1898]  P.  30. 
Co.,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  712  (0.  A.). 
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of  cargo  at  an  intermediate  port  was  either  a  loss  by  fire,  or    Sect.  807. 
was  covered  by  the  general  words  in  the  policy. 

Moreover,  these  cases  do  not  apply  to  charter-parties  (6). 
This  is  not  because  any  different  meaning  is  given  to  the 
words  "  restraint  of  princes  "  in  contracts  of  carriage  and  of 
marine  insurance,  but  because  the  object  of  the  contracts  is 
different.  A  restraint  may  well  operate  so  as  to  prevent  a 
shipowner  from  arriving  with  his  ship  at  a  given  port,  without 
at  the  same  time  causing  any  damage  to  the  cargo  carried. 

808.  As  to  the  law  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  J?y  ^^ 

^         United  States. 
Phillips,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  authorities,  states  as 

the  better  doctrine,  that  where,  after  the  risk  had  begun,  the 
voyage  is  inevitably  defeated  by  blockade  or  interdiction  at 
the  port  of  departure  or  destination,  or  by  a  hostile  fleet  being 
in  the  way,  rendering  the  proceeding  upon  it  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, or  capture  or  seizure  so  extremely  probable  that  pro- 
ceeding would  be  inexcusable,  the  risk  continues  till  the  vessel 
has  arrived  at  another  port  of  discharge  adopted  instead  of 
that  originally  intended;  and  also,  that  an  assured  on  the 
cargo  has  a  right  to  abandon  (c).  And  the  law  there  is 
apparently  the  same  when  the  loss  of  the  voyage  is  occasioned 
by  a  just  fear  of  capture,  when  the  danger  thereof  is  immi- 
nent, as  well  as  when  it  is  apparently  remediless  and  morally 
certain  ((^). 

Although,  however,  loss  thus  occasioned  is  in  general  not  Protection 
recoverable  imder  the  common  printed  form  of  English  policies,  England  by 
parties  may  by  written  clauses  protect  themselves  against  it;  o^^^J^^^ 
as,  for  instance,  by  stipulating  that  the  ship,  if  turned  away  profits, 
from  the  port  of  destination,  shall  be  at  liberty,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  insurance,  to  make  the  nearest  friendly  port ;  or 
the  risk  of  compulsory  abandonment  of  the  voyage  to  the  port 
of  destination  by  reason  of  blockade,  embargo,  or  enemy's 

(b)  Of.  (Mpel    V.   Smith    (1872),      Oom.  292. 
L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  404.  {d)  3  Kent,  Com.  294. 

{e)  I  Phillips,  8.    1115;   3  Kent, 
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Sect.  808.    occupation,  might  be  inserted  as  a  specific  risk,  in  addition  to 
ordinarily  insured  against  (e). 

der  most  circumstances  the  interest  which  really  suffers 
OSS  of  voyage  appears  to  be  freight  or  profits ;  and  such 
bably  the  proper  subject  to  insure  against  risks  of  this 


>.  Unless  the  policy  contains  an  express  exception  against 
3ks  of  illicit  trade,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  any  loss 
nay  arise  from  the  attempted  violation  of  the  revenue 
>f  foreign  states  (/)  ;  but  this  is  so,  only  in  so  far  as  he 
^ed,  or  must  in  fairness  be  presumed,  to  have  been  cog- 
:  at  the  time  of  underwriting  the  policy  of  the  intention 
iating  them. 

IS,  if  the  subject  insured  be  specifically  described  in  the 
,  and  be  an  article,  the  import  or  export  of  which  is 
ously  prohibited  by  the  trade  laws  of  the  country  to  or 
vhose  ports  it  is  insured,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  the 
Lused  by  its  seizure  or  forfeiture. 

IS,  where  a  policy  was  effected  in  France  "  on  silk 
"  from  Spain  to  a  French  port,  the  exportation  of  such 
being  notoriously  prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  of 
,  the  underwriter  was  held  liable  for  loss  occasioned  by 
jeizure  in  Spain  {g), 

.  It  is  a  general  principle  which  applies  to  all  risks 
ed  by  underwriters,  that  they  continue  liable  for  all 
by  the  perils  insured  against,  although  those  perils 
eatly  enhanced  by  events  that  the  assured  could  not 
it. 

IS,  if  capture  is  one  of  the  perils  insured  against,  and 
the  policy  be  made  the  risk  of  capture  is  greatly  in- 
i  by  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  is  clear  insurance  law 

5€  Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  Fletcher  (1780),  1  MarahaU,  Ins.  45 ; 

•.  718.  see  also  1  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  695—699. 
I  Emerigon,   c.   xiii.   s.   51,  (g)  2  Valin,  tit.  vi.  art.  49,  and 

et  seq.  ;  Planch6  v,  Fletcher  the  opinion  of  Emerigon  there  given. 
I     Doagl.    "261  ;    Lever    v. 
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that  the  underwriter,  nevertheless,  continues  liable,  for  the    Sect.  810. 
risk  of  the  declaration  of  war  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
perils  he  assumes  (A).     But  if  the  policy  has  thereby  become 
an  insurance  upon  enemy's  property,  it  is  in  consequence 
rendered  invalid. 

811.  As  a  general  principle  the  underwriter  on  one  subject  Insurance  on 
of  insurance  has  nothing  to  do  with  losses,  charges  or  con-  loas  on       ' 
tributions  imposed  upon   it    by  reason   or  on    account   of  *^<^**^®r- 
another. 

Thus  the  underwriter  on  goods  has  nothing  to  do  with 
freight ;  all  that  he  insures  being  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
goods.  Hence  it  is  a  well-established  principle  in  the  law 
of  Marine  Insurance  that,  though  sea-damaged  goods,  if  they 
arrive  in  specie  or  in  bulk,  pay  the  same  freight  as  though 
they  arrived  sound,  the  underwriter  on  goods  cannot  be 
charged  with  the  detriment  the  merchant  thus  sustains  by 
haviog  to  pay  undiminished  freight  on  a  diminished  value  (/) ; 
nor  can  he  be  charged  with  any  pro  rafd  freight  the  merchant 
may  have  to  pay  the  shipowner  (X).  But  he  may  be  charged 
under  certain  circumstances  with  the  increased  freight  which 
the  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  shipowner  in  cases  of 
transhipment,  when  the  freight  by  the  substituted  exceeds 
that  by  the  original  ship  (/). 

On  the  same  principle  the  underwriter  on  goods  cannot  be 
called  on  to  make  good  loss  incurred  by  a  forced  sale  of  the 
goods  for  the  repair  of  ship  (m),  or  loss  by  fall  of  the  market 
during  delay  in  estimating  an  average  damage,  or  loss  at 
public  auction  occasioned  by  suspicion  of  damage  («),  nor  the 

(A)  Planch^  v.  Fletcher  (1779),  1  9  A.  &  E.  336,  337 ;  Kidston  v.  Em- 

Dougl.  251.  pire  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1867),  L.  R.  1 

(t)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indemnity,  c.  i.  C.  P.  535  ;  2  C.  P.  357. 

As  to  insurances  by  means  of  policies  (w)  Powell  v.  Gudgeon  (1816),  5 

on  "contingency  freight"  against  the  M.   &   S.   431;    Sarquy  v,   Hobson 

loss  resulting  from  the  payment  of  (1823),  4  Bing.  131. 

fuU  freight  on  damaged  goods,  see  {n)  Cator  v.  Ot.  Western  Ins.  Go. 

ante,  §  232.  of  New  York  (1873),  L.  R.  8  G.  P. 

{k)  Baillie  v.  Moudigliani  (1785),  552.     Gf.  Brown  v.  Fleming  (1902), 

Park,  Ins.  116.  7  Com.  Gas.  245. 

(/)  See  Shipton  v,  Thornton  (1838), 
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Sect.  811.    underwriter  on  the  ship  to  make  good  expenses  incurred  by 
the  detention  of  the  goods  (o). 

If,  indeed,  the  same  casualty  that  destroys  or  damages  one 
subject  of  insurance  thereby  also  causes  a  total  or  partial  loss 
upon  another,  the  underwriters  on  the  latter  subject  of 
insurance  are  chargeable  for  the  loss  thus  caused.  Thus,  the 
perils  of  the  seas  that  destroy  or  swallow  up  ship  and  goods 
give  a  direct  claim  to  a  total  loss  against  the  underwriters  on 
freight  or  profits,  the  earning  of  which  has  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  casualty  (p). 

(o)  Bradford  v.  Levy  (1825),  By.  &  compare    Field    S.S.   Co.   v.  Burr, 

Mood.  331.  [1898]  1  Q.  B.  821;  [1899]  1  Q.  B. 

{p)  Cf.  Montoya  v.  London  Ass.  679  (C.  A.). 
Co.  (1861),  6  Ex.  461  ;  with  wHch 
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8B0T. 

B7  Perils  of  the  Seas 812—827 

Fire     828 

Capture,  &c 829—831 

Arrest,  Embargro 832—836 

Pirates,  Ac 836,  837 

Barratry    838—869 

**Other  Perils,  Losses,  &c.," 
under  the  G^eral  Clause 

860—862 


8BOT. 
By  Salvage;  Particular  Charges; 
the  Suing  and  Labouring 
Clause 863-874 

Other  Expenses  Recoverable— 

On  Ship 876,  876 

Cargo 877 

Freight 878—881 


812.  The  clause  in  our  English  policies  enumerating  the 
"  adventures  and  perils "  against  loss  by  which  the  under- 
writers undertake  to  indemnify  the  assured,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we,  the 
assurers,  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon 
us  in  this  voyage,  they  are  of  the  seas,  men-of-war, 
fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons, 
letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  takings 
at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all 
kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condi- 
tion, or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  mis- 
fortunes that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
ment, or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises, 
and  ship,  Ac,  or  any  part  thereof." 

Of  all  the  causes  of   loss  enimierated  in  our  common  Loss  by  the 
policies,  the  most  frequent  and  important  are  those  comprised  j^. 
under  the  term  "  Perils  of  the  Seas." 

A« — ^VOL.  UU  3  8 
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Sect.  812.  Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  defining  this  expression. 
Meamng  of  The  words  obviously  embrace  all  kinds  of  marine  casualties, 
theBeafl.'*  such  as  shipwreck,  foundering,  stranding,  &c. ;  as  also  every 
species  of  damage  done  to  the  ship  or  goods  at  sea  by  the 
violent  and  immediate  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  (ff),  as 
distinct  from  that  included  in  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of 
the  voyage  or  directly  referable  to  the  acts  and  negligence 
of  the  cussured  as  its  proximate  cause.  And  the  limitation 
suggested  by  the  word"  violent,"  which  Amould  used,  can- 
not, in  view  of  later  authorities,  be  supported.  It  is  enough 
that  damage  be  done  by  the  fortuitous  action  of  the  sea. 
For  instance,  where  cargo  was  damaged  by  the  incursion  of 
sea-water  through  a  hole  in  a  pipe  gnawed  by  rats,  tiie 
House  of  Lords  held  this  to  be  a  loss  by  a  peril  of  the  seas  (6). 
It  is  perhaps  easier  to  arrive  at  a  true  imderstanding  of  the 
term  by  suggesting  rather  what  it  does  not  embrace  than 
what  it  does.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  no  casualty  can 
be  included  which  is  not  due  to  a  peril.  Furthermore,  the 
peril  must  be  "  of  the  seas."  There  may  be  a  peril  which  is 
not  a  peril  of  the  seas  (c),  and  there  may  be  damage  caused  by 
the  sea  without  any  peril.  These  points  are  well  brought  out 
and  illustrated  by  a  recent  judgment  of  Lord  Hersohell : — 
"  I  think  it  cle«u:  that  the  term  *  perils  of  the  sea '  does  not 
cover  every  accident  or  casualty  which  may  happen  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  insurance  on  the  sea.  It  must  be  a 
peril  '  of '  the  sea.     Again,  it  is  well  settled  that  it  is  not 

(a)  See  per  Lush,  J.,  in  Merchants'  Xantho,  infra ,  the  Hooae  of  Lords 
Trading  Go.  v.  Universal  Mar.  Ins  held  that  the  words  <<  perils  of  the 
Co.  (1870)|  dted  in  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  at  seas'*  ought  to  receive  the  same 
p.  596.  construction  whether  occurring  in  a 

(b)  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf  (1887),  12  contract  of  carriage,  or  in  one  of 
App.  Oas.  518.    Similarly,  damage  marine  insurance. 

caused  by  the  influx  of  sea-water  by  W  Thus  the  bursting  of  the  air 

reason  of  the  opening  of  a  wrong  chamber  of  a  donkey-engine  owingf 

valve  is  due  to  a  peril  of  the  seas :  to  an  excessive  pressure  of  water  is 

Blackburn  v.  Liverpool,  &c.  Steam  "lot  due  to  a  peril  of  the  seas,  though 

Navigation  Co.,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  290.  i*  oogui  at  sea:  Thames  &  Mersey 

These  are  both  cases  of  exceptions  in  ^^'  ^^-  Co.  v,  Hamilton,  Fraser  & 

contracts  of  affreightment,  but  both  Co.  (1887),  12  App.  Cas.  484. 
in  the   former  case,   and  in  Th^ 
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every  loss  or  damage  of  which  the  sea  is  the  immediate  cause    Sect.  812. 

that  is  covered  by  these  words.     They  do  not  protect,  for 

example,  against  that  natural  and  inevitable  action  of  the 

winds  and  waves  which  results  in  what  may  be  described  as 

wear  and  tear.     There  must  be  some  casualty,  something 

which  could  not  be  foreseen  as  one  of  the  necessary  incidents 

of  the  adventure  (d).    The  purpose  of  the  policy  is  to  secure  an 

indemnity  against  accidents  which  may  happen,  not  against 

events  which  must  happen.     It  was  contended  that  those 

losses  only  were  losses  by  perils  of   the  sea  which  were 

occasioned  by  extraordinary  violence  of  the  winds  or  waves. 

I  think  that  is  too  narrow  a  construction  of  the  words,  and  it 

is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  authorities,  or  by  common 

understanding.     It  is  beyond  question  that  if  a  vessel  strikes 

upon  a  sunken  rock  in  fair  weather  and  sinks,  this  is  a  loss 

by  perils  of  the  sea.     And  a  loss  by  foundering,  owing  to  a 

vessel  coming  into  collision  with  another  vessel,  even  when 

the  collision  results  from  the  negligence  of  that  other  vessel, 

falls  within  the  same  category  "  (e). 

Similarly,  in  Hamilton,  Fraser  &  Co.  v.  Pandorf  &  Co., 
Lord  Halsbury,  L.  C,  said: — "I  think  the  idea  of  some- 
thing fortuitous  and  unexpected  is  involved  in  both  words, 
'  peril  *  or  *  accident ' ;  you  could  not  speak  of  the  danger  of 
a  ship's  decay ;  you  would  know  that  it  must  decay,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ship's  bottom  by  vermin  is  assumed  to  be 
one  of  the  natural  and  certain  effects  of  an  improtected 
wooden  vessel  sailing  through  certain  seas  "  (/).  And,  in  the 
same  case,  Lord  Bramwell  said : — ''  An  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  a  peril  of  the  sea  meant  a  peril  of  what  I  feel 

{d)  See  Popbam  v,  St.  Peterslmrg  Hossen  and  Others  v.  Union  Mar. 

Ins.  Co.  (1904),   10  Com.  Cas.  31,  Ins.  Co.  Ltd.,    [1901]  A.  C.   362, 

wliere  Walton,  J.,  held  that  an  acci-  for  a  case  where  the  assured  on  ship 

dental  and  unexpeotedobetraotionbj  recovered  for  a  total  loss,  although 

ice,  which  was  dangerous  to  nayiga-  the  loss  did  not  appear  to  be  trace- 

tion,  was  a  peril  of  the  seas.  able  to  any  Tiolenoe  of  wind  or  wave, 

{e)  Per    Lord   Hersobell  in    The  or  to  any  nnosual  cironmstanoe. 

Xantho    (1887),    12    App.    Cas.    at  (/)  (1887),  12  App.  Cas.  at  p.  524. 
p.   509.     See   also   Ajam   Gk>olani 

383 
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Founderin^^ 
at  sea. 


Sect.  812.  inclined  to  call  the  sea's  behaviour  or  ill-condition.  But  that 
is  met  by  the  argument,  that  if  so,  striking  on  a  sunken  rock 
on  a  calm  day,  or  against  an  iceberg,  and  consequent 
foundering,  is  not  a  peril  of  the  sea  or  its  consequence  "  (g). 

In  accordance  with  these  judgments,  rule  7  of  the  Rules 
for  Construction  of  Policy  in  the  First  Schedule  of  tiie 
Marine  Insurance  Act  declares  that  "  The  term  *  perils  of  the 
seas '  refers  only  to  fortuitous  accidents  or  casualties  of  the 
seas.  It  does  not  include  the  ordinary  action  of  the  winds 
and  waves." 

813.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  different  cases  of  loss 
proximately  caused  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

Foimdering  at  sea,  when  proximately  caused  by  the  fury 
of  storms  and  tempests  (A),  is  an  obvious  case  of  loss  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  The  only  difficulty  is,  the  proof  of  the  loss 
in  cases  where  the  ship  founders  with  all  on  board,  or  after 
the  crew  have  left  and  lost  sight  of  her. 

It  is  expressly  provided  by  sect.  58  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act  that  "Where  the  ship  concerned  in  the  adventure  is 
missing,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  no  news 
of  her  has  been  received,  an  actual  total  loss  may  be 
presumed"  (t).  The  period  of  time  after  which  this  pre- 
sumption shall  take  effect  is  positively  fixed  for  voyages  of 
different  length  and  duration  by  the  laws  of  many  Continental 
states. 

By  the  French  Code  de  Commerce  it  is  a  period  of  six 
months  for  ordinary  and  one  year  for  distemt  voyages ;  and 
with  regard  to  time  policies,  it  is  declared  that  the  loss  in  such 
cases  shall  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place  vdthin  the  limits 
of  the  risk  {k).  The  result  of  this  last  provision  is,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  missing  ship  the  loss,  in  the  modem  law  of 
France,  is  presumed  to  have  happened  immediately  after  the 


Presumptive 
proof. 


(^)  (1887),  12  App.  Cas.  at  p.  627. 
Gf.  also  the  judgments  in  Thames 
&  Hersej  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.  v. 
Hamilton,  Eraser  &  Co.  (1887;,  12 
App.  Oas.  484. 

{h)  See,  however,  n.  {e),  ante. 


(i)  It  is  also  presumed  that  the 
cause  of  loss  is  foundering  at  sea: 
see  Houstman  v.  Thornton ;  Koster 
V,  Reed,  infra. 

(k)  Code  de  Com.  arts.  376,  376. 
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last  news.     Thus,  if  a  ship  he  insured  for  three  months,  and,    S^c^-  Q^3. 
not  heing  heard  of,  a  further  insurance  is  then  made  for  a 
year,  and  the  vessel  is  never  heard  of,  in  that  case  the  first 
insurer  pays  the  loss  (/). 

814.  In  our  law  no  fixed  periods  are  established,  after  which  No  fixed 
a  ship  not  heard  of  shall  be  deemed  to  have  perished  at  sea  ;  ^"^udi^w. 
but  each  case  is  left  to  depend  on  its  own  oiroimistances  and 
the  judgment  of  practical  men. 

Thus,  a  ship  insured  "  from  North  Carolina  to  London  "  Instances, 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  four  years  after  she  sailed,  when 
the  action  was  brought.  This  was  held  suflScient  presump- 
tive proof  of  an  averment  in  the  declaration  that  the  loss  had 
happened  "  by  her  sinking  at  sea  "  (m),  A  ship  insured  from 
Havannah  to  Flanders,  a  voyage  the  average  length  of  which 
was  seven  weeks,  had  not  been  anywhere  heard  of  for  nine 
months  when  the  action  was  brought ;  this  was  held  sufficient 
proof  of  foundering  at  sea  («). 

In  order,  however,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  any  presumption 
of  this  kind,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  ship,  when  she  left 
the  port  of  departure,  was  really  boimd  for  and  sailed  on  the 
voyage  insured  (o).  It  is  not,  however,  requisite,  in  order  to 
support  the  presumption  when  once  founded,  to  call  witnesses 
from  the  foreign  outports  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  ship  has 
never  been  heard  of  there.  Thus,  where  a  ship  sailed  on  a 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Miramichi  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
thence  to  Hayti,  it  was  held  imnecessary  to  call  witnesses 
from  Miramichi  to  support  the  averment  that  the  ship,  before 
reaching  Miramichi,  had  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea(p). 


(/)    4    Boulay-Paty,    Droit    Mar.  (o)  Cohen  v.  Hinckley  (1809),  2 

262  et  »eq.     In  oar  law  there  is  no.  Camp.  51 ;  Koster  v,  Innes  (1825), 

presqmption  as  to  the  date  of  the  By.  &  Mood.  333. 

loss:  9G&ante,  §  442.  {p)  Twemlow  v.  Oswin  (1809),  2 

(m)  Green    r.   Browne    (1744),   2  Camp.   84.     In  this  case  the  only 

Strange,  1199.    See  also  Newby  v.  witness  called  was  the  clerk  of  the 

Bead  (1763),  1  Marshall,  Ins.  388.  owners,   who  swore   the   ship  had 

(n)  Hoostman  v,  Thornton  (1816),  never  been  heard  of  since  she  sailed : 

Holt,  N.  P.  242.  ee>epo8t,  {  1283. 
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Sect.  814.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  ship  sailed  for  a  given  port,  the 
fact  of  her  never  having  arrived  there  (supposing  a  reasonable 
le  for  such  arrival  to  have  elapsed  before  action  brought), 
ipled  with  the  prevalence  of  a  report  at  her  port  of 
)arture  that  she  had  foundered  at  sea,  will  be  sufficient 
md  facie  evidence  of  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  seas ;  and 
m  although  the  crew  may  have  been  saved,  it  will  not,  in 

first  instance,  be  necessary  to  call  any  of  them  to  corro- 
ate,  by  direct  evidence,  the  presumption  thus  raised,  nor 
show  that  plaintiff  could  not  procure  their  attendance, 
ecially  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  ship  {q).  This  case  seems 
iispose  of  the  point  which  was  left  undecided  in  the  Nisi 
us  decision  of  Eoster  v.  Innes,  viz.,  whether  the  non- 
Lval  of  the  ship  at  the  port  of  destination  is  evidence  of 
\  by  foundering,  where  the  crew  have  been  heard  of  after 

vessel  has  sailed,  and  after  she  is  supposed  to  have  been 

(r). 

116.  Shipwreck,  when  caused  by  the  ship's  being  driven 
ore,  or  on  rocks  and  shoals  in  the  mid-seas,  by  violence  of 
winds  and  waves  («),  is  also  a  decu:  case  of  loss  by  perils 
the  seas.  As  regards  its  effect  upon  the  ship,  and  also  the 
lit  of  the  assured  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  it  is  of 
erent  kinds. 

L  ship  may  either  be  wrecked  in  pieces — t.^.,  so  shattered 
I  dislocated  as  to  become  a  mere  congeries  of  planks,  or  to 
'^e  her  materials  floating  about  on  the  waves,  having  lost 
the  form  and  construction  of  a  ship.  This  is  a  clear  case 
X)tal  loss,  without  notice  of  abandonment  {t), 

)r  the  ship  may  yet  be  so  shattered  and  injured  as  to  be 
sparable  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  seas  again, 
ept  at  a  cost  greater  than  her  worth  when  repaired :  in 

)  Roster  (7.  Reed  (1826),  6  B.  &  (»)  As  to  these  words,  however, 

19.  of.  §  812,  ante, 

)  Eoster  v,  Innes  (1825),  Ry.  &  (0  Of.  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  57  (1). 

d.  333. 
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such  case  also  the  loss  is  considered  total,  at  all  events,  on    Sect.  815. 
giving  notice  of  abandonment  (u). 

Or  again,  the  ship,  though  much  broken  and  shattered, 
may  still  retain  her  form  as  a  ship,  and  be  capable  of  being 
repaired  for  a  sum  less  than  her  value  when  repaired;  in 
which  case  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  if  he  gives,  and  the  underwriters  accept,  notice  of 
abandonment,  otherwise  only  for  an  average  loss. 

All  these  cases  alike,  however — ^though  the  amount  of 
damage,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  assured  acquires  a  right 
to  indemnity,  either  in  proportion  to  the  actual  damage  or  for 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  insured  value,  are  different — ^yet  all 
alike  fall  within  losses  by  "  perils  of  the  seas." 

816.  Loss  by  "  stranding  "  is  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas.  Stranding, 
for  which  the  imderwriter  is  liable,  imless  it  falls  within  the 
range  of  any  of  those  principles  by  which  his  responsibility  is 
limited.     If,  indeed,  the  ship  takes  the  groimd  in  the  usual  Stranding, 
course  of  the  voyage,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  by  the  perils 
extraordinary  casualty,  that  is  mere  wear  and  tear;   there  ^d where' 
must  be  something  fortuitous,  accidental,  and  not  necessarily  7^  "^^ 
arising  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  to  make  the  voyage, 
underwriters  liable. 

A  transport  in  government  service  took  the  groimd  in 
Boulogne  harbour  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  the  bottom 
being  hard  and  uneven,  a  cracking  sound  was  heard  in  the 
ship  as  from  something  breaking.  On  the  return  of  the  tide 
there  was  a  considerable  swell  in  the  harbour ;  the  ship  struck 
the  ground  hard  several  times,  and  in  the  morning  eighteen 
of  her  knees  were  found  to  be  broken  :  this  was  held  to  be  a 
loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  {x). 

In  this  instance  there  was  a  casus  fortuituSy  viz.,  the  ground 
swell  setting  into  the  harbour.     But  in  a  case  where  nothing 

(ti)  Mar.  Ins.  Act*  s.  60.  casus  fortuitus.     Per  Hanle,  J. ,  in 

{x)  Fletcher    v.   Inglis   (1819),   2  Magnus  v.  Buttemer,  infra,     Other- 

B.  &  Aid.  315.    This  case  was  de-  wise  the  case  seems  very  donhtful, 

cided  on  the  gronnd  that  the  swell  the  oiroomstances  heing  the  erdinaiy 

which  set  into  the  harhonr  was  a  ciroamstanoee  of  such  a  harhonr. 
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Sect.  816.  fortuitous  or  unexpected  occurred,  but  the  ship  being  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  her  voyage,  floated  when  the  tide  was  in, 
and  took  the  ground  when  the  tide  was  low,  and  in  conse- 
quence became  hogged  or  strained  all  over,  it  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  this  did  not  constitute  a  loss  by 
perils  of  the  seas,  for  which  the  underwriters  were  liable,  there 
having  been  no  accident  (y). 

No  lo88  by  817.  A  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  can  only  take  place  when 

perils  of  the  .  i  i  if 

seas,  unless  the  ship  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  on  the  seas;  at  all  events,  to 
bornef  ^*  ^^'  ^^^  extent  of  being  water-borne.  Where  a  ship  was  damaged 
owing  to  her  being  blown  over  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind  in  a 
graving  dock  into  which  she  had  been  put  for  repairs,  after 
having  discharged  her  outward  cargo  at  her  port  of  delivery, 
and  in  which  there  was  only  from  two  to  three  feet  of  water 
when  the  loss  happened,  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  loss  by  the 
"perils  of  the  seas,"  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  though  the 
Court  admitted  that  it  would  be  recoverable  within  the  general 
clause,  "  other  perils  and  misfortunes,"  under  a  count  speci- 
ally describing  the  cause  of  loss  (s). 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  two  following  cases  seem  to 
have  proceeded,  in  both  of  which  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  the 
casualty,  was  under  repairs,  and,  though  water-reached,  was 
not  water-borne. 

A  ship  whilst  being  hove  down  for  repairs  was  found 
incapable  of  bearing  the  strain,  and  was  therefore  hauled 
up  on  the  beach,  where  she  bilged.  Ix)rd  Kenyon  held  this 
not  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  (a; .  So  where  a  ship 
was  hove  down  on  a  beach  to  be  cleaned,  within  the  tide- way, 
and  the  tide,  when  it  rose,  knocked  away  the  shores  which 
supported  the  ship,  in  consequence  of  which  she  fell  over,  and 
damaged  her  side  planking,  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  held  that  this  loss,  though  caused  by  the 
tide,  yet,  as  it  happened  on  land  and  when  the  ship  was  not 

(y)  Magnus  v,  Bnttemer   (1862),       B.  &  Aid.  161. 
11  C.  B.  876;  21  L.  J.  0.  P.  119.  (a)  Rowcxroft  v.  Dnnmore  (1801), 

(«)  Phillips    r.   Barber   (1821),   6      cited  3  Taunt.  227. 
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water-borne,  was  not,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  a  loss  by    Sect.  817. 
the  perils  of  the  seas  (b). 

818.  In  order  to  sustain  the  allegation  that  the  loss  was  by  The  stranding 

perils  of  the  seas,  or  by  any  other  perils  insured  against,  it  ^^^^J^ 

must  be  shown  that  such  perils  were  the  proximate  cause  of  proximate 

^  ^  cause  of  the 

the  loss.  loss. 

We  have  already  seen  that  English  law  applies  this  rule 
with  greater  strictness  to  cases  of  marine  insurance  than  to 
other  cases  (c).  Where  there  is  a  succession  of  causes,  then, 
according  to  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  only  the  last  cause 
must  be  looked  to,  and  the  others  rejected,  although  the 
result  would  not  have  been  produced  without  them  (d).  We 
have  also  seen  how  difficult  it  very  often  is  to  determine, 
among  competing  contributory  causes  ending  in  the  loss  of, 
or  damage  to,  the  subject-matter  of  insurance,  what  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  loss  or  damage  really  was. 

**  In  all  cases,"  says  Blackburn,  J.,  delivering  judgment  in 
Dudgeon  v,  Pembroke  (^), *'  the  law  regards  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  loss,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example 
of  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  infinity  of  the  *  causes  of  causes, 
and  their  impulsion  one  on  the  other,'  than  is  aiforded  in  this 
case.  The  ship  perished  because  she  went  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire.  The  cause  of  her  going  ashore  was  partly  that 
it  was  thick  weather  and  she  was  making  for  Hull  in  distress, 
and  partly  that  she  was  unmanageable  because  full  of  water. 
The  cause  of  that  cause,  viz.,  her  being  in  distress  and  full  of 
water,  was,  that  when  she  laboured  in  the  rolling  sea  she 
made  water,  and  the  cause  of  her  making  water  was  that 
when  she  left  London  she  was  not  in  so  strong  and  staunch  a 
state  as  she  ought  to  have  been ;  and  this  last  is  said  to  be 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss,  though  since  she  left  London 
she  had  crossed  the  North  Sea  twice.     We  think  it  would 


(*)  Thompson  t>.  Whitmore(1810),  Fleming  (1890),  26  Q.  B.  D.  396. 

3  Taunt.  227.  {e)  Dudgeon  v,  Pembroke  (1874), 

(c)  Ante,  §  783.  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  681,  696.     And  see 

(d)  Per   Lord   Esher  in  Pink  v,  S.  C,  2  App.  Cas.  284. 
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Sect.  818.  have  been  a  misdireotion  to  tell  the  jury  that  this  was  not  a 
loss  by  perils  of  the  seas,  even  if  so  connected  with  the  state 
of  unseaworthiness  as  that  it  would  prevent  any  one  who 
knowingly  sent  her  out  in  that  state  from  recovering  in- 
demnity for  this  loss." 

Whatever  difficulty  may  attend  the  discriminating  of  what 
was  the  operative,  efficient,  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  in  any 
particular  case,  the  necessity  as  well  as  importance  of  making 
the  discrimination  is  brought  into  prominence  frequently  by 
the  use  of  express  warranties. 


Sliip 

stranded, 
and  then 
captured, 
held  a  loss 
bj  capture. 


Partial  loss 
by  peril  of 
the  seas  occa- 
sioning total 
loss  by 
capture. 
Livie  V. 
Janson. 


819.  Where  a  ship,  insured  "  against  capture  only,"  was 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  there, 
without  having  received  any  material  damage  by  the  strand- 
ing, was  captured  by  the  enemy,  this  was  held  to  be  a  loss, 
not  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  by  capture,  and  therefore 
recoverable  under  the  policy  (/). 

Where  ship  and  goods,  ^*  warranted  free  from  American 
condemnation,"  were  damaged  by  perils  of  the  seas,  and 
thereby  driven  ashore  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  afterwards 
seized  and  condemned  by  the  American  Government,  Lord 
Ellenborough  held  that  such  subsequent  total  loss  by  seizure 
and  condemnation  took  away  from  the  assured  the  right  to 
recover  in  respect  to  the  previous  partial  loss  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas;  for  though  by  those  perils  the  progress  of  the 
voyage  had  been  stopped,  and  the  ship  brought  within  the 
reach  and  effect  of  the  capture  and  condemnation,  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  escaped,  yet  the  substantive  total  loss 
by  the  capture  and  condemnation  was  imputable  to  the  latter 
peril  only  and  not  to  the  previous  sea-damage  {g).  This  case 
was  said  by  Lord  Campbell  to  have  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  '^  if  a  total  loss  occurs  from  which  imderwriters  are 


(/)  Green  r.  Elmslie  (1792),  Peake, 
N.  P.  212.  ''Had  the  ship  been 
driven  on  any  other  coast  but  that 
of  an  enemy,'*  said  Lord  Kenyon, 
*'she  would  haye  been  in  perfect 
safety.** 


iff)  Livier.  Janson  (1810),  12  East, 
648.  As  to  the  effect,  howeyer,  of  a 
partial  loss  under  one  policy  followed 
by  a  total  loss  under  another,  see 
lidgett  V.  Seoretan  (1871),  L.  B.  6 
C.  P.  616;  tLDdpost,  $$  1032,  1223. 
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exempt,  they  are  not  liable  for  prior  partial  loss,  which,  in  Sect.  819. 
that  event,  does  not  prove  prejudicial  to  the  assured"  (A). 
And  to  a  like  effect  are  the  observations  of  Willes,  J.  (t) : — 
"  In  Ldvie  v.  Janson,  what  took  place  before  the  capture  was 
a  simple  deterioration  of  the  vessel  .  .  .  she  was  injured  but 
not  destroyed  as  to  the  whole  or  part  by  the  perils  of  the  sea; 
and  it  was  said  that  her  subsequent  immediate  capture  had 
the  eflFect  of  entirely  putting  out  of  question  the  previous 
injury  which  she  had  received,  because  had  she  been  the  best 
vessel  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  and  without  any  injury  what- 
ever, she  would  have  been  immediately  captured  and  entirely 
lost  to  the  assured,  and  captured  by  reason  of  an  excepted 
peril.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  case 
where  there  was  a  previous  .  .  .  total  loss  ...  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  respect  of  which  the  assured  seeks  to  recover,  and 
that  by  perils  of  the  sea."  The  learned  Judge  then  refers  to 
Phillips's  adverse  criticisms  (i)  on  the  decision  in  question, 
which  he,  nevertheless,  thinks  may  be-  supported  on  the  lines 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  above  indicated. 

820.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  loss  by  perils  of  the  ^  loss  by 

stranding^ 

sea  is  itself  total,  it  is  not  deprived  of  that  character  by  the  onoe  oonBti- 


(h)  Per  Lord  CampbeU  in  Knight 
V,  Faith  (1850),  15  Q.  B.  668,  669; 
19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  518. 

(i)  In  lonides  r.  The  IJDiyersal 
Marine  Assoc.  (1863),  32  L.  J.  C.  P. 
at  p.  178. 

(k)  PhiUips,  88.  1136,  1137,  &o., 
dissents  from  the  decision  as  heing 
irreooncilahle  with  a  rule  which  he 
lays  down  as  follows : — **  In  case  of 
the  concurrence  of  two  causes  of  loss, 
one  at  the  risk  of  the  assured  and  the 
other  insured  against,  or  one  insured 
against  by  A.  and  the  other  by  B., 
if  the  damage  by  the  perils  respec- 
tirely  can  be  discriminated,  each 
party  must  bear  his  proportion.'' 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  judicial 
obserrations  quoted  aboye,  it  is  sub- 
nutted  that  in  Livie  v.  Janson  there 


was  no  concurrence  of  causes  in  the 
sense  proper  to  insurance  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  concurrent  causes 
must  be  equally  conducive  to  the 
final  loss.  The  rule  which  Phillips 
lays  down  was  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Ins.  CJo.  v.  Transportation  Co. 
(1870),  12  Wall.  194.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  that  a  steamer  insured 
against  fire  only  g^t  into  collision, 
and  the  collision  caused  a  fire,  which 
fire  caused  the  vessel  to  sink.  But 
for  the  fire  the  vessel  could  have  been 
saved,  and  repaired  for  15,000  dollars. 
It  was  held  that  for  the  damage  be- 
yond this  sum,  which  was  due  to  the 
fire  alone,  the  underwriters  were 
Uable. 
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Sect.  820.    chance  rescue  of  part  from  destruction,  and  appropriation 
tuted  remaina  thereof  by  an  enemy. 

stei^ng^   '         Thus,  where  in  an  insurance  on  goods  "  warranted  free 
subsequent      ffQiQ  capture  and  seizure,"  on  a  voyacre  "  from  London  to 

ohanoe  rescue.  ■■  •/    o 

Maracaybo,"  the  ship,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Maraoaybo, 
was  driven  on  a  sand  bank  and  totally  disabled,  and  while  in 
that  situation  the  goods,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  sea,  were  seized  as  prize  by  the 
Spanish  royalists,  who  had  shortly  before  taken  possession  of 
the  town  and  port.  Best,  C.  J.,  and  the  rest  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  held  this  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas ; 
for  the  perils  of  the  seas  were  here  the  main  conducing  cause 
of  loss,  the  ship  having  been  by  their  agency  reduced  to  a 
total  wreck,  while  the  goods  must  have  been,  by  the  same 
agency,  wholly  destroyed  had  not  the  enemy  appropriated 
them(/). 
Similarly  a  •  Conversely,  on  the  same  principle,  where  there  has  been  a 
capture  is  not  ^^^^  ^^^  ^Y  capture,  and  the  ship  is  afterwards  destroyed 
sui^au  n^  *  ^^  ^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  ®®^'  ^*  ^®  ^®  capture,  and  not  the  peril  of 
shipwreck.  the  sca,  which  as  between  the  shipowner  and  his  insurers  is 
the  cause  of  the  loss.  During  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war, 
a  ship,  insured  by  a  policy  with  a  warranty  against  capture 
and  seizure,  was  captured  by  a  Japanese  cruiser,  and  while 
in  the  possession  of  a  prize  crew  encountered  such  heavy 
weather,  that  she  was  beached  and  became  a  total  loss.  She 
was  subsequently  condemned  by  a  Japanese  Prize  Court  on 
account  of  the  carriage  of  contraband  cargo.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  the  assured  could  not  recover  for  a  loss  by  a 
peril  of  the  seas.  The  true  view  of  the  facts,  said  Cozens- 
Hardy,  M.  R.,  adopting  the  language  of  Channell,  J.,  was 
that  the  owner  lost  his  ship  by  capture,  and  the  Japcuiese 
captors  afterwards  lost  their  prize  by  shipwreck.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  recently  aflSrmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  {m), 

(/)  Hahnr.  Corbett(1824),  2  Bing.  (m)  Anderson   v.  Marten,    [1907] 

206.    The  principle  of  this  case  is  2  K.  B.  248;  [1908]   1  K.  B.   601 

adopted  in  the  United  States.     See  (0.  A.) ;  [1908]  A.  C.  334. 
3  Kent,  Com.  302. 
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The  distinction  between  the  two  oases  of  livie  t?.  Janson  Sect.  820. 
and  Hahn  v.  Corbett  is  well  illustrated  by  lonides  v.  Uni- 
versal Marine  Association,  the  facts  of  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  material  to  the  point  at  present  before  ns,  were  as  follow: 
6,500  bags  of  coffee  were  insured  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  New 
York,  warranted  free  from  capture,  &c.,  and  from  all  conse- 
quenoes  of  hostilities,  &c.  The  ship,  being  Federal,  went 
ashore  near  Cape  Hatteras,  while  that  and  the  adjoining 
country  were  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  forces  during 
the  American  Civil  War.  The  vessel  stranded  during  a 
breeze  amidst  a  heavy  surge  about  midnight.  As  to  120  bags, 
which  were  safely  landed,  no  question  arose.  But  1,000  more 
bags  might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  interference  of  some 
Confederate  officers  who  had  come  on  board  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  ship.  Subsequently  the  vessel  perished  with 
her  cargo  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  It  was  held  that  the 
1,000  bags  additional  that  might  have  been  landed  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  soldiers,  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
hostilities  within  the  meaning  of  the  exceptive  warranty ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  together  with  the  ship,  was  a 
total  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  from  the  moment  of  strand- 
ing (n). 

821.  Upon  the  same   principle  that  cama   proxinm  non  Further 
remota  apectatur^  it  has  been  held  that  the  loss  on  goods  sold  th^^^iTae  to 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  a  disabled  ship  in  a  port  proximate 
of  distress  is  not  recoverable  as  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  (o) ; 
and  on  similar  grounds  it  has  also  been  decided  in  this 
country  that  the  loss  caused  by  having  to  pay  to  another  ship, 
in  pursuance  of  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  abroad,  half  the 
damages  done  by  a  collision  is  not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
8eas(p). 

(«)  lonidesv. The Uniyersal  Marine  yol.  xiv.  pp.  293 — 296. 

Ins.  Assoc.  (1868),  14  0.  B.  N.  S.  (o)  Powell  v.   Gudgeon  (1816),  6 

269;  32  L.  J.  0.   P.   170.    As  to  M.  &  S.  431 ;  5.  P.,  Sarquy  r.  Hob- 

eauta  proxitna,   a  number  of   cases  son  (1823),  4  Bing.  131. 

from  the  Amerioan  reports  are  col-  {p)  Be  Vaux  v.  Salvador  (1836),  4 

leeted  in  Campbell's  Ruling  Oases,  A.  &  E.  420.     See  contra  in  the 
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Sect.  821.        If  the  perils  of  the  seas  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of 

^^'is,  the  assured  will  not,  as  we  have  seen,  be  precluded  from 

Dovering  under  a  oount  for  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  seas, 

Brelj  because  the  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  misconduct 

the  master  and  mariners  have  been  the  remote  occasion  of 
eh  loss  {q). 

Even  where  the  loss  is  remotely  occasioned  by  barratry, 
11,  if  it  be  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  it 
11  be  recoverable  under  a  count  alleging  it  to  be  so  caused : 
us  Lord  EUenborough  held  that,  supposing  the  facts  to  have 
oved  that  the  captain,  having  wilfully  sailed  in  a  foul  wind, 
berwards  barratrously  out  the  ship's  cable,  and  let  her  drift 

the  rocks,  whereby  she  was  lost,  this  would  have  entitled 
9  assured  to  recover  under  a  coimt  alleging  a  loss  by  the 
rils  of  the  8eas(r). 

822.  Of  course,  in  order  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
der  such  a  coimt,  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  must  appear 
have  been  a  peril  of  the  sea ;  he  cannot  under  such  count 
50ver  for  a  loss  merely  and  wholly  barratrous,  as  for  a 
kudulent  sale  or  the  like. 

The  true  rule  is,  that  where  the  immediate  and  proximate 
ise  of  loss  is  the  sea  acting  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  the 
lured  may  recover  imder  a  count  for  loss  by  perils  of  the 
LS,  notwithstanding  previous  barratry,  which  may  have  led 
the  loss,  i.e.,  without  which  it  would  not  have  hap- 
aed(«). 

Where  a  ship  was  by  mistake  taken  in  tow  by  a  British 
LU-of-war,  and  was  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  her, 
carry  a  press  of  sail  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  heavy  sea,  by 
ich  she  shipped  a  quantity  of  water  and  damaged  her 


Lted  States,  Peters  v.  Warren  Ins.  (*)  See  the  observations  of  Gibba, 

(1838),  3   Sumner,   R.    389  ;  3  C.  J.,  in  Everth  v,  Hannam  (1815), 

it.  Com.  302,  n.  2  Marsh.  R.  74 ;  S.  C,  in  6  Taunt. 

A  Mar.   Ins.   Act,    p.    55,   ante,  376 ;  and  pn-  curiam  in  Blyth  v.  Shop- 

f5.  herd  (1842),  9  M.  &  W.  763 ;  David- 

^)  Heyman  v.  Parish    (1809),   2  son  v.  Buruand  (1868),  L.  R.  4  C.  P. 

up.  149.  117. 
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oargo,  Lord  EUenborough  held  this  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of    ^^^'  ^^' 

the  sea;  though  it  might  also  have  been  alleged  to  be  by- 

arrest  or  detention  (i).     Indeed,  it  is  dear  that  there  may,  There  may  be 
J  .    .       .  ,  ,  . ,  .        more  than  one 

under  certain  oireumstanoes,  be  more  than  one  causa  proxtma  proximate 

of  a  loss.     Thus,  in  Eeisoher  v.  Borwiok,  the  "  Rosa "  was  ^'^• 

insured,   not  against  perils  of   the  sea,  but   only  against 

damage  from  collision  with  any  object.     She  ran  against  a 

snag  in  the  river,  and,  the  collision  causing  a  leak,  was 

anchored  while  the  leak  was  temporarily  repaired  and  the 

vessel  put  out  of  immediate  danger.     A  tug  was  then  sent  to 

tow  the  ^^Bosa"  to  the  nearest  dock  for  repairs,  but  the 

efFeot  of  the  motion  through  the  water  was  to  re-open  the 

leak,  80  that  the  vessel  began  to  sink  and  was  run  aground 

and  abandoned.     The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  loss  was 

proximately  though  not  exclusively  caused  by  the  collision, 

that   both  collision  and  perils  of  the  sea  were  proximate 

causes  of  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  underwriters 

were  therefore  liable  (w). 

Damage  occasioned  to  mast,  spars,  sails,  or  rigging  by 
carrying  a  press  of  canvas  to  escape  an  enemy  or  lee  shore, 
would  no  doubt  be  recoverable  as  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
seas  (a?). 

A  ship  loaded  with  hides  and  tobacco,  whilst  on  her  voyage, 
enooimtered  bad  weather  and  shipped  much  sea-water, 
whereby  the  hides  were  wetted  and  rendered  putrid.  Neither 
the  tobacco  nor  the  packages  containing  it  were  immediately 
in  contact  with  or  directly  damaged  by  sea-water,  but  the 
tobacco  was  damaged  by  the  foetid  odour  proceeding  from 
the  putrid  hides.  This  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
sea8(y). 

823.  But  the  words,  "  perils  of  the  seas,"  only  extend  to  But  the 

woFds  * '  Derils 

cover  losses  really  caused  by  sea  damage  or  the  violence  of  of  the' seas/' 

(t)  Hagedom  v.  Whitmore  (1816),  {x)  Covington  v.  Roberts  (1806),  2 

1  Stark.  157.  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  378. 

(m)  Beischer  v,  Borwiok,  [1894]  2  (y)  Montoya  v,  London  Ass.  Co. 

Q.  B.  648.    Cf.  judgment  of  lind-  (1851),  6  Exoh.  451 ;  20  L.  J.  Exoh. 

ley,  L.  J.  254. 
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Sect.  828.  the    elements,   ex  marincp   tempestatis    discrimine ;  they  do 

do  not  com-  not  embrace  all  losses  happening  upon  the  seas,  which  may 

^MtnaTties  ^^  ^^^7  °^*  ^  comprehended  under  the  general  sweeping 

happening  to  words  at    the  end    of    the  clause  enumeratin&r    the   risks 

ship  or  gfoods    ^  ^  ^  ^     ^ 

at  sea.  insured  against,  viz.,  '^  all  other  perils,  losses  or  misfortunes 

which  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment  or  damage 

of    the   said    goods    and    merchandises,   ship   or  any   part 

thereof." 

Loss  caused         Thus,  damage  sustained  by  a  ship  from  the  fire  of  another 

into  at  sea.      vessel  of  the  same  nation  mistaking  her  for  an  enemy  is  not, 

it  seems,  recoverable  as  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  (z) ;  and 

the  damage  caused  to  a  merchantman  by  the  fire  of  the 

enemy  would,  it  is  apprehended,  stand  on  the  same  ground  (a), 

though  both,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  included  in  the 

general  words,   and  would   be  recoverable  under  a  coimt 

correctly  specifying  the  cause  of  loss  (J). 

Loss  on  lire  824.  It  is  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ease  of 
by  peSa^f  insurances  on  live  stock,  a  very  nice  question  to  draw  the 
^y'^by'  line  between  loss  caused  by  their  mortality  (».<?.,  natural 
mortality.        death)  and  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  seems  that  if  living  animals  be  deliberately  thrown 
overboard  to  save  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  occasioned  by  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  captain 
in  mistaking  his  course,  and  thus  protracting  the  voyage, 
this  will  not  be  properly  described  as  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea  {c).  So,  if  they  were  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  owing  to 
the  unavoidable  prolongation  of  the  voyage,  in  consequence 
of  b«ui  and  stormy  weather,  without  fault  of  the  captain  and 
crew,  this  would  be  a  loss  by  mortality,  and  not  by  perils  of 
the  sea  {d).     Perhaps  the  losses  in  these  cases  would  also  be 

(«)  CuUent?.  Butler  (1816),  6  M.&  (a)  Taylor    r.    Curtis    (1816),    6 

S.  461.    The  rule  as  above  stated  is  Taunt.  608  ;  2  Marsh.  R.  309. 

no  doubt  correct.     But  inasmuch  as  {b)  Cf .  Thames  &  Mersey  Marine 

in  Cullen  f.   Butler  the  plaintiff's  Co.,  Ltd.  v,  Hamilton,  Fraser  &  Ck>. 

ship  was  actuaUy  sunk,  the  opinion  (1887),  12  App.  Gas.  484. 

of  the  Court  is  open  to  the  criticism  {e)  Gregson  v,   QUbert    (1783),    3 

of  Lord  Herschell  in  The  Xantho  Dougl.  232 ;  Marshall,  Ins.  493. 

(1887),  12  App.  Cas.  at  p.  509.  (d)  Tatham  v.  Hodgson  (1796),  6 
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losses   **  proximately  caused   by  delay/'  for  which,  by  the    Sect.  834. 
express  terms  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (e),  the  insurer  is 
not  Kable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cargo  of  live  stock  was  so 
bruised  and  lacerated  by  the  violent  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  ship  in  a  storm  that  the  animals  died  shortly  afterwards  on 
board,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  thus  received,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  (/) ;  and  the  Court 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  where  several  horses — having,  in 
consequence  of  the  labouring  of  the  vessel  in  a  violent  storm, 
broken  down  the  slings  that  supported  and  the  partitions 
that  separated  them — kicked  each  other  so  severely  that  they 
died,  in  the  course  of  the  storm,  of  the  injuries  thus  received  {g), 

825.  Where,  however,  the  loss  is  not  proximately  caused  Perils  of  the 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds  and  waves,  but  is  merely  the  trasted  with 
natural  result  of  the  contemplated  action  of  sea- water  on  the  ^^8^  ^^ 
subject  of  insurance,  or  of  the  ordinary  wear  and   tear  of  wear  and  tear. 
the  voyage,  it  is  not  recoverable  as  a  peril  of  the  seas,  nor 
indeed  under  the  policy  at  all. 

Thus,  where  the  expense  of  laying  down  an  insufiBciently 
insulated  electric  cable  is  lost  through  the  chemical  action  of 
the  salt  water  upon  the  wire,  it  is  not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
sea  (A).  Nor  is  destruction  of  the  ship's  bottom  by  worms  Damage  by 
such  a  loss,  at  all  events  in  seas  where  worms  ordinarily  ^^""^* 
assail  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  for  the  loss  in  such  cases  comes 
within  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage  {i).  Besides, 
the  assured  in  such  seas  ought  to  take  care  and  secure  the 

T.  R.  656 ;  and  per  Lord  Tenterden,  (^)  Gabay  v.  Lloyd  (1826),  3  B.  & 

5  B.  &  Aid.  111.  Cf.  Taylor  v.  Dun-  Cr.  793  ;  S.  6'.,  5  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  641. 
bar  (1869),  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  206,  where  (A)  Paterson  v.  Harris  (1861),  1 
carcaiieB  became  putrid  owing  to  B.  &  S.  336  ;  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  354. 
delay  occasioned  by  storm  and  tem-  (i)  Rohl  v.  Parr  (1779),  1  Esp. 
pest;  and  Pink  v.  Fleming  (1890),  444.  Per  Lord  Halsbury,  L.  C, 
25  Q.  B.  D.  396,  wbere  fruit  went  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf  (1887),  12 
bad  partly  owing  to  delay  due  to  a  App.  Cas.  518,  524.  So  in  United 
collision.  States,   Martin    v.   Salem   Ins.   Go. 

{e)  Sect  56  (2)  (b).  (1807),  2  Mass.  R.  429;  Hazard  v. 

(/)  Lawrence  v.  Aberdein   (1821),       New   England   Ins.    Co.    (1834),   8 

6  B.  &  Aid.  107.  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  557. 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  T 
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Sect.  825.  ship  by  copper  sheathing  against  this  kind  of  damage :  if, 
however,  he  has  done  so,  it  is  suggested  hy  PhiUips,  and 
apparently  with  much  reason,  that  in  cases  where  the  copper 
sheathing  is  torn  ofE  by  the  violent  action  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ship's  bottom  is 
worm-eaten,  the  underwriters  ought  to  be  liable  (k). 

On  the  same  ground  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  by 
rats  eating  holes  in  the  ship's  bottom  was  held  by  Ix)rd 
Ellenborough  not  to  be  within  the  perils  insured  against  by 
the  common  form  of  policy  (/). 

826.  Loss  by  collision  is,  generally  speaking,  a  loss  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  It  is  nevertheless  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  day,  especially  in  cases  of  re-insurance,  to  find  this 
risk  expressly  insured  against.  Sometimes  the  insurance  is 
against  "collision"  merely,  which  term  probably  implies 
the  coming  into  contact  of  two  things,  both  of  which  are 
Davigable(m).  Sometimes,  however,  the  clause  is  wider,  so 
as  to  include  the  risk  of  striking  against,  not  merely  floating 
or  navigable  objects,  but  also  structures  such  as  harbours, 
wharves,  piers  and  the  like,  or  obstructions  such  as  ice  or 
wreck  (n). 

827.  Upon  the  subject  of  collision  between  two  ships,  the 
law  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  as  it  affects  the  rights  and 


(k)  1  Phillips,  8.  1101 ;  approved  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.     In  Newton 

\>j  Chancellor  Kent,  Com.  vol.  iii.  Creek  Towing  Co.  v.  Aetna  Ins.  Co. 

?.  300,  n.  (1900),    163   N.   Y.    Rep.   114,   the 

(/)  Hunter  v.  Potts  (1815),  4  Camp.  Court  held  that  coUitdon  included  an 

203;  hut  see  Laveronif.Drur7(  1852),  impact   with  a  floating  or  foreign 

\  Exch.  166.     Aliter  where  damage  body  by  chance  or  accident,  but  did 

a  caused  by  incursion  of  sea- water  not  cover  an    injury  caused  by  a 

/hrough  a    hole    gnawed   by  rats,  deliberate  attempt  to  force  a  vessel 

Hamilton,  Fraser  &  Co.  v.  Pandorf  through   a  field   of   ice.      For  the 

k  Co.  (1887),  12  App.  Cas.  518.  meaning  of  '*  collision  with  another 

(w)  See  Chandler  v.  Blogg  (1897),  vessel,"  see  ante,  }  795. 

J   Com.  Cas.  18,  per  Bigham,  J.;  («)  See  The   Monroe,   [1893]   P. 

Elichardson  v.  Burrows  (1880),  cited  248;  Union  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Bor- 

[iowndes,  Ins.  2nd  ed.  p.  199,  per  wick,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  279. 
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liabilities  of  owners  and  masters  was  thus  laid  down  by  Lord    Sect.  827. 
Stowell:— 

"There  are  four  possibilities  under  which  a  loss  of  this 
sort  may  occur. 

"1st.  It  may  happen  without  blame  being  imputable  to 
either  party;  as  where  a  loss  is  occasioned  by  a 
storm,  or  by  any  other  vis  major:  in  that  case  the 
misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  paiiy  on  whom  it 
happens  to  light,  the  other  not  being  responsible  to 
him  in  any  degree. 
"  2ndly.  A  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  arise  when  both 
parties  are  to  blame,  where  there  has  been  a  want  of 
due  diligence  and  skill  on  both  sides ;  in  such  a  case 
the  rule  of  law  is  that  the  loss  must  be  apportioned 
between  them  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fault 
of  both. 
"  3rdly.  It  may  happen  by  the  misconduct  of  the  suffering 
party  alone ;  and  then  the  rule  is  that  the  sufferer 
must  bear  his  own  burden. 
"  4thly.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  ship  which  ran 
the  other  down;  and  in  this  case  the  injured  party 
would  be  entitled  to  an  entire  compensation  from  the 
other'' (o). 

827a.  Emerigon,  after  citing  all  the  learning  to  be  found  Liability  of 
on  the  subject  in  codes  and  text  writers,  makes  precisely  the  writer  in 
same  division ;  and  lays  down  the  following  positions  with  *  ®^      ^"^^ 
regard  to  the  liability  of  the  underwriters  for  losses  caused 
by  collision  in  the  different  cases  just  enumerated  {p). 

Ist.  That  where  there  is  no  fault  on  either  side,  but  the 
collision  is  purely  fortuitous,  the  loss  is  to  be  made  good  by 
the  imderwriters,  as  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 

To  the  same  effect  in  our  own  law  it  was  decided  by  Lord 
Kenyon  that  damage  caused  by  one  ship  running  foul  of 
another  by  misfortime,  and  without  fault  on  either  side,  was  a 

(o)  In  The  Woodrop,  Sims  (1816),  The  Code  de  Commerce  (art.  407)  has 
2  Dod.  Adm.  R.  85.  incorporated  these  distinctions  into 

{p)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  14,  p.  416.      the  text  of  the  modem  French  law. 

3t2 
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Sect.  827s.  loss  "  by  perils  of  the  seaa "  within  the  exception  of  such 
losses  in  a  charter-party  {q). 

2ndly.  Emerigon  lays  it  down  that  the  underwriter  is  also 
liable  when  the  fault  resta  entirely  with  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  other  vessel. 

Our  law  is  in  this  point  also  the  same :  thus,  where  the 
loss  was  occasioned  by  another  ship  running  down  the  ship 
insured  owing  to  the  very  gross  negUgenoe  of  the  crew  of  the 
other  vessel  (there  being  only  one  man  on  deck,  and  he  asleep), 
this  was  held  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  for  which  the 
imderwriters  were  liable  under  a  count  so  charging  it  (r). 

.*3rdly.  Emerigon  states  that  the  imderwriter  is  not  liable 
when  the  collision  is  entirely  owing  to  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  insured  ship. 

There  has  been  no  direct  decision  in  our  Courts  upon  this 
point.  Marshall  conceives  that  in  such  case  the  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  captain  or  crew  would  amount  to  barratry, 
and  the  loss,  therefore,  be  recoverable  under  that  head  (s). 
But  even  apart  from  barratry,  it  seems  impossible  now,  at 
any  rate  since  the  decisions  in  Hamilton  Eraser  r.  Pandorf  {t) 
and  Trinder  Anderson  v.  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  {u)y  to  contend  that  the  loss  would  not  be  recoverable  as 
caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
Opinions  of  Emerigon  then  proceeds  to  lay  down,  4thly,  That  in  cases 

juiisS!  ^  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  where  the  fault  really 

lies,  and  the  whole  amount  of  damage  is  therefore  apportioned 
equally  between  the  two  ships,  then  the  sum  which  the 
insured  ship  has  to  pay  is  a  particular  average  loss,  to  be 
made  good  by  the  underwriter  (x). 

Boulay-Paty  supports  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  law  has  declared  it  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  two 

{q)  BuUer  v.  Fisher  (1800J,  3  Esp.  {x)  1  Emerigon,  o.  xii  s.  14,  p.  417. 

67.  There  is  no  such  rule  in  English  law 

(r)  Smith  V.  Soott  (1811),  4  Taunt.  as  sanctions  the  imputation  to  A. 

126.  of  damage  sustained  bj  B.  merely 

(»)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  496.  propter  dxlficttltatein  probandi  eulpam, 

(t)  (1887),  12  App.  Gas.  618.  See  this  rule  of  Continental  Courts 

(u)  [1898]  2  Q.  B.   114;  and  cf.  discussed,    Maolaohlan*s    Shipping, 

oaHes  there  cited.  318—322, 
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ships  was  in  fault,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  either  was ;    Sect.  827a. 
but  the  loss  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  result  of  the  perils 
of  the  sea — Le,,  of  the  violent  action  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
which  drove  the  two  ships  against  one  another  (y). 

Valin  assumes  that  the  underwriter  would  in  such  case  be 
liable,  but  does  not  particularly  examine  the  question  (2) ; 
neither  does  Pothier  (a)  ;  but  M.  Estrangin,  the  learned 
editor  of  Pothier,  investigates  it  very  ably,  and  concludes 
"that  the  damage  in  such  case  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  peril  of  the  sea,  for  which  the  imderwriters 
on  both  ships  would  be  liable  "  (6). 

In  this  country,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  sum  of  the  J?^,*^*, 
damage  sustained  by  both  ships  is  equally  divided,  then  any 
excess  over  the  loss  sustained  by  the  insured  ship,  which 
becomes  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  other  ship,  is  held  not 
to  be  recoverable  from  the  underwriter  as  a  loss  by  perils  of 
the  sea  (c). 

828.  Loss  by  fire,  when  caused  by  lightning  or  the  enemy,  Lom  by  fire. 

is  clearly  a  charge  upon  the  underwriter,  under  the  word  Accidentalfire 

,  18  a  penl  in- 

"  Fire  "  in  our  common  form  of  policy  [d),  sured  against. 

80,  if  the  ship  be  burnt  under  justifiable  circumstances,  as  So,  whereship 
to  prevent  capture  (^),  or  from  an  apprehension  of  contagious  prev^t 
disease  (/),  the  underwriter  is  liable.  ca*toe  &c 

If  the  fire  be  occasioned  by  spontaneous  combustion  or  by  Spontaneous 
the  damaged  state  of  the  goods,  the  underwriters  are  not  ^^n^^^^^io^- 


(y)  Bonlay-Patjy    Comment,     on  1    Camp.    123.      Emerigon  agrees, 

Emerigon,  vol.  i.  p.  418;  and  also  and  cites  Valin  and  Pothier  to  the 

4  Droit  Mar.  15.  same  effect,  provided  the  crew  make 

(z)  2Valin,  tit.  desAvarieR,  art.  11.  their  escape.     1   Emerigon,  c.   xii. 

(a)  Pothier,  d* Assurances,  No.  60,  s.  17. 
p.  72.  (/)   1  Emerigon,  o.  xii.  s.  17,  p.  429. 

{b)  Pothier  par  Estrangin,  76.  This  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Maolachlan 

{e)  De  Vaux  v.  Salvador  (1836),  4  in  the  6th    edition    of    this  work, 

A.   &    £.    420.      See   the   previous  p.  760,  n. ;  and  Mr.  Gow  (Mar.  Ins. 

chapter  of  this  work,  and  observa-  p.    102)   points   out    that   the  only 

tions  on  the  Collision  Clause.  reported   case,  namely,  the  French 

(d)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  17,  p.  428.  decision  in  The  Grand  Saint  Antoine 

(*)  Gordon  r.  Rimmington  (1807),  in  1726,  is  against  this  view. 
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Sect.  828.  liable  (g) ;  but  if  other  goods  in  the  same  hold,  not  contributing 
to  the  cause  of  loss,  or  the  ship  herself,  be  burnt  in  conse- 
quence, the  underwriters,  it  seems,  are  liable ;  and  so  they 
would  be  for  loss  of  the  cargo  in  case  the  ignition  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  consequence  of  sea  damage  received  after  ship- 
ment (A). 
Fire  ooca-  I^  was  f  OF  a  long  time  a  vexed  question  whether  the  under- 

neffllt^je^^f   "^^^j  Under  a  policy  in  the  common  form,  were  liable  for  a 
the  master       loss  proximately  caused  by  fire,  but  remotely  occasioned  by 

and  crew  is  a 

peril  insured    the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew  or  other  etgents  of  the 

*^*^*  '  assured.     This  question  in  our  law  is  now,  as  we  have  already 

seen,   decidedly   settled  in  the   aflBrmative  (t).     And,  after 

some  fluctuation  in  the  decisions,  the  law  in  the  United  States 

seems  now  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way  (k). 

Of  course,  where  the  form  of  the  policy,  as  is  very  general 
on  the  Continent,  excludes  the  risk  of  the  negligence  of  the 
master  and  crew,  or,  as  in  some  of  the  French  policies,  the 
barratry  of  the  master  (which  word  baiTatry,  as  there  under- 
stood, extends  not  only  to  the  wilful  and  fraudulent,  but  also 
to  the  negligent,  acts  of  the  master),  loss  by  fire  so  occasioned 
is  not  chargeable  on  the  underwriters  (/). 

Loss  on  rigging,  &c.,  accidentally  burnt  on  a  bank  saul, 

where  it  was  generally  stowed  in  the  Canton  River  by  the  usage 

of  the  Chinese  trade,  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by  fire  under  the 

common  form  of  policy  (m). 

Losses  ejusdem      It  appears  that  there  may  be  a  loss  by  fire,  or  at  least  a 

^^*ar  to  be  ^^^  ejmdem  generis^  and  covered  by  the  general  words  in  the 

iff)  Boydr.  Dubois  (1811),  3  Camp.  222;  Columbia  Ins.  Co.  i;.  Laurence 

133.    In  America,  Providence  Wash-  (1836),  10  ibid.  517  ;  Waters  r.  Mer- 

ington  Ins.  Co.  r.  Adler  (1886),  66  chants'  Ins.  Co.  (1837),  11  ibid,  213  ; 

Maryland.  162 ;  1  Emerigon,  430.  3  Kent,  Com.  303,  304. 

(A)  Cf.  Montoya  v.  London  Ass.  (/)  Emerigon,  vol.  i.  pp.  428,  429. 

Co.  (1851),  6  Exch.  461.  The  general  subject  of  this  section 

(t)  Busk  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  is  well  and  succinctly  discussed  by 

(1818),  2  B.  &  Aid.  73.     Cf.  Trinder  Boulay-Paty,  who,  however,  draws 

&  Co.  V.  Thames    &  Mersey  Co.,  all  his  learning  from  the  vast  stores 

[1898]  2  Q.  B.  114  ;  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  of  Emerigon.  See  Droit  Mar.  torn.  iv. 

s.  55,  sub-s.  2  (a).  pp.  20 — 23. 

{k)  By  the  cases  of  Patapsco  Ins.  (m)  Pelly  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 

Co.  V.  Coulter  (1830),  3  Peters,  S.O.R.  (1757),  1  Burr.  341. 
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actually  broken   out;    for    Sect.  828. 
o  steps  taken  in  anticipation  covered  by  the 
re,  which  but  for  such  steps  ^^aa. 
i  caused  such  a  loss  (n).     A 
3    not   within    the    general 


called,  is  a  taking  by  the  Capture  and 

.  .  seizure,  or 

open  war,  or  by  way  of  re-  "takings 

le  owner  of  all  dominion  or  **  *®*' 

;  taken  (r).     "  Capture  "  by 

b  capture  only(«).     Seizure, 

such  as  one  by  revenue  or 

.djudication,  of  neutral  ships  What  capture 
not  properly  called  capture  P'^P®'^^"- 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
within  the  meaning  of  the 
t  the  perils  insured  against ; 
old  be  recoverable  under  a 


a  made  by  a  declared  enemy  Capture, 

J .         J.      J  i_      1  o  lawful  or 

>rding  to  the  laws  of  war;  unlawful. 

jrwise.     But  its  legality  or 


he  French  'Uprise,*'  and  not  **pre- 
ium,"  through  the  French  "prix." 

(r)  lEmerigx)n,  c.  xii.  8. 18,pp.  432 
t  seq. ;  Andersen  v.  Marten,  [1907] 

K.  B.  at  p.  263 ;  [1908]  1  K.  B. 
01  ;  [1908]  A.  C.  334. 

(«)  Capture  by  rebels  may  be 
ufficient.  Mauran  v.  Insurance  Co. 
1837),  6  Wall.  1. 

{t)  Cx)ryr.Burr(1883),  SApp.Cas. 
93 ;  Miller  v.  Law  Accident  Ins. 
Jo.,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  712;  St.  Paul 
^ire  and  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Morice 
1906),  11  Com.  Cas.  153  ;  cf.  Robin- 
on  Gk)ld  Mining  Co.  v.  Alliance  Ins. 
:k).,  [1904]  A.  C.  369  ;  and  see  poaty 
.906. 
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Sect.  829. 


Whenever 
capture  is  the 
proximate 
cause  of  loss, 
the  assured 
may  recover, 
as  OD  a  loss 
by  capture. 


illegaKty  does  not  affect  the  liability  of  the  underwriter; 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  he  is  equally  liable  (w).  Thus, 
where  the  policy  was  on  goods  "  warranted  free  of  capture  or 
seizure,"  and  the  proof  was  that  the  ship,  a  British  vessel,  hcul 
been  fired  into  and  sunk  by  the  Russians  before  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  and  the 
crew  were  detained  for  some  time :  the  Court,  being  of  opinion, 
on  the  whole  of  the  facts,  that  the  object  of  the  Russians  was 
to  detain  the  ship,  held  that  except  for  the  warranty  the 
underwriters  would  have  been  liable,  but  that  the  warranty 
protected  them  (a?).  So,  the  seizure  of  the  ship  by  certain 
mutinous  Coolie  passengers  has  been  held  to  be  within  a 
similar  warranty  (y),  and  a  piratical  seizure  of  the  vessel  was 
held  to  be  a  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  (s).  A 
British  merchantman,  when  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  seized 
by  a  British  cruiser  and  cairied  to  St.  Helena,  where  the  ship 
and  cargo  were  condemned  as  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  This  was  a  mistake  in  fact,  for  the  decision  was  on 
that  ground  reversed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  restitution 
ordered.  Yet  it  was  held  to  be  a  loss  within  the  policy  as  a 
**  taking  at  sea  "  {a). 

Whenever  capture  is  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  the  assured 
may  recover  as  on  a  loss  "  by  capture,"  though  other  causes 
may  have  been  contributory  thereto.  Thus,  even  where  the 
capture  was  concerted  between  the  master  of  the  ship  insured 
and  the  captor.  Lord  EUenborough  held  that  the  assured 
might  recover  as  on  a  loss  by  capture,  though  he  might  also 
have  recovered  on  a  count  for  barratry  (b).  So,  where  a  ship 
was  driven  ashore,  with  only  slight  dameige,  on  a  hostile  coast 


(u)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Goss  v. 
Withers  (1758),  2  Burr.  683,  694. 

(x)  Powell  V.  Hyde  (1865),  6  E.  & 
B.  607. 

(y)  Kleinwort  r.  Shepard  (1859), 
1  E.  &  E.  447  ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  147. 

(z)  Dean  v.  Hornby  (1854),  3 
E:  &  B.  180 ;  2H  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129. 

(fl)  Lozano   v.    Janson    (1869),    2 


E.  &  E.  190 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337. 

{b)  Arcaogelo  v.  Thompson  (1811), 
2  Camp.  620.  Of  course,  the  assured 
must  not  have  been  privy  to  such 
loss :  Australasian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Jaf^k- 
son  (1876),  coram  P.  C,  33  L.  T.  N.  8. 
286;  Wilson  v.  Rankin  (1865),  34 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  62. 
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and  there  captured,  this  was  held  to  he  a  loss  hy  capture,  and    Sect.  829. 
not  hy  perils  of  the  seas  (c), 

830.  Under  certain   circumstances  underwriters   may  be  J^oss  by 

danger  of 

liable  as  for  a  loss  by  capture  though  no  capture  may  have  capture, 
actually  taken  place.  For  example,  where  a  voyage  is  pro- 
perty abandoned  by  the  master  owing  to  the  danger  of  capture 
if  it  were  continued,  the  freight  so  lost  will  be  recoverable 
either  under  the  special,  or  at  least  under  the  general  words 
in  the  policy  (d). 

As  we  shall  see  more  at  large  hereafter  in  treating  of  Capture  is, 
abandonment,  capture  hpnmd  facie  a  case  of  total  loss,  which  ^|^^^  ^ 
gives  the  assured  an  immediate  right  to  give  notice  of  aban-  constructive 
donment.     If  the  imderwriter  accept  the  abandonment,  the 
rights  of  the  parties  are  thereby  fixed ;  but  if  not,  the  right 
of  the  assured  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  depends  upon  the 
point  whether  the  ship  be  restored  before  action  brought :  if 
it  be,  then  the  assured  will  recover  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
damage  done  ;  if  not,  then  the  whole  sum  insured  (e). 

It  has  long,  however,  been  the  established  rule  of  our  law 
maritime  that  the  property  is  not  changed  by  capture  in 
favour  of  a  vendee  or  re- captor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original 
owner,  till  there  has  been  a  regular  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion (/),  and  the  condemnation,  in  order  to  be  legal,  must  be  Whatisrequl- 
pronounced  by  a  Prize  Court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  ^ndMimation 
sitting  either  in  the  country  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally.     The  ^*^^- 
Prize  Court  of  an  ally  cannot  condemn ;  nor  c£tn  a  Prize  Court 


(<;)  Green  i;.Elm8lie  (1792),  Peake,  («)  Rujs    v,    Boyal    Exch.    Ass. 

N.  P.  212;  see  also  5.  P.,  Livie  v.  Corp.,   [1897]   2   Q.   B.   135.    See, 

Janson   (1810),    12  East,   648.     Of.  however,  post,  §  1097a. 

Andersen  v.  Marten,  [1907]  2  K.  B.  (/)  See2Mar8haU,  Ins.  803,  where 

248;   [1908]  1   K.   B.   601;    [1908]  all  the  earlier  authorities  are  col- 

A.  C.  334.  lected;    and  Andersen    v.   Marten, 

{d}  This  principle  was  acted  upon  ubi  supra.    The  effect  of  condemna- 

in  The  Knight  of  St.  Michael,  [1898]  tion,  however,  is  to  make  the  change 

P.  30.     See  also  The   San  Roman  of  property  relate  back  to  the  time 

(1873),   L.   R.   5    P.   C.    301;   and  of  capture:  5.  (7.,  [1907]  2  K.  B.  at 

Nobel's  Exploeiyes  Co.  i^.  Jenkins,  p.  255,  per  ChaoneU,  J. ;  and  [1908] 

[1896]  2  Q.  B.  826.  A.  C.  at  p.  341,  per  Lord  Halsbury. 
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Sect.  830. 


Ransom. 


Risk  of 
British  cap- 
ture cannot 


of  the  captor  lawfully  act  as  such  in  a  neutral  territory  (ff) ; 
but  the  Prize  Court  of  a  captor  sitting  in  the  country  of  his 
own  sovereign,  or  of  an  ally,  has  lawful  jurisdiction  over 
prizes  carried  into  neutral  ports,  and  remaining  there  at  the 
time  of  passing  sentence  (A). 

Apart  from  all  questions  as  to  abandonment,  which  will  be 
considered  elsewhere,  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  any  damage 
the  ship  may  have  actually  sustained,  and  also  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  such  as  salvage,  &c.,  which  the  assured  has 
been  put  to  for  the  recovery  of  bis  property ;  for  instance,  for 
a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  neutral  assured  to  belligerent 
captors  as  a  compromise  made  bond  fide  to  prevent  the  ship 
from  being  condemned  as  prize  {%). 

831.  Formerly  it  wets  a  common  practice  to  ransom  British 
ships  when  captured  by  the  enemy,  by  delivering  to  the 
captor  what  was  called  a  ransom  bill  (A).  The  Legislature, 
in  1 781 ,  wholly  abolished  this  practice  by  declaring  cdl  ransom 
by  British  subjects  of  ships  or  goods  taken  by  the  enemy  as 
prize  to  be  illegal  (/).  Money  paid  for  such  a  purpose,  there- 
fore, was  held  not  to  be  recoverable  from  underwriters,  whether 
the  condemnation  was  legal  or  illegal  (w). 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  (mm)  that  the  risk  of  British  capture 
is  not  covered  by  policies  effected  during  war-time  with  British 

8.  21,  pp.  463—480.     For  the  law  of 


ig)  The  Flad  Oyen  (1799),  1  C. 
Rob.  135 ;  Havelock  v.  Rockwood 
(1799),  8  T.  R.  268 ;  Oddy  v.  BoviU 
(1802),  2  East,  475. 

(h)  Smart  v.  WoU  (1789),  3  T.  R. 
283;  Schooner  Sophie  (1805),  6  C. 
Rob.  138,  in  notis  ;  The  Honriok  and 
Maria  (1799),  4  C.  Rob.  43,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  6  C.  Rob.  139 ; 
The  Puriasima  Concepcion  (1805), 
6  ibid.  45.  Mr.  Madaohlan  (6th  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  pp.  641,  763; 
Shipping,  p.  22)  took  a  different 
view  on  this  point,  which  appears 
contrary  to  all  authority. 

(»)  Berens  v.  Ruoker  (1761),  1  W. 
Bl.  313. 

(k)  For  the  general  law  maritime 
as  to  ransom,  bee  1  Emerigou,  c.  xii. 


France  on  the  subject,  see  Code  de 
Commerce,  arts.  395,  396. 

(/)  The  firnt  Ransom  Act  is  the 
22  Geo.  3,  c.  25.  This  Act,  however, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character 
were  repealed  by  the  Naval  Prize 
Acts  Repeal  Act,  1864.  The  Naval 
Prize  Act,  1864,  gives  power  to  His 
Majesty  in  Council  to  make  regula- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  present 
position  seems  to  be  that  ransom  is 
not  illegal,  except  it  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  regulations. 

(m)  Havelock  v.  Rockwood  (1799), 
8  T.  R.  268 ;  Parsons  v.  Scott  (1810), 
2  Taunt.  363. 

(mm)  AniCy  }}  85,  86. 
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underwriters   on   enemy's   property  (»),  and   that  the  same    Sect.  831. 
rule  applies  to  a  policy  effected  before  the  commencement  of  be  msured 
hostilities  (o),  although  the  action  be  not  brought  till  after  British  under- 
their  termination  (p).  wn  re. 

"A  policy,"  says  Lord  EUenborough,  "containing  an 
insurance  against  British  capture,  eo  nomine,  would  be  illegal 
and  void  on  the  face  of  it;  and  an  insurance,  producing 
indirectly  the  same  effects,  by  the  application  afterwards  of 
the  general  terms  of  the  policy  to  the  particular  event  of 
British  capture  which  has  since  happened,  must,  on  principle, 
be  equally  illegal"  (^).  And  the  general  decision  of  the 
Court  was,  that  no  peril,  the  subject  of  insurance,  can  be 
covered  under  the  general  terms,  "  capture,"  "  detention  of 
princes,"  or  the  like,  which  could  not,  consistently  with  law, 
be  specifically  insured  against  in  direct  and  express  terms. 

As  the  hostilities  of  a  general  maritime  law,  carried  on  in  Prizes  made 
many  different  parts  of  the  globe  at  once,  cannot  be  supposed  oand^adT 
to  come  to  an  end  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it 
was  the  general  custom  to  insert  into  treaties  stipulations 
specifying  periods,  varying  according  to  distance,  after  which 
all  prizes  made  should  be  restored  (r).  If,  however,  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  captor  was,  in  fact,  aware  of  the  peace 
being  proclaimed  when  he  made  the  prize,  such  prize,  though 
made  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  treaty, 
was  to  be  restored  («).  In  this  country  it  was  determined,  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Hiardwicke,  that  where  a  ship  was  seized 
after  a  cessation  of  arms  and  the  signing  of  preliminary 
articles  of  peace,  this  was  not  to  be  deemed  a  capture,  but 
only  an  arrest  of  princes  (t). 

832.  By  the  terms  of  our  common  policies,  the  underwriter  Loss  by 

arrests,  deten- 

{n)  Eellner  t^.  Le  Mesurier  (1803),  {»)  Ibid, 

4  East,   396;    Brandon  v.   Curling  (t)  Spencer     v.     Franco     (1736), 

(1803),  ibid,  410.  Beawtjs,  316,  cited  by  Lord  Mans- 

(o)  Furtado  v.  Rodgers  (1802),  3  field  in  HamUton  v.  Mendes  (1761), 

B.  &  P.  191.  2  Burr.  1211.    But  as  to  this  case, 

{p)  Oamba  r.  Le  Mesurier  (1803),  see   note    by  Marshall   (Insurance, 

4  East,  407.  617).      Cf^    too,    The    Eliza   Ann 

{q)  4  East,  402.  (1813),  1  Dods.  Ad.  R.  244. 

(r)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  19,  p.  462. 
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Sect.  882. 
tions,  and 


"People." 


AjTest  as 
distmct  from 
capture. 


is  answerable  for  all  losses  occasioned  by  ^^  arrests,  restraints, 
and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what 
nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever." 

By  rule  10  of  the  "  Exiles  for  Construction  of  Policy  "  in 
Schedule  I.  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  these  words 
are  declared  to  refer  to  "  political  or  executive  acts,"  and  do 
not  include  a  "  loss  caused  by  riot  or  ordinary  judicial  pro- 
cess "  (w).  So,  by  the  word  "  people  "  is  meant,  not  mobs  or 
multitudes  of  men,  but  the  ruling  power  of  the  country, 
whatever  that  may  be  (x). 

A  "  restraint "  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  use  of 
actual  physical  force;  an  authoritative  prohibition  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  power  is  sufficient.  But  the  master 
must  have  yielded  to  compulsion ;  if  he  act  voluntarily  there 
is  no  "  restraint  "  (y). 

An  "  arrest "  takes  place  whenever  the  government  of  the 
country  to  which  a  ship  belongs,  or  any  other  friendly  power, 
with  the  object,  not  of  prize  (for  then  it  would  be  a  capture), 
but  with  a  design  to  restore  the  ship  and  goods,  or  pay  the 
value  of  them  to  their  owners,  seizes  the  ship  and  goods  for 
state  purposes,  either  in  port  or  at  sea  (2). 

Thus,  where  a  Genoese  com  ship  was  seized  at  sea  by 
Venetian  cruisers,  and  carried  in  for  the  relief  of  Corfu,  then 
in  a  state  of  famine,  where  it  was  sold  and  paid  for,  it  was 
decided  by  the  rota  of  Genoa  that  this  was  not  a  capture  in 
respect  of  which  the  assured,  who  had  abandoned,  could 
recover  for  a  total  loss,  but  merely  an  arrest  or  detention  of 
princes,  the  object  being  not  to  make  prize,  but  to  purchase 
com  (a). 


(u)  See  Finlay  t?.  Liverpool  and 
Great  Western  8.S.  Co.  (1870),  23 
L.  T.  N.  S.  251. 

(x)  Nesbitt  r.  Luahington  (1792), 
4  T.  R.  783. 

(y)  MiUer  v.  Law  Accident  Ins. 
Co.,  [1903]  I  K.  B.  712 ;  cf.  Mansell 
r.  Hoade  (1903),  20  Times  L.  R.  150 ; 
St.  Paul  Fire  and  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Morice  (1906),  11  Com  Caa.  153. 

(2)  The  definition  of  Boulay-Paty 


seems  concise  and  accurate :  *  *  L'arrdt 
de  prince  est  Vacte  d^on  prinoe  ami, 
qui  pour  n^oesbite  publique,  et  hors 
le  fait  de  la  guerre,  arrete  quelque 
vaisseau  ou  tous  les  vaisseaux  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  un  poi-t  ou  rade  de 
ses  dominions."  Droit  Mar.,  torn.  iv. 
p.  36.  See  Aubert  r.  Gray  (1862), 
3  B.  &  S.  163. 

{a)  Rooeus,  not.  60,  dted  1  Erne- 
rigon,  o.  zii.  s.  30,  p.  527. 
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In  this  lies  the  grand  distinction  between  arrest  and  capture.    Sect.  832. 
Capture  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  forcible  taking  of  a  ship,  &c,, 
in  time  of  war,  with  a  view  to  appropriating  it  as  prize. 
Arrest  is  a  temporary  detention  of  ship,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
ultimatelj  releasing  it,  or  repaying  its  value  (6). 

Henoe  the  detention  of  ships  in  port  after  declaration  of  Detention 

-  ,  1  .  1      1         1    1  -I  p  *^*®'  declara- 

war  against  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  way  oi  tion  of  war 

reprisals,  rather  resembles  a  capture  than  an  arrest  (c).  So  bies  captm?' 
where  a  neutral  ship  is  arrested  at  sea  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  *^*^  arrest. 
and,  under  suspicion  of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  is 
carried  for  search  and  adjudication  into  a  hostile  port;  as  the 
result  may  be  the  condemnation  of  ship  and  cargo,  but  more 
especially  as  the  act  is  done  in  time  of  w£ur  and  as  a  warlike 
measure,  this  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  a  capture  than  a  simple 
arrest,  and  accordingly  is  primd  facie  a  ground  of  abandon- 
ment (d). 

Goods  shipped  at  Shanghai  for  London  vid  Marseilles  and 
Paris  had  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  September,  1870, 
and  on  the  19th  were  still  there  when  the  German  forces 
surrounded  Paris  and  prevented  their  being  forwarded ;  this 
was  held  to  be  a  loss  within  those  terms  of  the  policy,  "arrests, 
restraints,  and  detainments  of  princes,  &c."  (e).  Similarly,  it 
is  said,  the  detention  of  a  ship  in  a  blockaded  port  is  a 
"  restraint  of  princes  "  (/). 

The  operation  of  a  municipal  law  which  prevents  the 
delivery  of  goods  at  their  destination  is  a  "  restraint,  &c.  of 
princes"  (g), 

833.  Embargoes  axe  the  most  common  cases  of  "  arrests,  Embargoes, 
restraints,  and  detainments  "  of  princes.     An  embargo  is  an 
order  of  government  (generally,  but  not  always,  issued  in 

(*)  1  Emerigon,  uH  supra.  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  618,  Ex.  Ch. 
(e)  Ibid. ;  and  see  2  Marshall,  Ins.  (/)  Fer  ettr.  ibid,  at  p.  523  ;  per 

509.  Brett,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  L.  R. 

(d)  Barker  r.  Blakes  (1808),  8  East,  8  0.  P.  at  p.  670. 

283 ;  and  see  2  MarshaU,  Ins.  510 ;  {g)  Miller  v.  Law  Accident  Ins. 

1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  30,  p  527.  Co.,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  712,  C.  A. 

(e)  Rodocanachi  r.  Elliott  (1873), 
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Sect.  883.    oontemplation   of   hostilities)    prohibiting  the   departure   of 

ships  or   goods  from   some   or  all  of   the  ports  within  its 

dominions  (A). 

Whether  laid       An  embeu'go  laid  by  a  foreign  government  upon  the  ships 

party  of  8ub^'  0^  goods  of  any  other  than  its  own  subjects  entitles  the 

a^^s^"^*^^       assured  at  once  to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  and,  if  the 

embargo  continues  down  to  the  time  of  action  brought,  to 

recover  as  fot  a  total  loss.     Thus,  where  a  neutral  ship  and 

stores,  insured  **  at  and  from  "  an  enemy's  port,  were  there 

detained,  before  sailing,  by  an  embargo  laid  on  by  the  enemy 

in  the  port  of  loading,  and  continuing  down  to  the  time  of 

action  brought,  the  assured  recovered  as  for  a  total  loss  under 

a  count  alleging  the  loss  to  be  by  "  arrest  and  restraint  of 

princes  "  (i). 

This  also  is  the  law  of  our  Courts  in  case  of  embargo  by  a 
foreign  government  laid  upon  the  ships  of  its  own  subjects, 
being  at  the  time  at  peace  with  this  country.  A  cargo  insured 
iu  this  country,  but  belonging  to  a  Spanish  subject,  and 
loaded  on  board  a  Spanish  ship,  was  detained  and  imloaded 
at  Corunna  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  ship  into  a  tnmsport  of  war  during  the 
hostilities  of  Spain  with  Morocco,  and  the  cargo  was  thereby 
damaged.  This  was  held  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to  be 
a  loss  for  which  the  underwriters  were  liable  (k). 

834.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  British  ship  be 
arrested  or  seized  by  the  British  Government  from  any  state 
necessity,  or  detained  in  port  by  a  British  laid  embargo,  this 
is  a  loss  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable  as  a  detention 


(A)  1    Emerigon,    o.    xii.    s.    30,  S.   163,   169;  32  L.  J.   Q.   B.   60; 

p.  526.     As  to  the  effect  of  a  sub-  overruling    Conway   v.    Gray,    &c. 

sequent  declaration  of  war  upon  an  (1809),  10  East,  536;  and  Campbell 

embargo,  see  The  Herstelder  (1799),  v.   Innes   (1821),  4  B.  &  Aid.  423. 

1  C.   Rob.    114;    The  Boldes  Lust  See  Simeon  v.  Bazett  (1813),  2  M.  & 

(1804),  6  C.  Rob.   233;  Driefontein  S.  94;  and  Bazett  v,  Meyer  (1814) 

V.  Janson,  [19i2]  2  Q.  B.  at  p.  344.  {S.  C,  in  error),  5  Taunt.  824 ;  and 

(i)  Rotch  V.  Edie  (1795),  6  T.  R.  antey  §  803;  see  Janson  v.  Driefon- 

413.  tein,  [1902]  A.  C.  484. 

(k)  Aubert  r.  Gray  (1862),  3  B.  & 
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within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  (/).     Such,  accordingly,    Sect.  884. 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  our  Courts  in  a  case  where 
a  British  ship  was  seized  by  the  British  Government  and  con- 
verted into  a  fire-ship  (//i),  and  in  another  where  such  ship  was 
seized  and  taken  in  tow  by  a  British  man-of-war  (n). 

In  fact,  there  seems  no  ground  of  distinction  in  this  respect.  Foreign  law. 
as  far  as  concerns  the  liability  of  the  underwriters,  between  an 
arrest  or  embargo  by  the  home  and  by  a  foreign  government. 
Accordingly,  the  French  Code  of  Commerce  has  decreed  that 
"  arrest  by  the  home  government  after  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  "  is  a  ground  of  abandonment  (o) ;  and  Boulay- 
Paty  (p)  and  Estrangin  {q)  show  that  it  rests  on  precisely  the 
same  ground  as  an  arrest  by  foreign  powers. 

In  French  law  the  risk  on  the  ship  does  not  commence 
until  she  has  sailed  on  the  voyage,  and  accordingly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Code  is,  that  abandonment  may  be  made  on 
account  of  an  arrest  by  the  home  government  after,  but  not 
before,  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  (r). 

In  our  law  there  seems  no  doubt  that  if  a  ship  insured 
"at  and  from"  a  port  were  arrested  or  detained  by  our' 
government  in  her  port  of  loading,  whether  with  or  without 
her  cargo  on  board,  and  even  before  she  had  broken  ground 
for  the  voyage,  the  imderwriter  would  be  liable  as  for  a  loss 
by  arrest  or  detention  («). 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  case  goods  axe 
seized  by  a  friendly  power,  or  by  the  home  government  for 
state  necessities,  as  in  the  case  of  provisions  already  men- 
tioned, the  assured  can  recover  as  for  a  loss  by  arrest  and 
detention.     The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  a  price  be 

(/)  Dictum    of    Lord  Alvanlej  in  {q)  Estrangin  on  Pothier,  No.  59, 

Touteng  v,  Hubbard  (1802),  3  B.  &  pp.  94,  95. 
P.  302.  (r)  Code  de  Com.  arte.  369,  370. 

(«)  Greenr.  Young  (1702),  2  Lord  See,  however,  1   Emerigon,  c.   xii. 

Raym.  840  ;  2  Salk.  444.  8.  30,  p.  628 ;  Pothier,  IVaite  d' As- 

(»)  Hagedom  v,  Whitmore  (1816),  surance,  No.  59. 
1  Stark.  157.  («)  Green  v.  Young  (1702),  2  SaUc. 

(o)  Arte.  369,  370.  444 :  Rotch  v.  Edie  (1795),  6  T.  R. 

(p)  4    Boulay-Paty,   Droit   Mar.  413. 
36-44,  237—240. 
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Wages  and 
proyisioDB 
during  deten- 
tion by 
embargo. 


Sect.  884.  paid  for  the  goods  equivalent  to  their  value  for  the  purposes 
of  insurance  {i,e,,  their  prime  cost,  together  with  the  expenses 
of  insuring  and  loading  them  on  board),  the  assured  can 
claim  nothing ;  if  less  than  this,  he  may  sue  for  the  differ- 
ence ;  if  no  payment  be  made,  he  may  recover  as  for  a  total 

108S(0. 

836.  An  arrest,  detention,  or  embargo  does  not,  like  a  cap- 
ture, break  up  the  voyage  under  the  chaiter-party,  or  at  onoe 
put  an  end  to  a  contract  of  affreightment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
voyage  is  still  supposed  to  be  proceeding  on  its  former  terms, 
the  period  of  detention  being  considered  as  a  portion  of  it. 
Hence,  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  a  detention 
by  embargo  are  not  chargeable  by  our  law  upon  the  under- 
writer on  ship,  as  they  form  part  of  those  ordinary  and  usual 
expenses  of  the  navigation  which  fall  exclusively  upon  the  ship- 
owner, and  for  which  he  is  remunerated  out  of  the  freight  (u). 
The  principle  is,  that  the  shipowner,  in  consideration  of  the 
freight,  owes  the  services  of  the  crew  to  the  freighter  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  consequently  also  during  the  time  of 
detention,  which  is  considered  to  make  part  thereof  (x), 
French  law.  In  France  the  Code  de  Commerce  provides  that  the  wages 
and  provisions  of  the  sailors  during  a  detention  of  princes 
shall  be  particular  average  when  the  ship  is  chartered  for  the 
entire  voyage  (p) ;  general  average  when  the  ship  is  hired  at 
so  much  per  month  (z) — the  reajson  being  that  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  owner  receives  no  freight  for  the  time  during 


{t)  3  Valin,  art.  49,  p.  127  ;  Pothier, 
No.  57,  as  cited  and  commented  upon 
with  various  other  authorities  by 
Emerig^n,  c.  xii.  s.  33,  vol.  i.  pp.  543 
—546.  Andcf.Aubertp.Gray(1862), 
3  B.  &  S.  16  J ;  32  L.  J  Q.  B.  50  ; 
Janson  v.  Driefontein,  ubi  supra. 

(u)  Eden  v.  Poole  (1785),  1  Park, 
1 17 ;  2  Marshall,  Ins.  730  ;  Robertson 
r.  Ewer  (1786),  1  T.  R.  127  ;  Sharp 
V.  Gladstone  (1805),  7  East,  32,  in 
notis.  As  to  the  reasons,  however, 
here  assi^ed  for  this  rule,  see  Field 


8.S.  Co.  V.  Burr,  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  at 
p.  690,  where  Collins,  L.  J.,  after 
citing  authorities,  says  that  aU 
that  underwriters  on  ship  insure 
aguinst  is  damage  to  thip,  and  that 
expenses  occasioned  by  detention  or 
delay  are  damages  suffered  by  ihe 
shipowner,  but  not  by  the  ship. 

{x)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  462; 
Pothier,  Dee  Charte-Partiee,  No.  86, 
cited  1  Emerigon,  629. 

(y)   Art.  403,  s.  4. 

(z)  Art.  400,  8.  6. 
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which  the  ship  is  detained,  he  does  not  owe  the  services  of    Sect.  886. 
his  crew  during  such  time  to  the  freighters,  and  his  providing 
such  services  is,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  general  benefit. 

836.  Amongst  the  perils  which  the  underwriters  avowedly  Loss  by 
take  upon  themselves  in  our  common  printed  forms  of  policy  ro^rg  ^nd 
are  those  of  "  pirates,  rovers  and  thieves."     First,  of  pirates  tl^ieves. 
and  rovers. 

Loss  thus  incurred  was  formerly  included  in  our  maritime  Pirates. 
law  amongst  the  general  perils  of  the  seas  (a),  and  probably 
would  still  be  held  to  be  so ;  though,  as  piracy  is  one  of  the 
enumerated  perils,  the  point  is  of  less  importance. 

The  term  "  pirates  "  includes  passengers  who  mutiny  and  Loss  on  goods 
rioters  who  attack  the  ship  from  the  shore  (6).     Thus,  where  bJar^g  the 
a  meal  mob  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  violently  boarded  a  com-  t**^\^^^^^ 
laden  ship,  took  the  government  of  her  from  the  captain 
and  crew,  ran  her  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  then  forced  the 
captain  to  sell  the  com  at  a  low  price,  Lord  Kenyon  held 
that  this  was  a  loss  by  pirates  {c). 

So,  too,  it  seems  that  under  the  risk  of  pirates  and  rovers  So,  loss  by 
the  underwriters  are  liable  for  a  mutinous  seizure  and  carrying  ^^^' 
away  of  the  ship  by  the  crew  (d). 

Where  certain  coolie  emigrants  on  a  voyage  from  Canton 
to  Callao  piratically  and  feloniously  murdered  the  captain  and 
part  of  the  crew,  and  forcibly  carried  away  the  ship  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  it  was  held  that  this  was  an  act  of  piracy, 
or,  at  all  events,  an  act,  ejmdem  generis^  covered  by  the 
policy  (e), 

(a)  2  Roll.  Abr.  248,  pi.  10 ;  loss  by  barratry,  which  seems  the 
Comberbatoh,  66,  cited  1  Park,  Ins.       true  mode  of  alleging  it. 

137;  3  Kent,  Com.  302,  D.  (e)   Naylor    v.    Palmer   (1853),   8 

(b)  Rule.-i  for  Construction  of  Exch.  738;  affirmed  in  error  (1854), 
Policy  in  Sched.  I.  to  Mar.  Ins.  Act:  10  Exch.  382;  22  L.  J.  Ex.  329; 
r.  8.  23  L.  J.  Ex.  323.     See  Kleiowort  v. 

((f)  Neribitt  r.  Lushington  (1792),  Shepard  (1859).  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  147  ; 

4  T.  R.  783.  1  E.  &  E.  447,  where  similar  facts 

{d)  Brown  v.  Smith  (1813),  1  Dow,  wore  held  to  be  within  a  warranty — 

349.      In  Dixon  v.  Reid  (1822),  6  free  from  capture  and  seizure. 
B.  &  Aid.  597»  such  loss  was  laid  as 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  U 
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Sect.  836.  But  where  revolutionaries  organised  an  expedition  against 
the  government,  and  sent  two  armed  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  stores  intended  for  the  government  forces,  the 
loss  occasioned  by  such  seizure  of  the  stores  was  held  not  to 
be  a  loss  by  piracy  (/). 


Thieves. 


Distinction 
between 
simple  theft 
and  robbery. 


In  the  United 

States. 


837.  Secondly,  as  to  thieves,  it  is  provided  by  the  Rules  for 
Construction  of  Policy  (g)  that  the  term  "  does  not  cover 
clandestine  theft  or  a  theft  committed  by  any  one  of  the 
ship's  company,  whether  crew  or  passengers." 

The  theft  that  is  insured  against  by  name  in  the  policy 
has  been  considered  to  mean  that  which  is  accompanied  by 
violence  {latrocinium),  and  not  simple  theft  {fuHum)  ;  it  being 
an  old  and  elementary  rule  of  the  law  of  insurance  that 
furtum  non  est  casus  fortuitus^  is  not  one  of  the  fortuitous 
events  against  which  the  owner  may  seek  indemnity  by 
insurance,  but  one  which  the  law  presumes  the  master  might 
have  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  due  vigilance,  and  the  loss 
arising  from  which  he  consequently  ought  to  bear  {h). 

Robbery,  accompanied  by  violence,  and  committed  by 
sti'angers,  not  by  the  crew,  is  a  loss  for  which  the  under- 
writers on  the  ship  or  goods  are  liable  as  a  loss  by  rovers  or 
thieves  under  the  policy,  the  maxim  being,  that  latrocinium 
fatale  damnum  sea  casus  fortuitus  est  (/). 

It  has  been  decided  by  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  that,  under  the  general  word  "  thieves,"  in  the 
common  form  of  policy,  the  assured  on  ship  or  goods  may 
recover  even  for  a  simple  theft  committed  on  the  voyage  by 


(/)  Republic  of  Bolivia  t?.  The  In- 
demnity Mutual  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
(1908),  24  Times  L.  R.  724,  Pick- 
ford,  J. 

{g)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  Sched.  I.  r.  9. 

{h)  See  all  the  learning  on  this 
subject  coUected  and  lucidly  arranged 
by  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  29,  "  Vol  des 
effets  assures,"  vol.  i.  p.  524.  The 
corresponding  section  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  this  work  contains  a  criti- 


cism by  the  editors  of  this  rule  and 
of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based. 
In  view  of  the  recent  Act,  it  does  not 
seem  sufficiently  useful  to  repeat  their 
criticism  in  this  edition. 

(t)  Roccus,  No.  43,  cited  by  Eme- 
rigon, 0.  xii.  s.  29.  So  held  in 
English  law,  Harford  v.  Maynard 
(1785),  before  Lord  Mansfield,  cited 
1  Park,  Ins.  36. 
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persons  belonging  to  the  ship  (k).    Chancellor  Kent,  however,    Sect.  837. 
in  a  note,  rich  with  his  usual  variety  of  learning  and  pregnant 
accuracy  of  expression,  shows  that  this  doctrine  not  only  over- 
rules all  the  old  authorities  and  text-hooks,  but  is  of  very 
questionable  policy  when  applied  to  the  owner  6i  the  ship(/). 

In  order  to  obviate  all  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
word  "  thieves,"  some  American  policies,  instead  of  "  pirates, 
rovers,  and  thieves,"  contain  the  words  "  pirates  and  assailing 
thieves." 

If  shipwrecked  goods  are  plundered  by  wreckers  on  shore.  Plunder  by 
this  was  held  by  Emerigon  and  Pothier,  and  has  been  decided 
in  this  country,  to  be  a  loss  for  which  the  assured  on  goods 
may  recover  under  a  count  for  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  (m). 

838.  "  Barratry  of  master  and  mariners  "  being  one  of  the  Loss  by 
perils  insured  against  in  our  common  printed  forms  of  policy,  j*-"*.    ' 


-leaning  c_ 
the  first  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  barratry  "m 

"  barratry  "  in  English  law.  Guided  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  which  seems  ultimately  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Catalan  barat(w),  and  proximately  from  the  ItcJian  barra- 
tria  (o),  in  both  of  which  languages  it  conveyed  the  notion  of 
fraud  or  trick,  our  Judges  for  a  long  time  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered that  fraud,  or  criminal  knavery,  on  the  part  of  the 
master  as  against  the  owners,  with  a  view  to  benefit  himself 
at  their  expense,  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  barratry  as 
insured  against  in  English  policies  (p). 

(k)  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v,  Storrow  (ed.  1868),  agrees  that  the  weight  of 

(1835),   5  Paige,   293  ;    afiOrmed  in  American  authority  would  make  the 

Bryan  t;.   American  Ins.  Co.,  ibid.  insurers  liable  for  loss  by  simple  lar- 

p.  84*2,  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  ceny  without  violence,  and  Phillips, 

also  Cm  error)  in  the  Supreme  Court  s.  1 106,  takes  the  same  view, 

of  New  York.     Kent,  Com.  vol.  iii.  (m)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  29,  citing 

p.  303,  n.  {a),  Pothier,  d' Assurance,  No.  66  ;  Bon- 

(/)  3  Kent,  Com.  303,  n.  (a).    The  drett  r.  Hentigg  (1816),  Holt,  N.  P. 

lefumed  editor,  however,  of  the  12th  149. 

edition    of     Kent's     Commeataries  (n)    1    Emerigon,    c.    xii.    s.    3, 

(1873)  seems  to  accept  the  decisions  p.  365. 

in  Storrow*s  and  Bryan's  cases  as  (o)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Vallejo 

establishing  the  American  law  on  v.  Wh^er  (1774),  Cowp.  164. 

this  point.    Parsons,  vol.  i.  p.  664  {p)  Thus,  in  the  earliest  English 

3u3 
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Sect.  838.  Lord  EUenborough,  however,  in  an  elaborate  decision, 
reviewing  all  the  preceding  authorities,  established  the  position 
that  trick  or  knavery  in  the  sense  of  an  imposition  practised 
upon  the  owners  by  the  master,  with  a  view  to  promote  his 
own  benefit  at  their  expense,  was  not  essential  to  constitute 
barratry  in  our  law ;  but  that  any  wilful  act  of  known 
criminality  or  gross  malversation,  even  though  not  intended 
for  the  owners'  prejudice,  nay,  even  though  intended  for  their 
benefit,  would  yet,  if  in  fact  it  operated  to  their  prejudice, 
by  causing  the  loss  or  seizure  of  the  ship,  be  barratry  in  the 
master  (q). 

His  Lordship,  in  the  ccwe  now  referred  to,  after  stating  that 
*'  a  fraudulent  breach  of  duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his 
owners,  or  in  other  words  a  breach  of  duty  in  respect  of  his 
owners  with  a  criminal  intention  or  ex  makficio^  is  barratry," 
lays  it  down  that  it  is  equally  so  **  whether  the  act  of  the 
master  be  induced  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  malice 
to  the  owners,  or  a  disregard  to  those  laws  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey,  and  which  (or  it  woidd  not  be  barratry)  his 
owners  relied  upon  his  observing.'* 

Definition  of        839.  Barratry,  then,  in  English  law  may  be  said  to  com- 

arra  ry.         prehend    not    only   every   species   of    fraud    and    knavery 

covinously  committed  by  the  master  with  the  intention  of 

benefiting  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  owners,  but  every 

wilful  act  on  his  part  of  known  illegality,  gross  malversation, 

case  on  the  subject  (Knight  v.  Cam-  master  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  cozening, 
bridge  (1724),  1  Str.  581  (cited  8  or  a  trick  is  barratry."  VaUejo  v. 
East,  135)),  the  Court  considered  Wheeler  (1774),  Cowp.  154.  "Bar- 
fraud  to  be  the  substantial  matter  ratry,"  says  Aston,  J.,  in  the  case 
constituting  barratry.  So,  Lee,  C.  J.,  last  cited,  *' comprehends  every 
said:  **To  make  barratry  it  must  species  of  fraud,  knavery,  or  criminal 
be  something  of  a  criminal  nature."  conduct  in  the  master,  by  which  the 
Stamma  v.  Brown  (1743),  2  Str.  owners  or  freighters  are  injured." 
1173.  "  Barratry,"  said  Lord  Mans-  Ibid.  155.  See  also  the  dicta  of 
field,  "must  partake  of  something  WiUes,  J.,inLockyerr.  Offley(1786), 
criminal,   and    must  be    committed  1  T.  R.  252. 

against  the  owner  by  the  master  and  («?)  Earle    v,   Rowcroft  (1806),    8 

mariners."    Nutt  v.  Bourdieu  (1786),  East,  126  ;  Heyman  v.  Parish  (1809), 

1  T.  R.  330.     '*  Whatever  is  by  the  2  Camp.  149. 
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or  criminal  negligence,  by  whatever  motive  induced,  whereby  Sect.  839, 
the  owners  or  the  charterers  of  the  ship  (in  cases  where  the 
latter  are  considered  owners  pro  tempore)  are,  in  fact, 
damnified  (r).  And  it  is  now  declared  in  one  of  the  Rules 
for  Construction  of  the  Policy  that  the  term  "  includes  every 
wrongful  act  wilfully  committed  by  the  master  or  crew  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  owner,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  char- 
terer" («). 

With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  proof  of  criminal  intent  neces-  ^P^oof  of  in- 

.  ,  .  ,  ...         *ent  to  injure 

sary  to  constitute  barratry  there  is  an  obvious  distinction,  or  defraud 

arising  from  the  different  nature  of  the  acts  relied  upon  as 

barratrous. 

Where  the  act  of  alleged  barratry,  as  in  the  case  of  illegal 
trading  with  the  enemy,  or  cutting  the  ship's  cable  so  as  to 
let  her  drift  on  the  rocks,  is  in  itself  manifestly  unlawful  or 
criminally  negligent,  no  proof  need  be  given,  in  order  to  show 
the  act  barratrous,  of  the  master's  having  acted  with  a 
fraudulent  intent  to  injure  his  owners ;  nay,  even  if  it  can 
be  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  that  it 
was  done  with  a  view  to  the  owners'  benefit,  yet,  if  it  was 
against,  or  not  in  consequence  of,  his  instructions,  it  will  still 
be  bfuxatry. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  act  itself,  as  in  cases  of 
deviation,  is  not  thus,  on  the  face  of  it,  criminal  or  fraudulent, 
proof  must  be  given  of  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  either  secretly  to  benefit  himself  or  to 
injure  his  owners  before  such  act  can  be  adjudged  ban^a- 
trous  {t), 

840.  It  must  also  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  Losses  arising 

•^  ...  from  the  igno- 

absence  of  fraud,  nothiug  but  acts  of  known  criminality,  gross  ranee  or  mls- 

(r)  The  tersest  and  (perhaps)  best  («)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  Sohed.  I.  r.  11. 

definition  of  barratry  is  that  given  This  does  not  profess  to  be  an  ex- 

by  Lord  Hardwicke   in   Lewen  v,  haustive  definition. 

Swaaso  (Postlethwaite's   Diet.    147,  {t)  See  the  concluding  observations 

tit.  Assurance),  viz.,  that  it  is  "an  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  Earle  v, 

act  of  wrong  done  by  the  master  Koworoft  (1806),  8  East,  139. 
against  the  ship  and  goods." 
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Sect.  840. 

take  of  the 
captain,  how- 
ever gross,  are 
not  losses  by 
barratry,  un- 
less he  acted 
against  his 
better  judg- 
ment. 


No  act  can  be 
barratry  in 
the  master  to 
■which  the 
owners  are 
consenting 
parties. 


malversation,  or  the  like  (w)  can .  amount  to  barratry ;  loss 
arising  from  the  ignorance  or  incompetence  of  the  captain, 
from  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  instructions,  or  mis- 
apprehension of  the  best  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
can  never  amount  to  barratry.  The  master,  in  fact,  before  he 
can  be  proved  to  have  acted  barratrously,  must  be  shown  to 
have  acted  against  his  better  judgment;  if  he  merely  acted 
up  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  however  bad,  this  is  not 
barratry  {x). 

Thus,  where  the  captain  of  a  sea-damaged  ship  before 
survey  broke  up  her  ceiling  and  end-bows  with  crow-bars  and 
thereby  injured  her,  but  no  proof  was  given  of  his  having 
been  actuated  by  any  criminal  intent  in  so  doing,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said :  "  To  constitute  barratry,  which  is  a  crime,  the 
captain  must  be  proved  to  have  acted  against  his  better 
judgment ;  as  the  case  stands,  there  is  a  whole  ocean  between 
you  and  barratry  "  (y). 

Another  principle,  clearly  flowing  from  the  true  notion  of 
barrj.try  as  a  criminal  act  committed  by  the  master  against 
the  interest  of  the  owners  (whether  fraudulently  or  not),  is 
that  no  act  can  be  barratrous  to  which  the  owners  can  in  any 
way  be  shown  to  have  been  consenting  parties ;  for  no  man 
can  take  advantage  of  bis  own  wrong  (s). 


^ases  of  loss  841,  Having  thus  indicated  the  leading  principles  by  which 
to  determine  whether  a  loss  is  barratrous  or  not,  we  will 
pioceed  to  examine  what  has  been  held  in  practice  to  amount 
to  barratry. 

Sailing  out  of      j^  ^}^q  earliest  case  it  was  decided  that  sailinsr  out  of  port 

port  without  °  * 


{u)  Arnould  (2 ad  ed.  p.  845)  added, 
**or  negligence  so  gross  as  to  be 
clearly  fraudulent  aod criminal,"  but 
**  in  the  absence  of  fraud,*'  it  is  not 
quite  clear  what  ho  meant. 

{x)  Phyn  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1798),  7  T.  R.  605  ;  Todd  v,  Ritchie 
(1816),  1  Stark.  240 ;  Bottomley  v, 
Bovill  (182C),  6  B.  &  Cr.  212. 

(y)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  Todd 


V.  Ritchie  (1816),  1  Stark.  240. 

(s)  See  Stamma  f.  Brown  (1743), 
2  Str.  1173;  Pipon  v.  Cope  (1808),  1 
Camp.  434.  Yet  by  a  part-owner, 
acting  as  master,  against  hia  inno- 
cent co-owner,  barratry  is  possible. 
Jones  V.  Nicholson  (1854),  10  Exch. 
28;  Small  v.  U.  K.  Marine  Ins. 
Assoc.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  42,  311 
(C.  A.).    See  aJaopast,  §  856. 
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without  paying  port  dues,  whereby  the  ship  and  goods  were    Sect.  841. 
subjected  to  forfeiture,  was  barratry  (a) ;  so  sailing  out  of  paying  port 
port  without  leave  in  breach  of  an  embargo,  in  consequence  of  br^Jh  of  an 
which  the  owners  afterwards  sustained  a  loss  in  respect  of  embargo, 
seamen's  wages  and  provisions,  by  the  detention  of  the  ship, 
was  ruled  by  Buller,  J.,  and  not  denied  by  the  fuU  Court,  to 
be  barratry  (J). 

So  the  wilful  and  intentional  breach  of  a  blockade  by  the  Wilful  breach 

of  blockado 

master's  sailing  towards,  into,  or  out  of  a  blockaded  port, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owners,  though  it 
may  be  with  a  view  to  their  benefit,  is  barratry  (c).  But 
this  cannot  be  maintained  where  the  evidence  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  the  captain  acted  either 
ignorantly  or  in  obedience  to  orders  from  his  owners  (d). 

In  fact,  breach  of  blockade  is  only  barratry  in  the  master 
when  committed  by  him  wilfully  and  knowingly,  and  with- 
out the  consent,  though  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  interest, 
of  his  owners.  If  committed  through  ignorance  on  his  part, 
or  by  his  owners'  directions,  it  is  no  barratry. 

842.  It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States,  and  apparently  Resistance 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  loss  of  a  neutral  vessel  consequent  search,  or 
either  upon  a  wilful  resistance  to  the  right  of  seai'oh,  or  an  JJ^^^^  ^^ 
attempt  to  rescue  her  when  rightfully  detained  and  sent 
in  for  examination  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  is  a  loss  by 
barratry  (e), 

{a)  Knight  v.  Cambridge  (1724),  do  not  appear  quite  consistent,  either 

as  cited  by  Lee,  C.  J.,  in  Stamma  v.  with  one  another  or  our  own  law. 

Brown  (1743),  2  Str.   1174,  and  by  (e)  Dederer  r.  Delaware  Ins.  Co. 

Lord  Ellenborough  in  Earle  v.  Row-  (1807),  2  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  61  ;  Wil- 

croft  (1806),  8  East,  135,  136.  cocks  v.  Union  Ins.   Co.   (1809),   2 

(b)    Robertson  v.  Ewer  (1786),  1  Binney's    R.    679,    cited    Phillips, 

T.   R.    127,  cited  by  Lord   Ellen-  s.  1068.     A  recognition  of  the  prin- 

boiough  in  Earle  r.Rowcroft(  1806),  ciple   contained    in    these    cases    is 

8  East,  139.  attributed  to  Buller,  J.,  in  Saloucci 

{e)    Goldschmidt     v.      Whitmore  v.  Johnson  (1799),  2  Park,  Ins.  758, 

(1811),  3  Taunt.  508.  cited  8  East,   129;  and  see  Garrels 

{d)  Everth  r.  Hannam  (1815),  6  v.  Kensington  (1799),  8  T.  R.  230, 

Taunt.  375  ;  2  Marsh.  72,  S.  C.   Tbe  where  no  count  was  inserted  for  loss 

American    authorities  are  collected  by  barratry,  as  significantly  remarked 

by  Phillips  (ss.  1067,  1068).    They  by  Lawrence,  J.,  p.  235. 
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Sect.  842.        Illegal  trading,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vessel  is  seized 
Illegal  and  condemned,  if  knowingly  carried  on  by  the  captain  with- 

o^nSrac-^"  out  the  directions,  though  principally  with  a  view  to   the 
tions  from        benefit,  of  his  owners,  is  an  act  of  barratry. 

owners.  '  '  •^      ^ 

In  1804,  while  England  was  at  war  with  Holland,  an 
English  ship  was  insured  for  a  slaving  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  African  coast,  there  to  stay  and  trade,  and  pro- 
ceed thence  to  a  port  of  sale  in  the  West  Indies.  The  captain, 
being  on  the  African  coast,  and  not  finding  a  good  market  in 
the  British  settlements  there,  put  into  D'Elmina,  a  Dutch 
fort  on  that  coast,  where  he  knew  it  was  illegal  for  him  to 
enter,  and  there  exchanged  his  cargo  for  slaves.  He  had  no 
instructions  from  his  owners  to  go  in  there,  but  his  object  in 
so  doing  was  to  complete  his  cargo  as  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously as  he  could.  In  consequence  of  this  act  his  vessel 
was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  and  condemned. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  upon  the  principles  alread  v  stated,  held 
this  to  be  a  loss  by  barratry  (/). 

If  a  master  with  knowledge  of  the  Kidnapping  Act  (35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  19),  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  Polynesian  labourers 
in  ships  without  a  licence,  ship  such  labourers  without  a  licence 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  owners,  and  thereby  occasion 
the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  this  is  barratry  (g), 

CruisiDg.  843.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  barratry  in  the  captain 

of  a  merchant  ship  to  cruise  contrary  to  the  intentions  and 
instructions  of  his  owners. 

The  owners  of  a  ship  chartered  for  a  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  West  Indies  and  back  furnished  her  with  letters 
of  marque  for  the  homeward  voyage,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  seamen  to  ship,  and  without  any  intention  that 
the  vessel  should  in  fact  cruise ;  and  accordingly  the  clear- 
ances requisite  by  statute  to  authorize  the  ship  to  cruise  were 
not  taken  out.     Their  instructions  to  the  captain  were  to  pro- 

(/)  Earle  v.  Rowcroft  (1806),  8  son,  coram  P.  C.  (1875),  33  L.  T. 
East,  126.  N.  S.  286. 

(^)  Australian   Ins.   Co.  v.  Jack- 
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oeed  from  the  West  Indies  to  Liverpool  with  all  expedition,  Sect.  843. 
no  mention  being  made  of  the  letters  of  marque.  The  captain, 
however,  after  getting  out  to  sea,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  crew,  commenced  cruising,  and,  having 
plundered  one  American  vessel,  after  some  days  took  another, 
which  he  carried  into  Bermuda,  where  his  own  vessel  was 
driven  ashore  in  a  storm  and  the  cargo  lost. 

The  Court  held  that  this  cruising,  though  possibly  done 
with  a  view  to  benefit  the  owners,  yet,  being  in  fact  a  breach 
of  his  duty  to  them  and  resulting  to  their  prejudice,  was  an 
act  of  barratry  {h), 

844.  Smuggling  in  fraud  of  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Smuggling. 

owners  is  barratry,  and  they  may  recover,  even  though  the 

ship  is  only  insured  by  the  policy  "  on  any  lawful  trade  "  ; 

for  these  words  "  lawful  tr  ide,"  mean  the  trade  in  which  the 

ship   is  employed  by   her   owners,   and   not   any   unlawful 

commerce  in  which  the    captain   may   barrdtrously  engage 

without  their  concurrence  (i).     But  alt  ough  the  owner  may 

not  have  directly  conlrived  at  the  smuggling,  yet  if,  by  his 

gross  negligence,  acts  of   smuggling  have  been  repeatedly 

committed  by  the  mariners  after  warning  and  within  a  very 

short  interval,  he  shall  not  recover  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 

these  their  barratrous  acts.     Thus,  where  a  ship  had  three 

times  been  seized  after  three  successive  trips  for  three  distinct 

acts  of  smuggling  by  the  crew,  the  owner  was  not  allowed  to 

recover  the  third  time  (A). 

If  the  ship  is  violently  carried    out  of   her  course  and  Mutinouslv 

'  die 


carryiog  the 


(A)  Moss  V.  Byrom  (1795),  6  T.  R.  and  allowiog  the"  risk  to  be  mon- 

379.  strously  enhanced,  the  underwriters 

(i)  Havelock  V.  Hanoill  (1789),  3  are  discharged."    The  passage  in  the 

T.  R.  277.  text  is  retained  from  the  2nd  edition, 

(k)  Pipon  r.  Cope  (1808),  1  Camp.  p.  849,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 

434.      Lord   Ellenboroagh    said  :—  proof  of  mere  negligence,  or  of  any- 

<*Thi8  is  a  clear  case  of  crassa  negli-  thing  short  of  dolusy  would  now  be 

gentia  on  the  part  of  the  assured.     It  held  to  afford  the  underwriters  any 

was  his  duty  to  have  prevented  these  defence.    See  Trinder,  Anderson  & 

repeated  acts  of  smuggling  by  the  Co.  v,  Thames  &  Mersey  Co.,  [1898] 

orew.    By  his  neglecting  so  to  do,  2  Q.  B.  114. 
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ship  out  of 
her  course, 
or  purposely 
ruaning  her 
ashore. 


Sect.  844.  fraudulently  run  away  with  by  the  captain  and  crew,  this  is 
a  clear  case  of  barratry  from  the  moment  the  ship  is  so 
carried  out  of  her  course  (/).  So  is  piu'posely  running  the 
ship  on  shore  without  justifying  necessity  (w),  or  fraudulently 
procuring  the  ship  to  be  condemned  and  sold.  In  this  latter 
instance  the  act  of  barratry  (as  a  "  cause  of  action  "  under  the 
Statute  of  Limitations)  dates,  not  from  the  period  at  which 
the  master  abandoned  the  voyage,  or  even  from  the  con- 
demnation of  the  siiip,  but  from  the  completion  of  the 
transaction  by  her  delivery  and  sale  (n). 


Misconduct  of 
the  master, 
though  not 
fraudulent, 
may  be 
barratrous. 


Nonfeasance 
may  in 
extreme  cases 
amount  to 
barratry. 


845.  In  the  instances  just  mentioned  the  acts  of  the  captain 
were  meinifestly  criminal  and  fraudulent,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  owners ;  but  even  in  the  absence  of  such  fraud,  mis- 
conduct amounting  to  gross  malversation  by  the  master  in  his 
office,  if  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  his  owners,  may  amount  to 
barratry. 

Thus,  where  the  pilot  swore  that  the  captain,  who  had 
before  refused  to  sail  when  the  wind  was  fair,  persisted  in 
doing  so  contrary  to  his  directions  when  it  was  unfavoxirable, 
and,  still  disregarding  the  pilot's  instructions,  cut  the  cable, 
so  that  the  ship  drifted  on  the  rocks ;  Lord  EUenborough 
held  that  this,  if  true,  would  amount  to  barratry  (o). 

There  are  cases  in  which  to  do  nothing  may  be  as  criminal 
and  mischievous  as  any  positive  acts.  In  such  cases  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  wilful  nonfeasance  of  the  master, 
if  productive  of  mischief  to  the  owner,  would  be  barratrous. 

Thus,  if  a  master  sees  another  in  the  act  of  scuttling  or 
firing  the  ship,  and  will  not  rise  from  his  berth  .to  prevent  it, 
he  is,  prirnA  facie^  chargeable  with  barratry ;  for,  though  a 
mere  nonfeasance,  it  is  a  breach  of  trust,  a  faidt,  an  act  of 
infidelity  to  his  owners  (jt>). 


(/)  Falkner  r.  Ritchie  (1814),  2 
M.  &  S.  290 ;  Brown  v.  Smith 
(1813),  1  Dow,  349 ;  Dixon  v.  Reid 
(1822),  6  B.  &  Aid.  697 ;  1  D.  &  Ryl. 
207. 

(m)  Soares  v.  Thornton  (1817),  7 


Taunt.  627  ;  1  Moore,  373,  S,  C. 

(n)  Hibbert  v,  Martin  (1808),  I 
Camp.  638. 

(o)  Heyman  v.  Parish  (1809),  2 
Camp.  149. 

(p)  Per  Johnson,  J.,  in  the  Ameri- 
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But,  short  of  this  criminal  degree  of  negligence,  no  loss    Sect.  845. 
occasioned  by  the  mere  ignorance,  incompetence,  or  careless- 
ness of  the  master  can  constitute  an  act  of  barratry.     Thus, 
"  unless  accompanied  with  fraud  or  crime,  no  case  of  devia- 
tion will  fall  within  the  true  definition  of  barratry  "($'). 

846.  A  captain,  whose  instructions  were  to  proceed  imme-  But  deviation 
diately  from  London  to  Jamaica,  having  been  carried  by  ignorance, 
currents  out  of  his  reckoning  to  a  point  between  the  Grand  f^^^  j^not 
Canary  and  Teneriffe,  whence  his  direct  course  to  Jamaica  barratry. 
was  south-west,  instead  of  taking  it,  bore  up  north-west  to 
Santa  Cruz,  which  was  then  in  sight,  where  his  ship  was  laid 
under  embargo  and  condemned  as  prize.     The  jury  having 
found  that  this  deviation  was  not  fraudulent,  the  Court  held 
it  not  barratrous.     Lawrence,  J.,  said  "  that  he  knew  of  no 
case  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  act  of  the  captain  is  barra- 
trous merely  because  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the  owners  ; 
it  must  be  done  with  a  criminal  intent ;  the  jury  here,  having 
negatived  fraud,  had  negatived  criminality,  therefore  this  was 
not  a  barratrous  deviation  "  (r). 

The  captain  of   a  convict   ship   sailed    from  London  for  Mistake  as  to 
Sydney,  with  orders,  after  discharging  his  convicts  there,  to  ^mng  m- 
proceed  thence  for  South  America,  taking  New  Zealand  on  ^0^^^^^^. 
his  way;  some  time  after  he  had  arrived  in  Sydney,  and 
after  he  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  sailing  thence  to 
New  Zealand,  he  received  fresh  instructions  from  his  owners, 
directing  him  to  proceed  at  once  from  Sydney  to  the  East 
Indies;    under   these    circumstances  the   captain    resolved, 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  his  last  instructions,  to  make  his 
voyage  to  New  Zealand  and  back  before  prosecuting  that 


can  case   of    Patapeco  Ins.   Co.   v.  (^)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Earle 

Coulter  (1830),  3  Petera,  S.  C.  B.  222,  v.  Rowcroft  (1806),  8  East,  130. 

cited  1  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1074.    Every  (r)  Phyn  v.  Royal  Excb.  Ass.  Co. 

case,  however,  of  "wilful  default"  (1798),  7  T.  R.  505.    N.B.— From 

within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  fraud,  in 

not   necessarily  barratry  :   Grill  v.  speaking  of  barratry,  means  the  same 

General  Iron  Screw  Co.  (1868),  L.  B.  thing  as  criminality. 
8  C.  P.  476. 
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Sect.  846.  from  Sydney  to  the  East  Indies  :  he  sailed  accordingly,  and 
the  ship  was  lost  on  her  return  from  New  Zealand.  It  was 
contended  at  the  trial  that  this  was  barratry  in  the  captain ; 
.  but  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury  that  "  barratry  meant  an 
act  of  the  master  in  fraud  of  his  duty  to  his  owners,"  and 
that  a  mere  mistake  or  misapprehension  by  the  captain  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  sailing  instructions,  or  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  could  not  amount  to 
barratry  («). 

» 
AUter,  where       847.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  captain  deviates  from 

captain  devi-  '  . 

ates  in  fraud    the  proper  course  of  the  voyage  in  fraud  of  his  duty  to  his 
his  owners,      owners,  and  for  his  own  private  purposes  unknown  to  them, 
this  is  an  act  of  barratry  from  the  moment  the  ship  is  carried 
out  of  her  course. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  insured  from  London  to  Seville 
sailed  for  Guernsey,  out  of  the  course  of  the  voyage,  to  take 
in  brandy  and  wine  on  a  smuggling  adventure  of  his  own,  un- 
known to  the  charterer  (who  was  owner  ^ro  h&c  vice)^  and  the 
night  after  sailing  sprung  a  leak,  which  compelled  him  to  put 
back  and  ultimately  to  abandon  the  voyage :  this  was  held  by 
Lord  Mansfield  to  be  a  clear  case  of  barratry  {t). 

Even  dropping  anchor  and  going  ashore  in  a  boat,  to  find 
a  market  for  his  own  private  adventure  of  negroes  on  board, 
was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  be  barratry  in  the  captain,  com- 
mencing from  the  moment  of  his  first  going  out  of  his  course 
for  that  purpose  (w). 
Or  delays.  Unreasonable  delay  generally,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

discharges  the  underwriter,  as  a  variation  of  the  risk ;  but  where 
this  delay  is  employed  by  the  captain  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting an  act  of  barratry  (as  by  an  elaborate  forgery  of  all 
the  ship's  documents,  &c.),  then  the  delay  is  part  of  the 
barratry  for  which  the  underwriters  are   liable,  and  not  a 

(«)  Bottomley  r.  Bovill  (1826),   6       Cowp.  143;  S,  C,  Lofft,  645. 
B.  &  Cr.  210.  (w)  Ross  v.  Hunter  (1790),  4  T.  R. 

(0  Vallejo  V.   Wheeler  (1774),    5       33. 
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deviation  by  which  they  are  excused  (a?).     **  Criminal  delay,"    Sect,  847. 
in   fact,   as  expressed  by  Burrough,   J.,  "is  a  barratrous 
aot"(^). 

Detention  of  the  ship  and  consequent  expense  owing  to  an 
incorrectness  in  her  manifest  is  not  a  loss  by  barratry,  unless 
clear  proof  be  given  that  the  incorrectness  was  wilful  (s). 

848.  If  the  captain  is  compelled  by  the  mutinous  violence  Barratry  of 
of  the  crew  to  deviate  from  his  course,  though  in  the  teeth  of 
express  instructions  to  the  contrary,  this  will  neither  be  such 
a  deviation  as  to  discharge  the  underwriters,  nor  will  it  be 
**  barratry  of  the  master,"  although,  as  it  seems,  it  would  be 
barratry  of  the  mariners  (a). 

There  have  not  been  many  decisions  as  to  what  "will 
amount  to  barratry  by  the  mariners  ;  but  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  when  any  crime  or  fraud  attended  by,  or  producing,  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  the  ship  be  committed  by  the  mariners 
under  such  circumstances  of  violence  or  treachery  that  it 
could  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  prudence  or  vigilance 
of  the  owner  or  of  the  master  or  his  agent,  this  will  be  a  loss 
by  barratry  of  the  mariners.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  owner 
or  master  might  with  ordinary  force  or  reasonable  vigilance 
have  prevented  it,  this  will  not  be  a  loss  by  barratry  of  the 
mariners,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  where  the  ship  was 
confiscated  for  repeated  acts  of  smuggling  committed  by  the 
crew  (6). 

Where  the  crew  overpower  the  captain  or  constrain  him  to 
consent  to  their  proceedings,  the  same  acts  would  be  barratry 
in  them  as  in  the  master. 

Thus,  where  four  of  the  mariners   conspired  with   some 

(x)  Roscow    V,   Corson    (1819),   8  Cowp.  124  ;  by  Lord  Alvanley  in  the 

Taunt.  684.  case  of  De  Feise  v.  Stephens  (1800), 

(y)  Ibid,  at  the  Cockpit,  as  cited  Marshall, 

(s)  Bradford  v.  Levy  (1826),  Ry.  Ins.  523,  n.  {b) ;    and,  lastly,  by  Sir 

&  Mood.  331  ;  2  C.  &  P.  137.  James  Mansfield  in  Scott  p.  Thomp- 

(a)  See  the  case  of  Elton  v,  Brog-  son  (1805),  1  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  186,  and 

den  (1747),  as  reported  in  2  Str.  1264,  1  Park,  Ins.  194. 
and  commented  upon  by  Lord  Mans-  (b)  Pipon  v.  Cope  (1808),  1  Camp, 

field  in  VaUejo  v.  Wheeler  (1774),  434,  ante,  s.  844. 
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Sect.  848.  prisoners  of  war  on  board  and,  having  overpowered  the 
master  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  ran  the  ship  ashore,  where 
she  was  captured  ;  as  it  appeared  that  the  owners  and  master 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  gross  negligence  in  failing  properly 
to  secure  the  prisoners  on  board,  this  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by 
the  barratry  of  the  mariners  (r).  And  the  judgment  was  the 
same  in  a  case  where  only  one  of  the  crew,  conspiring  with 
some  prisoners  of  war  on  board,  forced  the  captain  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  ashore  and  ran  away  with  the  ship  (d). 

The  rule,  in  fact,  is  that  where  the  cause  of  the  loss  is  a 
superior  force,  originating  with  the  crew,  the  underwriters  are 
liable  as  for  barratry  by  the  mariners. 

By  and  349    -yy^  now  proceed  to  consider  by  and  against  whom 

against  whom  '■  ^  .^  o 

barratry  u       barratry  may  be  committed. 

rj^J*  -A.S  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  part  of  the  very  definition  of 

barratry  that  it  is  an  act  done  by  the  masters  and  mariners  in 
fraud  of  their  duty  to  their  owners — i.e.,  either  the  parties 
who  are  general  owners  of  the  ship,  or  the  freighters,  who, 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  are  her  special  owners 
for  the  voyage. 

No  act,  therefore,  can  be  barratrous  which  is  sanctioned  or 
authorized  by  those  who  are  either  the  absolute  owners  of  the 
ship,  or  her  owners  for  the  voyage.  "  For,"  as  Lord  Mans- 
field says,  "  nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  no  man  can  complain 
of  an  act  to  which  he  himself  is  a  party  "  {e).  And  in  another 
place  he  says :  "  Barratry  is  something  oonti^ary  to  the  duty  of 
the  master  and  mariners  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  owners  of  the  ship.  An  owner  cannot  commit  barratry ; 
he  may  make  himself  liable  by  his  fraudulent  conduct  to  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  but  not  as  for  barratry;  and,  besides, 
barratry  cannot  be  committed  against  the  owner  with  his 
consent"  (/). 

(<?)  Toulmin  r.   Anderson   (1808),  {e)  Cowp.  155. 

1   Taunt.   '227;    Toulmin  v.  Inglis  (/)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Nutt  r. 

(1808),  1  Camp.  420.  Bourdieu  (1786),  1  T.  R.  323.    This 

(rf)    HuckR    r.    Thornton    (1815),  refers  to  the  CJise  of  sole  owners  :  a 

Holt*8  N.  P.  30.  part  owner  may  oommit  barratry, 
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860.  Upon  these  principles  it  has  been  decided  in  the  two    Sect.  860. 
following  cases  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  cannot  recover 

as  for  a  loss  by  barratry  in  respect  of  any  act  of  the  master, 
however  criminal,  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Stamma,  the  plaintiff,   shipped  goods  on  board  a  vessel  Owner  of 
which,  by  the  bill  of  lading,  was  to  sail  with  them  straight  f^trr^r 
from  Falmouth  to  Marseilles,  and  insured  them  for  the  direct  floss  by 

barratry  m 

voyage;  learning  afterwards  that  the  ship  was  to  touch  at  respect  of  any 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples  before  putting  into  Marseilles,  by  the  owner 
he  protested  against  it ;  nevertheless,  the  ship,  by  the  owner's      *^®  ^^^' 
directions,  did  put  into  these  ports  first,  and  was  blown  up 
by  a  Spanish  ship  on  her  way  back   to  Marseilles.      The 
plaintiff  claimed  to  recover  for  this  as  a  "  loss  by  barratry ;  " 
but  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  the  master  in  what 
he  had  done  had   acted   consistently  with  his  duty  to  his 
owners,  and  with  their  privity  {(/). 

The  master  of  a  French  ship,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the 
direction  of  his  owner,  who  sailed  on  board,  fraudulently 
signed  false  bills  of  lading,  by  which  he  made  goods  that 
had  been  originally  consigned  to  another  firm  deliverable  to 
the  house  of  which  his  owner  was  a  partner,  and  the  goods 
under  these  false  bills  of  lading  were  delivered  to  his  owner's 
firm  and  never  paid  for.  The  shipper  of  the  goods  sought  to 
recover  their  value  under  a  count  alleging  a  loss  by  barratry; 
but  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  principles  above  laid  down,  held 
that  he  clearly  could  not  do  so  (h). 

861.  Upon  the  same  principle,  Lord  EUenborough  held  Ownereof 
that  the  owner  of  a  ship  which  had  been  chartered  for  a  Jgoovot^^^ 
voyage  could  not  recover  under  a  count  for  barratry  for  a  ^o^^aloss.^y 
loss  occasioned  by  an  illegal  act  of  the  charterer's  agent,  respect  of 
which  per  se  would  have  amounted  to  barratry.     Hobbs,  the  by  the  char- 
general  owner  of  a  ship,  chartered  her  for  the  voyage  to  *^''®' *  ^»®'***- 

po*^,  §862.  Jonear.  Nicholson  (1854),  (j/)  Stamma    v.   Brown   (1743),   2 

10  Exch.  28  ;  Small  v.  U.  K.  Marine  Str.  1173.     See  the  remarks  of  Lord 

Ins.  Assoc.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  42,  311.  EUenborough,  8  East,  136,  136. 

And  in  America,  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  r.  (A)    Nutt   v.   Bourdieu  (1786),    1 

Moog  (1884),  78  Ala.  284.  T.  R.  323. 
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Sect.  851.  Woodman,  who  covenanted  to  pay  Hobbs  3,600/.  in  case  of 
loss ;  Woodman  addressed  the  ship  to  Kendal,  whose  orders 
'le  desired  the  captain  implicitly  to  obey ;  the  captain,  in 
compliance  with  this  direction,  took  in  smuggled  goods  sent 
)n  board  by  Kendal,  for  whieli  the  ship  was  seized  and 
condemned. 

Lord  EUenborough  held  that  Hobbs  could  not  recover  as 
tor  a  loss  by  barratry,  the  loss  being  by  construction  imput- 
ible  to  himself. 

"  If  I  give  the  dominion  of  my  ship  to  a  charterer,"  said 
lis  Lordbhip,  "  Lis  acts  are  my  acts :  and  in  this  case  Kendal, 
whose  orders  the  master  implicitly  obeyed,  according  to  his 
instructions,  was,  in  point  of  law,  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff. 
Therefore  the  loss  arose  from  following  his  own  orders,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  for  imputing  it  to  barratry  "  («). 

852.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  is  clear  that  barratry 
3annot  be  committed  by  a  master  who  is  himself  owner  of 
the  vessel.  If,  however,  there  be  any  question  whether  he  is 
Dwner  or  not,  it  lies  upon  the  underwriters  to  show  that  he  is 
50 :  it  is  sufficient  for  the  assured  to  have  made  out  an  act 
orimd  facie  barratrous  (A:). 

Where  the  captain  was  general  owner  of  the  ship  which  he 
bad  bottomried  and  mortgaged,  but  of  which  he  still  had  the 
control  and  navigation.  Lord  Hardwicke  held  that  he  could 
not  commit  barratry  so  as  to  give  the  assured  on  goods  a 
?laim  against  his  underwriters,  as  for  a  loss  by  barratry  (/). 

So,  where  the  master  had  given  his  promissory  note  for  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  of  a  vessel,  which  was  indorsed 
by  another  person,  to  whom  the  bill  of  sale  was  made  out,  and 

(i)  Hobbs  r.    Hannam    (1811),    3  both  can  be  supported,  must  depend 

Damp.   94.      In  Selw.   N.   P.   97G,  on  the  terms  of  the  respective  rharter- 

9th  ed.  MS. .  a  oanc  of  Boutflower  r,  parties,  which  are  not  given  in  either. 

Wilmer  is  citel,  in  which  the  point  {k)  Ross  v.  Hunter  (1790),  4  T.  R. 

iecided  was,   that   the  owner  may  33. 

recover  for  an  act  of  barratry  com-  (/)  Lewlnv.  Swasao  (1742),  Postle- 

[nitted  by  the  muster  with  the  privity  thwaite's     Diet.     art.     Assurance, 

di  the  freighter ;  but  the  distinction  p.  147. 
between  these  two  cases,  supposing 
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Sect.  852. 


But  barratry 
may  be  com- 
mitted by  cap- 
tain, though 
supercargo  or 
consignee  of 
the  goods ; 


and  by  master 
who  is  part 
owner. 


in  who5e  name  the  ship  was  registered  as  a  collateral  security, 
it  was  held  in  the  United  States  that  the  master  under  these 
ciroumstanoes  was  to  be  considered  as  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
and  therefore  could  not  commit  barratry  (m). 

The  fact  that  the  captain  is  also  supercargo  or  consignee  of 
the  goods  wUl  not  prevent  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  the  owner 
of  the  goods  from  recovering  for  loss  occasioned  by  his  barra- 
trous acts  done  in  fraud  of  his  duty  as  master  (n) ;  for  they 
are  not  committed  by  the  captain  in  his  character  of  con- 
signee or  supercargo,  but  in  his  character  of  master  of  the 
Tessel,  a  character  which  he  cannot  lay  aside  until  the  entire 
completion  of  the  risk  (o). 

But  barratry  may  be  committed  by  a  master  who  is  part 

owner.    Hence,  where  the  master,  being  part  owner,  sold  the 

ship  and  cargo,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  to  his  own 

use,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  loss  insured  against  by  the 

words  "barratry  of  the  master,"  and,  per  Martin,  B.,  also  by 

the  words  "all  other  perils,  losses,  and   misfortunes"  (jo). 

Similarly  it  has  been  held  that  an  act  of  a  master  who  is  part 

owner,  which  would  be  barratrous  as  against  his  co-owners, 

^^y  be  equally  barratrous  against   the   mortgagee  of   his 

iflferest  in  the  ship :  for  instance,  where,  as  master,  he  occupies 

A  position  of  trust  in  relation  not  only  to  his  co-owners,  but 

also  to  his  mortgagee  (q). 

853.  Barratry,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  act  prejudicial  cither  When  are 
to  the  general  owners  of  the  ship  or  to  the  charterers,  when,  \^  considered 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  the  latter  acquire  such  ^^^^  ^ 
an  interest  in,  or  control  over,  the  ship  as  to  make  them  owners,  barratry  ? 
in  relation  to  the  master  and  mariners,  for  the  voyage. 


(«)  Bany  r.  Louisiana  Ins.  Co. 
(1822),  U  Martin,  N.  S.  630,  cited 
1  Phillips,  8.  1083. 

W  Earle  v.  Roworoft  (1806),  8 
EMt,126. 

{©)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xi.  s.  3,  p.  370 ; 
and  see  the  American  cases :  Ken- 
dxick  f.  Delafield  (1804),  2  Caines, ' 
67;  Cook  t;.  Commercial  Ins.   Co. 

A.— VOL.  n. 


(1814),  11  Johnson,  R.  40,  cited 
1  FhillipB,  Ins.  s.  1080.  See  also  4 
Boulay-Paty,  76. 

{p)  Jones  V.  Nicholson  (1854),  10 
Exch.  28  ;  23  L.  J.  Exch.  330. 

(q)  Small  v.  U.  E.  Marine  Mutual 
Ins.  Assoc,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  42,  311 
(C.  A.). 

3x 
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Sect.  868.        The  question  when  charterers  can  be  considered  owners  in 


This  depends  relation  to  barratry  depends  mainly  upon  the  true  oonstruo- 
Xuction^f  ti^^  ^^^  effect  of  the  whole  of  the  charter-party,  and  cannot 
^Bdiarter-     ^j^  determined  by  any  general  rules. 

854.  Charter-parties,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  dominion  they 
confer  over  the  ship  upon  the  charterer,  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  Either  the  contract  is  locatio  operis  vehendarum  merciutn 
— a  mere  covenant  to  carry  the  charterer's  goods  in  the 
owner's  ship,  either  at  a  gross  sum  or  so  much  per  ton,  &c. ; 
or,  2.  It  is  locatio  navis  et  operarum  magistri—ei  letting  of  the 
ship  in  a  state  fit  for  the  purposes  of  mercantile  adventure, 
i.e,y  with  the  master  and  mariners  on  board,  as  well  as  all 
other  means  necessary  for  her  navigation ;  or,  3.  (which  is  a 
much  less  frequent  case)  It  is  locatio  iiavis — an  absolute 
demise  of  the  ship  herself  with  her  furniture  and  apparel, 
leaving  the  master  and  mariners  to  be  hired,  paid,  and 
victualled  by  the  charterer. 

Now,  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  cases  the  question  of  the 
charterer's  ownership,  in  relation  to  the  master  and  mariners, 
presents  no  difficulty.  In  the  first  case  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  has  no  such  ownership,  the  entire  possession  of  the  vessel 
and  the  management  and  control  of  the  captain  and  crew 
resting  entirely  with  the  general  owner.  In  the  last  case  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  charterer  is  vested  with  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  and  stands  in  relation  of 
owner  to  the  captain  and  crew,  whom  he  appoints  and  who 
act  under  his  control. 


Difficulty  in 
cases  where 
the  charter- 
party  is  a 
lettiog  of  the 
Bhip  for  the 
voyage,  with 
the  servioes  of 
the  master 
aDd  crew. 


855.  It  is  in  the  second  case  that  the  difficulty  has  mainly 
arisen.  With  regard  to  this  class  of  charter-parties,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  wherever,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
instrument,  without  paying  any  undue  regard  to  particular 
expressions,  such  as  "  demise  and  let,"  &c.,  it  may  fairly  be 
collected  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the 
charterer  should  have  the  substantial  control  and  exdusive 
use  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage — ^this  will  constitute  him  owner 
pro  hdc  vice  (at  all  events,  in  relation  to  barratry),  although 
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the  master  and  crew  may  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the    Sect.  855. 

general  owner.     The  possession  or  control  thus  exercised  by 

the  general  owners  over  the  master  and  mariners,  such  as  it 

is,  being,  in  the  words  of  Lord  EUenborough,  "  not  retained 

by  them  in  order  to  restrain  or  interfere  with  the  full  and  free 

use  of  the  ship  which  they  have  let  to  hire  for  a  term,  but  as 

subsidiary  and  subservient  to  such  use  "  (r). 

866.  Without  further  reference  to  the  oa&es  on  the  general 
question,  we  proceed  to  examine  those  in  which  the  question 
has  been,  whether  the  charterer  is  so  far  constituted  owner  for 
the  voyage  as  that  barratry  may  be  committed  against  him 
by  the  master  and  mariners,  even  with  the  privity  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  general  owner. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  VaUeio  v.  Wheeler,  Willes,  the  Vallejo  v. 

.  .  Wheeler 

general  owner  of  a  ship,  had,  through  Brown,  his  captain, 

chartered    her  to  Darwin  for  a  voyage  from  London  to 

Seville  («).     Darwin  put  her  up  £^  a  general  ship,  and  several 

merchants,  amongst  others  the  plaintiff,  sent  goods  by  her, 

for  which  they  were  to  pay  freight  to  Darwin  :  the  terms  of 

the  charter-party  are  not  set  out,  but  it  seems  that  the  master 

and  mariners  were  hired  and  victualled  by  Willes,  the  general 

owner. 

On  the  voyage,  the  master,  with  the  privity  of  Willes,  the 

general  owner,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  Darwin,  the 

charterer,  put  into  Guernsey,  which  was  out  of  his  course,  to 

smuggle  wine  and  brandy  on  a  private  adventure  of  his  own : 

immediately  firfter  sailing  from  Ghiernsey  the  ship  sprung  a 

leak,  to  repair  which  she  was  obliged  to  put  into  Dartmouth, 

(r)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  The  and  Soares  v.  Thornton,  which  are 

Trinity  House   v.    Clark    (1815),   4  referred  to   infra,  a  less  rigid  test 

M.  &  S.  288.     See  Maclachlan,  Ship-  is  applied  in  relation  to  policies  of 

ping,    275^;     Carver    on    Carriage,  insurance. 

88.    112 — 117,  who  points  out  that  («)  The  names  are  reversed  in  the 

the  test  usually  is,  whose  servants  report  in  Cowper ;  but  the  error  is 

are  to  be  in   charge?    This  is  so  corrected  by  Buller,   J.,   who   had 

with  reepeot  to  liability  under  con-  been  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  cause, 

tracts  of  carriage ;  but,  as  appears  in  Nutt  v,  Bourdiea  (1786),  1  T.  R. 

from  the  cases  of  VaUejo  v,  Wheeler  323. 

3x2 
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Sect.  866.  and,  in  proceeding  thence  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  where,  by 
the  policy,  she  had  liberty  to  touch,  she  received  further 
injuries,  by  which  she  was  totally  disabled  from  completing 
her  voyage,  and  the  goods  were  much  damaged. 

Lord  Mansfield  held  that  this  act  of  the  master's,  although 
done  with  the  privity  of  the  general  owner,  yet  being  com- 
mitted without  the  knowledge  of  Darwin,  the  charterer,  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  owner  for  the  voyage,  was  an 
act  of  barratry,  for  which  the  assured  on  goods  might 
recover  (^). 

Scares  t?.  857.  In  the  next  case.  Scares  &  Co.,  of  London,  a^eed 

Thornton.  , 

by  charter-party  with  Pontes,  the  owner  and  commander  of 

a  Portuguese  brig,  that  the  ship  should  take  on  board,  at 
Pemau,  in  Russia,  on  account  of  Scares  &  Co.,  100  tons  of 
flax,  to  be  delivered  at  Oporto  ;  Scares  &  Co.  to  be  at  liberty, 
if  they  chose,  to  fill  her  up  with  goods,  over  and  above  the 
100  tone,  otherwise  the  captain  might  fill  her  up.  The  ship 
was  not  chartered  at  a  gross  sum  for  the  voyage,  but  freight 
was  payable  at  so  much  per  ton.  The  master  and  crew  were 
hired,  paid,  and  victualled  by  the  owner.  The  ship,  com- 
manded for  the  voyage  by  Gouvea,  a  Portuguese,  was  entirely 
filled  up  at  Pemau  with  as  many  goods  as  she  could  hold  by 
the  agents  of  Scares  &  Co.,  the  charterers.  On  her  voyage 
from  Pemau  to  Oporto  she  was  compelled,  in  consequence  of 
sea-damage,  to  put  into  Dover,  where  Pontes,  the  owner,  came 
on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  her,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, Gouvea  assenting,  wilfully  ran  her  ashore,  by  means  of 
which  the  cargo  was  wholly  lost. 

Qibbs,  C.  J.,  held,  that  as  Scares  &  Co.,  the  charterers, 
had  completely  filled  up  the  ship  with  their  own  goods  at 
Pemau,  the  ship  must  thenceforth  have  been  considered  as 
under  their  complete  control ;  "  they  had  a  right  to  require 
that  she  should  then  proceed  without  the  control  of  any  other 

(t)    VaUejo    V.    Wheeler    (1774),       (1872),  1  Asp.  M.  C.  432,  per  Han- 
Cowp.  143  ;   S.   C,  better  reported      nen,  J. 
in  Lofft,  646.    Of.  lonidee  t'.  Pender 
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person,  except  themselves,  to  her  place  of  destination."     At    Sect.  857. 

the  time  of  the  loss,  accordingly,  they  were  exclusive  owners  ; 

and  the  act  which  produced  the  loss  having  been  committed 

without  their  concurrence,  though  with  the  connivance  of  the 

general  owner,  was,  as  against  them,  barratry  (w). 

This  case,  therefore,  decides  that  whenever  charterers  are  Barratry  as 

,  to  oharterers. 

SO  circumstanced  at  the  time  of  loss  as  to  have  a  right  to 

the  complete  control  and  management  of  the  ship,  they  are 

owners  for  the  purposes  of  barratry,  and  barratry  may  be 

committed  against  them  with  the  connivance  of  the  general 

owners. 

The  principle  of  decision  adopted  in  the  American  cases  on 

this  subject  appears  to  be  somewhat  different  from  our  own, 

and  the  charterer  there  seems  not  to  be  considered  owner  for 

the  purposes  of  barratry,  except  in  those  comparatively  rare 

cases  where  the  ship  is  absolutely  demised,  and  the  master 

and  mariners  are  hired,  paid  and  victualled  by  him  (x). 

868.  Loss  by  barratry  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  Rule  of  cau»a 
general  rule  of  causa  proxima  non  remota  spectatur :  it  is  not  stringently 
necessary  (in  fact,  it  hardly  ever  is  the  case)  that  the  barra-  ^J^^**^ 
trous  act  should  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss ;  if  there  l>arratJT* 
have  been  barratrous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  and  a  loss  subsequently  happens  as  a  remote,  though 
not  as  a  direct,  consequence  of  the  act  of  barratry,  or  if  the 
barratrous  act  have  only  been  a  co-operative  cause  of  loss,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  peril,  this  is  still  enough  to 
entitle  the  assured  to  recover  under  a  count  for  barratry. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  Vallejo  v.  Wheeler,  that,  even  though  the  sub- 
sequent loss  be  not  in  any  degree  referable  to  the  act  of  bar- 
ratry, still  the  loss  may  be  recovered  as  a  loss  by  barratry  {y) ; 

(tf)  Soares  v,  Thornton  (1817),  7  to  be  as  laid  down  in  the  text.     1 

Tannt.  627  ;  S,  C,  1  Moore,  373.  Parsons,  Ins.  665—675. 

{x)    See   the  American    decisions  (y)    Whether  the  loss   happened 

collected  and  commented  npon  by  in  the  act  of  barratry  (that  is,  during 

1   Phillips,  Ins.   s.  1083.    Parsons,  the  fraudulent  voyage),  or  after  it, 

however,  chiefly  relies  on  the  English  is  immaterial.     Oowp.  155. 
cases  cited  above,  and  states  the  law 
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Sect.  868.  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  case  was  one  of  barra- 
trous deviation ;  and  besides,  as  his  Lordship  himself  adds, 
**  there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  say  that  the  loss  sustained 
was  in  consequence  of  the  fraudulent  deviation  "  (s). 

The  true  position  seems  to  be,  that  the  loss  ought  to  be 
referable,  at  all  events,  in  the  way  of  remote  consequence,  to 
the  prior  act  of  barratry,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  way 
of  immediate  and  direct  effect  (a). 


859.  Where,  however,  other  perils  have  proximately  caused 


or  conducing  cause. 


Instances 

where  the  loss    ,,.  ,  ,,  i      l^      •         *     ,      -t 

has  been         the  loss,  it  may  be  recovered  imder  a  count  alleging  it  to  be 
cau^  by  ^     ^7  thosc  perils,  though  barratry  may  have  been  a  co-operative 

other  perils 
but  remotely 

by  barratry.         Thus,  if  a  ship  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  winds  and 


(a)  Cowp.  165. 

(a)  This  passage  is  retained  from 
the  2nd  edition  of  this  work  (p.  862), 
and  was  accepted  as  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  law  by  Field  and  Cave, 
JJ.,  and  by  Lord  Coleridge,  and 
Brett  and  Cotton,  L.  JJ.,  in  deliver- 
ing their  judgments  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  the  case  of  Cory  v.  Burr 
(1881),  8  Q.  B.  D.  313,  and  9  Q.  B.  D. 
463.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, Lord  Blackburn  (8  App.  Cas. 
at  p.  398)  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  that  there  is 
no  authority  for  such  a  nile  other 
than  that  of  this  text-book,  and  that 
the  instances  here  given  in  support 
of  it  are  aU  more  properly  to  be 
explained  as  cases  in  which  the 
Courts  thought  that  the  cause  of 
loss  was  barratry,  and  that  the  con- 
sequence for  which  the  parties  were 
entitled  to  indemnity  was  not  a  re- 
mote consequence.  Lord  Bramwell, 
in  the  same  case  (at  p.  404\  merely 
expressed  a  doubt  on  the  point.  Not- 
withstanding Lord  Blackburn's  dis- 
sent, it  is  submitted  that  the  oases 
referred  to  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
explained  if  the  rule  of  causa  proxima 


is  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  ca^es  cited  below, 
in  Earle  r.  Rowcroft  (1806),  8  East, 
126,  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  the 
loss  was  directly  occasioned  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  master  in  illegally 
trading,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  loss  but  for  the  subsequent  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  the  vessel.  And 
in  Vallejo  v,  Wheeler  {ubi  supra),  it  ia 
only  by  a  stretch  of  language  that 
the  loss  can  be  said  to  have  been 
proximately  due  to  the  barratrous 
deviation :  it  was  proximately  caused 
by  perils  of  the  sea.  And  in  Cory 
V.  Burr,  where  the  facts  were  that 
the  ship  was  seized  by  Spanish 
revenue  officers  in  consequence  of 
the  barratrous  act  of  the  captain  in 
smuggling.  Lord  Blackburn  himself 
agrees  that  the  loss  was  not  proxi- 
mately due  to  the  barratry,  but  to 
the  seizure.  But  inasmuch  as  on 
very  similar  facts  the  plaintiff  in 
Earle  v.  Roworoft  recovered  on  a 
count  for  barratry,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  can  fairly  be  iMiid 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  the  rule  as  to  proxi- 
mate cause  is  less  stringently  applied 
to  oases  of  this  nature. 
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waves,  owing  to  drifting  on  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the    Sect.  859. 
barratrous  act  of  the  captain  in  cutting  her  cable,  this  might 
be  recovered  either  as  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  or  a  loss  by 
barratry  (A). 

So,  where  a  ship  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  through  a 
barratrous  agreement  between  her  captain  and  the  captain  of 
the  enemy.  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  this  might  be 
recovered  either  as  a  loss  by  capture  or  a  loss  by  barratry  (c). 

Where  goods  were  seized  in  consequence  of  the  captain's 
barratrous  breach  of  blockade,  it  was  held  that  the  foreign 
sentence  by  which  they  were  condemned  as  enemy's  property 
could  not  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  recovering  as  for  a  loss 
"  by  barratry  ;  "  for,  even  if  the  sentence  were  conclusive  of 
the  fact  of  enemy's  property,  still  it  was  by  the  barratrous 
act  of  the  captain  that  the  goods  had  assumed  that  cha- 
racter (d). 

But  a  foreign  sentence,  stating  the  ship  to  have  been  seized 
for  breach  of  blockade,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  barratry ; 
for  the  breach  of  blockade  might  have  been  committed  by  the 
captain  in  ignorance  and  without  intention,  or  in  obedience  to 
his  owner's  orders,  in  which  case  it  would  be  no  barratry  (e). 

The  doubt  expressed  in  this  case,  whether  the  assured  could 
recover  in  respect  of  a  seizure  occasioned  by  a  barratrous 
breach  of  blockade,  without  a  count  for  loss  by  barratry, 
seems  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  cases  of  Heyman  v. 
Parish  and  Arcangelo  v.  Thompson. 

If,  indeed,  the  loss  be  merely  barratrous,  the  case  would  be 
different ;  thus,  the  assured  could  not  recover  for  loss  caused 
by  a  fraudulent  sale,  or  by  running  away  with  the  ship, 
except  under  a  count  for  barratry  (/). 

(b)  Heyman  v.  Pariah    (1809),   2  Taunt.  376 ;  2  Marshall,  72. 

Gamp.  149.  (/)  I*©r    Lord    Ellenborough    in 

{e)  Arcangelo  r.  Thompson  (1811),  Heyman  p.  Parish  (1811),  2  Camp. 

2  Camp.  620.  151.      See  also,   as   to   this   point, 

(rf)  Goldschmidt      v,      VHiitmore  Walker  v.  Maitland  (1821),  6  B.  & 

(1811),  3  Taunt.  608.  Aid.  171 ;  Blyth  v.  Shepherd  (1842), 

{e)  Eyerth  v,  Hannam   (1816),   6  9  M.  &  W.  763. 
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Sect.  860.        860.  At  the  end  of  the   enumeration  by  name  of  the 

Of  losses         different  losses  against  which  the  underwriter  undertakes  to 

within  the       protect  -the  assured,  are  added  the  words  **  and  of  aU  other 

perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the 

liurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchan- 

iises,  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof." 

This  general  and  sweeping  clause  "  includes  only  perils 
similar  in  kind  to  the  perils  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
policy  "(^). 

Thus,  Lord  EUenborough  held  in  the  first  case  in  which 
the  effect  of  this  clause  came  before  the  Courts  for  judicial 
ietermination,  that,  where  one  British  ship  had  fired  upon 
and  sunk  another,  mistaking  her  for  an  enemy,  this,  though 
aot  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas,  yet  fell  within  the  scope  of 
bhe  general  clause,  and  was  recoverable  under  a  count  in  the 
ieclaration,  specially  stating  the  cause  of  loss  as  it  really 
occurred  (A). 

So  where  dollars  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  master  at 
ihe  moment  of  being  captured,  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
he  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Court  held,  that  though  this 
was  not  a  peril  of  the  seas,  and  probably  not,  strictly  speaking, 
I  loss  by  jettison,  yet  it  clejurly  fell  within  the  scope  of 
bhe  general  clause  (?).  And  where  a  ship,  after  discharging 
lier  cargo  in  her  port  of  delivery,  was  put  into  a  graving 
lock  to  repair,  and  there  blown  over  by  the  wind  and  injured, 
Eis  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  not  water-borne, 
aor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  voyage  (k)  ;  and  again, 
where  a  ship  was  bilged  and  rendered  incapable  of  pursuing 
ber  voyage  by  the  accidental  giving  way  of  her  tackle  and 
supports,  in  the  act  of  being  moved  out  of  a  dock  into  which 
she  had  been  put  for  repairs,  out  of  the  ordinjury  course  of 

(ff)  Rules     for     Construction     of  (i)  Butler  r.  Wildman   (1820),    3 

Policy,    Mar.    Ins.   Act,    Sched.    I.  B.  &  Aid.  398.    See,  too,  The  Knight 

P.  12.  of  St.  Michael,  [1898]   P.   30,   and 

(A)  Cullon  t>.  Butler  (1816),  5  M.  cases  there  cited,  per  Barnes,  J. 
&  S.  461.    As  to  this  case,  however,  {k)  Phillips  v.   Barber    (1821),    o 

lee  antej  s.  823,  note  {z).  B.  &  Aid.  101. 
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her  voyage;    the  losses  thus  occasioned  were  held  to  be    Sect.  860. 
included  in  the  general  clause  {I). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  an  insurance  was  effected  on 
goods  "  at  and  from  London  by  land  carriage  to  Harwich, 
and  thence  by  packet  to  Gottenburg " :  it  was  held  on 
demurrer  that  the  loss  of  these  goods  in  the  course  of  their 
land  carriage  from  London  to  Harwich  by  the  fraud  and 
negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  carriers  was  recoverable  as  a 
loss  occasioned  by  a  peril  ejusdem  generis  with  barratry  (m). 

861.  And  in  Davidson  v,  Bumand  (w),  the  facts  being  that  The  general 
while  the  steamer  was  loading  in  harbour  her  draught  was  the  ejiLdrm 
increased  by  the  weight  of  the  cargo,  so  as  to  bring  the  dis-  ^''"^''** '"  ®' 
charge  pipe  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  then  flowed 
down  the  pipe  and  through  some  valves  which  had  negligently 
been  left  open  and  damaged  the  plaintiff's  goods — this  was 
held  to  be  covered  by  the  general  clause. 

In  West  India  Telegraph  Co.  t?.  Home  and  Colonial  Ins. 
Co.  (o)  the  Court  of  Appeal  went  beyond  any  previous  deci- 
sion, by  holding  that  the  wreck  of  a  steamer  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  her  boiler  under  ordinary  pressure  of  steam  in 
moderate  weather  was  within  the  general  words.  The 
reasons,  however,  assigned  were  different.  Lord  Selbome 
apparently  thinking  the  loss  due  to  a  peril  similar  to  a  peril 
of  the  seas,  while  Brett,  L.  J.,  based  his  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  an  explosion  by  steam  was  ejusdem  generis  with 
fire. 

But  in  the  later  case  of  Hamilton  v.  Thames  and  Mersey 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  (jt>),  Brett,  L.  J.  (then  Lord  Esher,  M.  R.), 
himself  threw  doubt  upon  this  view,  and  it  was  eventually  dis- 
approved in  the  House  of  Lords.     The  case  raised  the  general 

(0  Devaux  v.  J' Anson   (1839),  5  &  S.  172. 

Bing.  N.  C.  619.    This  decision  is,  (n)  (1868),  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  117. 

however,  doubted  by   Lords  Hals-  (o)  (1880),  6  Q.  B.  D.  51. 

bury  and   Herechell  in  Thames   &  [p)  (1886),  17  Q.  B.  D.  195.   And, 

Mersey  Co.  v.  Hamilton  (1887),  12  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Thames  & 

App.  Gas.  484.  Mersey  Go.  v.  Hamilton  (1887),  12 

(m)  Boehm  r.  Combe  (1813),  2  M.  App.  Cas.  484. 
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Sect.  861.  question  as  to  the  Kability  of  underwriters  for  damage  to  ship's 
machinery.  The  air  chamber  of  the  donkey-engine  burst, 
owing  to  water  being  forced  up  into  it  through  a  valve  being 
closed  which  ought  to  have  been  left  open,  and,  a  claim  being 
made  by  the  shipowner,  it  was  urged  on  his  behalf  that  the 
damage  was  caused  by  a  danger  of  navigation,  and  therefore 
by  a  peril  similar  to  perils  of  the  seas.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  while  accepting  the  principle  established  in  Cullen 
V,  Butler,  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  damage 
in  this  case  was  of  a  character  to  which  a  marine  adventure 
is  specially  subject,  and  on  this  ground  disallowed  the 
claim  (q). 


Losses  not 
enumerated, 
but  recover- 
able as  the 
legal  or  neces- 
sary conse- 
queuces  of 
the  perils  in- 
sured against. 


862.  The  assured,  as  a  genertd  principle,  may  recover  from 
the  underwriter  in  respect  of  any  extraordinary  expenditures 
which  he  has  necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  any  of 
the  perils  insured  against ;  and  also  in  respect  of  all  charges 
or  contributions  which,  either  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
general  law  maritime,  are  attached  as  a  direct  legal  conse- 
quence to  these  perils. 

Thus,  he  is  liable  to  the  assured  in  respect  of  sums  which 
the  latter  has  been  compelled  to  pay  by  way  of  general 
average  contribution,  or  by  way  of  salvage,  or  in  reclaiming 


{q)  Of.  especially  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Herschell,  which  reviews  all 
the  earlier  authorities.  The  result 
of  this  decision  was  the  invention  of 
the  ** Inchmaree"  clause,  which  is 
now  almost  universally  inserted  in 
policicH  on  steamships.  Gow,  119. 
The  clause  (for  the  full  text  of  which 
see  the  Institute  Glauses  for  policies 
on  Hull,  pott,  App.  B.)  provides  that 
the  insurance  covers  loss  or  damage 
'*  through  explosions,  bursting  of 
boUers,  breakage  of  shafts,  or  through 
any  latent  defect  in  the  machinery  or 
hull,  provided  such  loss  or  damage 
has  not  resulted  from  want  of  due 
diligence  by  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
or  any  of  them,  or  by  the  manager." 


As  to  this  clause,  see  Jackson  r. 
Mumford  (1902),  8  Com.  Cas.  61 ; 
9  Com.  Cas.  114;  Oceanic  S.S.  Co. 
V.  Faber  (1906),  11  Com.  Cas.  179; 
Cleveland  Transit  Co.  v,  Ins.  Co.  of 
North  America  (1902),  115  Fed.  B. 
431.  In  Jackson  v.  Mumford,  supra , 
Kennedy,  J.,  held  that  the  breakage 
of  a  connecting  rod  under  the  stress 
of  a  trial  was  not  a  breakage  of  a 
shaft  within  the  meaning  of  thia 
clause ;  but  he  held  in  the  same  oase 
that  in  the  policy  (which  was  effected 
by  a  ship  builder)  '* trials'*  was  a 
peril  insured  against  and  covered  the 
loss ;  and  his  judgment  was  affirmed 
on  appeal  (1904),  9  Com.  Cas.  114. 
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captured  property,  or  in  repairing  damage  done  to  the  ship  by    Sect.  868. 
the  perils  insured  against,  &c. 

The  subject  of  general  average  contribution  is  of  too  great 
extent,  and  has  too  important  a  connection  with  the  law  of 
Marine  Insurance  to  be  treated  of  incidentally  in  this  place, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

863.  "With  the  subject  of  salvage,  except  so  far  merely  as  Salvage. 
it  concerns  the  assured  and  the  underwriters,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal ;  the  whole  doctrine  having  been  discussed  in 
several  well-known  treatises  on  shipping,  to  which  branch  of 
the  law  maiitime  its  consideration  more  property  belongs. 

The  liability  of  the  underwriter  for  salvage  depends  not  Salvage  is 

«  recovernlile 

upon  Ms  having  engaged  to  indemnify  against  it  by  any  under  no 
express  words  in  the  policy,  but  upon  its  being  made  by  the  bu^^^  J^ioss*' 
law  of  the  land,  or  the  general  law  maritime,  a  direct  and  aris'iigr  from 

isenis  insured 

immediate    consequence  of    perils    against   which  he  does  against. 
insure. 

Hence,  in  order  to  recover  salvage  charges,  the  assured 
need  not,  and  in  fact  ought  not,  to  declare  for  loss  by  the 
payment  of  salvage ;  but  he  should  declare  as  for  that  species 
of  loss  which  occasioned  the  payment  of  salvage — tis,  for 
loss  by  perils  of  the  sea,  in  case  of  salvage  from  shipwreck  ; 
for  loss  by  capture,  when  the  salvage  is  a  remuneration  to 
re-oaptors  (r). 

(r)  This  was  so  before  the  Mar.  it  will  appear  thaf  salvage  charges" 
Ins.  Act  (see  Gary  v.  King  (1736),  are  recoverable  as  a  loss  by  perils 
Ca.  temp.  Hardwioke,  304  ;  Aitchi-  insured  against,  and  not  as  particular 
son  V.  Lohre  (1879),  4  App.  Cas.  765 ;  charges  under  the  suing  and  labour- 
Ballantyne  v.  Mackinnon,  [1896]  2  ing  clause  (Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  78, 
Q.  B.  456),  and  is  now  declared  to  sub-s.  2).  Nor  can  they  be  regarded 
be  so  by  sect.  66  of  the  Act ;  see  as  particular  average,  being  recover- 
infra,  §  865.  The  Act  expressly  able  notwithstanding  that  the  sub- 
recognises  a  distinction,  which  was  ject-matter  insured  is  warranted  free 
first  established  by  Aitohison  v,  from  particular  average  (Mar.  Ins. 
Lohre,  tupra,  between  **  salvage  Act,  s.  76,  sub-s.  2).  They  must, 
charges"  to  which  alone  the  rule  in  however,  apparently  be  regarded  as 
the  text  is  applicable,  and  salvage  constituting  a  partial  loss  (Mar.  Ins. 
services  rendered  under  contract ;  see  Act,  s.  56,  sub-s.  1),  and  are  not  re- 
sect. 66,  sub-sect.  2.  From  this  and  coverable  under  a  policy  against  total 
the  following  paragraphs  of  our  text  loss    only  :    Dixon    v,    Whitworth 
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Sect.  868. 


The  suing  and 

labouring 

clause. 

Aitchison  v, 
xliohie. 


Although  a  salvage  award  is  a  judgment  in  reniy  the 
underwriter  is  not  thereby  estopped  from  showing  that  there 
was  in  reality  no  peril  of  the  sea  or  other  occasion  for  salvage 
services  (s). 

864.  In  Aitohison  v.  Lohre  (^),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  in  respect  of  payments  made  to  t-alvors,  as  made  not 
in  consequence  of  perils  of  the  sea,  but  under  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause,  which  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue, 
labour,  and  travel  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence,  safe- 
guard, and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises, 
and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to 
this  insurance,  to  the  charges  whereof  we  the  insurers  will 
contribute."  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  apparent  that 
it  would  make  no  diflEerence  under  which  head  such  payments 
were  recoverable,  provided  they  were  in  fact  recoverable ;  but 
the  facts  of  Aitchison  r.  Lohre  were  pecidiar.  It  was  an 
action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  for  1,200/.  on  the  "  Crimea,"  in 
the  usual  form,  and  containing  the  clause  above  mentioned. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  the  vessel  had 
sustained  much  damage  by  sea  perils,  so  that  she  was  become 
leaky  and  water-logged,  helpless,  and  not  navigable,  and  in 
great  danger  of  being  completely  lost ;  in  this  state,  there- 
fore, those  on  board  signalled  the  steamer  *'  Texas  "for  assist- 
ance, which  accordingly  took  her  in  tow  and  brought  her  into 
Queenstown.  In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  such  was  the 
estimate  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  that  the  assiired, 


(1880),  4  Asp.  M.  C.  327  ;  see  post, 
^  902.  Salvage  under  oon tract,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  recoverable  as 
particular  charges,  under  the  suing 
and  labouriug  dause,  or  as  general 
average  (Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  65,  sub- 
8. 2),  even  though  the  policy  contains 
the  f.p.a.  warranty,  or  is  agaiust 
total  loss  only. 

(»)    Ballant^ne      v.     Mackinnon, 
[1896]   2  Q.   B.  455.     Cf.   Dent  r. 


Smith  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  414,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench 
held  that  where  part  of  a  salvage 
award  was,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
foreign  Court,  charged  against  pro- 
perty which  had  been  landed  before 
the  salvage  operations  were  executed, 
the  assured  could  recover  it  from  his 
underwriter. 

(t)  (1877-1879),  2  Q.'  B.  D.  501 ; 
3  Q.  B.  D.  558 ;  4  App.  Gas.  755. 
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■ 
who  had  elected  to  repair,  had  judgment  for  100/.  per  cent.,  Sect.  864. 
i.e.,  for  the  full  sum  insured ;  and  as  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  Court,  exhausted  the  policy,  the  action  was  dismissed  as 
to  a  further  claim  of  500/.  for  general  average,  and  for  salvage 
paid  by  the  assured  as  the  contribution  for  ship  under  these 
heads.  The  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  the  judgment  for  100/. 
per  cent.,  and  also  held  that  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause  the  assured  was  entitled  to  judgment  for  his  further 
claim.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Blackburn,  the 
House  affirmed  the  judgment  for  100/.  per  cent.,  and  reversed 
the  judgment  as  to  the  further  claim  on  the  ground  that 
general  average  and  salvage  do  not  come  within  either  the 
words  or  the  object  of  the  clause. 

865.  His  Lordship,  after  quoting  the  words  of  the  clause.  Object  of  the 
continued :  "  The  object "  of  the  clause  "  was  to  encourage  t  _j  ™  , 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  assured  ;  not  to  provide  an  addi-  bum's  judg- 
tional  remedy  for  the  recovery  by  the  assured  of  indemnity 
for  a  loss  which  was,  by  the  maritime  law,  a  consequence  of 
the  peril.  In  some  cases  the  agents  of  the  assured  hire  per- 
sons to  render  services  on  the  terms  that  they  shall  be  paid 
for  their  work  and  labour,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
incurring  the  much  heavier  charge  which  woidd  be  incurred 
if  the  same  services  were  rendered  by  salvors,  who  are  to  be 
paid  nothing  in  case  of  failure,  and  a  large  remimeration 
proportional  to  the  value  of  what  is  saved  in  the  event  of 
success.  I  do  not  say  that  such  hire  may  not  come  within 
the  suing  and  labouring  clause.  But  that  is  not  this  case. 
The  owners  of  the  '  Texas '  did  the  labour  here,  not  as 
agents  of  the  assured  and  being  to  be  paid  by  them  wages 
for  their  labour,  but  as  salvors  acting  on  the  maritime  law, 
which,  as  explained  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  in  Nicholson 
V.  Chapman  (w),  gives  them  a  claim  against  the  property 
saved  by  their  exertions  and  a  lien  on  it,  and  that  quite 
independently  of  whether  there  is  an  insurance  or  not,  or 
whether,  if  there  be  a  policy  of  insurance,  it  contains  the 

(m)  2  H.  Bl.  at  p.  267. 
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suing  and  labouring  clause  or  not.  The  amount  of  such 
salvage  occasioned  by  a  peril  has  always  been  recovered 
without  dispute  under  an  averment  that  there  was  a  loss  by 
that  peril  (see  Gary  v.  King  (x) )  ;  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  case  in  which  it  was  recovered  under  a  count  for 
suing  and  labouring  "  (y). 

The  fine  distinction  drawn  by  his  Lordship  between  salvors 
acting  on  the  maritime  law  and  salvors  working  under  a 
special  contract  will  be  duly  observed  by  the  reader.  The 
point  established  by  the  case  is  that  salvage  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  recoverable  under  the  clause,  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  incurred  for  services  rendered  in  the  particular  case  by 
the  "  factors,  servants,  or  assigns  "  of  the  assured,  within  the 
strictest  meaning  of  those  words  (2). 

The  law  as  settled  by  this  decision  is  stated  in  sect.  65  of 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act  in  the  following  terms : — 

(1)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy, 
salvage  charges  incurred  in  preventing  a  loss  by  perils 
insured  against  may  be  recovered  as  a  loss  by  those 
perils. 

(2)  "  Salvage  charges"  means  the  charges  recoverable 
under  maritime  law  by  a  salvor  independently  of  contract. 
They  do  not  include  the  expenses  of  services  in  the  nature 
of  salvage  rendered  by  the  assured  or  his  agents,  or  any 
person  employed  for  hire  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  peril  insured  against.  Such  expenses,  where 
properly  incurred,  may  be  recovered  as  particular  charges 
or  as  a  general  average  loss,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  incurred. 

866.  The  limited  effect  of  the  suing  and  labouring  clause 
is  well  illustrated  by  XJzielli  v.  The  Boston  Marine  Insurance 
Company  (a).      The  owners  of   a  ship  insured   her  by  an 


(z)  Cas.  t.  Hardw.  304. 

(y)  Aitchison  v.  Lohre,  1*^  supra. 
Cf.  also  Dixon  v.  Whitworth  (1879), 
4  C.  P.  D.  371 ;  4  Asp.  M.  L.  C.  11 ; 
reversed  on  appeal,  4  Asp.  M.  L.  0. 
327. 


(z)  For  a  learned  criticism  of  this 
decision,  see  the  6th  edition  of  this 
work,  p.  793,  and  Appendix  to 
Chap.  II.  Part  IIL 

(a)  (1884),  16Q.  B.  D.  U. 
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ordinary  policy  at  Lloyd's.  Lloyd's  underwriters  re-insured  Sect.  866. 
their  risk  with  the  plaintiffs,  who  themselves  re-insnred  with 
the  defendants.  All  policies  contained  the  usual  suing  and 
labouring  clause,  and  both  the  re-insurance  policies  appear  to 
have  contained  the  ordinary  clause  declaring  them  to  be 
re-insurances  subject  to  the  same  terms,  &c.  as  the  original 
policies,  and  to  pay  as  might  be  paid  thereon.  Damage  was 
sustained  amounting  to  88  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which 
Lloyd's  underwriters  incurred  salvage  expenses  to  the  extent 
of  24  per  cent.,  for  all  of  which,  making  112  per  cent.,  they 
were  reimbursed  by  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  held,  however,  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to 
recover  more  than  100  per  cent,  from  the  defendants.  The 
salvage  expenses  were  recoverable  only  as  losses  due  to  perils 
of  the  sea.  This  being  so,  the  damage  of  88  per  cent., 
together  with  12  per  cent,  for  the  salvage,  exhausted  the 
policy,  notwithstanding  the  clause  "  to  pay  as  may  be  paid 
thereon,  &c."  (J).  To  the  argimient  that  the  remaining 
12  per  cent,  for  the  salvage  might  be  recovered  under  the 
*  suing  and  labouring  clause  the  Court  repUed  that  the  Lloyd's 
underwriters  who  had  effected  the  salvage  were  not  the 
factors,  servants,  or  assigns  of  the  re-insuring  plaintiffs  (c). 

In  conformity  with  these  decisions  it  is  now  expressly 
enacted  {d)  that  "  salvage  charges  "  (/.^.,  the  charges  recover- 
able under  maritime  law  by  a  salvor  independently  of  con- 
tract) {e)  are  not  recoverable  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
elause. 

867.  It  is  established,  therefore,  that  where   particular  Can  Baivage 
average  damage  sustained  by  a  vessel,  together  with  maritime  recovered  as 
salvage  charges  incurred  by  the  assured,  exceeds  100  per  j^^^p*'*  ^  *^^^^ 
cent,  the  excess  is  not  recoverable  from  underwriters.     It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  both  cases  were  cases  where  the  damage 


f 


(h)  On  this  point,  see  Bigham,  J. 'a 
oriticiBin  in  Western  ABBuranoe  Go. 
of  Toronto  v.  Poole,  [1903]  1  K.  B. 
at  p.  387. 

(e)  This  deoision  is  also  severely' 


commented  upon  bj  Mr.  Maclachlan 
(6th  ed.  p.  796). 

{d)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  78,  sub-s.  2. 

(e)  Id.  8.  66,  sub-8.  2,  supra, 
(866, 
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Sect.  867.  was  treated  as  particular  average  only.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  if  the  assured  in  the  former  case  had 
chosen,  or  if  the  assured  in  the  latter  case  had  been  able,  to 
treat  the  loss  as  total,  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
recover  both  the  salvage  charges  and  for  a  total  loss,  on  an 
analogous  principle  to  that  whereby  an  underwriter  may,  in 
certain  eases,  be  liable  both  for  particular  average  damage 
and  for  a  total  loss  occurring  in  the  same  voyage  (/).  This 
point,  it  appears,  might  have  arisen  in  a  later  case  {g)  in 
which  the  underwriters  were  in  fttct  held  liable  for  a  total 
loss  notwithstanding  a  previous  payment  of  salvage  charges, 
but  the  decision  turned  on  other  grounds,  namely,  that  the 
salvage  charges  had  in  fact  been  incurred  on  account  of  the 
underwriters  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
assured  at  all.  It  was  held,  therefore,  that  the  underwriters 
who  had  previously  paid  the  salvage  charges — but  not,  as  it 
was  found,  to  any  agent  of  the  assured — were  liable  never- 
theless to  pay  the  latter  for  a  total  loss,  without  deduction  in 
respect  of  such  previous  payment. 

Life  salvage        868.  Prior  to  1846  salvage  was  awarded  only  in  respect 

not  recover-         „  .  ,  ,  .  t     i 

able.  of  services  rendered  to  ship  or  cargo.     It  had  indeed  been 

the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  Kves  as  well  as 
property  were  saved,  to  increase  the  reward  payable,  but  in 
respect  of  the  saving  of  life  alone  salvage  was  never  awarded. 
It  follows  of  course  that  life  salvage,  as  such,  was  not  re- 
coverable from  underwriters,  because  there  was  no  such  thing. 
And  although  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  19  (which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  sect.  644  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894), 
made  life  salvage  payable  as  such  (A),  yet  it  is  not  recover- 
able under  a  Lloyd's  policy  in  the  usual  form.  It  is  a  risk, 
however,  which  is  sometimes  specially  insured  against  (e). 

(/)  See  Livie  f>.  Janson  (1810),  12  (1877),  2   P.  D.   146;   the  Renpor 

East,  at  p.  656.  (1883),  8  P.  D.  116. 

{g)  Buchanan  r.  London,  &c.  Ins.  ^  (i)  Nonoie    v.    Liverpool    SaUing' 

O).  (1895),  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  92 ;    I  fffiip  Owners'  Mutual,  &o.   Assoo., 

Com.  Cas.  166.  [1896]  2  Q.  B.  16  (C.  A.). 

(A)  See   The    Cargo   ex    SchiUer  , 
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869.  Another  class  of  losses,  which,  though  not  specially  Sect.  869. 
enumerated  in  the  policy,  are  nevertheless  recoverahle  there-  "Particular 
under,  is  that  which  is  emhraced  under  the  term  "  particular 
charges.'*  The  distinction  between  "  particular  charges  "  and 
"  particular  average "  was  first  definitely  established  in  our 
Courts  in  Kidston  v.  Empire  Insurance  Co.  (k),  where  the 
jury,  after  hearing,  the  evidence  of  several  average-adjusters 
and  other  witnesses,  found  that  there  was  in  the  business  of 
marine  insurance  a  well-known  and  definite  meaning  affixed 
by  long  usage  to  the  term  "  particular  average  "  tis  dis- 
tinguished from  the  term  **  particular  charges  " — viz.,  that 
"  particular  average  "  denotes  actual  damage  done  to  or  loss 
of  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  insurance,  but  that  it  does 
•not  include  any  expenses  or  charges  incurred  in  recovering 
or  preserving  the  subject-matter  of  insurance ;  and  that  ex- 
penses incurred  in  warehousing  and  forwarding  goods  are  not 
"  particular  average,"  but  are  termed  **  particular  charges." 

Accordingly  sect.  64,  sub-sect.  (2),  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act  states  that  **  expenses  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
assured  for  the  safety  or  preservation  of  the  subject-matter 
insured,  other  than  general  average  and  salvage  charges,  are 
called  particular  charges.  Particular  charges  are  not  included 
in  particular  average  "  (7).  They  are  recoverable  from  under- 
writers when  incurred  after  the  arising  of  a  peril  insured 
against,  in  order  to  prevent  such  peril  causing  a  loss  for 
which  the  underwriters  would  be  liable,  if  it  were  so  caused. 
In  this  event  they  are  charges  incurred  "  in  and  about  the 
defence  and  safeguard  "  of  the  subject-matter  of  insurance, 

(k)  (1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  536 ;  2  experieDoed  in  maintaining  this  dis- 

C.  P.  357.     If  Was,  indeed,  noticed  tinction  are  dealt  with  elsewhere,  in 

in  an  earlier" case   (Booth  v,  Gair  the  chapter  on  **  General  Average." 

(1864),  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  291),  but  less  Cf.  McArthur,  173—177  (2nd  ed.) ; 

definitely,  as  the  distinction,  on  the  Carver  on  Carriage,  s.  398. 

facts  of  that  case,  proved  immaterial.  (/)  **  A'particular  average  loss  is  a 

Particular  charges,  incurred  on  be-  partial    loss   of    the  subject-matter 

half  of  one  interest  only,-  are  also  t^  insured,  caused  by  a  peril  insured 

be  distinguished  from  general  aver-*'  against,  and  which  is  not  a  general 

age  expenditure  incurred  on  the  joint  average    loss":     Mar.     Ins.    Act, 

account.    The  difficulties  8ometimes<^  s.  64  (1). 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  y 
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Sect.  869. 


Farther  con- 
sideration of 
the  suing  and 
labouring 
olause. 


Suing  and 
labouring 
clause. 


within  the  suing  and  labouring  clause.  In  certain  cases  they 
may  also  be  recoverable  from  underwriters,  apart  from  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause,  as  losses  occasioned  by  a  peril 
insured  against  when  they  have  been  necessarily  incurred  in 
consequence  of  such  a  peril — as,  for  example,  expenses  of 
warehousing  and  forwarding  cargo  (m),  when  a  peril  insured 
against  has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  such  expenditure  (n). 

870.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause  in  somewhat  further  detail,  as  also  to  notice  certain 
decisions. 

The  clause  is  principally  dealt  with  in  sect.  78  (o)  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  which  provides  as  follows: — 

(1)  Where  the  policy  contains  a  suing  and  labouring 
clause,  the  eogagement  thereby  entered  into  is  deemed  to 
be  supplementary  to  the  contract  of  insurance,  and  the 


{m)  Landing,  warehousing  and 
forwarding  charges  are  someiimes 
covered  by  express  clauses.  For  a 
case  on  such  a  clause,  see  Popham  v. 
St.  Petersburgh  Ins,  Co.  (1904),  10 
Com.  Cas.  31,  276.  As  to  recovery 
of  similar  expenses,  io  the  absence  of 
such  a  clause,  as  suing  -and  labour- 
ing, see  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Pacific  Cold  Storage  Co. 
(1907),  157  Fed.  R.  627. 

(n)  These  could  probably  also  be 
recovered  under  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause,  at  the  option  of 
the  assured  (see  per  Lord  EUen- 
borough  in  Li  vie  v.  Janson  (1810), 
12  East,  665) ;  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  even  expenses  in- 
curred in  order  to  avert  a  loss — such 
as,  for  instance,  those  which  were 
held  in  Kidaton.  v.  Empire  Ins.  Co. 
to  be  recoverable  uud«:r  the  suing 
and  labouring  clause — could  not  also 
be  recovered  from  underwriters  as 
money  paid  on  their  behalf,  apart 
from  the  clause.  It  is  the  captain's 
duty  in  an  emergency  to  act  on  behalf 
of  aU  concerned.   Might  not  expenses 


Incurred  by  him  in  doing  so  be  re- 
covered by  his  owners  from  the 
underwriters  under  an  implied  con- 
tract of  agency  or  indemnity,  such 
agency  having  been  thrust  upon 
them  or  their  servant  by  perils  in- 
sured against?  Cf.  Le  Cbeminant 
v.  Pearson  (1812),  4  Taunt.  367. 
Some  such  view  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  the  American  case  of 
White  V.  Republic  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
(1869),  57  Maine,  91.  If  it  were  so 
decided,  the  effect  of  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  would  appear  to  be 
no  more  than  to  render  certain  that 
which  otherwise  might  have  been 
considered  doubtful. 

(o)  Other  sections  of  the  Act  which 
deal  with  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause,  either  iu  express  terms  or  by 
reference  to  its  subject,  viz.,  parti- 
cular charges,  are  sect.  64  (2),  ante, 
§  869;  sect.  65  (2),  ante,  §  865; 
sect.  76  (2),  (4),  post,  §§  871,  897; 
and  Rule  13  of  the  Rules  for  Con- 
struction of  Policy  in  Sched.  I., 
post  J  §  885. 
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assured  may  recover  from  the  insurer  any  expenses  pro-  Sect.  870. 
perly  incurred  pursuant  to  the  clause,  notwithstanding 
that  the  insurer  may  have  paid  for  a  total  loss,  or  that 
the  subject-matter  may  have  been  warranted  free  from 
particular  average,  either  wholly  or  under  a  certain 
percentage. 

(2)  General  average  losses  and  contributions  and 
salvage  charges,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  are  not  recover- 
able under  the  suing  and  labouring  clause. 

(3)  Expenses  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  averting  or 
diminishing  any  loss  not  covered  by  the  policy  are  not 
recoverable  under  the  suing  and  labouring  clause. 

(4)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  and  his  agents,  in  all 
cases,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  or  minimising  a  loss  (p). 

First,  as  is  implied  in  sub-sect.  (3)  of  this  section,  the 
clause  does  not  oome  into  operation  except  in  anticipation  of 
**  any  loss  or  misfortune  "  that  would  fall  upon  the  insurers 
if  it  did  happen.  "  If  by  perils  insured  against,"  said 
Brett,  L.  J.,  *•  the  subject-matter  of  insurance  is  brought  into 
such  danger  that  without  unusual  or  extraordinary  labour  or 
expense  a  loss  will  very  probably  fall  on  the  underwriters, 
and  if  the  assured  or  his  servants  or  agents  exert  unusual  or 
extraordinary  labour,  or  if  the  assured  is  made  liable  to 
unusual  or  extraordinary  expense  in  or  for  efforts  to  avert 
a  loss,  which,  if  it  occurs,  will  fall  on  the  underwriters,  then 
each  underwriter  will,  whether  in  the  result  there  is  a  total  or 
a  partial  loss,  or  no  loss  at  all,  not  as  part  of  the  sum  insured, 
but  as  a  contribution  independent  of  and  even  in  addition  to 
the  whole  sum  insured,  pay  a  sum  bearing  the  same  proportion 
to  the  cost  or  expense  incurred  as  the  sum  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  if  the  probable  loss  had  occurred,  or  to  the  loss 
which,  because  the  efforts  have  failed,  has  occurred,  as  that 
loss  bears  to  the  sum  insured  "  (^). 

(p)  Aa   to   this    Bub-section,   see      Aitohiaon  (1878),    3    Q.    B.    D.   at 
}  7»ya.  p.  666. 

{q)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Lohre  v, 

3x3 
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Sect.  870.        The  cases  that  established  the  above-mentioned  limitation 
of  the  applicability  of  the  clause  are  Ghreat  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  Co.  v,  Saunders  (r),  and  Booth  «?.  Q-air  (s). 
Great  Indian       Jn  the  former  case,  the  policy  was  on  iron  rails  for  Bombay 

Peninsular  ^  '  .,  ,  ii-i 

Railway  Co.  "  warranted  free  from  particular  average  unless  the  ship  be 
aun  ere.  g^g^j^^g^^  sunk,  Or  bumt."  The  vessel  was  compelled  by 
perils  insured  against  to  put  into  Plymouth  in  such  a  state  as 
not  to  be  worth  repairing,  but  she  was  not  stranded,  sunk,  or 
burnt.  The  rails  were  landed  and  sent  on  by  other  vessels  at 
a  cost  of  825/.,  the  whole  of  which  sum,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  contract  of  carriage  provided  for  payment  of  freight 
"  ship  lost  or  not  lost,"  was  an  extra  expense  incurred  by  the 
shippers  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  original  ship.  It 
was  held  that  for  this  sum  the  underwriters  were  not  liable, 
either  under  the  suing  and  labouring  clause  or  otherwise,  on 
the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the  expenditure  was  in- 
curred the  iron  was  in  no  peril  of  total  loss,  for  which  alone 
the  underwriters  were  responsible. 

In  Booth  fj.  Gair  (^),  bacon  was  insured  on  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  "  free  from  average,  unless  general, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt,"  with  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  in  ordinary  form.  The  vessel  became  a  con- 
structive total  loss,  owing  to  perils  of  the  sea,  but  without 
being  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt ;  there  was  a  partial,  but  no 
total  loss  of  the  bacon,  which  was  landed  at  Bermuda  and 
part  sent  on  to  Liverpool.  No  expenses  appear  to  have  been 
incurred  in  saving  the  goods  from  a  total  loss  {u) ;  but  certain 


(r)  (1861),    1   B.  &  S.   41 ;  2  id.  the   cargo   not   been  forwarded   at 

266 ;  30  L.   J.   Q.   B.    218 ;  31   id.  once,  it  would  have  been  in  danger 

206.  of  perishing  {see  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  at 

W  (1863),  15  0.  B.  N.  S.  291 ;  33  p.   100),  and  that  the  difference  in 

L.  J.  C.  P.  99.  the  character  of  the  cargo  distin- 

{t)   Ubi  supra.  guiBhed    the    case    from    that    of 

(m)  This  sentence  is  taken  from  the  Gt.   Indian  Co.   v.  Saunders.     Mr. 

resum  of  the  case  by  Willes,  J.,  in  Mc Arthur  (p.  267,  2nd  ed.)  on  this 

L.  R.  1  C.  P.  at  p.  649.     But  this  ground  thinks  this  decision  wrong, 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  admitted  It  may  be  that  the  Court  came  to  a 

by  the  plaintiff,  on  whose  behalf  it  questionable  conclusion  on  the  facts, 

was  expressly  contended  that,  had  but  the  principle  on  which  the  deci- 
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expenses  were  incurred  by  way  of  warehousing,  coopering,    Sect.  870. 
reshipment,  &o.     It  was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
in  the  case  last  cited,  that  inasmuch  as  these  expenses  were 
not  incurred  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  a  total  loss,  the 
underwriters  were  not  liable. 

871.  These  cases  were  followed  in  1866  by  Kidston  r.  The  Expenaee 
Empire  Marine  Ins.  Co.  Limited  (a?),  which  established  the  order  to  avert 
point  which  had  hitherto  been  left  open,  viz.,  that  where  the  ^{j^*t*^  jt 
expenses  are  incurred  in  order  to  avert  a  loss  for  which,  if  it  bad  happened, 

,  Qnderwnters 

had  happened,  the  underwriter  would  have  been  liable,  then  would  have 
such  expenses  are  recoverable  under  the  suing  and  labouring  ^^ 
clause.  The  action  was  brought  on  a  policy  on  chartered 
freight,  containing  the  usual  suing  and  labouring  clause  and 
the  warranty  against  particular  average.  The  vessel  became 
a  constructive  total  loss,  and  the  cargo,  after  being  landed 
and  warehoused  at  Rio,  was  forwarded  to  its  destination  by 
another  vessel  for  an  agreed  freight  of  2,467/.,  which  the 
plaintiffs  paid,  ultimately  receiving  from  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  the  full  charter  freight.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  that  inasmuch 
as  the  2,467/.,  together  with  the  landing  and  warehousing 
expenses,  had  been  paid  with  the  object  of  averting  the  total 
loss  of  freight  which  would  otherwise  have  been  suffered,  and 
for  which  the  underwriters  would  have  been  liable,  these 
amounts  were  recoverable  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause,  notwithstanding  the  warranty  against  particular 
average.     Effect  is  given  to  this  decision  by  the  express 

sion  purports  to  be  based  is  unexcep-  tated    by    perils    insured    against, 

tionable.    Cf.  also  The  Pomeranian,  appear  to  be  incurred  to  avert  a  loss 

[1895]  P.  349.    It  is  possible,  indeed,  which   would   fall    on    the    policy, 

that  Mr.  McArthnr*s  criticism  only  whether  the  goods  be  such  as  to  be 

errs  in  not  going  far  enough.    There  liable  to  deterioration  by  delay  or 

is  a  total  loss  under   a  policy  on  otherwise,  or  not.    According  to  this 

goods,  not  only  in  case  of  physical  view,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  either 

damage,  but  also  in  the  event  of  the  of  these  decisions  can  be  supported, 
failure  of  the  goods  to  arrive  at  their  (x)  (1866),  L.   R.    1   G.  P.  536  ; 

destination.    See^«^,  {  1142.    For-  Ex.  Ch.  2  G.  P.  357. 
warding  expenses,  therefore,  necesai- 
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Sect.  871.  terms  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  provides  that 
**  Where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  free  from  particular 
average,  either  wholly  or  under  a  certain  percentage,  the 
insurer  is  nevertheless  liable  for  salvage  charges,  and  for 
particular  charges  and  other  expenses  properly  incurred  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  suing  and  labouring  clause  in 
order  to  avert  a  loss  insured  against  '*  (y). 

The  result  in  this  la:>t  case  showed  that  there  had  been  no 
loss  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of  insurance ;  the  full  freight 
was  earned  and  i^eceived.  That  was  the  proper  effect  of  the 
clause.  Prevention  of  loss  is  the  very  object  in  view.  It  con- 
templates the  benefit  of  the  iuNurers  only,  and  the  insurers  on 
that  accoimt  undertake  for  the  expenditure.  Cases  therefore 
do  frequently  occur  in  which  the  insurers  by  the  operation  of 
this  clause  are  saved  from  loss,  and  the  damage  done  is 
thrown  upon  the  assured  (s).  For  instance,  under  a  policy 
on  goods  warranted  free  from  average  under  6  per  cent.,  the 
goods,  suppose,  have  been  wetted  by  sea  water ;  the  damage 
to  them,  unless  they  are  taken  out  and  dried,  would  go  on 
increasing  beyond  the  5  per  cent.,  till  it  threatened  the  cargo 
with  destruction  ;  but  they  are  dried  at  an  expense  of  3, 2,  or 
1  per  cent.,  and  the  damage  done  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
The  insurers  bear  the  cost  of  drying,  and  the  assured  the  loss 
by  sea  damage  (a). 

By  this  clause  the  insurers  undertake  an  engagement  sup- 
plementary to  the  contract  of  insurance,  properly  so  called, 
and  quite  of  a  different  nature  (6).  The  assured  may  recover 
thereimder  notwithstanding  that  the  insurer  may  have  paid 
for  a  total  loss,  and  (as  we  have  already  seen)  notwithstanding 
any  warranty  against  particular  average  (c).     It  follows  that 


{t/}  Sect.  76,  8ub-8ect.  2.     See  also  543,  544. 

Hcct.  78,  sub-sect.  1,  ante,  }  S70.     It  (a)  Per  Willes,  J.,  L.  R.  1  C.  P. 

appears  to  be  otherwise  where  the  544. 

policy  is  against  *' total  loss  oulj** :  {b)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  8.  78,  sub-s.  1, 

Dixon  V.  Whirworth  (1880),  4  Asp.  ante,  {  870.    Cf.  Lohre  f.  Altchison 

M.  L.  C.  327.  (1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  667,  per 

(z)  Per  Waies,  J.,  in  Kidston  p.  Brett,  L.  J. 

Empire  Ins.  Ck>.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  {e)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  78,  enb-B.  1. 
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"  particular  charges "  cannot  be  added  to  the  "  particular    Sect.  871. 
average,"  or  damage  done  to  the  subject  of  insurance,  so  as 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  latter  to  three  or  five  per  cent., 
and  so  avoid  the  effect  of  the  memorandum  {d). 

872.  The  independent  character  of  the  clause  formed  one  Other  deci- 
of  the  grounds  of  the  decision  in  Xenos  v.  Fox  (e).     In  this  suing  and 
case  the  plaintiffs  were  the  owners  of  the  "  Smyrna,"  and  ^^™^ 
had  been  sued  for  running  down  another  vessel.     This  action  Costs  of  resis- 
they  successfully  defended,  but  were  put  to  costs.      Their  ^/^tioh 
policy,  in  addition  to  the  suing  and  labouring  clause,  con-  underwriters 
tained  a  collision  clause  entitling  them  to  recover  from  their  been  liable 
underwriters  a  certain  proportion  of  any  damages  which  they      ^  ^^^  ^' 
might  have  to  pay  by  reason  of  their  vessel  accidentally  or 
negligently  damaging  any  other  vessel.      E-elying   on   the 
suing  and  labouring  clause,  they  attempted  to  get  from  their 
underwriters  the  costs  incurred  in  their  puccessful  defence  of 
the  action  brought  against  them,  on  the  ground  that,  had 
they  not  been  incurred,  there  would  have  been  a  good  claim 
against  the  underwriters  on  the  collision  clause.     The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  however,  decided  against  this  somewhat 
ingenious  claim,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  suing  and 
labouring  clause  was  an  engagement  of  limited  application, 
extending  only  to  the  ordinary  insurance  perils,  and  not  to 
those  specially  covered  by  the  collision  clause.    The  Exchequer 
Chamber  appear  to  have  concurred  in  this  view,  and  also  to 
have  considered  that  no  "  loss  or  misfortune  "  contemplated 
by  the  clause  had  ever  arisen. 

In  a  case  where  an  insurance  was  effected  by  a  carrier  of  Clause  not 

•^  ^         applicable  to 

cargo,  not  upon  the  cargo  itself,  but  iu  order  to  protect  him-  tanier's 
self  to  the  extent  of  20,000/.  from  certain  liabilities  which  he  against 
might  incur  as  carrier  thereof,  it  was  held  that  the  suing  and   ^*  ^  ^^^' 
labouring  clause  was  entirely  inapplicable  to  such  a  contract, 
and  should  be  ignored  (/).     It  has  also  been  held  that  the 

(rf)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  1906,  s.  76,  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1907),  156  Fed.  R.  44. 
8ub-8.  4,  posi,  §  896.  (/)  Cunard  S.8.  Co.  r.  Marten, 

(*)  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  630 ;  4  [1902]  2  K.  B.  624 ;  [1903]  2  K.  B. 

C.P.  665.    See  Monson  i;.  Standard  511. 
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Sect.  872.    clause  "  no   salvage   charges "  in   a  policy  of  re-insurance 
excludes  liability  under  the  suing  and  labouriug  clause  (g). 

Expenses  to  873.  Meyer  t\  Balli  {h)  affords  a  good  illufitration  of  the 
deterioration  principles  established  by  the  previous  decisions.  A  cargo  of 
o  cargo.  ^y^  ^^  insured  by  a  policy  warranted  free  of  particular 
average.  The  voyage  was  necessarily  abandoned,  owing  to 
perils  of  the  sea ;  part  of  the  rye  was  so  damaged  that  it  had 
to  be  sold  at  once,  the  rest  could  have  been  profitably 
re-conditioned  and  forwarded  to  its  destination.  This  course, 
however,  the  captain  neglected  to  take,  so  that  a  substantial 
portion  remained  in  warehouses  for  more  than  a  year,  subject 
to  charges.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiffs,  under  the  suing 
and  labouring  clause,  were  entitled  to  recover  the  expenses  of 
unshipping  the  whole  and  conveying  it  to  a  warehouse,  and 
of  the  separation  of  the  comparatively  sound  part  from  that 
which  was  irreparably  damaged,  and  of  the  expense  of 
reconditioning  the  former — all  these  being  expenses  necessary 
in  order  to  avert  a  total  loss — ^but  for  no  other  expenses  were 
the  underwriters  responsible. 

Under  a  policy  on  live  cattle  against  all  risks,  including 
mortality  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  insurers  were  held 
liable,  under  the  clause,  for  the  cost  of  extra  fodder  supplied 
whilst  the  vessel  was  detained  in  a  port  of  refuge  for  repairs 
necessitated  by  perils  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  if  the  animals 
had  perished  for  want  of  it,  there  would  have  been  a  valid 
claim  for  loss  by  mortality  (i). 

Only  reason-        874.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  only  such  expenditure  can 
recoverable^  be  recovered  under  the  clause  as  can  be  shown  to  have  been 

reasonably  necessary  (A). 

A  ship  with  a  cargo  of  palm  oil  for  Liverpool  stranded  on 

the  Welsh  coast  near  Pwllheli,  and  it  became  necessary  to 

iff)  Western  Ass.  Co.  of  Toronto  r.  {k)  By  the  Mtir.   Ins.  Act,  1906, 

Poole,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  376.  s.  65,  sub-?.  2,  and  8.  78,  sub-s.   1, 

(A)  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  358.  the  expensea  in  order  to  be  recover- 

(i)  The  Pomeranian,  [1895]  P.  349,  able    must    have    been    **  properly 

per  Gorell  Barnes,  J.  incurred.** 
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land  her  cargo.     She  was  then  towed  to  Carnarvon,  and  there    Sect.  874. 

made  seaworthy  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.     Meanwhile,  the 

shipowner  had  sent  the  cargo  overland  hy  rail  to  Liverpool  at 

an  expense  of  over  200/.,  and  thereby  earned  his  freight.     In 

an  action  on  his  policy  on  freight  to  recover  this  expenditure, 

it  was  held  that,  although  the  occasion  and  purpose  justified 

some  expenditure,  namely,  to  prevent  a  total  loss  of  the 

freight,  yet,  as  he  might  have  retained  the  oil  till  his  ship 

was  repaired,  and  have  reshipped  it  at  an  expense  of  70/.,  he 

was  entitled  to  recover  70/.  and  no  more  (/). 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  further  to  enumerate  cases 
in  which  particular  charges  may  be  recovered  under  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause.  Sufficient  has  been  said  by 
\¥ay  of  illustration  of  such  principles  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
construction  of  the  clause.  Subject  to  such  principles,  claims 
under  the  clause  are  dealt  with  as  claims  made  in  respect  of 
perils  directly  insured  against.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in 
other  parts  of  this  work. 

If  the  underwriter  himself  incurs  expenses  which  if  in- 
curred by  the  assured  would  be  recoverable  under  the  suing 
and  labouring  clause,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  recover 
them  from  the  assured  (m) . 

876.  Apart  from   the    suing  and  labouring  clause,  other  Other  expen- 
expenditures  and  disbursements  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  ^e  undiap' 
voyage  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  casualties,  for  the  P^^oyon 
benefit  not  of  the  whole  adventure,  but  of  the  ship  alone,  are 
recoverable  by  the  assured  from  the  underwriter,  either  under 
a  special  count,  or,  generally,  as  a  consequence  of  some  peril 
insured  against. 

Thus,  actual  disbursements  necessarily  made  in  a  port  of  Expenditures 

for  the  neoes- 

(Q  Lee  f.  Southern  Ins.  Co.  (1870),  excluded  in  such  an  insurance,  and 

L.  B.  5  G.  P.  397.  that  the  underwriter  could  not  recover 

{m)  Orouan  v,  Stanier,  [1904]    1  from   the    assured   the    expense   of 

K.  B.  87.    In  that  oaae  the  policy  salving  the  vessel  which  had  been 

was  against  "total  or  constructive  unjustifiably  abandoned.    In  short, 

total  loss  only/'  and  Kennedy,  J.,  the  underwriter  cannot  claim  salvage 

held  that  the  clause  is  not  impliedly  against  the  assured. 
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Sect.  875.  distress,  or  elsewhere,  for  repairing  damage  done  to  the  ship 
8ary  repairs  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  hy  the  violent  operation  of  the 
perils  insured  against,  are  reeoverahle  from  the  underwriter 
upon  an  averment  of  loss  by  those  perils  (/i).  The  cost  of 
such  repairs  includes  the  cost  of  replacing  coals  and  engine- 
room  stores  consumed  in  repairing  a  steamer,  or  in  working 
her  engines  or  winches  to  assist  in  such  repairs,  or  in  moving 
her  to  a  place  of  repair  within  the  limits  of  the  port  where 
she  is  lying  {o).  None  of  these  repairs,  however,  must  be 
such  as  are  properly  attributable  to  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  the  voyage,  for  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
underwriters  are  not  responsible. 

In  calculating,  however,  the  amount  for  which  the  under- 
writer is  liable  in  respect  of  repairs,  a  deduction  is  in  most 
cases  made  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  new  work  which 
replaces  the  old.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  deduction, 
generally  known  in  insurance  law  by  the  term  of  "  one-third 
new  for  old,"  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  treating  of  the 
adjustment  of  particular  average  losses. 

Expeusea  of         876.  Besides  the  cost  of  necessary  repairs,  there  are  other 

endcavourmg  ,  ,  t_      i  i 

to  procure  expenditures  which  may  be  recoverable  from  the  underwriter, 
captured^ship,  Thus,  as  capture  or  hostile  seizure,  j^^rmw!  facie^  dissolves 
underwriter  ^^®  contract  of  affreightment,  or  at  all  events  suspends  it  for 
a  time  (jo),  the  wages,  provisions  and  other  expenses  of  the 
master  and  crew  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  restoration  of 
the  captured  ship  or  the  detained  cargo,  such  expenses  not 
being  comprised  within  those  ordinary  services  of  the  voyage 
which  are  payable  out  of  the  freight,  give  the  assured  a  claim 
either  against  the  underwriter  on  ship  or  on  cargo,  according 
as  the  ship  alone  or  the  cargo  alone  is  the  sole  cause  of  seizure 

(♦>)  See  per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  ing  clause. 

Livie  V,  Jaiison  (1810),  12  East,  at  (o)  There  u  an   express   rule  of 

p.  655.    His  Lordship  also  suggests  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters 

that    such    expenditures,   espedallj  to  this  effect.    See  Appendix  B. 

when  followed  by  a  total  loss,  might  (p)  The  Hiram  (1800),  3  C.  Rob. 

more  properly  be  claimed  indepen-  180  ;    Liddard  r.  Lopes  (1809),   10 

dently  under  the  suing  and  labour-  East,  526. 
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and  detention.     Where  the  services  of  the  master  and  crew    Sect.  876. 
are  thus  given  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  ship  and  cargo, 
as  they  are  when  both   are  the   subject  of   detention,  the 
expense  should  be  borne  by  both  (q). 

But  an  embarffo,  detention,  or  arrest  of  princes,  does  not  Kxpeuses  in- 

*^  *  ^  currel  during' 

necessarily  work  a  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  affreight-  detention  by 
ment  (r)  :    the  shipowner,  therefore,  owes   all   the   services  not  a  charge 
of  his  crew  during  this  period  to  the  freighter,  and  their  ^Vter^rnfr* 
wages  and  provisions  during  the  detention  ai^e  a  charge  upon  during  delay 
the  freight,  an  ordinary  expense  of  the  voyage,  which  the 
shipowner  cannot  recover  against  his  underwriters  {s) . 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  is  that  the  wages  and  provisions 
of  the  crew  during  the  ship's  detention  in  a  port  of  distress  for 
repairs  are  not  recoverable  from  the  underwriter  as  an  average 
loss,  but  must  be  borne  by  the  shipowner  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  earning  freight  {i). 

The  principle  of  all  these  cases  is  thus  shortly  and  clearly  Principle  of 

,  the  cases. 

expressed  by  Benecke :  "  The  owner  owes  the  services  of  the 
crew  to  the  freighter  and  to  the  ship  herself  during  the  whole 
voyage,  and  consequently  also  during  the  time  of  repairs  or 
detention,  which  forms  part  of  the  voyage,  and  he  cannot  call 
upon  the  imder writer  for  expenses  which  are  foreign  to  his 
(the  underwriter's)  contract  "  (?/). 

877.  As  to  goods,  the  underwriter  thereon  is  not  responsible,  Losses  on 
imder  the  common  form  of  policy,  for  loss  the  merchant  may  underwriter 
incur  by  having   to  pay  the  same  freight  on  sea-damaged  not  liable 
goods  arriving  in  bulk  at  theii'  port  of  destination,  as  he  would  chant's  loss  in 
have  had  to  pay  had  they  arrived  there  sound  {x).     Nor  can  fuU^freighfon 

{q)  Amoold  (2nd  ed.  p.  870)  said  (1814),  2  M.  &  S.  278. 

this  was  a  case  for  general  average  (t)  Late  ward  r.  Curling  (1776),  1 

contribution ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Park,   Ins.   288;  Fletcher  v.  Poole 

(r)    Hadlej    v.    Clarke   (1799),   8  (1769),  ibid.  115. 

T.  R.  269.  (w)  Benecke,  Pr.  of   Indem.  463. 

(«)  As  to  ship,  see  Eden  v.  Poole  These    CHses    have,    however,   been 

(1786;,  1  Park,  Ins.  117;  Robertson  otherwise  explained.     See  Field  S.S. 

V.  Ewer  (1786),   1  T.  R.   127.     As  Co.  v.  Burr,   [18j8]  1  Q.  B.  821  ; 

to  freight,  see  Sharp  v.  Gladstone  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  579  (C.  A). 

(1805),  7  East,  33;  Everth  v.  Smith  {x)  Baillie  v,  Moudigliani  (1785), 
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Sect.  877. 

damaged 
goods  arriving' 
in  bulk. 

Or  pro  raid 
freight. 

Loss  on  sale 
of  goods  to 
repair  ship. 


Expenses  of 
damaged 

sales. 


Partial  losses 
on  freight. 


he  be  charged  with  pro  raid  freight  which  the  merchant  may 
have  had  to  pay  the  shipowners  (after  capture  of  ship  and 
cargo  and  subsequent  restitution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  goods) 
in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  vojage  performed  before  the 
capture  (y). 

Where  goods  are  necessarily  sold  by  the  master  in  a  port 
of  distress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  ship,  the 
loss  sustained  from  the  sale  by  the  shipper  of  the  goods  may 
be  recovered  by  him  against  the  owner  of  the  ship,  but  can- 
not be  claimed  as  an  average  loss  from  the  imderwriter  on 
goods  (2). 

The  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  by  auction  of  sea-damaged 
goods  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  treating  of  adjustment,  added  to 
the  average  loss  payable  by  the  underwriters  on  goods  (a). 

878.  As  Stevens  remarks,  the  word  "average"  is  very 
inapplicable  to  claims  for  partial  losses  on  freight,  which,  in 
fact,  can  only  aidse  from  one  cause,  viz.,  a  total  loss  on  part 
of  freight  (6). 

It  seems  in  this  country  that  a  claim  in  respect  of  partial 
loss  on  freight  can  only  be  made  good  when  either,  1st,  only 
part  of  the  full  intended  cargo  out  of  which  the  freight  was 
expected  to  arise  was  on  board,  or  contracted  for  at  the  time 
of  loss  (c) ;  2nd,  when  some  separable  part  of  the  whole  cargo 
{ix,y  separately  valued  or  insured  by  the  policy  {d) )  goes  in 
bulk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  is  otherwise  totally  destroyed 
by  a  peril  insured  against  {e).     In  both  these  cases  there 


1  Park,  117  ;  1  Phillips,  s.  1140.  As 
to  policies  on  **  contingency  freight," 
Beeantey  §}  232,  811. 

(y)  Baillie  v.  Moudigliaoi  (1785), 
1  Park,  116  ;  Abhott  on  Shipping, 
721,  14th  ed.  See  also  per  Story,  J., 
as  cited  1  Phillips,  s.  1138.  Phillips 
himself  takes  a  different  view. 

{z)  Powell  V.  Gudgeon  (1816),  6 
M.  &  S.  431  ;  Sarquy  v.  Hobson 
(1823),  2  B.  &  Cr.  7  ;  3  Dowl.  &  By. 
192;  S.  C.y  4  Bing.  131 ;  12  Moore, 
474;    Duncan  v.  Benson  (1847),   1 


Exch.  537 ;  Benson  r.  Duncan  (1849), 
3  Exch.  655 ;  1  Phillips,  s.  1139. 

(a)  See  post,  }  1019. 

(A)  Stevens,  A  v.  174 ;  Brockelbank 
V.  Sugrue  (1831),  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  102. 

(c)  Forbes  v.  Aspinall  (1811),  13 
East,  323;  Forbes  v.  Cowie  (1808), 
1  Camp.  520. 

(rf)  Ralli  V.  Janson  (1856)  (in^ror), 
6  E.  &  B.  422 ;  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  300. 

{e)  See  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Ck).  V.  Armitage  (1873),  L.  R.  9 
Q.  B.  99  (Ex.  Ch.) ;  Stevens,  Av.  174. 
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is  a  clear  total  loss  of  part,  or  partial  loss,  of  freight,  which    Sect.  878. 
must  be  adjusted  by  the  underwriter  in  the  mode  hereafter  to 
be  indicated. 

A  third  case,  it  seems,  may  arise.  If  a  ship,  with  a  full 
cargo  on  board,  is  so  damaged  that  she  can  only  be  so  far 
repaired  at  the  port  of  distress  as  to  teike  on  part  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  residue  is  thereupon  necessarily  and  justifiably  sold, 
it  has  been  intimated  that  there  may  be  a  total  loss  on  that 
part  of  the  freight  which  the  ship  is  thus  incapacitated  from 
earning  (/). 

879.  In  the  following  case,  however,  it  was  decided  that,  Lopsof  freight 
where  the  ship  can  be  so  repaired  as  to  take  on  all  the  cargo,  e^L,  justifi- 
even  a 'justifiable  sale  by  the  master  of  part  of  the  cargo  at  aWy  soldby 

J  ^  '^  *^  ^  master,  is  not 

an  intermediate  port,  whereby  the  freight  of  such  part  was  an  average  on 
lost  to  the  shipowners,  did  not  give  them  a  claim  against  the  writers  on 
underwriters  on  freight,  as  the  loss  was  not  due  to  any  peril   ^*^  ^' 

,  Mordy  r. 

insured  against.  Jones. 

A  ship,  the  freight  of  which  was  iasured  for  a  voyage  "  from 
Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  Liverpool,"  sailed  from  Kiagston 
with  a  full  cargo  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce ; 
but  soon  afterwards,  from  the  starting  of  a  plank  in  violent 
weather,  was  forced  to  put  back,  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
repair,  to  unload  the  whole  of  her  cargo.  After  the  ship  was 
repaired  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  so  wetted 
by  sea  water,  in  consequence  of  the  starting  of  the  plank,  that 
it  could  not  be  re-shipped  without  danger  from  ignition  to  the 
ship  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  except  after  a  process  of  wash- 
ing with  fresh  water  and  drying  in  the  sun,  which  would  have 
detained  the  vessel  six  weeks,  and  been  attended  with  expense 
equal  to  the  freight.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  master, 
acting  as  a  prudent  man  would,  if  uninsured,  sold  the 
damaged  goods,  with  the  approval  of  the  shippers  (who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  interfere)  ;  and,  finding  he  could  not  obtain 
other  goods  to  complete  his  cargo  in  reasonable  time,  and 

(/)  Per  Maule,  J.,  in  Moss  v.  Smith  (1845),  9  C.  B.  104. 
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Sect.  879.  being  pressed  by  the  shippers  of  the  rest  to  proceed,  he  Failed 
for  Liverpool  with  the  net  proceeds  of  the  damaged  goods, 
which  he  paid  over  to  the  parties  interested,  without  retaining 
freight.  The  shipowner  claimed  from  the  underwriters  a 
total  loss  of  freight  on  the  goods  so  sold.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  the  underwriter  on  freight  was  not 
liable,  because  the  Iofs  was  due  lather  to  the  prudent  conduct 
of  the  captain  than  to  any  peril  insured  against  (//). 

Another  case  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  or  of  his 
owners,  was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  a  loss  of  freight,  rather 
than  any  peril  insured  against,  was  recently  decided  in  the 
Houfee  of  Lords.  The  owners  of  the  S.S.  "  Ramleh  "  chartered 
her  for  a  lump  sum  of  3,000/.  for  a  voyage  from  the  River 
Plate  to  Liverpool,  and  effected  an  insurance  on  "3,000/. 
freight  chartered,  or  as  if  chartered,  &c."  There  was  a  cesser 
clause  in  the  charter-pturty  providing  that  the  charterer's  lia- 
bility should  cease  upon  shipment  of  the  cargo,  but  that  the 
vessel  should  have  a  lien  thereon  for  all  freight.  The  captain 
signed  bills  of  lading,  by  which  the  goods  mentioned  in  each 
bill  of  lading  were  made  deliverable  to  the  consignees  thereof 
upon  payment  only  of  the  bill  of  lading  freight  in  respect  of 
those  goods ;  so  that  there  was  no  general  lien  for  the  whole 
of  the  lump  freight.  Part  of  the  cargo  was  lost  by  a  peril  of 
the  sea,  owing  to  the  loss  whereof  the  amount  of  the  biUs  of 
lading  freight  received  by  the  plaintiffs  upon  the  cargo 
delivered  was  less  than  that  of  the  chartered  freight  by  646/. 
It  was  held  that  such  loss  was  not  due  to  the  peril  of  the  sea, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  form  in  which  the  plaintiffs  had  taken 


(ff)  Mordy  v.  Jones  (1825),  4  B.  &  considerations  to  be  the  ratio  dfci- 

Cv.  394;    6  D.   &   Rjl.  479.     The  dtndi  oi  the  case,  have  disputed  the 

Courtappears  to  have  been  iuflueaced  decision  itself;  but  Mr.  Maolachltin 

by  the  mischief  that  might  arise  if  (6th  ed.  p.  803)  gives  the  true  ex- 

by  a  contrary  decision  they  were  to  planation,  and  cites  Moss  r.  Smith 

hold  out  a  temptation  to  masters  to  (1846),  9  C.  B.  94 ;  and  Philpott  r. 

sail  away  instead  of  stopping  until  Swann  (1861),  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  270; 

the    goods    could     be    re-shipped.  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  358,  in  confirmation 

Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  978)  and  PhiUips  of  his  view,  and  also  as  decisions  to 

(vol.   i.   8.    1142),   conceiving    such  a  similar  effect. 
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the  bills  of  lading  had  not  preserved  to  them  their  lien  over    Sect.  870. 
the  whole  cargo  for  the  chartered  freight  (h). 

Where  only  freight  pro  raid  is  earned,  the  loss  on  freight  lioss  where 
in  the  United  States  is  adjusted   as  a  salvage  loss,  i.e.y  the  freight 
underwriter  pays  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  deduct-  ®*^    ' 
ing  the  pro  raid  freight  (i). 

880.  When  a  ship  has  put  into  a  port  of  distress  for  Expenses  of 
repairs,  and  to  that  end  the  cargo  is  obliged  to  be  unloaded,  ^a  fcSwa^- 
the  charges  of  unshipping  and  re-shipping  the  cargo  will  fall  ^°^  cargo, 
upon  different  persons  according  to  circumstances  {k).   Where 
a  ship  was  detained,  and  her  homeward  cargo  unloaded,  under 
embargo  of  the  foreign  government  in  whose  port  she  was 
preparing  for  her  homeward  voyage,  it  was  held  that  the 
expenses  of  re-shipping  this  cargo,  after  the  embargo  was 
taken  off,  whereby  she  was  ultimately  enabled  to  earn  freight, 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  earned  before  paying 
it  over  to  the  underwriters  on  freight  who  had  paid  for  a 
total  loss  (/).     The  charges  of  wages  and  provisions,  however.  Wages  and 
incident  to  such  detention  or  to  a  delay  for  repairs,  seem  to  be  during  deten- 
no  more  chargeable  on  the  imderwriter  on  freight  than  on  the   ^^^' 
underwriter  on  ship,  and  for  the  same  reason  {tn). 

It  has  been  decided  in  this  country,  that  if  a  ship  ulti-  Freight  on 
mately  earn  freight,  though  not  that  intended  for  her,  the  cargo, 
expenses  of  a  delay  or  detention  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  perils  insured  against,  as  for  repairs,    . 
by  being  icebound,  &o.,  do  not  constitute  a  claim  for  an 

(A)  Williams  V.Canton  Ins.  Office,  (/)  Sharp  v,  Gladstone   (1805),   7 

[1901]  A.  C.  462;  8,  C,  8uh  nom.  East,   24.      In  this  case,   however, 

Brankelow  S.S.  Co.  v.  Canton  Ins.  there  had  heen  an  abandonment. 

Office,  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  178  (C.  A.).  (wi)  The  contrary  was  supposed  to 

(t)  CooUdge    V.    Gloucester    Mar.  have  been  intimated  by  BuUer,  J., 

Ins.  Co.  (1819),   16  Mass.  R.  341 ;  in  Eden   v.   Poole,   as  reported  by 

2  Phillips,  s.  1440.     But  see  Price  v.  Park  on  Insurance ;  but  the  report 

Maritime  Ins.  Co.    (1900),   6  Com.  was  found  incorrect  by  Mr.  East,  as 

Cas.  332 ;  [1901]  2  K.  B.  412  (C  A.),  stated  by  him  in  a  note  to  Sharp  r. 

where  the  insurance  was  by  a  pledgee.  Gladstone  (1805),  7  East,  at  p.  3i. 

[k)  See  chapter  on  "General  Aver-  See  also  Everth  v.  Smith  (1814),  2 

age.'*  M.  &  S.  278. 
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Sect.  880.  average  loss  against  the  underwriters  on  freight  («) :  but  the 
expenses  of  putting  such  substituted  cargo  on  board  at  a  pott 
of  distress,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  paid  over  as 
salvage  to  the  underwriters  on  freight  who  have  adjusted  as 
for  a  total  loss  (o). 

Whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  in  case  of  damage  to 
the  cargo,  to  incur  expense  in  drying  it  or  otherwise  restoring 
it  to  a  transportable  condition,  must  depend  on  circumstances: 
wherever  these  are  such  as  to  justify  the  master  in  what  he 
has  done  the  underwriters  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  bound  by 
his  proceedings  (p). 

Extra  charges  881.  Where  the  original  ship  is  lost  or  disabled,  and  the 
transHipment  goods  are  sent  on  by  the  master  in  a  substituted  ship,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  the  extra  expenses  of  tran- 
shipment, beyond  the  cost  of  the  original  freight,  may  perhaps 
be  thrown  on  the  underwriters  on  the  goods ;  if,  however, 
they  wei'e  sent  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  earning  freight, 
these  expenses  should,  on  principle,  be  borne  by  the  under- 
writer on  freight  (q).  If  the  expenses  were  incurred  for  the 
common  benefit  of  both  cargo  and  freight,  both  should  be 
charged  therewith  (r). 

With  regard  to  profits,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  that  when  the  goods,  out  of  which  the  profits  are  to 
arise,  arrive  sea-damaged,  or  a  part  of  them  is  totally  lost, 
this  is  pro  tanto  a  partial  loss  on  the  profits,  and  to  be 
adjusted  accordingly  («)  ;  and  the  same  has  been  there  held 
where  part  of  the  goods  have  been  necessarily  sold  {t). 


of  goods 
where  origi- 
nal ship  is 
disabled. 


Partial  loss 
on  profits. 


(n)  Brockclbank  t'.  Sugrue  (1831), 
1  Moo.  &  Rob.  102.  See  S.  P.,  as 
to  salvage,  loss  of  freight,  Everth  v. 
Smith  (1814),  2  M.  &  S.  278. 

(o)  Barclay  v.  Stirling  (1816),  5 
M.  &  S.  6.  See  Sharp*  r.  Gladstone 
(1805),  7  East,  24. 

{p)  2Phillip!»,  Ins.  s.  1462;  Notara 
r.  Henderson  (1870),  L.  R.  5  Q.  B. 
340 ;  (1872),  7  Q.  B.  225. 

iq)  Kidston  v.  Empire  Ins.  Co. 
(1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  636;  2  C.  P. 


357.  So  in  the  United  States,  Saltus 
V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1815),  12  Johnson, 
R.  107;  Sohieffelin  v.  New  York 
Ins.  Co.  (1812),  9  ibid.  21 ;  2  PhiUips, 
Ins.  s.  1438. 

(r)  Rose  r.  Bank  of  Australasia, 
[1894]  A.  C.  687. 

(s)  Loomis  V.  Shaw  (1800),  2 
Johnson,  Cas.  36. 

(0  Wain  V.  Thompson  (1812),  9 
Serg.  &Rawle,  115. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXCEPTED  RISKS  AND  LOSSES. 


Under  the  Memorandtun — 
Construction  of   882 — 886 


BBOT. 

Other  Exceptive  Warranties — 
To  be  Free  of  Particnlar 


Stranding    886—890   ;  Average   901,902 

Sinkmg  and  Burning    891   |       To  he  Free  of  Seizure, 

Percentage  Clauses    ....892—900   \  &o 903—905 

882.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  at  large  the 
subjects  of  general  and  particular  average,  total  and  partial 
losses,  and  the  doctrine  of  adjustment,  we  will  advert  to 
certain  risks  and  losses  which  are  excepted  from  the  policy 
either  by  the  common  memorandum,  or  by  other  express 
stipulations  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Amongst  the  commodities  which  are  the  subjects  of  marine  Of  the  com- 
insurance,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  mauy  which  are  liable  randum. 
to  be  deteriorated  in  a  much  greater   degree  than   others  Reasons  for 
by  the  effect  of   the  perils  insured  against,  e.g,^  the  same  tion. 
quantity  of  sea  water  will  damage  one  article  60  per  cent., 
and  another  only  10  per  cent.  ;  a  month's  delay  will  hardly 
affect   one  description   of    goods,   and  may  entirely  spoil 
another. 

There  are,  also,  many  articles  of  a  perishable  nature  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  how  far  their 
deterioration  is  owing  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  for  which  the  underwriter  would,  prirnd  faciey  be 
liable,  and  how  far  to  that  inherent  decay  and  internal 
decomposition,  for  the  effect  of  which  he  is  not  responsible. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  rate  of 
premiimi  on  such  commodities  to  the  risk  incurred  on  them, 

A. — VOL.  II.  3  z 
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The  policies 
of  all  states 
contain 
similar 
clauses. 


[Memo- 
randum.] 
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and  to  escape  being  harassed  with  claims  for  partial  losses 
alleged  to  have  arisen  from  the  perils  insured  against,  but 
which  may  really  be  owing  in  great  part  to  the  inherent  vice 
of  the  commodity  itself,  the  underwriters  in  almost  all 
countries  where  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  prevails, 
have  introduced  clauses  into  .the  policy  by  which  they 
stipulate  that  upon  certain  enumerated  articles  of  the  most 
perishable  nature,  and  of  very  frequent  import  and  export, 
they  will  not  be  liable  for  any  amount  of  sea  damage 
(average)  short  of  total  loss;  upon  others  less  perishable, 
that  they  will  not  be  liable  unless  the  damage  amounts  to 
a  certain  percentage  on  their  prime  cost  or  value  in  the 
policy  {a). 

The  policies  of  all  mercantile  states  contain  stipulations, 
introduced  with  this  object,  which  vary  greatly  both  in 
respect  of  the  articles  enumerated  and  the  amoimt  of  per- 
centage at  which  the  liability  of  the  underwriter  oommencee. 
The  stipulation  in  use  in  this  country  (which  was  first  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1749  (A) ),  is  generally  called  the 
common  memorandum,  and  the  articles  enumerated  in  it 
are  called  memorandum  articles.  The  form  given  in  the 
First  Schedule  to  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (which  is  that 
of  a  Lloyd's  policy)  is  as  follows : — 

N,B. — Com,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship 
be  stranded — sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides  and  skins 
are  warranted  free  from  average,  under  five  pounds  per 
cent.,  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  (c)  and  freight, 
are  warranted  free  from  average,  under  three  pounds  per 
cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  {d). 


(a)  See  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Alvanley  in  Dyson  v.  Rowcroft 
(1803),  3  B.  &  P.  476 ;  Benecke,  Pr. 
of  Indera.  464,  465 ;  Stevens,  Av. 
219 ;  4  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Mar.  87. 

{b)  1  Ma  gens,  10.  See  also  Boy- 
field  r.  Brown  (1737),  2  Str.  1066. 

{c)  The  '*  Janson "  Clause  (see 
Owen's    Clauses,    3rd    ed,    p.    125) 


throws  the  initisd  3/.  per  cent.,  in 
the  case  of  particular  average  on 
ship,  on  the  owners,  who  are  further 
made  to  agree  to  remain  uninsured 
for  such  3/.  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
value  of  the  vessel.  The  clause 
applies  whether  or  not  the  ship  be 
stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt. 

(d)  The  words  **8unk  or  burnt" 
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883.  The  language  of  this  stipulation  is  evidently  very    Sect.  888. 
ambiguous,  and  a  great  variety  of  questions  have  arisen  as  to  Construction 
its  construction.    The  first  question  is,  what  is  included  under  ^on  memo- 
the  words  by  which  the  enumerated  articles  are  described  in  ^^^^l^"*- 
the  first  and  second  clauses  ?     As  to  this  it  has  been  decided  articles  are 
in  this  country  that  the  word  com  includes  malt  (^),  peas  and  "^°^"^®^- 
beans  (/),  but  not  rice  (g) ;  and  that  the  word  salt  does  not 

include  saltpetre  (h). 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  decided  that  hides  and 
skins  do  not  include  furs  (0»  and  that  the  specification  of  one 
description  of  an  enumerated  article,  as  dried  fish,  excludes  * 

all  other  descriptions  of  the  same,  as  pickled  fish  (k) ;  so, 
also,  where  the  word  roots  was  among  the  enumerated  articles, 
it  was  held  not  to  include  sarsaparilla,  because  not  liable  to 
decay  by  sea  damage  (/). 

884.  The  next  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  2.  Meaning 
*'  warranted  free  from  average ;  "  the  ambiguity  here  chiefly  "warranted 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  average  (/w),  as  to  the  various  ^j^°!» 
meanings  of  which  we  shall  have  mor^  to  say  elsewhere.     As 

here  used  it  means  partial  loss  by  perils  insured  against,  and 
the  purport  therefore  of  the  words  "  warranted  free  from 

have  within  recent  years  been  fre-  Esp.  633. 

qtfently  added   (see  The  Glenlivet,  (/)  Mason     r.     Skurray     (1780). 

[1893]  P.  at  p.  168) ;  also  words  ex-  1  Marshall,  Ins.  225  ;  1  Park,  245, 

tending  the  liabDlty  of  the  under-  253. 

writer  in  case  of  collision.    The  In-  (y)  Scott  v.  Bourdillon   (1806),  2 

stitute  Glauses  are  noticed  tw/Vfl,  and  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  213. 

will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.     The  {h)  Jonmu  r.  Bourdieu  (1787),  1 

punctuation    of    the    memoraDdmn  Marshall,  Ins.  224 ;  1  Park,  245. 

varies,  and  in  many  of  its  forms  is  (i)  Astor  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  (1827), 

open  to  criticism.     It  is  clearly  the  7  Oowen,  R.  202 ;  BakeweU  v.  United 

intention  of  all  parties  that  the  ex-  Ins.  Co.  (1801),  2  Johns.  Cas.  246; 

oeption  *' unless  general,  &c.^'  shaU  Phillips,  s.  1764. 

apply  not  only  to  the  3/.  per  cent.,  (k)  Baker    v.    Ludlow    (1801),    2 

but  also  to  the  61.  per  cent,  articles.  Johns.  Cas.  289 ;  Phillips,  s.  1764. 

There  nhould  obviously  be  no  comma  (/)  Coit  r.  Colonial  Ins.  Co.  (1811), 

before    **  under    5/.    per    cent.*'   or  7  Johns.  R.  385. 

before  **  under  3/.  per  cent.'*     After  (m)  For  a  learned  discussion  as  to 

"under  3/.  per  cent."  there  should  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  word, 

beaconmia.  see  6th  ed.  of  this  work,  pp.  919— 

(e)  Moody  r.   Surridge   (1794),  2  926. 

3z2 
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Sect.  884.  average,"  is  that  the  underwriter,  as  to  the  articles  first 
enumerated,  stipulates  to  be  free  from  liability  for  any  extent 
of  deterioration  which  does  not  amount  to  a  total  loss.  And 
as  to  the  articles  subsequently  enumerated,  he  makes  the  same 
stipulation  as  to  all  damage  which  does  not  amount  to  5  per 
cent,  or  3  per  cent,  of  their  prime  cost,  or  insured  value ;  it 
being  understood  in  both  cases  that,  if  the  loss  do  amount  to 
the  agreed  percentage,  he  engages  to  pay  the  full  amount  (w). 
In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  an  insurance  upon  the  articles 
warranted  free  from  average  in  clause  (1),  is  equivalent  to  an 
insurance  against  their  total  loss  only,  actual  or  construc- 
tive (o). 

3.  Meaning  885.  The  next  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 

"unless  "unless  general."     It  was  on  one  occasion  contended,  that 

general.  these  words  amounted  to  a  condition  that  if  a  general  average 

loss  took  place,  then  the  underwriters  were  liable  for  partial 
loss  also ;  but  this,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  held 
not  to  be  so,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  true  construction  of 
the  words  "  warranted  free  from  average  unless  general " 
was  that  the  underwriter  is  exempted  by  the  memorandum 
from  liability  for  anything  less  than  a  total  loss,  except  it 
be  of  the  nature  of  general  average ;  but  that  for  general 
average  losses  he  is  in  all  cases  liable  {p).  And  the  warranty 
against  particular  average  does  not  preclude  an  assured  who 
has  incurred  expenses  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  loss,  from 
recovering  the  amount  thereof,  as  particular  charges,  under 
the  sue  and  labour  clause  (q).  Accordingly,  it  is  one  of  the 
Rules  for  Construction  of  Policy  that  the  term  "average 
unless  general"  means  a  partial  loss  of  the  subject-matter 

(«)  Per  Lord  Alvanley  in  Dyson  t?.  M.  L.  C.  327. 

Rowcroft  (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  476.  (p)  Wilson r.  Smith  (1764),  3  Burr. 

(o)  Adams  v.  McKenzie  (1863),  32  1650 ;  Price  v.  The  Al  Ships  SmaU 

L.  J.   C.  P.   92.     The  insurer  is,  Damage  Assoc.  (1889),  22  Q.  B.  D. 

however,  liable  for  salvage  ohaiges,  680. 

which  it  appears  are  not  covered  by  {g)  Kidston  v.  Empire  Marine  Ins. 

a  "  total  loss  only  *'  poUcy.      See  Co.  (1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  636 ;  2  C.  F. 

Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  76  (2),  ante^  ^  871 ;  367. 
Dixon  r.  Whitworth  (1880),  4  Asp. 
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insured  other  than  a  general  average  loss,  and  does  not    Sect.  885. 
include  "  particular  charges  "  (r). 

886.  Next,  as  to  the  words  "  or  the  ship  be  stranded,'*  it  4.  Meaning 
has  been  decided  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded,  the  under-  "or  the  ship 
writers  are  liable  for  partial  losses,  though  the  damage  or  ^s*^^^^®^-'' 
deterioration  in  respect  of  which  the  cljdm  is  made  be  shown  to  these  words 
to  have  proceeded,  not  from  the  stranding  itself,  but  from  diowntSat 
some  other  peril ;  thus,  in  the  leading  case  of   Burnett  v,  ^j^°^  *^®® 
Kensington,  the  facts  were,  that  the  ship,  having  sprung  a  stranding. 
leak  by  striking  on  a  rock,  was  making  so  much  water,  that 
the  captain,  for  the  general  safety,  was  obliged  to  run  her 
on  shore ; — ^the  cargo,  which  was  fruit,  "  warranted  free  of 
average,"  was  greatly  damaged,  but  it  was  expressly  foimd 
that  the  whole  damage  was  caused  by  the  leak,  and  none  by 
the  subsequent  stranding — the  Court,  after  two  arguments 
and  the  most  mature  deliberation,  held  the   underwriters 
liable  for  the  average  loss  on  the  cargo,  notwithstanding  the 
memorandum  (s).      The  reason  that  mainly  influenced  the 
Court  in  their  decision  was  that,  by  determining  that  the 
assured  could  only  recover  for  loss  occasioned  by  the  stranding, 
they  woidd  let  in  aU  the  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  loss,  which  the  introduction  of  the  exception  "  unless 
stranded  "  into  the  memorandum  was  intended  to  remove  (^). 

(r)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  Sohed.  I.  r.  13.  A  olanse  in  general  nse  provides  as 

See  also  sect.  76  (2)  of  the  Act,  ante^  follows  : — **  Warranted    free    from 

}  871.  particular  average  under  3  per  cent., 

(«)  Burnett  v.  Kensington  (1797),  but    nevertheless   when    the   vessel 

7  T.  R.  210 ;  confirming  Cantillon  shaU  have  been  stranded,  sunk,  on 

r.  London  As9.  Co.  (1754),  cited  3  fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other 

Burr.  1653,  and  Bowring  t?.  Elmalie  ehip  or  vessel,  underwriters  shall  pay 

(1790),  cited  7  T.  R.  216,  and  over-  the  damage  occasioned  thereby."    It 

ruling,  as  to  this  point,  Wilson  v,  is  submitted  that  where  such  a  clause 

Smith    (1764),   3   Burr.    1550.       In  is  attached  to  a  policy  which  also 

America,  see  London  Assurance  v.  contains  the  common  memorandum, 

Cbmpanhia  de  Moagens  (1897),  167  effect  would  be  given  to  the  final 

U.  S.  149.  words  by  limiting  the  underwriters' 

(r)  See  per  Gk-ose,  J.,  7  T.  R.  224  ;  liability    in    accordance    therewith, 

and  cf.  Nesbitt  r.  Lushington  (1792),  notwithstanding  the  decision  in  Bur- 

4  T.  R.  783 ;  and  Thames,  &o.  Ins.  nett  v,  Kensington. 
Co.  r.  Pitts,  [1893]  1   Q.  B.  476. 
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Sect.  886. 

Though  the 
Rtranding 
take  place  in 
one  part  of 
the  voyage, 
and  the  aver- 
age lose  in 
another,  still 
the  under- 
writer is 
liable. 


Provided  the 
goods  be  still 
at  risk,  and 
on  board  the 
ship. 


In  this  case  of  Burnett  v.  Kensington,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  stranding,  though  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  was 
yet  in  some  degree  connected  with,  in  fact  was  necessitated 
by,  the  very  peril  that  caused  the  damage  to  the  cargo  :  it  has 
been  made  a  question  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  under- 
writer is  liable,  if  the  stranding  take  place  in  one  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  cargo  be  not  damaged  until  a  subsequent 
part  of  it,  by  a  cause  wholly  unconnected  with  the  stranding  (u) . 
This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  apprehended  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  in  English  law,  it  being  distinctly 
admitted  by  Grose,  J.,  as  a  consequence  clearly  following 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  Burnett  t\  Kensington, 
"  that,  if  a  ship  be  stranded  and  the  cargo  suffers  no  damage 
whatever,  and  afterwards  the  ship  meets  with  bad  weather, 
and  the  cargo  sustains  an  average  loss  of  90  per  cent.,  the 
underwriters  are  answerable  for  the  whole  of  that  average 
loss,"  though  no  part  may  have  happened  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  stranding  (x), 

887.  Where,  however,  the  stranding  takes  place  after  the 
memorandum  articles  have  ceased  to  be  at  risk  (as  where  they 
were  landed  and  sold  at  Rio  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  stranding  took  place  off  Bordeaux,  the  port  of  destina- 
tion), this  does  not  render  the  underwriter  liable  for  an 
average  loss  sustained  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
for  the  stranding  contemplated  by  the  memorandum  must  be 
one  which  takes  place  after  the  adventure  on  the  memorandum 
articles  has  commenced,  and  before  it  has  terminated  (^). 
Moreover,  the  goods  must  be  on  board  the  ship  at  the  time  of 
the  stranding  (2). 

Effect  is  given  to  these  decisions  by  rule  14  of  the  Eules 
for  Construction  of  Policy  contained  in  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  states  that  "  where  the 


(m)  2  PhiUips,  Ins.  ».  1761. 

(x)  Per  Grose,  J.,  in  Burnett  v. 
Kensington  (1797),  7  T.  R.  223,  224. 

(y)  Roux  V.  Salvador  (1836),  1 
Ring.  N.  C.  636 ;  (1836),  3  ibid,  266 ; 


Thames,  &c.  Ins.  Co.  t?.  Pitts,  [1893] 
1  Q.  B.  476 ;  The  Alsace  Lorraine, 
[1893]  P.  209. 

(«)  Thames,    &o.    v.    Pitte;    The 
Alsaoe  Lorraine,  ubi  supra. 
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ship  has  stranded  the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  excepted  losses    Sect.  887. 
although  the  loss  is  not  attributable  to  the  stranding,  pro- 
vided  that  when   the   stranding  takes  place  the  risk  has 
attached  and,  if  the  policy  be  on  goods,  that  the  damaged 
goods  are  on  board." 

It  has  also  been  decided,  that  the  words  "  or  the  ship  be  Stranding  of 

^  '  a  lighter  is 

stranded "  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  stranding  of  the  not  within  the 
ship,  and  that  the  stranding  of  a  lighter,  in  which  goods  are 
being  conveyed  from  the  ship  to  shore,  is  not  within  the 
exception  {a). 

The  meaning  of  the  memorandum,  therefore,  is— 

1.  That  all  losses,  in  the  nature  of  general  average,  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  underwriter  as  though  the  policy  did  not  con- 
tain the  memorandum  : 

2.  That  the  underwriter  is  liable  for  no  particular  average 
losses,  or  for  none  under  the  rates  specified,  unless  the  ship 
be  stranded : 

3.  But  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded  while  the  memorandum 
articles  are  on  board,  then  the  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay  all 
particular  average  losses,  whether  caused  by  the  stranding  or 
not,  just  as  though  the  memorandum  did  not  exist. 

It  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain 
when  a  ship  is  considered  "  to  be  stranded  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  memorandum. 

888.  The  term  "  stranding  "  is  very  badly  chosen,  and  has  What  is  a 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  decisions  which,  in  the  language  of  ^tMn^e 
Lord  EUenborough,  "  display  a  curiosity  not  at  all  creditable  memorandum, 
to  the  law  "(6). 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal  points  determined 

(a)  Hoffman  v,  Marshall  (1835),  2  craft  Bhould  be  stranded,  &o. ; ''  as 

Bing.  N.  0.  383 ;  2  Scott,  504.    This  to  the  effect  of  which  words,  see  per  ' 

contingency,  however,  may  be  ex-  Day,  J.,  at  p.  486.  ^ 

pressly  provided  for,  as  in  Thames,  {b)    Per    Lord    EUenborough    in 

&o.  V.  Pitts,  ubi  supra^  where  the  M'Dougle  t-.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 

words   were  **  unless    the    ship    or  (1816),  4  Camp.  284 ;  4  M.  &  8.  503. 
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Sect.  888. 


There  mnst  be 
a  settling  of 
the  ship  for  a 
time,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a 
mere  **  touch 
and  go." 


On  piles  in 
river  bed. 


On  mud-bank 
for  two  hours. 


On  a  rook 
for  twenty- 
minutes. 


as  to  what  constitutes  a  stranding  within  the  meaning  of  the 
memorandum : — 

If,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  says  (c),  "  it  be  merely  touch 
and  go  "  with  the  ship, — ^if,  that  is,  she  merely  touches  on  the 
obstructing  object  (whether  rock,  bank,  reef,  or  of  whatever 
other  nature)  without  remaining  fixed  upon  it  for  some  space 
of  time,  that  will  not  constitute  a  stranding ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  settles  down  on  it  in  a  quiescent  state,  it  will  (d). 
The  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  stranding  or  no  stranding  (e). 

Thus,  where  a  ship  ran  aground  on  some  piles,  placed  in  a 
river  bed  about  nine  yards  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  banks,  and  there  rested  till  they  were  cut  away,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  stranding  (/). 

A  ship  was  proceeding  down  a  tidal  river  when  the  wind 
suddenly  took  her  ahead,  and  she  went  ashore  stem  foremost 
on  the  mud  bank  of  the  river.  There  she  remained  fast  for 
about  two  hours,  till  the  tide  flowed,  when  she  got  off  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage ;  it  was  not  found  that  she  had  sus- 
tained any  injury.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  this  was 
a  stranding ;  he  says,  "  It  is  not  merely  touching  the  ground 
that  constitutes  stranding.  If  the  ship  touches  and  runs,  that 
circumstance  is  not  to  be  regarded.  There  she  is  never  in  a 
quiescent  state ;  but  if  she  is  forced  ashore,  or  driven  on  a 
bank,  and  remains  for  any  time  on  the  ground,  this  is  a 
stranding,  without  reference  to  the  degree  of  damage  she  may 
thereby  sustain"  (^).  So,  where  a  ship  was  driven  by  a 
current  on  a  rock,  and  remained  fixed  there  fi*om  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  it  was  held  a  stranding  (A). 

But,  where  a  ship  coming  out  of  a  harbour  struck  on  a 


((?)  4  Camp.  283. 

(d)  Dobbon  v,  Bolton  (1799),  1 
Park,  Ins.  239;  1  Marshall,  Ins. 
231;  Harman  t?.  Vaux  (1813),  3 
Camp.  429 ;  Baker  r.  Towry  (1816), 
1  Stark.  436;  M*Dougle  v.  Royal 
Exch.  Ass.  Co.  (1816),  4  Camp.  283. 


(e)  Harman    r.  Vaux    (1813),    3       436. 


Camp.  429. 

(/)  Dobson  V,  Bolton  (1799),  1 
Park,  Ins.  239;  1  MarshaU,  Ins. 
231 ;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1758. 

(^)  Harman  v,  Vaux  (1813),  3 
Camp.  429. 

(h)  Baker(;.TowTy(1816),l  Stark. 
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rock,  fell  over  on  her  beam  ends,  and  after  remaining  so  for  Sect.  888. 
a  minute  and  a  half  floated  off  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  this  was  no  stranding.  "  To  use 
a  vulgar  phrase  which  has  been  applied  to  this  subject,  if  it 
is  'touch  and  go'  with  the  ship  there  is  no  stranding.  It  Mere  "touch 
cannot  be  enough  that  the  ship  lay  for  a  few  moments  on  her  ^  ^^' 
beam  ends.  Every  striking  must  necessarily  produce  a  re- 
tardation of  the  ship's  motion.  If  by  the  force  of  the  elements 
she  is  nm  aground  and  becomes  stationaiy,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  this  be  on  piles  or  on  rocks  on  the  sea  shore ;  but  a 
mere  striking  will  not  do,  wheresoever  that  may  happen"  (i). 
When  the  case  came  before  the  fuU  Court,  his  Lordship  said, 
"  I  take  it  that  stranding  in  its  fair  legal  sense  implies  a 
settling  of  the  ship — ^some  resting  or  interruption  of  the 
voyage,  so  that  the  ship  may  pro  te^npore  be  considered  as 
wrecked ;  from  which  misf ortimes  a  great  deal  of  damage 
does  frequently  occur  "  (k). 

In  the  case  of  Baring  v.  Henkle  (/),  Lord  Kenyon  held  that 
a  ship  in  a  tidal  river  which  was  fouled  and  driven  on  a  bank, 
where  she  remained  an  hour,  was  not  stranded.  This  decision, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  later  authorities,  is  very 
questionable  (w). 

889.  Another  important  test  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  No  stranding 

ship  took  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation,  ship  takes  the 

or  in  consequence  of  some  imusual  and  unexpected  calamity.    OTdln^y^  ^  ° 

"  Where  a  vessel  takes  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  and  course  of 

"  ,  ''  navigation, 

usual  coiurse  of  navigation  and  management  in  a  tide  river  or 

harbour,   upon    the   ebbing  of    the  tide,   or  from   natural 

deficiency  of  water,  so  that  she  may  float  again  upon  the 

flow  of  tide  or  increajje  of  water,  such  an  event  shall  not  be 

considered  a  stranding  within  the  memorandum  "  (n). 

(t)  M'Dougle  V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  27  ;  per  Lord  Campbell  in  1  E.  &  B. 

Co.    (1816),   4    Camp.   283;    S.   C,  4^0. 

4  M.  &  8.  603.  j^j  p^j.  ^^  Tenterden  in  Wells 

(*)  4  M.  &  S.  605.  ^  Hopwood  (1832),  3  B.  &  Ad.  34. 

(/)  Baring    v.    Henkle    (1801),    1  .     *     *i,                   *      *i,        i 

MawhaU.     232 ;    2     PhiUips,     Ins.  ^  ^  *^«  ^^^o"»  ^^^^  *^®  '^e*  ^ 

,.  1768.  per   Tindal,   C.   J.,   8    Bing.   463  ; 

(m)  Per  Taunton,  J.,  in  3  B.  &  Ad.       Parke,  J.,  in  3  B.  &  Ad.  29. 
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Sect.  889.  A  vessel,  under  the  oaxe  of  a  pilot,  while  being  taken  up 
Hearnet'.  Cork  iiver,  twice  took  ground  from  shallowness  of  water, 
and  remained  aground,  on  the  first  occasion  eight,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  ten,  hours.  She  was  each  time  floated  ofE 
by  the  tide,  and  afterwards  at  high  water  was  moored  to  a 
quay  in  Cork  harbour :  on  the  tide  ebbing  she  fell  over  on 
her  side,  and  lay  on  her  broadside  for  two  whole  tides,  by 
which  the  ship  and  cargo  (which  was  warranted  free  of 
average)  were  much  damaged.  Taking  the  ground  in  the 
manner  mentioned  appeared  in  evidence  to  be  no  more  than 
was  usual  with  all  vessels  of  the  same  class  in  the  Cork  river. 
\  This  was  therefore  held  not  to  be  a  stranding  within  the 

memorandum  (o). 

So,  where  a  vessel  entered  a  tidal  harbour,  and  was  moored 
*  in  the  very  place  indicated  by  the  harbour-master,  and,  upon 

the  tide  ebbing,  took  the  ground  in  the  precise  spot  where  it 
was  intended  she  should,  and,  in  so  doing,  struck  on  some 
hard  substance,  whereby  her  bottom  was  damaged,  this  was 
held  not  to  be  a  stranding,  but  a  mere  taking  the  ground  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation  (/?). 

But  where  890.  "But  where  the  ground  is  taken  under  any  extra- 

the  ground  is  ,.  >  ,  •   ..  it.  j; 

taken  by         Ordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  by  reason  ot  some 
reason  of         unusual  or  accidental  occurrence,  such  an  event  is  a  stranding 

some  acci-  '  ^ 

dental  occur-    within  the  meaning  of  the  memorandum"  (q)  ;  or,  as  Tindal, 

rence  or  ex* 

traneoufl  C.  J.,  expresses  it,  "  where  the  taking  of  the  ground  does  not 

^stranding!*   happen  solely  from  those  natural  causes  which  are  necessarily 

incident  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation  in  which 

the  ship  is  engaged,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  but  from  some 

accidental  or  extraneous  cause,  that  is  a  stranding  "  (r). 

Instances;  A  pilot,  contrary  to  the  warning  of  the  captain,  and  in  his 

roT^here     absence,  fastened  a  ship  by  a  rope  to  the  pier  of  the  St. 

improperly      Georffo's  dock  basin,  where  the  dock-master  told  him  she 
moored. 

(o)  Heame  v.  Edmunds  (1819),  1  C.  B.  S76 ;  21  L.  J.  C.  P.  119. 

Brod.  &  B.  388 ;  4  Moore,  16.  (q)  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  3  B.   & 

(p)  Kingsford  v.  MarehaU  (1832),  Ad.  34. 

8  Bing.  468 ;  1  M.  &  Scott,  667.    See  (r)  8  Bing.  464. 
also  Magnus  v.  Buttemer  (1862),  11 
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would  not  Ke  safely.     Soon  afterwards  the  ship  took  ground    Sect.  800. 

astern,  and,  the  tide  ebbing,  the  rope  broke,  and  she  fell  over 

on  her  side  and  was  much  damaged.     The  Court  held  that 

this  was  clearly  a  strtmding,  the  ship  having  been  taken  out 

of  the  usual  course,  and  improperly  moored  in  the  place  where 

the  accident  afterwards  happened  (s). 

The  decision  was  the  same  where  a  ship  took  the  ground  in  Breaking 
Boulogne  harbour,  and  had  her  knees  broken  by  a  heavy  swell  heavy  sweU. 
running  into  the  harbour  (t), 

A  ship  being  in  Wisbeaoh  river  (which  is  an  artificial  inland  Settling  on 

piles  owing 

navigation)  it  became  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water  :  upon  to  emptying 
the  water's  sinking,  the  ship  accidentally  settled  down  on  some  ^*^  •    y  . 
piles,  which  were  not  previously  known  to  be  there.     This 
was  held  to  be  a  stranding,  the  event  not  being  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  navigation ;  for  "  we  cannot  suppose,"  says  ' 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  "  that  these  canals  are  so  constantly  wanting 
repair  as  to  make  the  drawing  off  the  water  an  occurrence  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage"  («/). 

A  ship,  on  entering  a  tidal  harbour,  struck  the  fluke  of  an  Taking 
anchor,  and  being  afterwards  moored  in  deep  water  was  found  ^a^^  in  ^" 
to  be  in  danger  of  sinking.     For  this  reason  she  was  warped  ^^^^• 
further  up  the  harbour,  where  she  took  ground  and  remained 
fast.     This  was  held  to  be  a  stranding,  for,  as  remarked  by 
Bayley,  J.,  "  the  ship,  in  this  case,  was  laid  on  the  strand, 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation,  but  ex  necesaitate  to 
avoid  an  impending  danger  "  (if). 

A  ship  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbour  which  was  dry  Falling  over 
at  every  tide,  and  was  there  moored  alongside  a  quay  where  o^ro^^.  ^^ 
ships  of  her  burthen  usually  lay:  in  addition  to  the  usual 
moorings,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lash  her  by  a  rope  fastened 
round  her  masts  to  posts  on  the  shore  ;  when  the  tide  ebbed, 
this  rope,  not  being  of  sufficient  strength,  broke ;  on  which 

(»)  CamitherB      t>.      Sydebotliam  (m)  Rayner  v.  Godmond  (1821),  6 

(1816),  4  M.  &  8.  77;  and  see  the  B.  &  Aid.  225. 
observations  of  Taunton,  J.,  on  this  (x)  Barrow  v.  Bell  (1825),  4  B.  & 

case,  in  3  B.  &  Ad.  25.  Cr.  736;    S.  C,    7    Dowl.    &   Ryl. 

(0  Fletcher    r.    Inglis    (1819),    2  244. 
B.  &  Aid.  316. 
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Sect.  800.  she  fell  over  on  her  side  and  was  stove  in.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  stranding :  the  falling  over  having  taken  plaoe,  not  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
unforeseen  accident,  viz.,  the  breaking  of  the  rope  (y). 

So,  too,  where  a  vessel  was  necessarily  beached  by  salvors 
in  consequence  of  her  crippled  condition  resulting  from  perils 
of  the  sea,  and  while  lying  in  that  position  sustained  con- 
siderable further  injury,  it  was  held  that  there  was  a 
stranding  (2). 

Takiug  Finally,  the  point  was  discussed  in  a  case  the  facts  of 

ahard  bottom,  which  Were  as  foUows: — The  risk  was  on  goods  until  safely 
landed  at  Dingle,  a  port  in  a  tidal  harbour  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  ship  in  question 
could  only,  reach  the  quay  to  unload  during  high  spring 
tides.  The  vessel  was  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  the 
quay ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  get  within  20 
feet  of  it,  she  was  left  where  she  was  to  await  a  higher  tide, 
it  being  intended  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice, 
she  should,  while  so  waiting,  take  the  ground  on  an  even  keel 
on  hard  sand.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  so,  she  pitched  by 
the  head  across  a  bank  into  a  hole  and  remained  in  such  a 
position  as  to  cause  her  timbers  to  be  strained,  by  reason 
whereof  she  made  water  and  damage  resulted  to  the  cargo. 
The  bank  and  tide  which  caused  the  mischief  heA  not  been 
previously  known  to  exist,  but  were  afterwards  ascertained  to 
have  been  fortuitously  caused,  and  no  vessel  had  met  with  a 
similar  occurrence  before.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  afiBrooiing 
Field,  J.,  accepted  as  correct  the  statement  of  the  law  in  the 
cases  above  cited,  but  decided  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  stranding  was  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation. 
"It  is  sufficient  to  say,"  said  Brett,  L.  J.,  "  that  where  by 
temporary  circumstances  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  in  a 
different  condition  from  its  ordinary  state,  and  a  vessel  takes 


(y)  Bishop  v.  Pentland  (1827),  7  (s)  De  Mattes  t>.  Saunders  (1872), 

B.  &  Or.  219  ;  1  Man.  &  Ryl.  49.  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  670. 
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the  ground  in   a  different   manner  from  that  which  was    Sect.  800. 
intended,  she  may  be  said  to  be  stranded  "  (a). 

891.  It  may  often  be  a  question  of  some  nicety  to  deter-  Wliatisa 
mine  whether  a  vessel  is  "  sunk ''  or  "  burnt "  within  the  burning 
meaning  of  the  memorandum.      In    The  Glenlivet  (6),   a  ^^orandum. 
fire  broke  out  on  board  the  ship,  in  one  of  the  coal  bunkers, 
severe  enough  to  do  some  damage  to  the  plating  before  it  was 
extinguished.     The  shipowner  contended  that  any  fire  doing 
any  structural  damage  was  suflScient  to  constitute  a  burning 
of  the  ship.     The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  while  agreeing 
that  a  partial   burning  might  be  sufficient,  held  that   the 
question  as  to  whether,  imder  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  the  vessel  was  within  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  English  language  a  "burnt"   ship,  was  one  of  fact, 
and  that  in  this  particular  case  the  vessel  had  clearly  not  been 
"  burnt." 

There  has  been  no  judicial  decision  on  the  meaning  of 
"  sunk,"  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  vessel  would  be 
held  to  have  "sunk"  where  she  has  been  throughout  capable 
of  being  navigated  and  has  eventually  reached  port  in  safety. 
In  Bryant  &  May  v,  London  Assurance  Co.  {c)  the  vessel  on 
arrival  at  Gravesend,  with  a  cargo  of  match  splints,  had  her 
deck  submerged  as  far  aft  as  the  mainmast,  and  the  cargo  was 
much  wetted.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that  she  had  sunk  as 
far  as  a  vessel  with  such  a  cargo  could  sink.  But  a  special 
jury  found  that  there  had  been  no  sinking  within  the  meaning 
of  the  memorandimi. 

The  meaning  of  "  collision "  has  been  already  dealt  with 
when  treating  of  the  more  general  words  in  the  policy  (d). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  expression  specially  in  this 
context. 

(a)  Letchford  v.  Oldham  (1880),  6  {c)  (1886),   2  Times  L.   R.   691 ; 

Q.  B.  D.  638.    Of.   also  Wells  v.  Gow,  180. 

Hopwood  (1832),  3  B.  &  Ad.  20;  (d)  Ante,  ^  195,  f^26.   In  America, 

Corcoran  r.  Gnroej  (1853),  I  E.  &  B.  cf.  London  Assnrance  v.  Companhia 

466;  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  113.  de  Moagens  (1897),  167  U.  S.  149, 

(A)  [1893]  P.  164  ;  [1894]  P.  48. 
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Sect.  802.  892.  The  object  of  both  the  5  per  cent,  and  the  3  per  cent. 
The  5  and  3  clause  is  the  same,  viz  ,  to  protect  the  underwriter  against 
cUuses.  trifling  claims.     The  former,  comprising  articles  more  liable 

to  sea  damage  than  the  general  cargo,  though  not  so  perish- 
able as  those  which,  in  the  first  clause,  are  warranted  free  of 
all  average,  stipulates  that  with  respect  to  them  the  under- 
writer shall  not  be  liable  unless  the  loss  amounts  to  5  per 
cent. ;  the  latter  clause  provides  that,  with  regard  to  the 
general  cargo,  the  ship  and  freight,  he  shall  not  be  liable 
unless  the  loss  amounts  to  3  per  cent,  {p), 
I.  How  the         Upon  the  construction  of  these  clauses  many  questions  have 
^t^^is  to"    arisen,  which  may,  however,  all  be  comprised  under  tvro 
be  made  up.     general  heads,  viz. :  1.  How  is  the  required  amount  of  loss 
to  be  made  up  in  itself  ?     2.  Upon  what  value  is  it  to  be 
calculated  ? 

893.  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  under  the  first 
head  is  this:  Can  successive  losses,  happening  at  different 
times,  be  added  together,  so  as  to  make  the  underwriter 
liable  if  their  aggregate  amount  exceeds  5  per  cent,  or 
3  per  cent.  ? 

With  regard  to  freight  and  goods,  there  never  has  been 
any  doubt  that  the  true  rule  is  to  take  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  whole  damage  occasioned  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ; 
on  the  ground  that  until  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
cargo  (/). 
(1)  Successive       It  was  decided  in  1832  that  the  rule  was  the  same  in  this 

losses  h&DDeU' 

ing  at  diffe-     Country  with  regard  to  the  ship  also  {g).    An  earlier  ease  in 
TXIT^Y     America  had  decided  the  contrary  (h). 


voyage  may 


(r)  The  articles   specified   in   the  Stevens,  Av.  228 ;  Donnell  v.  Columb. 

6    per    cent,    clause    are    generally  Ins.  Co.  (1836),  2  Sumn.  366. 

called,  together  with   those  in  the  {g)  Blackett  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 

first  clause,  enumerated  articles ;  the  Co.  (1832),  2  C.  &  J.  244. 

"other  goods"  includtd   generally  (A)  Brooks  v.   Oriental    Ins.   Co. 

in  the  3  per  cent,  clause,  are  called  (1828),  7  Pick  (Mass.)  R.  259;  dis- 

the  non -enumerated  articles.  approved,    however,    in    Donnell' s 

(/)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  473  ;  Case,  «ii  supra. 
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In  1885  the  point  was  considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (/).    Sect.  808. 
The  decision  of  1832  was  declared  to  be  binding  as  regards  be  added 
voyage  policies.     The  law  of  this  country,  therefore,  now  is  *^«^*^®r- 
that  successive,  distinct  and  separate  average  losses,  whether 
on  ship,  freight  or  cargo,  may  at  the  termination  of  a  voyage 
covered  by  a  voyage  policy  be  added  together,  so  that  if  the 
aggregate  exceeds  the  stipulated  percentage  the  underwriter 
will  be  liable. 

As  regards  time  policies,  however,  a  distinctioa  is  made. 
It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  shipowner,  in  the  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  above  referred  to,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  his  vessel  was  insured 
and  then  add  together  all  the  average  losses  incurred,  although 
they  had  been  incurred  in  separate  and  distinct  voyages 
during  the  year.  It  was  held,  however,  in  view  of  the  long- 
established  maritime  practice  of  dividing  the  voyages  and 
treating  each  voyage  as  a  separate  matter,  that  the  ship- 
owner could  only  etdd  together  such  average  losses  as  occurred 
in  the  same  voyage  (A). 

894.  A  second  rule  is,  that  "  a  general  average  loss  cannot  (2)  Whether 
be  added  to  a  particular  average  loss  to  make  up  the  specified  Mr«^a° 
percentage »(/).  3f--» 

together  to 

896.  A  third   rule   is,  that    expenses  (called  *'  particular  ™*^®  '^P  *^® 
charges'*  by  average  adjusters)  incurred  for  saving  or  pre-  (3)  Particular 
serving  the  cargo  and  freight  (such  as  warehouse  rent  in  an  norbeadded 
intermediate  port,  and  expenses  of  unloading  and  reloading)  *<>  *^® 

(t)  Stewart  r.  Merohante'  Marine  ing    the  decifiion   of    the  Court  of 

Ins.  Co.  (1885),   16   Q.  B.  D.  619.  Appeal  in  Price  v.  The  A  1    Ships 

Cf.  also  Price  r.  The  A  1  Ships  SmaU  SmaU    Damage    Assoc.    (1889),    22 

Damage  Ins.  Assoc,  Ld.  (1889),  22  Q.  B.  D.  680— a  decision  which  the 

Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  588.     The  decision  in  editors  in  the  lasfc  edition   of  this 

Stewart's  Case  is  severely  criticised  work  ventured  to  criticise.     See  7th 

by  Mr.  Maclachlan  in  the  6th  edition  ed.  }§  894,  896.    See  also  McArthur, 

of  this  work  (pp.  829—833).  282,  and  App.  IV.     In  consequence 

{k)  The    Institute    Time  Clauses  of  this  decis^ion  the  Association  of 

(see  Appendix  B.)  contain  express  Average  Adjusters  altered  their  rule 

provisions  on  this  point.  of  practice  so  as  to  conform  thereto. 

(/)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  76  (3),  adopt- 
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Sect.  806.  cannot  be  added  to  the  damage,  in  order  to  make  it.  up  to  the 
required  amount  (m) ;  for,  as  Stevens  says,  these  expenses  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  loss,  but  are  charges  incurred  to  pre- 
serve and  bring  forward  the  property :  the  clause  only  con- 
templates a  loss,  and  that  such  loss  should  arise  from  an 
accident  (n).  These  charges  themselves  must  be  paid  by  the 
underwriter,  whether  they  amount  to  3  per  cent,  or  not  (o). 


(4)  Nor  the 
expenses  of 
ascertainiDg 
the  amount 
of  loss. 


II.  On  what 
amount  the 
I)ercentage 
is  to  be 
calculated. 
On  the 
amount  at 
risk  at  the 
time  of  loss. 


897.  Fourthly,  it  is  a  rule  that  the  expenses  of  and  inci- 
dental to  ascertaining  and  proving  the  loss  cannot  be  added 
to  the  damage  to  make  up  the  required  percentage  (p) ;  but 
if  the  damage  pei*  se  exceeds  the  required  amount,  then  these 
charges  are  added  to  it  and  paid  by  the  underwriter ;  other- 
wise they  are  paid  by  the  assured :  the  rule  being  that  they 
should  fall  on  the  party  who  must  have  sustained  the  loss 
had  its  amount  been  ascertained  without  any  expense. 

These  two  latter  rules  are  both  embraced  in  sub-sect.  4  of 
sect.  76  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  provides  that — 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
specified  percentage  has  been  reached,  regard  shall  be 
had  only  to  the  actual  loss  suffered  by  the  subject-matter 
insured.  Particular  charges  and  the  expenses  of  and 
incidental  to  ascertaining  and  proving  the  loss  must  be 
excluded. 

898.  The  second  question  is  upon  what  amount  is  the 
percentage  to  be  calculated  :  (1.)  It  is  a  rule  that  the  excep- 
tion is  limited  in  its  application  to  the  amount  at  risk  under 
the  policy  at  the  time  of  loss — ?>.,  if  it  amounts  to  ft  per 
cent,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  interest  then  on  board  it  is 
suflScient,  though  it  may  not  amount  to  5  or  3  per  cent,  on 
the  interest  subsequently  at  risk  imder  the  policy.  This  is 
established  by  a  very  revolting  instance.     In  a  policy  on  a 


(w)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  76  (4),  infra, 
§  897  ;  Stevens,  230 ;  Benecke,  472. 

(w)  Stevens,  230. 

(o)  Benecke,  472 ;  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1777.     Of.  Kidston  v.  Empire  Ins, 


Co.  (1866),  L.  R.   1   C.  P.  635;  2 
C.  P.  357. 

{p)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  474; 
2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1791. 
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slave  fihip  the  slaves  were  warranted  "  free  of  average  under    Sect.  808. 
6  per  cent,  for  loss  from  insurrection."    An  insurrection  took 
place  at  a  time  when  there  were  only  forty-nine  slaves  on 
board  :  seven  were  killed  in  suppressing  it.     It  was  held  that 
the   underwriters  were  liable,  this   being   a  loss  exceeding 

5  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  board  when  it  took  place,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  ultimately 
formed  the  complete  cargo  {q). 

(2.)  Upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  5  per  cent,  clause  When  insured 
when  insured  in  gross  (as  is  often  the  case  with  hides,  flax,  percentage  ?8 
hemp,  &c.),  the  proportion  of  damage  is  calculated  upon  the  a^e^^hoie  ^^ 
whole   amount   of   each   specified   article  taken   separately,  qii^itityof 

^  ,  .     .     ®*0"  enume- 

1.^.,  the  construction  of  the  memorandum  is  the  same  as  if  it  rated  article. 
were  worded  "  sugar  free  of  average  under  5  per  cent.,  tobacco 
free  of  average  under  5  per  cent.,  hemp  free  of  average  under 

6  per  cent.,"  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  enumerated  articles. 
Thus,  if  flax  and  hemp  be  insured  together,  valued  at  1,000/.: 
let  the  aggregate  amount  of  damage  upon  both  articles  be 
100/.,  i,e,j  10  per  cent,  on  their  whole  value  taken  jointly; 
yet,  unless  the  damage  on  each  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  its 
value  taken  separately,  the  claim  can  be  made  good  only  on 
the  one  on  which  it  reaches  that  amount  (r). 

(3.)  Where,  however,  as  in  the  3  per  cent,  clause,  the  rest  When  not 

enumerated , 
of  the  cargo,  under  the  general  term  "  all  other  goods,"  is  then  on  all 

warranted  free  of  average,  without  any  specific  enumeration     ^^   ^l 

,  ,  except  where 

of  distinct  classes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  rule  cannot  each  class  of 

apply ;  accordingly,  the  practice  is  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  u  separate^ 

non-enumerated  articles  as  forming   together  one  mass  of  ^*^^®^- 

property,  and  then  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  damage  on 

their  aggregate  value  («) ;  unless,  indeed,  the  non-enimierated 

articles  have  been  separately  valued  in  the  policy,  for  then,  it 

seems,  such  separate  valuation  gives  a  distinct  basis  on  which 

to  compute  the  damage,  as,  e,g.^  if  coffee  is  valued  at  300/. 

and  tea  at  3,000/.,  the  amount  of  damage  on  the  coffee  must 

(q)  Rohl  r.  Parr  (1796),    1   Esp.  (r)  Stevens  on  Average,   223;    2 

445.  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1785. 

{»)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1786. 

A. — VOL.  II.  4  A 
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Sect.  898.    amount  to  9/.,  and  on  the  tea  to  9u/.,  in  order  to  make  the 

imderwriter  liable;  if  it  were  11/.  on  the  coffee  and  89/.  on 

the  tea,  he  would  be  liable  on  the  former  only,  and  not  on  the 

latter  (0. 

Wliere  merely       (4.)  Where,  however,  large  quantities  of  the  same  descrip- 

separate  pack-  tion  of  articles,  whether  enumerated  or  imenumerated,  are 

^^iate   ^^*  made  up  in  separate  packages,  the  damage  must  amount  to 

vSuation,  the  5  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  packages 

Qs  is  oaJcu-    of  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  cannot  be  calculated  upon 
lated  on  the  ,  j.  i_ 

whole.  ©ftoh  separate  package. 

Thus,  suppose  101   hogsheads  of  sugar  or  101   bags  of 

cofEee  to  be  insured  free  of  average,  the  former  imder  5  per 

cent.,  the  latter  under  3  per  cent. ;  suppose,  further,  five  of 

the  hogsheads  or  three  of  the  bags  to  be  so  damaged  as  to  be 

wholly  imfit  for  use,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  (w). 

caanses  ape-         899.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  estimation  must  in 
to  avoid  ttiis    ^^^^7  ^^ases  be  imf  avourable  to  the  assured  ;  in  order,  there- 
S^^^th^^^   fore,  to  protect  himself  and  render  the  underwriter  liable, 
percentage,      where   Otherwise,  on   the  strict  construction  of  the  memo- 
randum, he  could  not  be  so,  certain  stipulations  have  been 
introduced  into  the  policy  on  behalf  of  the  assured,  as  e,g.y 
in  the  case  of  a  steamer,  "  hull  valued  at  /.,  machinery 

at  /.,  to  pay  average  on  each  as  if  separately  insured  ;  " 

or,  in  case  of  goods,  "to  pay  average  on  each  species,  as 
though  separate  interests  separately  insured ; ''  "  To  pay 
average  on  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  hogsheads,  succeeding 
numbers,"  or,  "running  landing  numbers,  as  if,  Ac,"  as 
before.  If  there  are  no  numbers,  in  such  case  the  practice  is 
to  disregard  the  clause  entirely,  and  to  pay  the  average  only 
if  it  amount  to  the  stipulated  percentage  on  the  whole 
quantity  (ir).  To  meet  the  case  where  manufactured  goods 
are  shipped  in  bales  or  packages,  the  general  clause  inserted 

{t)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.   1788;  and  (w)  1  Magens,  73;  Stevens,  224; 

the  case  of  Ocean  Ins.  Ck>.  v.  Gar-  Beneoke,  474. 

rington  (1820),  3  Conn.  R.  35",  there  (r)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  478  ; 

cited.  and  see  note,  ibid. 
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is,  **  To  pay  average  on  each  package,  as  if  separate  interests    Sect.  899. 
separately  insured  "  {y), 

900.  The  effect  of  these  clauses  is  to  make  the  underwriter  Effect  of  these 
liahle  in  many  cases  where  he  would   have  escaped  from 
liability  altogether  upon  the  strict  construction  of  the  usual 
printed  clauses. 

Thus,  let  1,000/.  be  insured  on  ten  cases  of  manufac- 
tured goods  valued  at  100/.  each  case,  **  to  pay  average  on 
each  package,  as  if  separate  interests  separately  insured ;  " 
suppose  five  of  the  cases  to  be  damaged  each  3  per  cent.,  or 
15/.  in  the  whole,  then  compensation  maybe  claimed  from 
the  underwriters,  though,  without  the  clause,  the  loss  must 
have  amounted  to  30/.  in  order  to  make  them  liable  {%), 

If  the  damage   exceeds  the   required  percentage  on  the  Where 
whole  amount,  the  assured  may,  at  his  option,  calculate  the  ceeds  the 
percentage  either  on  the  whole  amount  or  on  the  damaged  ^JLg  o^" 

packages.  the^ole 

^        ^  amount  aa 

Thus,  supposing  on  the  same  data  one  of  the  cases  to  have  well  as  on  the 
been  damaged  50  per  cent.,  or  50/.,  and  the  rest  to  arrive 
damaged  only  1  per  cent.,  the  assured  may  recover  the 
amount  of  damage  on  the  nine  cases,  though  under  the 
required  percentage,  because  the  whole  damage  exceeds  5  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  value.  The  reason  is,  that  this  clause, 
having  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured,  must  be 
construed  in  his  favour  (a). 

Stevens  said  that  the  insertion  of  these  clauses  was  in  his  Liberal  oon- 
time  so  much  a  matter  of  general  usage  whenever  goods  were  where  these 
insured  direct  from  their  place  of  growth  or  manufacture,  not^ioserted 
that,  even  when  omitted,  the  policy  was  acted  upon  as  though 
they  had  been  introduced  (6). 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States  that,  in  order  to 

(y)  Steyens,  220.  on  the  whole ''  are  often  inserted,  so 

(z)  Ibid,  226.  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  assured 

(a)  Hagedom  v.  Whitmore  (1816),  has  this  option. 

1  Stark.  167 ;  Stevens,  226  ;  Benecke,  (b)  Stevens,  225. 

Pr.  of  Indem.  476.    The  words  '*  or 

4a2 
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Sect.  900. 


If  the  per- 
centage ex- 
ceeds the 
required 
amount,  the 
underwriter 
is  liable  for 
the  whole 
amount  of 
loss,  and  not 
merely  for 
the  surplus. 

The  "  free  of 
particular 
average  " 
clause. 


calculate  whether  the  percentage  of  loss  amounts  to  5  or  3  per 
cent,  on  the  insurable  value  of  the  goods,  the  premium  is  to 
be  deducted  from  that  value  (c)  ;  but  no  such  principle 
appears  to  be  acted  upon  in  this  country ;  on  the  contrary* 
the  rule  here  is  that  the  underwriter  is  liable  whenever  the 
loss  (under  the  limitations  ahready  pointed  out)  amounts  to 
5  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  value  in  the  policy,  or  on  the 
prime  cost  plus  the  premium  and  other  costs  of  insurance. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  those  by  whom  the 
clause  was  first  introduced,  that  the  surplus  only  of  loss  above 
the  5/.  or  3/.  per  cent,  should  be  paid  by  the  underwriter ; 
the  practice,  however,  in  this  country  has  uniformly  been 
that,  when  the  loss  exceeds  the  excepted  amount  of  percentage, 
the  underwriter  is  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss,  and 
not  only  for  the  surplus  {d). 

901.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arrangement  of  all  articles 
of  commerce  into  the  three  classes  contained  in  the  memo- 
randum is  a  very  rough  one,  and  is  simply  made  by  forming 
two  classes  out  of  a  dozen  enumerated  articles  and  throwing 
all  else  into  the  residuum.  This  arrangement  has  in  recent 
years  been  very  much  developed,  with  the  result  that  the 
common  memorandum  has  in  practice  been  very  largely 
superseded  by  the  insertion  of  special  terms  adapted  to  the 
particular  articles  at  risk.  It  is  probable  that,  although  the 
memorandum  was  itself  originally  introduced  in  order  to 
restrict  the  liability  of  underwriters  for  particular  average 
claims,  its  modem  development  has  been  just  as  much  due  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  merchant  displayed  in  his  search  for  the 
exact  form  of  insurance  which,  as  regards  each  particular 
subject  of  commerce,  will  afford  adequate  protection  for  real 
perils  without  throwing  upon  him  the  burden  of  paying  for 
such  as  are  not  likely  to  arise.     For  example,  some  cargoes 


{e)  Brooks  v.  Oriental  Ins.  Go. 
(1828),  7  Pick.  R.  609;  2  Phillips, 
s.  1790. 

{ff)  Stevens,  227.    So  in  the  United 


States,  2  PhilHps,  8.  1791.  As  to 
the  "Janson"  clause,  however,  see 
s.  882,  n.  {e)f  ante. 
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are  not  much  liable  to  partial  losses ;  the  probability  is  that  Sect.  901. 
if  they  arrive  at  all  they  wiU  arrive  undamaged.  The  real 
dang^  in  suoh  a  case  is  that  of  total  loss.  The  merchant 
recognising  this  fact  insures  at  a  cheaper  rate  with  a  warranty 
against  particular  average.  With  regard  to  the  warranty 
against  particular  average,  sect.  76  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act  contains  the  following  provisions : — 

Sub-sect.  1 .  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  war- 
ranted free  from  particular  average,  the  assured  cannot 
recover  for  a  loss  of  part,  other  than  a  loss  incurred  by  a 
general  average  sacrifice,  unless  the  contract  contained  in 
the  policy  be  apportionable ;  but,  if  the  contract  be  appor- 
tionable,  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss  of  any 
apportionable  part. 

Sub-sect.  2.  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  war- 
ranted free  from  particular  average,  either  wholly  or  under 
a  certain  percentage,  the  insurer  is  nevertheless  liable  for 
salvage  charges,  and  for  particular  charges  and  other 
expenses  properly  incurred  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  suing  and  labouring  clause  in  order  to  avert  a  loss 
insured  against. 

In  an  English  policy  this  warranty  now  takes  the  follow- 
ing, or  some  similar  form,  evolved  after  many  years  of 
bargaining  between  underwriter  and  merchant  (e) : — 

"  Warranted  free  from  particular  average,  imless  the  vessel 
or  craft  be  stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt,  each  craft  or  lighter 
being  deemed  a  separate  insurance. 

"  Underwriters,  notwithstanding  this  warranty,  to  pay  for 
any  damage  or  loss  caused  by  collision  with  any  other  ship  or 
craft,  and  any  special  charges  for  wco^house  rent,  reshipping, 
or  forwarding,  for  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable. 
Also  to  pay  the  insured  value  of  any  package  or  packages 
which  may  be  totally  lost  in  transhipment. 

'*  Qrounding  in  the  Suez  Canal  not  to  be  deemed  a  strand, 

(«)  For  an  aoooant  of  the  process  form  was  eventoaUy  arriyed  at,  see 
by  which  the  warranty  in  its  present      GK)w,  Marine  Insurance,  188—187. 
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Sect.  901.    but  underwriters  to  pay  any  damage  or  loss  which  may  be 
proved  to  have  directly  resulted  therefrom'*  (/). 

And  apart  from  settled  clauses,  many  of  the  large  London 
merchants  have  special  arrangements  with  their  imderwriters, 
providing  for  the  exact  risks  insured  agtdnst,  which  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  article  of  commerce. 

** Total  loss  902.  Clauses  similar  to  the  "  free  from  particular  average  " 

clause  in  a  cargo  policy  are  used  with  respect  to  ship.  It 
often  happens  that  an  insurer  against  all  risks  wishes  to 
transfer  part  of  the  risk  to  other  shoulders :  this  he  may  do 
by  effecting  a  re-insurance  "  against  total  loss  only."  The 
re- insurer  will  then  be  exempt  from  all  average  claims,  par- 
ticular or  general,  and  also  from  salvage  charges  (g),  but  will 
be  liable  for  a  constructive,  as  well  as  for  an  actual,  total 
loss  (A).  Liability  for  a  constructive  total  loss  is  sometimes 
excluded  by  insuring  "  against  the  risk  of  absolute  total  loss 
only."  A  vessel,  however,  which  was  originally  only  a  con- 
structive total  loss  may,  owing  to  continued  operation  of  the 
perils,  become  an  actual  total  loss,  so  as  to  render  under- 
writers liable  under  this  clause  (0. 

Warranties  to      903.  Daring  the   Napoleonic  war,   when  almost   all   the 

be  free  ot  ,  ,  .  i.i* 

seizure  and      ports  of  the  Baltic  were  m  a  state  of  occasional  hostihty  to 

in  port  of  °      ^his  country,  and  the  adventurous  expeditions  to  those  seas 

discharge,  &c.  ^qj,q  undertaken  without  any  fixed  destinations  (the  election 

of  the  ports  of  discharge  being  necessarily  left  to  the  captain^s 

discretion,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case),  it  became 

(/)  The  Institute  Olausetj  should  original  insurer  is  liable  under  the 

also  be  referred  to,  which,  as  regards  suing  and  labouring  clause,  even  in 

insurances  on  ships,  are  much  more  a  *'  total  loss  only  "  policy :  Grouan 

favourable    to    underwriters.      See  v.  Stanier,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  87.    But 

Appendix  B.  a  re -insurer  is  not :  Uzielli  v.  Boston 

(ff)  Dixon  V.  Sea  Ins.  Co.  (1880),  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1884),  15  Q.  B.  D.  11. 
4  Asp.  M.  L.  C.  327.     This  decision,  (A)  Adams  v,  McKenzie  (1863),  32 

however,    applies   only  to    salvage  L.  J.  C.  P.  92. 
charges  proper,  which  were  held  in  (i)  Levy    v.    Merchants*    Marine 

Lohre  e>.  Aitchison  not  to  be  recover-  Ins.  Co.   (1886),  6  Asp.  M.  L.  0. 

able  under  the  suing  and  labouring  407. 
clause.    For  particular  charges  an 
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frequent  for  the  underwriters  to  insert  a  stipulation  that  they    Sect.  908. 
should  not  be  answerable  for  the  risk  of  capture,  seizure,  or 
confiscation  in  the  ship's  port  of  discharge,  or  in  port  or  ports 
generally. 

Various  cases  were  decided  on  the  construction  of  these  ^arrantyto 

be  free  of 

clauses,  in  most  of  which  the  sole  question  was,  whether  the  seizure, 
ship,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  was  in  that,  which,  with  reference  ^^l  ^rt  of 
to  the  nature  of  the  risk  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  discharge 

within  the 

case,  could  fairly  be  regttrded  as  her  port  of  discharge,  within  meaning  of 
the  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  the  policy.  The  Courts,  as  ®  ^*^^^*^  y* 
the  nature  of  the  subject  required,  exercised  great  liberality 
of  construction  in  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point,  guiding 
themselves  rather  by  the  nature  of  the  risk  and  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  than  by  the  strict  and  legal  meaning  of  the 
term  "port.'' 

Hence,  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  if  a 
ship,  "warranted  free  from  capture  and  seizure  in  her  port  of 
discharge,"  once  come  within  the  danger  of  capture  from  the 
land,  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  intention,  of  discharging 
her  cargo,  she  should  be  considered  to  be  in  her  elected  port 
of  discharge  within  the  meaning  of  this  warranty  ;  and  this 
whether  she  come  to  an  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead  outside 
a  harbour,  the  same  being  a  place  where  ships  of  biurden 
usually  unload  (k) ;  or  lie  on  and  off  in  a  river  forming  the 
estuary  of  a  port,  waiting  for  intelligence  (/) ;  provided  in 
each  case,  that  this  be  done  for  the  purpose  and  with  a 
design  of  discharging  there ;  of  which  purpose  and  design 
the  jury  are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  only  proper  judges  (w). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ship  be  moored,  not  only  outside 
the  harbour,  but  in  the  open  sea,  outside  the  roadstead,  in 
which  ships  usually  discharge  their  cargoes,  though  she  be 


(k)  Dalgleish  v,  Brooke  (1812),  16  East,  394 ;  S,  C,  2  Camp.  613. 

East,  295,  the  leading  case  on  the  (m)    Keyser    v,    Scott    (1812),    4 

subject  of  this  warranty ;  Oom  v.  Taunt.    660 ;    Reyner    v,    Pearson 

Taylor  (1812),  3  Camp.  204;  May-  (1812),   4    Taunt.    662;    Levin    v. 

dhew  V,  Scott  (1812),  ibid.  206.  Newenham  (1813),  ibid.  722. 

(/)  Jannan    i;.   Coape    (1811),   13 
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Sect.  908.  there  captured  by  a  force  from  the  shore,  this  is  not  a  loss 
from  which  the  underwriters  are  protected  by  the  war- 
ranty (w). 


Warranty  to 
be  free  of 
confiHoation 
in  port' of 
discharge. 


Warranty 
to  be  free  of 
capture  and 
seizure  in 
port  gene- 
rally. 


904.  Confiscation  means  more  than  capture,  and  imports 
"  an  act  done  in  some  way  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  country  where  it  takes  place,  and  in  some  way  beneficial 
to  that  government,  though  the  proceeds  need  not,  strictly 
speaJdng,  be  brought  into  its  treasury  "  (o).  Hence,  where 
a  ship,  "  warranted  free  from  confiscation  by  the  government 
in  the  ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge,"  was  boarded  in 
Pillau  roads  (a  Prussian  port)  by  two  parties,  one  of  Prussian 
soldiers,  the  other,  part  of  the  crew  of  a  French  privateer, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court  at  Paris  as  prize  to 
the  French  captors,  and  the  property  given  up  to  them  ;  this 
was  held  not  to  be  a  confiscation  by  the  Prussian  government, 
and  therefore  not  a  risk  excepted  by  this  warranty  {p). 

906.  The  Courts  put  a  different  construction  on  the  war- 
ranty to  be  free  of  capture  in  the  ship's  "  port  of  discharge," 
and  on  the  warranty  to  be  free  of  capture  "  in  port  or  ports  " 
generally  (q).  In  the  first  case,  they  considered  the  intended 
place  of  unloading  "  the  port  of  discharge,"  though  an  open 
roadstead,  and  not  infra  prcesidiaportm  :  in  fact,  as  Bay  ley,  J., 
expressed  it,  in  Jarman  v.  Coape,  the  word  "  port "  in  such 
warranties  was  regarded  as  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
high  seas  (r).  On  the  other  hand,  they  determined  that  a 
warranty  against  capture  in  port  generally  could  not  be 
available  for  the  underwriters,  unless  the  ship,  at  the  time  of 
capture,  was  actually  within  some  port ;  and  that  it  was  not 
sufficient,  imder  such  a  warranty,  that  she  should  then  be  in 


(w)  Mellish  v.  Staniforth  (1811),  3 
Taunt.  499;  Levy  r.  Vaughan  (1812), 
4  Taunt.  387 ;  Keyser  r.  Scott  (1812), 
ibid.  660;  Levinv.NeweDbam(l813), 
ibid.  722. 

(o)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  16 
East,  269. 


(p)  Levi  r.  Allnutt  (1812),  15 
East,  267. 

{q)  Per  Lord  EUenborougb  in  Jar- 
man  V.  Coape  (1811),  2  Camp.  614. 

(r)  Per  Bayley,  J.,  in  Jarman  v. 
Coape.(1811),  13  Eaat,  398. 
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an  open  roadstead,  where  ships,  in  ordinary  oiroumstances,  Sect.  905. 
sometimes  lighten,  but  never  discharge,  their  cargoes  (s)  ;  nor 
within  the  headlands  which  form  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Hence,  where  a  ship,  insured  from  Rotterdam  to  London, 
and  "  warranted  free  from  capture  in  port,"  was  captured 
while  lying  at  anchor  off  Ghoree,  in  the  river  Maes,  within 
the  headlands  which  form  the  mouth  of  that  river,  the  under- 
writers were  held  liable  {i). 

The  modem  Lloyd's  form  of  this  warranty  is  as  follows : 
"  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy 
excepted,  and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or 
warlike  operations,  whether  before  or  after  declaration  of 
war." 

The  object  of  this  warranty  is  to  free  the  imderwriters 
from   liability   under    the   words   "  arrests,    restraints,   and  ' 
detainments"  in  the  policy  (w). 

**  In  the  construction  of  this  warranty,"  sedd  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald, "  it  is  observable  that  *  capture '  and  *  seizure '  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing.  *  Capture '  would  seem  properly  to 
include  every  act  of  seizing  or  taking  by  an  enemy  or 
belligerent.  *  Seizure '  seems  to  be  a  larger  term  than 
*  capture,'  and  goes  beyond  it,  and  may  reasonably  be  inter- 
preted to  embrace  every  act  of  taking  forcible  possession 
either  by  a  lawful  authority  or  by  overpowering  force  "  (x). 

If  a  ship  with  such  a  warranty  be  lost  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  proximate  cause  of  loss  is  perils  of  the  seas, 
though  she  be  also  captured  and  condemned,  the  underwriter 
will  not  be  protected  by  the  warranty  (y) ;  on  the  other  hand, 

(*)  Brown    v.  Tiemey    (1809),    1  like  operations,"  see  Robinson  Gold 

Tannt.  617.  Mining:    Co.   v.   Alliance  Ins.   Co., 

(0  Baring  v.  Vaux  (1810),  2  Camp.  [1902]  2  K.  B  at  p.  500,  per  Collins, 

641.  M.  R. 

(i»)  Miller  v.   The  Law  Acddont  (y)  Hahnv.Corbett(1824),  2Bing. 

Ins.  Co.,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  712.  206 ;  9  Moore,  390 ;  lonides  t^.  The 

{»)  Cory  V.  Burr  (1883),  8  App.  Cas.  Universal  Marine  Ins  Assoc.  (1863), 

at  p.  405.     See  further,  as  to  the  14  C.  B.  N.  8.  259 ;  32  L.  J.  C.  P. 

meaning  of  these  words,  ante,  §  829,  170. 
and  oases  there  cited.    As  to  '*  war- 
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Sect.  905.  although  she  may  have  been  severely  damaged  by  sea  perils, 
and  thereby  exposed  to  seizure,  yet,  if  the  capture  and  con- 
demnation be  the  proximate  cause  of  loss,  the  underwriter  will 
be  discharged  (z). 

Under  a  warranty  to  be  free  from  capture  or  seizure,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  act  done  be  lawful  or  unlawful, 
whether  by  pirates,  mutinous  passengers,  or  persons  armed 
with  state  authority :  the  underwriter  is  not  liable  (a). 

Where  a  ship,  warranted  "  free  of  capture  and  seizure,  and 
the  consequences  thereof  in  her  port  of  loading,"  in  order  to 
avoid  such  seizure  ran  to  sea  before  she  wsls  properly  loaded, 
and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  put  into  a  port  out  of  the 
course  of  the  voyage  insured,  it  was  held  that  the  under- 
writers under  this  policy  were  not  liable  (6),  but  where  the 
freight  of  the  same  ship  was  insured  by  a  policy  which  did 
not  contain  this  warranty,  it  was  held  that  they  were  liable 
for  the  same  loss  (c). 


(s)  Livief.  Janson  (1810),  12  East, 
648;  Green  v.Elmslie  (1792),  Peake, 
212. 

(«)  Powell  r.  Hyde  (1855),  6  E.&  B. 
607  ;  Kleinwort  v,  Shepard  (1859), 
1  E.  &  E.  447  ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  147  ; 
Cory  V.  Burr  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  463  ; 
8  App.  Cas.  393 ;  JohiiBtoD  v.  Hogg 
(1883),  10  Q.  B.  D.  432  ;  Robinson 


Gold  MtDing  Co.  v.  AUianoe  Im*.  Co., 
[1904]  A.  C.  359. 

(b)  O'Reilly  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1815),  4  Camp.  246. 

{c)  O'Reilly  v.  GoDne  (1815),  4 
Camp.  249.  The  defence  of  ihe 
underwriters  in  both  these  cases  was 
deviation. 
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906.  Th  e  term  **  General  Average  "  is  used  indiscriminately,  Definition  of 
sometimes  to  denote  the  kind  of  loss  which  gives  a  claim  to  f^^ig©. 
general  average  contribution,  and  sometimes  to  denote  such 
contribution  itseK;  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  use  the  term  general  average  loss  when 
speaking  of  the  former,  and  general  average  contribution 
when  speaking  of  the  latter.  A  general  average  loss  is 
defined  in  the  following  terms  in  sect.  66  of  the  Marine 
Insurance  Act : — 

Sub-sect.  1 .  A  general  average  loss  is  a  loss  caused  by 
or  directly  consequential  on  a  general  average  act.  It 
includes  a  general  average  expenditure  as  well  as  a 
general  average  sacrifice. 

Sub-sect.  2.  There  is  a  general  average  act  where  any 
extraordinary  sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  voluntarily  and 
reasonably  made  or  incurred  in  time  of  peril  for  the 
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Sect.  906.  purpose  of  preserving  the  property  imperilled   in   the 

common  adventure  (a). 


General  In  all  general  average  acts  there  is  in  reality  a  sacrifice :  in 

diTid^  ^  the  former  case  the  sacrifice  is  itself  an  immediate  loss,  whilst 
but  must^  in  the  latter  case  the  sacrifice  need  not  involve  any  present 
reality  always  loss,  but  may  only  entail  loss  or  expenditure  in  the  future  (b). 

be  acts  of  v         »/  *. 

sacrifice.  A  loss  of  the  former  kind  is  generally  called  a  general  average 

sacrifice ;  a  loss  of  the  latter  kind  is  generally  called  a  general 
average  loss  or  expenditure.  It  is  true  to  say  that  a  general 
average  sacrifice  must  be  made  at  a  moment  of  peril  in  order 
to  secure  safety.  When,  however,  this  is  said  of  a  general 
average  expenditure,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  expendi- 
ture itself  is  usually  not  made  imtil  after  all  danger  is  over. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  money 
should  be  made  at  a  moment  of  peril ;  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  ship  and  cargo  should  have  been  in  peril  at  the  time 
when  the  extraordinary  measures  were  adopted  which  sub- 
sequently entailed  the  extraordinary  expense. 

907.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  follow  the 
ordinary  division  of  general  average  losses  into  two  classes, 
namely : — 1.  Those  which  6urise  from  sacrifices  of  part  of  the 
ship  or  part  of  the  cargo,  purposely  made  in  order  to  save 
both  from  perishing.  2.  Those  which  consist  in  expenses 
incurred  owing  to  extraordinary  measures  undertaken  for  the 
preservation  of  both  ship  and  cargo. 

Losses  of  the  first  class  are  those  which  are  alone  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  that  Ehodian  law  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  f  oimdation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  general 

(a)  There  may  be  a  general  average  case    was    clearly  apprehended    by 

act,  although  it  may  g^ve  rise  to  no  Lopes,  J.,  in  Svendsen  r.  Wallace 

claim  for  contribution,  as  where  all  (1883),   11  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  617: — 

the  property  engaged  in  the  adven-  *'  The  putting  into  a  port  of  refuge 

ture    belong^    to    one    owner ;    see  ....  is  an  act  of  voluntary  sacri- 

Montgomery  v.   Indemnity  Mutual  fice."      So,    also,    throughout    the 

Mar.   Ins.   Ck).,  [L901]  1  Q.  B.  at  judgment    of    Bowen,    L.    J.,    13 

p.  151 ;  [1902]  1  K.  B.  734  ;  and  Q.  B.  D.  at  pp.  83—95 ;  and  per 

Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66,  sub-s.  7.  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  at  p.  81. 

{b)  The  sacrificial  element  in  this 
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average  {c) :  but  it  is  evident  that  expenses  incurred  by  the    Sect.  907. 

owner  of  a  part,  owing  to  extraordinary  measures  adopted 

for  the  preservation  (rf)  of  the  whole,  give  just  as  valid  a 

claim  to  contribution  in  general  average  as  any  other  species 

of  loss  intentionally  incurred  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  they 

have  been  accordingly  admitted  to  give  such  a  claim  by  the 

law  and  practice  of  all  maritime  states. 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  these  two 
cleisses  of  losses ;  but  the  application  of  the  principle,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  leads  to  different  results  in  the  two 
cases:  and  upon  this  ground  it  becomes  of  practical  importance 
to  bear  the  distinction  in  mind. 

A  general  average  loss  has  been  authoritatively  defined  to  DefiDition  of 
be  '*  a  loss  arising  out  of  extraoixiinary  sacrifices  made,  or  ^^loea^^" 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred,  for  the  preservation  of  ship 
and  cargo"  (<?). 


(<?)  The  bare  text  of  that  law,  in 
fact,  does  Dot  extend  to  the  sacrifice 
even  of  part  of  the  ship,  and  is  con- 
fined in  terms  solely  to  the  case  of 
jettison: — **Jaota8  f actus  levandse 
navis  gratis.*' 

(rf)  Instead  of  **  preservation,*' 
earlier  editions  of  this  work  had 
**  joint  benefit/'  or  some  such  ex- 
prewdon.  Sec  2Dd  ed.  p.  895.  The 
editors  have  throughout  this  chapter, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  expressed  in  Svend- 
sen  V.  Wallace  (1884),  U  Q.  B.  D. 
69  (which  is  confirmed  by  the  lan- 
guage of  sect.  66,  sub-sect.  2,  of 
the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  supra) ,  subHti- 
tuted  the  word  ** preservation"  or 
•*  safety."  They  have  also  made 
corresponding  alterations  in  order  to 
make  it  dear  that,  although  the  ex- 
penses need  not  be  incurred  at  a  time 
when  the  interests  are  in  peril,  yet 
they  must  be  necessitated  by  mea- 
.  snres  taken  at  a  time  of  peril  for  the 
common  safety. 

{e)  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Birkley 
V.  Presgrave   (1801),    1    East,   220, 


228  ;  adopted  literally  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Svendsen  v,  Wallace. 
In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
extraordinary  expenses  need  not 
necessarily  be  incurred  at  a  time 
when  ship  and  cargo  are  actually 
in  peril,  it  is  submitted  that  a  better 
definition  is  **a  loss  consisting  in 
extraordinary  sacrifices  made,  or  in 
expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of 
extraordinary  action  taken,  for  the 
preservation  of  ship  and  cargo." 
The  expression  attributed  in  the 
report  to  Lawrence,  J.,  is  **a// 
loss"  ;  the  words  "all  loss"  must, 
however,  be  read  with  some  limita- 
tion. They  ought  not,  said  Barnes, 
J.,  in  The  Leitrim,  [1902]  P.  at 
p.  266,  to  include  lessen  which  are 
the  result  of  accidental  circumstances 
affecting  the  loser.  In  Montgomery 
V.  Indemnity  Mutual  Mar.  Ins.  Co., 
[1902]  1  K.  B.  at  p.  740,  it  is  sug- 
gested in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  that  a  sacrifice  made  not 
for  the  safety  of  the  property  at 
risk  but  **in  fear  of  death  "  may  be 
general  average.     This  view,  how- 
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Sect.  908.       908.  The  plainest  principles  of  equity  require  that  the 


definition  of 
general 
average 
contribution. 


Principle  and  sacrifices  SO  submitted  to  should  be  made  good  {satcianiur)^ 
and  the  expenses  incurred  repaid,  by  a  general  contribution 
from  all  those  benefited  by  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  which  those  sacrifices 
and  expenses  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  ( /).  Hence,  a 
general  average  contribution  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contri- 
bution by  all  parties  in  a  sea  adventure,  to  make  good  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained  by  one  or  more  of  their  co-adven- 
turers from  sacrifices  made,  or  expenses  incurred,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole. 

The  general  rules  ajs  to  general  average  contribution,  and 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  insurers  in  respect  of  general  average 
losses  are  thus  stated  in  sect.  (>6  of  the  Marine  Insurance 

Act:— 

Sub-sect.  3.  Where  there  is  a  general  average  loss,  the 
party  on  whom  it  falls  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  maritime  law  (y),  to  a  rateable  contri- 
bution fi^om  the  other  parties  interested,  and  such 
contribution  is  called  a  general  average  contribution. 


ever,  is  not  supported  by  the  Marine 
Insurance  Act,  nor  by  the  previous 
authorities. 

(/)  iEquissimuni  eiiim  est  com- 
mune detrimentum  fieri  eorum,  qui 
propter  amissas  res  aliorum,  con- 
secuti  sunt,  ut  merces  suas  salvas 
habuerint.  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2. 
There  have  been  differences  of  opi- 
nion as  to  whether  the  right  to  con- 
tribution arises  out  of  an  implied 
contract,  or  in  some  other  way. 
Cf.  Lowndes,  24—27.  The  present 
editorn,  while  agreeiug  with  Bowen, 
L.  J.,  in  Burton  v.  English  (1883), 
12  Q.  B.  D.  218,  at  p.  223,  that 
the  question  is  in  most  easea  one 
merely  of  words,  conceive  neverthe- 
less that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  one 
of  practical  importance.  The  view 
best  supported  by  judicial  authority 
in  this  country  is  that  the  right  arises 
not  out  of  contract,  but  from  the 
old  Bbodian  laws,  and  has  thence 


become  incorporated  into  the  laws 
of  England  as  the  law  of  the  ocean. 
Cf.  Burton  v.  English,  ubi  supra; 
also  Milbum  v.  Jamaica  Fruit,  &c. 
Co.,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  at  pp.  646  and 
550,  per  A.  L.  Smith  and  Vaughan 
Williams,  L.  JJ.  See  also  per 
"Watkin  Williams,  J.,  in  Pirie  v. 
Middle  Dock  Co.  (1881),  4  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  388.  This  view  was  not 
that  of  Lord  Bramwell  (see  Wright 
V.  Marwood  (1881).  7  Q.  B.  D.  62), 
and  was  strenuously  impugned  by 
Mr.  Maclaohlan  in  the  6th  edition  of 
this  work  (p.  860).  It  is,  however, 
the  view  which  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  America  (cf .  The  Boanoke 
(1893), 69  Fed.  R.161;  TheEliza  Lines 
(1896),  61  Fed.  R.  308, 325 ;  Marwick 
V.  Rogers  (1895),  163  Mass.  60),  and 
commends  itself  as  the  better  view 
to  the  minds  of  the  present  editors. 
(«7)  SeepMt,  }}  918,  920—923. 
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Sub-sect.  4.  Subject  to  any  express  proviMon  in  the  Sect.  908. 
policy,  where  the  assured  has  incurred  a  general  average 
expenditure,  he  may  recover  from  the  insurer  in  respect 
of  the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  falls  upon  him  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  general  average  sacrifice,  he  may  recover 
from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  whole  loss  without 
having  enforced  his  right  of  contribution  from  the  other 
parties  liable  to  contribute. 

Sub-sect.  5.  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the 
policy,  where  the  assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable  to  pay,  a 
general  average  contribution  in  respect  of  the  subject 
insured,  he  may  recover  therefor  from  the  insurer. 

Sub-sect.  6.  In  the  absence  of  express  stipulation,  the 
insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  general  average  loss  or  con- 
tribution where  the  loss  was  not  incurred  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding,  or  in  connexion  with  the  avoidance  of,  a 
peril  insured  against. 

Thus  the  amount  paid  by  each  of  the  oo-adventurers,  as  Adjustment 
his  share  of  the  contribution,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  average  and 
value  of  his  property  as  saved  by  the  sacrifice  {h)  ;  this  sum  ^^^  under- 
ifi  ascertained  in  most  cases  directly  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  ^"^e^^- 
her  port  of  destination,  and  is  there  assessed  upon  each  of  the 
co-adventurers,  who  are  in  law  primarily  liable  to  the  party 
who  has  suffered  by  the  loss.     The  owner  of  the  property 
sacrificed  is  then,  if  insured,  reimbursed  by  his  underwriters 
in   respect   of  his  loss.     The   latter  then,  by  subrogation, 
become  entitled  to  claim  against  the  owners  of  the  interests 
saved,  who  in  their  turn  are,  if  insured,  entitled  to  claim 
from  their  underwriters  the   same   proportion  of  the   sum 
insured  in  the  policy  as  the  amount  assessed  upon  them 
by    way    of    contribution    bears    to    the  whole  value    of 
their  property,  as  saved  by  the  sacrifice  (i).      In   practice, 
accordingly,  whenever  ship  or  goods   are   insured,  general 
average    losses,   when    their    amount    is    once    ascertained, 
are  settled  by  the  underwriters.     The  process  by  which  the 
amount  of  damage  is  ascertained,  and  the  different  sums  to 

(A)  There  is,  howeyer,  as  regards  of  sacrifice  and  of  expenditure.  The 
coutrihuting  interests  and  values,  a  point  is  discussed  later,  §}  975—977. 
dintinctiou  to  be  drawn  between  cases  (»)  1  Magens,  Ins.  56, 
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Sect.  908.  be  paid  in  contribution  for  it  are  assessed  upon  the  parties 
interested,  and  made  good  to  tbem  by  the  underwriters,  is 
called  the  adjustment  of  general  average.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  law  of  general  average  is  part 
of  the  maritime  law,  and  should  always  be  studied  as  such 
independently  of  questions  of  insurance,  however  much  they 
are  mingled  together  in  practice  (k). 


A  general 
average  loss 
must  result 
from  the  act 
of  man,  as 
distinct  from 
accident. 


909.  Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of 
general  average,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  it  more  in  detail, 
and  commence  by  inquiring  into  the  characteristics  of  those 
losses  which  give  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  a  general  (as  distinct  from  a 
particular)  average  loss  is,  that  it  is  the  intentional  result  of 
the  act  of  man  (/),  not  the  inevitable  result  of  the  perils 
insured  against ;  it  arises  from  damage  purposely  submitted 
to  or  directly  effected  by  the  agency  and  will  of  man,  not 
accidentally  caused  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  and  waves  (w). 

A  storm  arises,  the  ship  is  making  water  with  every  sea, 
or  is  drifting  in  upon  rocks  and  breakers,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  lost;  if  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  her,  or  masts  cut  away  to  bring  her  up,  the  damage 
BO  sustained  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  or  of  the  ship  is  a  loss 
which  gives  him  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution — 
in  other  words,  is  a  general  average  loss.  If,  under  similar 
circumstances,  instead  of  being  thus  sacrificed  for  the  common 
safety,  the  goods  are  washed  out  by  the  waves,  or  the  mast 
snapped  asundeif  by  the  wind,  the  loss  falls  entirely  upon  the 
party  whose  property  was  thus  damaged — ^in  other  words,  is 
a  particular  average  loss. 


(k)  See  The  BrigeUa,  [1893]  P. 
196. 

(/)  Acoording  to  the  very  high 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Ralli  v.  Troop 
(1894),  167  U.  S.  386,  it  must  be  the 
yoluntary  act  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  and  of  no  one  else,  done  for 
the  safety  of  the  common  interests 


intrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  no 
other  object.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  this  view  is  consistent 
with  the  opinion  of  Mathew,  J.,  in 
Papayanui  v.  Grampian  S.S.  Co. 
(1896),  1  Com.  Cas.  448.  See  also 
Carver,  s.  374. 

(m)  I    Emerigon,   c.    xii.    s.    39, 
p.  688. 
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910.  In  order  to  entitle  the  party  sustaining  suoh  loss  to  a 
general  average  contribution,  it  must  appear  to  have  been 
inourred  with  a  view  to  the  general  safety  of  the  ship,  cargo 
and  freight  (n).  The  principle  of  the  Shodian  law  is,  ut 
omnium  contributione  sarciatur  quod  pro  omnibus  datum  est  (o). 
The  loss,  which  is  to  entitle  one  of  the  co-adventurers  to  a 
contribution  from  all,  must  be  suffered  for  the  sake  of  all ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  sea  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages 
invariably  required  that  the  master,  before  he  could  claim  a 
general  average  contribution,  should  swear  that  the  sacrifice 
was  made  to  save  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  crew  (p). 

So  it  has  been  held  in  this  country  that  where  the  general 
safety  is  not  imperilled,  a  loss  incurred  for  the  safety  of  a 
part  thereof  cannot  give  a  claim  to  contribution  in  general 
average.  Thus,  where  a  mob  in  Ireland  boarded  a  ship 
partly  laden  with  corn,  and  would  not  leave  her  till  they  had 
compelled  the  captain  to  sell  them  the  com  at  a  certain  low 
rate,  it  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  that  as 
the  captain  was  thus  obliged  to  let  the  people  take  the  com, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  this 
was  a  general  average  loss ;  but  Lord  Kenyon  held  that  this 
was  not  so,  because  the  other  interests  never  were  in  jeopardy : 
for  the  persons  who  took  the  com  intended  no  injury  to  the 


Sect.  910. 

The  lo88  most 
beinoarred 
for  the  g^e- 
ralsafe^. 


Where  the 
general  safety 
is  not  im- 
perilled, a 
loss  incurred 
for  the  safety 
of  part  gives 
no  claim  to 
contribution. 


(••)  Phillips,  however  (Ins.  vol.  ii. 
8. 1273),  is  probably  correct  in  point- 
ing oat  that  thoagh  the  sacrifice  must 
osoally  be  on  aoooant  of  the  entire 
interest  at  risk  in  ship,  freight  and 
cargo,  yet  contribution  may  be  due 
from  a  part  only  of  those  interests 
when  only  a  part  is  in  peril  so  as  to  be 
benefited  by  the  expenses  or  sacrifices. 
Cf.  Kingston  v.  Wendt  (1876),  1 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  372.  And  a  sacrifice 
or  expenditure  may,  for  some  pur- 
poses at  least,  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  geheral  as  distinct  from  particular 
average,  though  the  safety  of  some 
portion  may  never  have  been  im- 

A.— VOL.  II. 


perilled.  See  Oppenbeim  p.  Fry 
(1864),  3  B.  &  S.  873;  6  ibid,  348; 
Phillips,  s.  1274. 

(o)  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f.  1. 

(p)  "Pour  saufver  leurs  corps,  la 
ne^,  et  les  darre^s.**  Jug^emens 
d*01erou,  art.  8;  Pardessus,  Lois 
Mar.  vol.  i.  p.  328.  "  Tho  beholden 
ihr  Liff,  Schiff,  und  Gut**;  Laws 
of  Wisbuy,  art.  22 ;  Pardessus,  Lois 
Mar.  vol.  i.  p.  476.  **  Les  personnes, 
et  le  haver,  et  tot  qnant  a9i  ha** ; 
Consolato  del  Mare,  c.  54,  of  the 
orig^inal  ,  Catalan  ;  Pardessus,  Lois 
Mar.  vol.  ii.  p.  104;  c.  97  of  the 
Italian  translation. 

4b 
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Sect;  910.  ship,  or  any  other  part  of  the  cargo,  but  the  com  (q).  Upon 
the  same  principle  Benecke  maintained  that  if  the  master  of 
a  neutral  ship,  who  hetd  secretly  taken  enemy's  goods  on 
board,  should,  from  fear  of  having  these  goods  confiscated, 
slip  his  anchor  or  throw  those  particular  goods  overboard, 
neither  he  nor  the  owners  of  these  goods  would  have  any 
daim  to  contribution  upon  the  other  parties  to  the  adventure, 
because  such  sacrifice  was  made  not  to  save  the  whole,  but 
only  a  part  (r).  In  the  same  way,  where  expenditures 
appear  to  have  been  made  not  on  behalf  of  both  ship  and 
cargo,  but  on  behalf  either  of  the  ship  alone,  or  of  tbe  cargo 
alone,  they  can  give  no  claim  to  general  average  contribution, 
but  will  be  a  charge  on  the  owner  of  the  particular  interest 
preserved  by  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  necessitated 
such  expenditures. 

The  general  91 1-  The  general  safety  must  also  be  the  motive  for  the 
he^e Xect  "^orifice  ;  and  if  made  with  any  other  object,  it  can  give  no 
of  the  sacri-  olaim  to  a  general  average  contribution.  Thus,  no  claim  could 
be  allowed  in  a  case  where  the  captain  of  a  ship  which  was 
just  on  the  point  of  capture  threw  overboard  a  quantity  of 
dollars,  not  to  save  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  merely  to  prevent 
the  dollars  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  («). 

This  rule  has  been  recently  laid  down  with  great  emphasis 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  cargo  in 
the  hold  of  the  '*  J.  W.  Parker"  took  fire  while  the  vessel 
was  moored  in  port  at  Calcutta,  near  other  vessels.  She  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  port  authorities,  who  eventually — 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  master,  who  believed  it  to  be 

{q)  Neebitt  v.  Lufihingtoa  (1792),  See  also  Royal  MaU  Steam  Packet 

4  T.  R.  783.  Co.  v,  English  Bank  of  Rio  (1887), 

(r)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  223.  19  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  373,  per  WiUs,  J. ; 

(«)  The  case  of  Butler  v.  Wild-  and  Job  v.  Langton  (1867),  26  L.  J. 

man  ((1820),  3  B.  &  Aid.  398)  con-  Q.  B.  97  ;   Walthew  v.  Maviojam 

tains  an  obiter  dictum  to  this  effect  (1870),  L.  R.  5  £xch.  116 ;  Kemp  v. 

by  Holroyd,  J.,  which  was  adopted  Halliday  (1866),  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  238 ; 

by  Shee,  J.,  in  the  8th  edition  of  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  620— which  oases  are 

Abbott  on  Shipping  (p.  479) ;  and  see  more  particularly  noticed  in  }{  967— r 

6th  edition  (p.  344)  to  the  san^e  effect.  969,  infra. 
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possible  to  save  part  at  least  of  the  oargo  before  taking  any    Sect.'Qll. 

extreme  measure — extinguished  the  fire  by  scuttling  the  vessel. 

The  Cirouit  Court  had  found  as  a  fact  that  the  measures  taken 

by  the  port  authorities  were  the  best  available  to  extinguish 

the  fire  and  to  save  greater  loss  on  the  oargo,  but  did  not  find 

whether  their  purpose  was  to  save  this  vessel  and  her  cargo, 

or  to  save  other  vessels  and  property  in  the  port;  and  the 

Supreme  Court  drew  the  inference  that  inasmuch  as  their 

sole  office  and  duty  was  to  protect  the  shipping  generally, 

such  had  been  their  object  in  this  particular  case.     It  was 

held,  therefore,  that  as  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  had  not  been 

to  save  this  particular  vessel  and  cargo,  there  could  be  no 

right  to  a  general  average  contribution  (t). 

912.  A  question  that  has  been  much  discussed  is  whether  Need  the 
the  peril  must  be  averted  by  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to  give  a  been  saooees- 
olaim  to  general  average  contribution.  In  other  words,  must  w  ^le^^P 
the  sacrifice  have  been  successful  ?  The  point  may  be  raised 
under  two  different  sets  of  circumstances.  First,  a  sacrifice 
may  be  properly  and  judiciously  made,  and  the  remaining 
interests  may  be  subsequently  preserved,  but  such  preservation 
may  be  in  no  sense  due  to  the  sacrifice,  but  to  the  intervention 
of  other  causes,  post  hoc,  and  not  propter  hoc.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  confidently  submitted  that  though  the  sacrifice  has 
produced  no  good  results,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called 
suocessful,  it  nevertheless  gives  claim  to  a  general  average 
contribution.  The  second  case  is  where  the  peril  has,  in  spite 
of  the  sacrifice,  had  its  full  effect,  and  the  loss,  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  sacrifice  to  avert,  has  nevertheless  been 
sustained.  This  case  raises  questions  of  nicety  and  doubt. 
It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  if  both  ship  and  cargo  entirely  perish 

{t)  Balli  V.  Troop  ( 1 894) ,  167  XJ.  S.  be  an  object,  but  the  sole  object  of  the 

386.    The  case  was  also  decided  on  sacrifice.      On  this  point,  however, 

the  ground  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  the  same  Court  in  McAndrews  v. 

a  Toluntary  act  of  the  master,  but  Thatcher  ( (1866),  3  Wall,  at  p.  370) 

a  compulsory  one  by  the  port  autho-  seems  to  have  taken  a  different  view, 

rities  (see  ante,  §  909,  n.  (/) ) ;  and  the  See  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Court  seems  also  to  have  considered  v.  English  Bank  of  Bio  (1887),  19 

that  the  general  safety  must  not  only  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  374,  per  Wills,  J, 

4b? 
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9eet,9l2.  in  qnte  of  the  Munfioe,  there  can  be  no  oontribntion,  becaiue 
there  is  nothing  left  to  contribute.  The  difficolfy  arises  in 
cases  where  the  ship  is  lost  but  the  goods  or  part  of  them  are 
sared ;  in  eoA  cases,  does  that  which  is  sared  contribute  for 
that  wbidi  has  been  sacrificed?  The  discussion  of  this 
question  has  been  reserred  to  a  later  part  of  this  chapter, 
inannuch  as  it  is  here  our  object  to  enmneorate  onlj  the 
nndonbted  requisites  of  a  general  ayerage  loss  (»). 

Hie  loM  rnnai  913.  It  ii  an  nndoabted  requisite  of  a  general  average  loss 
to  under  the  that  it  shonld  hare  been  incurred  under  the  pressure  of  a  real 
J^l^^j  and  imminent  danger.  The  sacrifice  maj  have  been  bond  fide 
^•'*««'-  made  with  a  view  to  the  general  safety ;  but  it  can  give  no 

daim  to  contribution  unless  that  safety  shall  appear  to  have 
been  reaQy  endangered  (j*).  I  am  not  bound  to  make  good 
to  another  a  loss  he  has  intentionally  incurred,  with  a  view  to 
my  benefit,  if  such  loss  was  one  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
firmness  and  sound  judgment  would  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  submitted  to.  The  sacrifice  must  have  been 
made  tmder  the  urgent  pressure  of  some  real  and  immediately 
impending  danger,  and  must  have  been  resorted  to  as  the 
sole  means  of  escaping  destruction. 

"  In  order  to  give  a  claim,"  says  Emerigon,  "  to  a  general 
average  contribution,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  jettison  has  been 
made :  that  measure  must  have  been  forced  upon  those  resort- 
ing to  it  by  the  fear  of  perishing"  {par  la  crainte  depMr). 
"A  panic  terror,"  says  the  same  great  writer,  "will  not 
excuse  the  captain  who  has  had  recourse  to  a  jettison  without 
being  forced  to  it  by  real  danger  "  (y). 

The  sacrifice  914.  The  old  sea-laws  detail  with  great  minuteness  all  the 
reeortedto  forms  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  captain,  before 
dellb^tionae  proceeding  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  general  safety  (2). 

(u)  Cf.  ii  979,  980,  infra,  pp.  687,  688. 

(x)  It  mtiBt  also  have  been  reason-  (s)  Jagemens  d'Oleron,  arts.  8,  9 ; 

ably  made :  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66  (2),  PardesBUS,  Lois  Maritimee,  yoI.  L 

anUf  i  906.  p.  328 ;  Laws  of  Wisboy,  arts.  20, 

(^)  1    £meri|^on,   c.    xU.    s.    39,  21;  ibid,  "p,  475;  Gonsolato  del  Mare, 
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And  in  more  modem  times  Stevens  gave  it  as  the  practical    Sect.  914. 
rule  to  be  observed,  that  the  master  should,  if  possible,  consult  oircumstanoes 
the  most  experienced  of  the  crew  and  the  supercargo,  if  there  ^*^™"  ' 
be  one  on  board ;  and  then  make  an  entry  in  his  log-boot, 
and  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  first  port,  note,  and,  if 
possible,  extend,  his  protest  {a). 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  those  cases  of  desperate  and 
urgent  danger  which  allow  no  time  for  hesitation  and  discus- 
sion, no  greater  degree  of  deliberation  should  be  required  than 
may  be  necessary  to  rescue  the  measures  resorted  to  from  the 
reproach  of  rashness. 

"  The  rule  of  consulting  the  crew,"  says  Lord  Kenyon, 
"  is  rather  foimded  on  convenience,  and  to  avoid  dispute,  than 
on  necessity  "  (6).  "A  consultation  with  the  oflScers,"  remarks 
Story,  J.,  "  may  be  highly  proper  in  cases  which  admit  of 
delay  and  deliberation  ;  but  if  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
the  act  be  otherwise  sufficiently  made  out,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  substance  of  the  objection  "  (c). 

The  test  suggested  by  Baily  seems  a  very  sensible  one ; 
viz.,  that  the  act  must  be  a  judicious  one  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  things  at  the  moment  of  its  performance  {d). 
"  From  this  principle,"  aa  he  very  justly  observes,  "  it  follows 
that  a  consultation  between  master  and  crew,  or  a  want  of 
imiformity  in  the  opinions  of  the  crew,  does  not  materially 
affect  the  question ;  and  that  an  act  may  give  rise  to  general 
average  even  where  the  master  orders  it  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  crew,  or  a  crew  perform  it  in  defiance  of  the 
orders  of  the  master  "  (e). 

arts.  97,  109,  of  the  Italian  transla-  (e)  Ibid.  21.   The  conoluding  words 

tion,  oc.  54,  56,  of  the  original.     See  of  this  sentence  are  undoubtedly  open 

Paidessas,  Lois  Maritimes,  vol.  ii.  to  critioism.    The  case  of  Ralli  v, 

pp.  104-112.  Troop  ((1894),   157   U.  S.   386)— a 

(a)  Sterens,  Average,  29.  very  learned  and  exhaustive  decision 

(b)  Birklej  v,  Presgrave  (1801),  1  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United 
East,  228.  States— lajs  down  that  it  is  to  the 

(e)  In  Colonial  Ins.  Co.  r.  Ashby  master  of  the  vessel,   and  to  him 

(1839),  3  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  331.  alone  (except  in  case  of  his  death, 

{d)  Baily,  C^eral  Average,  19 —  disability,  or  absence),  that  the  power 

23.  and  duty  of  determining  all  such 
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Sect.  915.  916.  It  remains  to  notice  another  principle,  of  great  im- 
The  sacrifices  portanoe  in  determining  whether  a  loss  be  or  be  not  such  as 
musTST/aai  to  give  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution,  viz.,  that  no 
St^'^"**'^  such  claim  can  be  sustained  unless  the  sacrifices  and  expendi- 
tures out  of  which  it  arises  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature  (/) ; 
in  other  words,  unless  they  were  something  over  and  beyond 
those  ordinary  duties  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  navigation 
to  which  the  shipowner  is  bound  by  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  himself  and  the  freighter,  and  for  which  he  is  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  freight.  By  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment the  shipowner  is  bound  to  do  all  that  is  requisite,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  for  the  safe  transport  of  the 
goods  to  their  port  of  delivery  ((/).  All  expenses,  therefore, 
incurred,  and  all  ordinary  manoeuvres  rendered  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  transporting  the  goods,  or  keeping  the 
ship  in  a  fit  state  so  to  transport  them,  are  a  direct  consequence 
of  his  contract  with  the  freighters,  and,  being  merely  within 
the  strict  scope  of  his  ordinary  duty  as  shipowner,  cannot 
entitle  him  to  any  recompense  but  that  which  was  his  con- 
sideration for  undertaking  such  duty,  viz.,  the  freight  (A). 

What ifl  extra-      916.  For  instance,  a  large  cKpper  ship  with  an  auxiliary 
ordinary  P 

screw,  while  crossing  the  ocean  with  a  cargo  on  board,  was  so 

injured  by  collision  with  an  iceberg  as  to  lose  all  power  of 

sailing.     The  master  made  Rio  by  means  of  her  auxiliary 

screw.     Finding  when  there  that  complete  repairs  would  cost 

several  thousands  of  pounds  more  than  in  England,  and  would 

entail  the  unshipping  of  the  cargo  and  considerable  delay,  he 

had  sufficient  repairs  done  to  her  in  three  days,  without 

questions  appertains,  on  the  ground,  (/)  Of.  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66  (2), 

apparently,  that  it  is  he  alone  who  is  ante,  {  906. 

invested  by  the  owners  of  the  diffe-  (^)  3  Kent,  Com.  208  et  acq. 

rent  interests  with  implied  authority  (A)  '  *  En  effet,*'  says  Boulay-Paty, 

to  act  on  their  behalf .     It  is  stated  to  '^toutes  ces  mesures  sont  comprises 

be  doubtful  whether  even  a  pilot  in  dans  Tobligation   de  transporter  la 

command  has  such  authority  ;  mach  cargaison.**  Gomment.  on  Emerigon, 

less,  therefore,   a  crew.      See   also  vol.  i.  p.  610.    See  also  2  Phillipe, 

Wamsutta  Mills  r.  Old  Oolony  Steam-  Ins.  s.  1281 . 

boat  Oo.  (1884),  137  Mass.  471. 
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taking  out  the  cargo,  as  wotdd  cany  her  home.     He  then    Sect.  916. 

sailed  and  arrived  in  England  by  means  of  her  auxiliary 

screw,  having  purchased  coals  at  Rio  and  again  at  Fayal  at 

an  extra  cost  to  the  owner  of  1,472/.     The  Court  held  that 

the   master  had  done  no  more  than  it  was  his  duty  to 

do,  and  that   no  part   of   the   expense  for   coals  could  be 

allowed  to  be  general  average  (t). 

Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  course  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said :  "  The  shipowners  by  their  contract  with  the  freighters 
are  bound  to  give  the  services  of  their  crew  and  their  ship, 
and  to  make  all  disbursements  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  cape  of  such  a  vessel  as  this,  which  is  equipped  with  an 
auxiliary  screw,  their  contract  includes  the  use  of  that  screw, 
and  consequently  the  disbursements  necessary  for  fuel  for  the 
steam  engine.  Now  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  this  case 
no  doubt  caused  the  engine  to  be  used  to  a  much  greater  ' 
extent  than  would  generally  occur  on  such  a  voyage,  and  so 
caused  the  disbursement  for  coals  to  be  extraordinarily  heavy ; 
but  it  did  not  render  it  an  extraordinary  disbursement.  The 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  sailing  vessel  in  which, 
owing  to  disasters,  the  voyage  is  unusually  protracted,  and 
consequently  the  owner's  disbursements  for  provisions  and 
for  the  wages  of  his  crew,  if  they  are  paid  by  the  month,  are 
extraordinarily  heavy.  It  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  master 
hiring  extra  hands  to  pump  when  his  crew  are  unable  to  keep 
the  vessel  afloat,  or  any  other  expenditure  which  is  not  only 
extraordinary  in  its  amount,  but  is  incurred  to  procure  some 
service  extraordinary  in  its  nature  "  {k). 

Where,  therefore,  a  vessel  met  with  heavy  weather  which 
continued  for  mjmy  days,  and  the  vessel  in  consequence 
strained  and  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  supply  of  coals  for  the 
donkey  engine,  which  would  have  sufficed  for  an  ordinary 
voyage,  was  exhausted  at  the  pumps,  so  that  spare  spars  and 
part  of  the  cargo  were  afterwards  necessarily  consmned  in 

(i)    Wilson  V.  Bank  of  Yiotoris      Bank  of  Australasia  (1872),  L.  R.  7 
(1867),  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  203.     Accord.      Ex.  39. 
in   respect    of    coals,    Harrison    if,  {k)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  212. 
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Sect.  916.  making  steam  for  the  pumps,  and  in  saving  the  ship  and 
cargo  ;  this  loss  was  held  to  be  chargeable  as  general 
average  (/). 


Difficulty  of 

ing  between 
what  is 
ordinary 
and  extra- 
ordinary. 


Sacrifice  of 
boat  in  order 
to  nave  ship 
and  cargo 
from  immi- 
nent capture. 


917.  It  is  often  very  difficult  in  practice  to  draw  the  line 
accurately  between  what  shall  be  considered  ordinary  and 
what  extraordinary  expenses  and  sacrifices.  Further  instances 
of  the  application  of  this  principle,  and  of  the  difficulty  in 
applying  it,  will  be  found  later  on  in  this  chapter ;  meanwhile 
it  will  suffice  to  cite  the  following  as  a  good  instance  of  that 
extraordinary  kind  of  sacrifice  which  would  everywhere  be 
acknowledged  to  give  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution. 

The  captain  of  a  French  ship,  who  had  been  chased  all  day 
by  an  enemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  on  him,  at  nightfall 
deliberately  launched  his  long  boat,  fitted  her  with  a  mast  and 
sail,  fixed  a  lantern  in  her  mast  head,  and  set  her  adrift ;  at 
the  same  time  he  hauled  down  the  ship's  lights  and  altered 
her  course.  The  long  boat,  followed  by  the  enemy,  drifted 
away  before  the  wind  and  was  lost ;  the  ship,  by  means  of 
this  manoeuvre,  escaped.  The  loss  of  the  boat  under  these 
circumstances  was  held  to  be  a  general  average  loss,  having 
been  an  extraordinary  sacrifice,  intentionally  made  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  ship  and  cargo  (m). 


Where  loss 
caused  by 
fault  of  ihe 

Qt. 


918.  Another  condition  to  the  right  to  claim  contribution 
has  been  established  by  high  judicial  authority,  viz.,  that 
where  the  peril  giving  rise  to  the  claim  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  fault  of  the  claimant  or  his  servants,  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  recover  from  those  whose  property,  though  saved 
by  his  sacrifice,  was  yet  imperilled  by  his  wrongful  act. 
Thus,  in  Schloss  f>.  Heriot  (n),  to  a  shipowner's  claim  for 


(/)  Robinson  v.  Price  (1876),  2 
Q.B.  D.91;  and  in  Court  of  Appeal 
at  p.  295  ;  Harrison  v.  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia, ubi  supra. 

(m)  1  Emerigon,  o.  zii.  s.  41, 
p.  606. 


(«)  (1863),  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  69.  See 
also  The  Ettrick  (1881),  6  P.  D.  127, 
at  pp.  135,  137  ;  Greenshields  r. 
Stephens,  infra.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Gheraw  &  Salisbury  Bailroad  Co. 
V.  Broadnax  (1885),  109  Penn.  St. 
432. 
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contribution,  a  plea  that  the  loss  was  caused  by  the  vessel's  Sect.  918. 
unseaworthiness  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  was 
held  good  by  Erie,  C.  J.,  and  Willeis  and  Keating,  JJ.  And 
this  decision  was  recently  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Privy 
Council  (o)  in  the  discussion  of  a  claim  for  jettison  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stranding  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the 
master.  But  it  appears  that  this  doctrine  would  bar  only 
the  claim  of  the  wrongdoer,  and  not  that  of  other  innocent 
sufferers  (/>) ;  also,  that  if  the  contract  of  carriage  exempts  the 
shipowner  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants, 
his  claim  for  contribution  remains  unaffected  by  such  negH- 
genoe  {q). 

It  is  no  answer  to  a  claim  for  contribution  that  the  necessity  ^  ^^^^P^ 

•^    contribution 

for  the  sacrifice  was  occasioned  by  the  inherent  vice  of  other  aflPected  by 
property  on  board  belonging  to  the  claimant — ^in  the  absence,  ©f  claimant*8 
that  is  to  say,  of  any  default  or  negligence  on  his  part  in  P'^P^^^'' 
having  such  other  property  on  board.     Thus  where  coal  was 
damaged  by  water  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  order  to 
extinguish  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  by  rea.son  of  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  some  of  the  coal  forming  a  portion 
of  the  same  shipment,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 


(o)  Strangr  v.  Scott  (1889),  14  App. 
Cas.  601.  In  America,  of.  Huribot 
V.  Tumure  (1897),  81  Fed.  R.  208 ;  The 
Irrawaddy  (1897),  171  U.  S.  187. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  shipowner, 
being  in  fault,  cannot  maintain  an 
action  for  contribution  against  a 
cargo-owner  does  not  relieve  him 
from  liability  to  contribute  towards 
thecargo-owner'sloss.  But  where  the 
loss  was  due  to  a  fire  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  crew,  for  which  by 
statute  the  shipowner  was  not  liable, 
it  was  held  that  if  the  cargo-owner 
claimed  a  general  average  contribu- 
tion from  the  shipowner,  the  damage 
to  the  ship  must  be  taken  into 
account,  otherwise  the  carg^-owner 
could,  by  selecting  his  form  of  pro- 
ceedings, recover  for  losses  for  wh*ch 


the  shipowner  was  not  responsible : 
The  Strathdon  (1900),  101  Fed.  R. 
600. 

{p)  Strang  v.  Scott  (1889),  14  App. 
Cas.  601.  And  cf.  Paciac  Mail  S.S. 
Co.  V.  N.  Y.  Min.  Co.  (1896),  74 
Fed.  R.  564,  a  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  United 
States. 

{q)  The  Carron  Park  (1890),  15 
P.  D.  203;  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Milbum 
V,  Jamaica  Fruit,  &c.  Co.,  [1900]  2 
Q.  B.  640 ;  Williams,  L.  J.,  however, 
dissented.  The  law  on  this  point  is 
different  in  foreign  countries.  Cf. 
The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]  P.  108 
(Butch) ;  Hick  v,  London  Ass.  Co. 
(1896),  1  Com.  Cas.  244  (French). 
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Sect.  918. 


Recapitula- 
tion. 


that  the  inherent  vioe  of  the  ooal  which  was  actually  burnt 
was  no  answer  to  a  claim  by  the  owner  of  the  cargo  for  con- 
tribution in  respect  of  so  much  of  his  coal  as  had  not  been 
burnt  but  had  been  damaged  by  the  water  (r). 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  before  a  party  in- 
terested in  a  sea-venture  can  establish  his  claim  to  a  general 
average  contribution,  he  must  show  that  the  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained has  arisen,  not  from  any  accident,  but  from  some — 
(1.)  Intentioneil  sacrifice,  or  voluntary  expenditure ;  (2.)  Pur- 
posely resorted  to  for  the  general  safety;  (3.)  Under  the 
pressure  of  real  and  imminent  danger.  It  must  also  appear, 
(4.)  That  the  sacrifice  or  the  expenditure  was  judiciously  in- 
curred ;  (5.)  That  it  is  not  included  in  those  ordinary  duties 
or  expenses  which  are  incidental  to  the  navigation  of  the 
ship,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  freight;  (6.)  That  it  was 
not  due  to  any  wrongful  act,  for  which  the  claimant  is 
responsible  («). 


(r)  GreenshieldB,  Cowie  &  Co.  v, 
Stephens  and  Sons,  [1908]  1  K.  B. 
61,  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
3l8t  July,  1908.  The  somewhat 
wider  rule  which  appears  in  the 
head-note  of  this  report  in  the  Law 
Reports,  viz.,  that  **the  fact  that  a 
peril  occasioning  a  general  average 
sacrifice  of  cargo  is  brought  about 
by  the  inherent  vice  of  the  cargo 
itself  does  not  preclude  the  cargo - 
owner  from  daimiug  contribution  in 
general  average  unless  his  conduct 
in  shipping  the  goods  was  wrongful 
or  negligent,**  is  probably  supported 
by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Alver- 
stone,  G.  J.,  in  which  Buckley,  L.  J., 
concurred. 

(«)  The  English  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  general  average  differs  materi  - 
ally  from  that  of  foreign  countries. 
The  main  distinction  is  that  whereas 
in  England  there  can  be  no  claim  for 
contribution  except  where  the  actual 
physical  safety  of  a  particular  inte- 
rest has  been  in  peril,  it  is  sufficient 


on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States  if  extraordinary  expense  has 
been  incurred  with  the  object  of 
completing  the  intended  adventure. 
With  the  object  of  sev^uring  uni- 
formity in  all  countries,  congresses 
have  been  held,  the  history  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Lowndes  on  G^eral 
Average,  App.  U.  (4th  ed.).  The 
result  was  the  adoption  in  1877  of  a 
set  of  rules  now  known  as  the  York- 
Antwerp  Rules.  These  rules  were 
in  many  wajs  altered  and  added  to 
in  1890,  and  in  their  modified  form 
are  now  known  as  the  York- Antwerp 
Rules,  1890.  These  rules,  which  are 
set  out  in  Appendix  C,  are  of  great 
importance,  as  they  are  very  usually 
incorporated  into  English  polides  of 
insurance.  This  chapter  is,  how- 
ever, mainly  concerned  with  the 
English  law  on  the  subject,  apart 
from  any  agreement  that  any  parti- 
cular set  of  rules  shall  be  taken  to 
apply. 
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919.  Having  ascertained  the  principles  on  which  all  claims    Sect.  919. 
to  general  average  contribution  are  founded,  the  next  step  is  Division  of 
to  enumerate  the  different  cases  in  which  these  claims  may  be  S^  beewi?' 
made  good ;  in  other  words,  to  specify  the  principal  instances 
of  general  average  loss. 

All  general  average  losses  may  be  said  to  arise :  1.  Prom 
SACRIFICES  of  part  of  the  cargo,  or  of  part  of  the  ship,  for  the 
common  safety;  2.  Prom  expenditures  incurred  with  the 
same  object.  We  will  begin  with  considering  those  losses 
which  arise  out  of  sacrifices  of  part  of  the  cargo,  and  take 
first  the  case  of  jettison,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most 
perfect  instance  of  a  general  average  loss.  Jettison  is  defined 
in  the  Bhodian  law  to  be  jactu%  mercium  foetus  lemndce  nam 
gratid  (t),  a  heaving  overboard  of  the  goods  in  order  to 
lighten  the  ship.  It  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  general 
average  loss,  and  when  made  intentionally,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  other  interests  from  imminent  danger,  is  generally 
admitted  as  giving  a  claim  to  contribution. 

920.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  of  contribution  Jettdronof 
after  jettison  is  in  the  case  of  the  jettison  of  goods  carried  -^^  ©ontribu- 

on  deck.     This  is  on  the  ground  that  they  are  hindrances  to  ^^^  ^^eaa 

,     ,  cargfo  80  oar- 

the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  **  their  jettison  is  there-  ried  in  aooord- 

fore  regarded,  in  a  question  with  the  other  shippers  of  cargo,  ^S^m^of 

as  a  justifiable  riddance  of  incumbrances  which  ought  never  J'^fij^'v'^' 

to  have  been  there,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  common  owner  and  the 

safety"  (m).    The  exception,  however,  does  not  ajpply  in  cases  rest  of  the 

where,  according  to  the  common  usage  and  course  of  trade  on  ^^^  5^t 

the  voyage  for  which  they  are  shipped,  such  cargoes  are  per-  *^^?^  ^ 

mitted  {x)y  nor  does  it  apply  where  the  parties  from  whom  in  a^ch  oaee. 

contribution  is  sought  have  agreed  impliedly  or  otherwise  to 

contribute  in  the  ordinary  way  (y). 

(<)  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f .  1.  for  the  full  value  of  the  timber  jetti- 

(k)  Strang  r.  Scott  (1889),  14  App.  soned),  2  M.   &  Gr.  208;  2  Scott, 

Gas.  at  p.  609  ;  see  also  Milward  v.  N.  R.  241 ;  aod  cf.  Royal  Exchange 

Hibbert  (1842),  3  Q.  B.  120.  Co.  r.  Dixon  (1886),  12  App.  Cas. 

(x)  Gould  V,  Oliver  (1837),  4  Bing.  11. 

N.  C.  136 ;  5  Soott,  447 ;  S,  0,  (on  (y)   According  to  York- Antwerp 

daimbj  shippers  against  shipowners  Rules,  1890,  however,  the  exception 
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Sect.  920.  The  above  propositions  appear  to  be  deducible  from  various 
decisions,  some  of  wbicb  seem  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  each  other. 

Thus,  in  Johnson  v.  Chapman  (s),  the  defendant  chartered 
the  plaintiff's  vessel  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo  of 
deals,  including  a  deck  load,  for  a  voyage  from  Quebec  to 
London.  There  was  no  custom  authorising  the  carriage  of 
deck  cargo  in  such  a  voyage.  The  deck  cargo  was  properly 
jettisoned  during  the  voyage,  and  the  defendant  claimed 
contribution.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  in  favour 
of  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  charter-party  con- 
templated a  deck  cargo  (a).  "  Then,  immediately  you  find 
that  the  deck  cargo  is  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties, 
you  must  deal  with  it  as  if  shippiog  a  deck  cargo  was  lawful. 
When  you  have  established  that  it  is  a  deck  cargo  lawfully 
there  by  the  contract  of  the  parties,  it  becomes  subject  to  the 
rule  of  general  average  "  (J). 

921.  This  decision,  however,  including  the  passage  above 
quoted,  was  explained  in  a  later  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
as  only  applying  to  cases  where,  the  cargo-owner  and  the 
shipowner  being  the  only  parties  concerned  in,  and  benefited 
by,  the  jettison  (such  as  the  case  where  the  shipper  is  also  the 


appears  to  apply  to  all  oases : — **  No 
jettison  of  deck  cargo  shall  be  made 
good  as  geoeraL  average.  Every 
stmctare  not  bnilt  in  with  the  frame 
of  the  vessel  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel." 

(«)  (1865).  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  663 ;  35 
L.  J.  C.  P.  23. 

(a)  In  Miller  v.  Titherington  (1862), 
31  L.  J.  Ex.  363,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  held  on  demurrer 
that  a  plea  was  good  which  alleged 
that  by  a  custom  at  Liverpool  known 
to  the  parties,  the  underwriter  was 
not  liable  for  general  average  arising 
out  of  the  jettison  of  timber  laden  on 
deck. 


(*)  19  C.  B.  N.  8.  at  p.  683 ;  36 
L.  J.  C.  P.  at  p.  28.  The  mere 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  shipper 
that  his  cargo  is  being  or  wiU  be 
carried  on  deck,  in  the  absence  of  an 
established  custom  or  positive  con- 
tract to  that  effect,  will  not  justify 
the  shipowner  in  so  stowing  and 
carrying  it.  In  the  event  of  a  jetti- 
son of  any  cargo  so  carried,  however 
proper  in  itself  the  jettison  may  have 
been,  the  shipowner  will  be  liable 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  no  question  of 
general  average  contribution.  Royal 
Exchange  Co.  v,  Dixon  (1886),  12 
App.  Cas.  11. 
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charterer) ,  an  agreement  oan  be  implied  from  the  oiroumBtanoes  ^ct.  921. 
of  the  case  that  in  the  event  of  jettison  the  ship  shall  oon- 
tribnte.  In  Wright  v,  Marwood  {c)  the  ship  was  a  general 
ship  belonging  to  the  defendants,  who  agreed  to  let  to  the 
plaintiffs  the  upper  deck  for  the  carriage  of  a  cargo  of  cattle 
from  New  York  to  England.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Coleridge, 
C.  J.,  and  BramweU  and  Baggallay,  L.  JJ.,  that  the  shipper 
was  not  entitled  to  recover  a  general  average  contribution 
from  the  defendants  for  the  jettison  of  the  cattle.  The 
Court  laid  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  ship  being  a  general  ship, 
and  on  the  freight  being,  no  doubt,  lower  than  if  the  animals 
had  been  carried  below.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
held  it  impossible  to  imply  any  agreement  to  pay  contribu- 
tion merely  from  the  fact  that  the  shipper  and  owner  had 
agreed  for  cargo  to  be  shipped  on  deck,  and  that  apart  from 
such  an  agreement  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  shipper's 
daim. 

The  same  point  was  referred  to  by  Lord  Watson  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Strang  v, 
Scott  {d).  His  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
exception  (i.^.,  the  non-liability  for  contribution  in  case  of 
deck  cargoes)  did  not  apply  either  (1)  in  those  cases  where, 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  navigation,  such 
cargoes  are  permitted  (e),  or  (2)  in  any  case  where  the  other 
owners  of  cargo  have  consented  that  the  goods  jettisoned 
should  be  carried  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  It  is  submitted, 
nevertheless,  that  not  only  must  the  other  owners  of  cargo 
have  consented  to  such  carriage,  but  they  must  also  have 
consented  under  such  circumstances  as  to  justify  the  inference 
that  they  intended  to  take  upon  themselves  the  liability  to 
contribute  in  case  of  jettison.  The  passage  in  Lord  Watson's 
judgment  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  an  obiter  dictuniy 
which  he  might  or  might  not  have  acceded  to  in  its  present 


(c)  (1881),  7  Q.  B.  D.  12.  coasting  trips,  see  ApoUinaris  Co.  v. 

(d)  (1889),  14  App.  Cas.  at  p.  609.      Nord  Deutsche  Ins.  Ck).,  [1904]  1 

(e)  As  to  inland  rirer  voyages  and      K.  B.  252,  Walton,  J. 
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Effect  of 
statntoiy 
provisions  or 
stipulations 
in  contracts 
of  carriage 
exempting 
carriers  from 
liability. 


form,  had  the  facts  of  the  oase  been  the  same  as  they  were  in 
Wright  V,  Marwood. 

922.  The  rules  properly  deduoible  from  the  decisions 
akeady  referred  to  appear  to  be  as  follows:  First,  that 
where  a  deck  cargo  is  properly  carried  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  to  that  effect,  a  jettison  will  give  the  shipper  a  right 
of  contribution  not  only  from  the  shipowner,  but  «d80  from 
the  owners  of  cargo  shipped  below.  Secondly,  that  where  a 
cargo  is  so  carried  not  in  accordance  with  any  custom,  but 
merely  by  agreement  between  the  shipper  and  shipowner, 
there  is  no  such  right  of  contribution  as  against  other  shippers 
unless  they  have  agreed  to  be  liable  to  contribute.  "  What- 
ever may  be  the  agreement  between  the  shipowner  and  the 
owner  of  the  deck  load,  the  other  cargo-owners  are  no  parties 
to  it,  nor  bound  to  inquire  into  it,  or  notice  it,  as  they  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of  a  custom  "  (/).  Whether  or  not,  in 
such  a  case,  there  is  a  right  of  contribution  from  the  ship- 
owner will  depend  on  the  proper  construction  of  the  contract 
under  which  the  goods  carried  on  deck  and  jettisoned  were  so 
carried.  Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  a  chartered  ship  where  the 
shipper  and  the  charterer  are  the  same,  the  right  of  contribu- 
tion for  deck  cargo  against  the  ship  no  doubt  exists  unless  it 
be  clearly  negatived  by  the  contract  (g). 

923.  An  interesting  point  in  this  context  arose  in  Burton 
V.  English  {h).  This  was  an  action  by  the  shippers  of  a  cargo 
of  iron  and  wood  from  the  Baltic  to  London,  to  recover  from 
the  shipowners  a  general  average  contribution  for  the  jettison 
of  the  timber  which,  in  virtue  of  a  custom  in  the  trade,  had 


(/)  Wright  V.  Marwood  (1881), 
7  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  68. 

(^)  For  the  American  law,  see 
Wood  V.  PhcBnix  Co.  (1881),  8  Fed.  R. 
27  ;  The  Mar7  and  Eva  (1881),  6  Fed. 
R.  628.  The  rule  of  the  Association  of 
Average  Adjusters  in  this  country  is 
to  aUow  poptribution  for  the  jettison 


of  a  deck  load  carried  according  to 
the  usag^  of  trade,  and  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  contracts  of  affreight- 
ment. There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  as  to  cargoes  of  cotton,  tallow, 
acids,  and  some  other  goods.  See 
Appendix. 
(h)  (1883),  12  Q,  B.  D.  218. 
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been  carried  on  deok.  The  defence  was  that  under  a  clause  Sect.  998. 
of  the  charter-party  "  the  steamer  shall  be  provided  with  a  Do  they 
deok  load  it  required  at  full  freight,  but  at  merchant's  risk  "  ;  for^^eral 
the  shipowner  was  not  liable.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held,  ?J^?*^  *?"' 
upon  the  construction  of  the  document,  that  the  words  ^^  at 
merchant's  risk,"  having  been  introduced  in  favour  of  the 
shipowners,  only  limited  their  liability  as  carriers,  and  were 
not  strong  enough  to  absolve  them  from  the  claim  for  a 
general  average  contribution.  Very  similar  points  had  pre- 
viously been  decided  by  Blackburn  and  Lush,  JJ.,in  Schmidt 
V.  Royal  Mail  S.8.  Co.  («),  and  by  Lush,  J.,  in  Crooks  v, 
Allan  (k).  In  the  former  of  these  cases  it  was  held  that  an 
exception  in  a  bill  of  lading  of  fire  on  board,  and  its  conse- 
quences, only  relieved  the  shipowners  from  their  obligation  to 
deliver  under  the  circumstances  to  which  the  exception  related, 
and  did  not  affect  their  liability  to  make  a  general  average 
contribution.  The  latter  case  was  to  the  same  effect.  In  the 
former  case  the  Court  also  held  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  s.  503  (/),  which  exempted 
shipowners  from  loss  by  fire  happening  without  their  actual 
fault,  did  not  reHeve  them  from  liability  to  contribute  to  the 
loss.  This  decision  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  (m). 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  bill  of  lading  for  goods  jettisoned  Oontribation 
does  not,  by  EngKsh  law,  make  any  difference  to  the  right  to  whiS^ere' 
oontribution(»).  ^Z^'^ 

924.  Where,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  in  order  to  save  a  Rulea  as  to 
ship  from  foundering,  to   float  her   after  stranding,  or  to  where  part  of 
enable  her  to  make  a  port  of  distress,  part  of  the  cargo  is  put  ^^^^^i^ 

lighters. 

(i)  (1876),  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  646,  fol-  affirmed  bj  the  House  of  Lords,  31st 

lowei  in  The  Santa  Ana  (1907),  164  July,  1908. 
Fed.  B.  800.  (»)  Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  904)  stated 

(k)  (1879),  5  Q.  6.  D.  38.  the  contrary,  but  only  cited  foreign 

(/)   See  now  Merchant  Shipping  codes  in  support  of  his  statement. 

Act,  1894,  s.  602.  The  practice  here  is  as  stated  in  the 

(m)  Ghreenshields,  Oowie  &  Co.  v,  text. 
Stephens  &  Sons,  [1908]  1  K.  B.  61 ; 
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Sect  924.  IdIo  boats  and  lighters,  and  lost  before  reaching  the  shore, 
such  loss  gives  a  claim  to  general  average  contribution  (o)  ; 
for  it  is  regarded  as  though  it  were  a  jettison  {proinde  si 
jactura  facta  €88et){p)y  being  an  intentional  exposure  of  the 
goods  to  imminent  and  extraordinary  risk,  with  a  view  to  the 
ship's  safety  (^). 

If,  however,  the  goods  be  thus  hazarded  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  voyage,  and  not  in  order  to  rescue  the  ship  from 
any  extraordinary  or  impending  danger,  as  where,  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  navigation,  they  are  necessarily  sent  on  in 
boats  or  lighters  from  the  ship  to  the  port  of  destination, 
their  loss  gives  no  claim  to  contribution  (r). 

If,  in  the  case  first  supposed,  the  boat  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  the  goods  itself  belong  to  the  ship,  it 
must,  as  well  as  the  goods,  be  contributed  for,  if  lost  («). 
Questioiifl  as        If,  however,  in  the  same  case,  the  ship  and  rest  of  the  cargo 
tioninoaaeof  be  lost,  no  contribution  is  made  in  respect  thereof  by  the 
^^Q^°®       goods  thus  exposed  for  the  general  welfare,  even  though  they 
themselves  arrive  safe  (t) ;  for  as  the  ship  was  not  intention- 
ally sacrificed  to  rescue  the  goods  from  peril,  they  cannot  be 
liable  to  contribute  to  such  loss  (m).     If  the  goods  so  exposed 


(o)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  41, 
p.  699 ;  4  Benecke,  SyRtem  dee  Asse- 
caranz,  56,  57  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping, 
5th  ed.  p.  346 ;  13th  ed.  p.  630,  cited 
by  Cresswell,  J.,  in  Hallettv .  Wigram 
(1846),  9  C.  B.  580,  608,  and  by 
Mathew,  J.,  in  M*Call  v.  Houlder 
Bro8.  (1897),  2  Com.  Cas.  1*29,  132. 
And  see,  too.  Royal  Mail  Co.  v. 
English  Bank  of  Rio  (1887),  19 
Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  372,  per  Wills,  J. ; 
Baily,  60;  Lowndee,  8.  16.  Cf., 
however,  the  American  case  of 
L'Am6rique  (1888),  35  Fed.  R.  835, 
where,  under  special  ciroumstanoee, 
no  contribution  was  allowed  except 
for  the  expenses  of  unloading. 

(p)  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit  2,  f.  4. 

(q)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  178. 

(r)  2  Valin,  tit.  des  Avariea,  459 ; 


Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  178 ;  Phil- 
lips, s.  1288. 

{a)  I  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  41, 
p.  699. 

{t)  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  427 ; 
Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  212,  213. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  seems  to  have  decided  the 
contrary  in  Reliance  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
V,  N.  Y.  &  C.  Mail  S.S.  Co.  (1896), 
77  Fed.  R.  317.  This  decision,  even 
if  correct  according  to  American  law, 
is  certainly  inconsistent  with  that  of 
this  country. 

(m)  Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  906)  here 
added,  *  *  neither,  in  case  the  ship  is 
lost,  but  the  cargo  or  a  portion  of  it 
saved,  can  the  portion  so  saved  be 
liable  to  contribute  for  the  goods 
transhipped,''  citing  Benecke,  Pr.  of 
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are  properly  jettisoned  in  their  transit  from  the  ship  to  the    Sect.  924. 
shore,  their  owners  can  claim  contribution  from  the  owners  of 
the  other  goods  similarly  exposed,  as  well  as  frt)m  the  ship 
and  cargo  remaining  on  board  {x). 

If,  however,  the  damage  to  the  goods  so  exposed  be 
fortuitous,  the  position  seems  to  be  that  there  should  be 
contribution  for  the  loss  from  the  interests  for  whose  safety 
the  exposure  took  place,  but  not  from  other  goods  similarly 
exposed. 

925.  If  goods  be  voluntarily  and  without  fraud  given  up  Qooda  given 
to  pirates,  &c.  by  way  of  composition,  the  loss  thence  arising  ^,^^tionto 
is  a  general  average  loss ;  for  the  goods  in  such  case  are  as  w^^  &c. 
much  sacrificed  for  the  general  safety  as  though  they  were 
jettisoned  (y).     If  forcibly  taken  by  pirates  or  plunderers,  it 
is,  of  course,  otherwise,  there  being  in  such  case  no  voluntary 
submission  to  loss  (z). 

On  the  ground  that  the  accessory  follows  its  principal,  all  Damage  done 
damage  necessarily  caused  to  other  goods,  or  to  the  ship,  by 
the  jettison,  itself  gives  a  claim  to  general  contribution  (a). 
Thus,  if  holes  are  cut  in  the  ship  in  order  to  get  goods  or 
stores  out  for  the  sake  of  lightening  her  (b) ;  or  if  goods,  after 
being  brought  up  on  deck,  in  order  that  other  less  valuable 
goods  stowed  beneath  them,  may  be  jettisoned,  are  themselves 
washed  overboard  or  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  loss  is,  in  both 
cases,  a  general  average  loss  (c).  So,  where  water  is  thrown 
down  a  ship's  hatches  to  extinguish  an  accidental  fire,  and 
other  goods  are  damaged  thereby  {d). 

Indem.  213.     This  view,  however,  (a)  See,  as  to  the  practice  in  this 

is  not  concurred  in  by  the  present  country,  Lowndes,  67.    As  to  foreign 

editors.  countries,   see    Comparatiye    Table, 

(x)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1289.  and  passages  in  Lowndes'  text  there 

(y)    Hicks    v.    Palington    (1590),  referred  to.    Gf.  also  2  Phillips,  s. 

Moore,  297.    From  Lowndes'  Com-  1286. 

parative  Table,  p.  xzxiii,  it  appears  (b)  Benecke,  Pr.   of  Indem.  177, 

that  the  Belgian  Code  is  alone  in  178  ;     Stevens    on    Average,     12  ; 

treating  such  a  loss  as  particular  Lowndes,  ubi  supra, 

average.  {c)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  213. 

{z)  Nesbitt  v,  Lushington  (1792),  {d)  Whiteoross  Wire  Co.  v,  Savill, 

4  T.  E.  783.  C  A.  (1882),  8  Q.  B.  D.  663  ;  Papa- 

A. — VOL,  II.  4  C 
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Q  the  same  principle  the  freight,  which  but  for  the  jettifion 
shipowner  would  have  received  for  the  goods  jettisoned, 
b  be  made  good  to  him  by  a  general  average  contribu- 

oods  jettisoned  still  belong  to  their  former  owners,  and, 
oovered  from  the  sea,  may  be  reclaimed  by  them  on  pay- 
the  expenses  of  salvage.  lies  jacta  domini  manet  nee  fit 
ehendentiSj  quia  pro  derelicto  fion  habetur  (/). 

16.  In  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  when  the  master,  being 
foreign  port,  has  no  other  means  whatsoever  of  raising 
3y,  he  may  sell  part  of  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of 
iring  funds. 

lis  right  is  recognized  and  sanctioned  alike  by  the  earliest 
most  recent  codes  of  maritime  law  (^),  and  by  the  juris- 
ence  of  our  own  country  (A). 

such  cases,  according  to  the  expression  of  Lord  Stowell, 
ortion  of  the  cargo  is  abraded  for  the  common  benefit " ; 
the  transaction  is  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
>ulsive  loan  from  the  owner  of  the  goods  so  sold  for  the 
&t  of  all  concerned  {i), 

the  good§  are  sold  by  the  shipowner  merely  to  defray  the 
ases  of  those  necessary  repairs  of  the  ship  which  he  him- 
is  in  duty  bound  to  provide  by  the  very  contract  of 
ightment,  then,  upon  the  principles  already  developed, 
3SS  incurred  by  these  sales  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 


V.  Grampian  S.S.   Co.,  Ltd.  339 ;  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  art.  39,  oited 

,  1  Com.  Gas.  448.   The  general  as  44,  in  1  Pardessus,  480  ;  the  Con- 

>n  of  contribution  for  damage  solato  del  Mare,  c.  105  of  the  Italian 

in   quenching    fire  is  noticed  translation  ;    o.   62  in  the  original 

§   936.     The  York- Antwerp  Catalan ;  see  2  Pardessus,  Lois  Mari- 

1890,  ag^ee  on  this  point  with  times,  110  ;  see  also  the  Co.  de  Com. 

w.  art.  234  ;  2  Nolte's  Benecke,  605. 

)enecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.   178 ;  (h)   See  the  famous  case  of  The 

s,  Lis.  8.  1287.  Gratitudine  (1801),  3  C.  Rob.  240 ; 

Dig.  lib.  xiy.  tit.  2,  f.  8  ;  1  Maolaohlan,  Shipping,  159  ^  seq. 

I^n,  o.  zii.  6.  40,  p.  596.  (t)  See  the  judgment  of  Lord  EUen- 

\gq  the  Judgments  of  Oleron,  borough  in  Powdl  v.  Gudgeon  (1816), 

,  1  Pardessus,  Lois  Maritimes,  5  M,  &  S.  431, 
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a  general  average  oontribution,  but  must  be  made  good  by    Sect.  926. 

the  shipowner  alone  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  so  sold.  ordinary 

expenses  of 

—  lahe  vovaflre 

927.  Thus,  where  a  ship  was  forced  to  put  back  into  port 
to  repair  the  accidental  damage  done  to  her  by  a  storm,  and 
the  master,  having  no  other  means  of  raising  money,  sold 
part  of  the  cargo  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  repairs,  the 
Court  held,  that  the  owners  of  the  goods  so  sold  could  not 
recover  against  their  imderwriters  a  rateable  proportion  of  the 
loss  they  had  so  incurred,  but  must  make  their  claim  against 
the  shipowners  alone  (k). 

From  this  decision,  together  with  the  various  authorities  Doubt  as  to 
cited  below,  Amould  (/)  gathered  that  a  claim  to  general  ^^^^^e 
average  contribution  would  be  held  to  be  established  whenever  of  cargo  in 

,  order  to  do 

the  sale  was  manifestly  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  repair  losses  repairs  in  a 
which  themselves  come  into  general  average,  but  not  when  E^orisnot  ^ 
the  losses  were  themselves  particular  average  (m).    It  is  sub-  fir«^«^ 

*  ,  ,    ^  average. 

mitted,  however,  that  since  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  in  Atwood  t>.  Sellar(n)  and 
Svendsen  v.  Wallace  {o)  (which  are  dealt  with  at  length 
later),  the  test  must  be  that  established  by  those  cases;  viz., 
was  the  loss  which  was  due  to  the  forced  sale,  though  not 
itself  a  general  average  sacrifice  (because  incurred  at  a  time 
when  the  interests  were  in  physical  safety),  nevertheless  occa- 
sioned by  a  previous  general  average  sacrifice?  A  rigid 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Svendsen  v.  Wallace 

(k)  Powell  V.  Gudgeon  (1816),  6  of  Wisbuy,  art.  39  (art.  44  of  1  Par- 

M.  &  S.  431 ;  ^.  P.  in  Sarqaj  v.  dessos,   Lois  Maritimes,   480),  and 

Hobson  (1827),  4  Bing.  131 ;  accord.  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  c.  105,  of 

Hallett  V.  Wigram  (1845),  9  C.  B.  the  Italian  translation,  62,  of  Par- 

686 ;  19  L.  J.  0.  P.  281 ;  Dobson  v,  dessus,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.     If  the  price 

Wilson  (1813),  3  Camp.  479.  of  goods  at  the  port  of  sale  be  higher 

(/)  2nd  ed.  p.  909.  than  at  the  port  of  destination,  the 

(m)  Hallett  v.  Wigram  (1845),  9  former  is  the  sum  at  which  they 

G.  B.  586 ;  Stevens  on  Average,  15 ;  mast  be  paid  for.     Richardson  v, 

Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  261—275;  Nourse  (1819),  3  B.  &  Aid.  237. 
and  cf.  the  22nd  article  of  the  Jadg-  (n)  5  Q.  B.  D.  286. 

ments  of  Oleron;  Pardessos,  vol.  i.  (o)  13  Q.  B.  D.  69;  10  App.  Gas. 

p.  339,  which  in  this  respect  is  fol-  404. 
lowed  almost  verbatim  by  the  Laws 

4c2 
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Sect.  927.  might  neoessitate  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  forced  sale  of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  master's  election 
to  do  the  repairs  in  that  port,  so  as  to  earn  his  freight.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  that  such  loss  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  part  of  the  cost  of  making  good  the 
prior  general  average  sacrifice.  The  point  can  hardly  at 
present  be  said  to  be  free  from  doubt. 

Sacrifice  of  928.  If  part  of  the  ship  be  sacrificed  for  the  general  safety, 

Sbip.^  ^  it  is  contributed  for  in  general  average  (p).  Thus,  masts 
cut  away,  anchors  heaved  overboard,  cables  cut,  guns  and 
ships'  stores  jettisoned  in  order  to  save  the  whole  adventure, 
are  everywhere  the  subjects  of  general  average  contribu- 
tion (^). 
Masts  or  spars  If  a  mast  be  carried  overboard  by  the  wind,  it  is,  of  course, 
^  *^*y-  only  a  particular  average  loss  ;  if,  however,  a  mast  or  spar  be 
snapt  or  sprung  by  the  wind,  and  left  hanging  in  the  rigging, 
so  that,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  and  cargo,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  entirely  both  the  mast  and  the  rigging  and 
throw  both  overboard,  the  damage  caused  by  the  act  of  so 
cutting  them  away  is  a  general  average  loss,  and  is  to  be  con- 
tributed for  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  mast  and  rigging 
as  they  lay  after  the  accident  (r). 

Where  what        929.  There  must,  however,  always  be  an  intention  to 

is  mere  ^^©ok-  Sacrifice  something  of  value.     Hence  the  cutting  away  of 

oSmfor*        wreck,  consisting,  for  instance,  of  undamaged  rigging  and 

contribution  ?  gails  attached  to  a  mast  which  has  been  blown  over  the  ship's 

side,  is  not  allowed  by  adjusters  as  a  general  average  sacrifice, 

unless  it  appears  that  had  the  wreckage  not  been  cut  away  it 

might  have  been  recovered  and  been  of  some  value  («). 

(p)  1    Emerigon,    c.    zii.    s.   41,  Stevens  on  Ayerage,  15. 

p.  606.  {»)  Bj  York- Antwerp  Rules,  1890 

(q)  Co.  de  Com.  art.  400;  German  (rule  iv),  *'Loes  or  damage  caused 
Code,  art.  702 ;  and  see  the  laws  of  by  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  re- 
other  foreign  countries  stated  in  the  mains  of  spars,  or  of  other  things 
Appendices  to  Lowndes,  G^.  Av.  which  have  previously  been  canied 

(r)  1    Emerigon,    o.    zii.    s.    41,  away  by   sea   peril,   shall   not   be 

p.  606 ;  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  183 ;  made  good  as  general  average.''  The 
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"  If,"  said  Willes,  J.,  "  a  mafit  were  sprung  and  a  part  of  Sect.  929. 
it  were  to  go  overboard  with  a  quantity  of  spars  and  sails  What  is 
attached  to  it,  hanging  on  by  a  stay  which  must  give  way  in 
a  minute  or  two,  whilst  in  the  meantime,  by  battering  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  it  adds  to  the  danger,  and  if  the  stay 
were  cut  to  let  it  go  at  once,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say 
that  that  was  anything  more  than  wreck.  A  lawyer  could 
not  lay  down  as  a  matter  of  pure  law,  that  all  cimiber  cut 
loose  is  wreck.  But  what  I  say  is,  if  it  was  virtually  lost,  if 
not  recoverable,  if  the  act  of  cutting  the  rope  was  only 
hastening  the  moment  at  which  it  would  be  lost,  you  would 
properly  caU  that  wreck,  and  you  would  not  say  it  was 
general  average.  The  reason  given  is  because  you  cannot 
keep  it.  There  is  no  intentional  sacrifice  in  cutting  it  away. 
You  must  lose  it,  and  the  losing  it  a  minute  or  two  sooner 
can  make  all  the  difference  of  its  doing  great  injury  or  not ; 
but  you  cannot  help  losing  it"  {t). 

In  Shepherd  r.  Kottgen  (i^),  the  ship  "  RoUo,"  with  a 
general  cargo  on  board,  bound  for  Hong  Kong,  encountered 
a  heavy  storm  between  SciUy  and  Lisbon,  which  caused  parts 
of  the  rigging  to  give  way.  The  mainmast  in  consequence 
began  to  lurch  violently,  and  threatened  to  rip  open  the 
deck.  In  these  circumstances  the  mate,  by  the  master's 
orders,  cut  the  mast,  whereby  its  loss,  which  was  already 
inevitable,  was  accelerated  by  a  minute  or  two.  The  action 
was  by  the  shipowners  against  the  cargo  owners  for  a  general 
average  contribution  for  the  loss  of  the  mast. 

On  appeal,  Bramwell,  L.  J.,  said  :  "  The  mast  was  in  such 
a  state  that  it  must  have  been  lost,  whether  the  vessel  got 
safely  to  port  or  not.  Consequently  there  was  no  sacrifice  of 
it  when  it  was  cut  away,  and  the  plaintiffs  have  no  claim  for 
contribution." 

matter  is  fully  diactissed  by  Lowndes  (t)  Johnson  v.  Chapman  (1865),  35 

(s.  27).    In  America  no  contribation  L.  J.  0.  P.  23,  26 — 29. 

is  allowed  for  wreck.     The  Adele  (m)  Shepherd  v,  Kottgen  (1877),  2 

Thackera  (1885),   24  Fed.   R.   809,  0.  P.  D.  578;  and  on  appeal,  ibid. 

with    which  of.   May  v,  Ee3rstone  585.    Gf .  Montgomery  v.  Indemnity, 

Yellow  Pine  Co.,  infra,  note  (a?).  &c.  Co.,  [1901]  1  Q.  B.  147. 
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Brett,  L.  J.,  in  the  same  case,  stated  the  propositioii  in  the 
allowing  alternative  forms : — "  If  anything  on  board  a  ship, 
^hioh  is  cut  or  cast  away  because  it  is  endangering  the  whole 
Iventure,  is  in  such  a  state  or  condition  that  it  must  itself 
ntainly  be  lost,  although  the  rest  of  the  adventure  should 
9  saved  without  the  cutting  or  casting  away,  then  the 
dstruction  of  the  thing  gives  no  claim  for  general  average" ; 
-or  thus : — "  Where,  whether  the  act  relied  upon  as  the  act 
E  sacrifice  had  been  done  or  not,  the  thing  in  respect  of 
hich  contribution  is  claimed  would,  by  reason  of  its  own 
ate  or  condition,  have  been  of  no  value  whatever,  or  would 
ive  been  certainly  or  absolutely  lost  to  the  owner,  although 
le  rest  of  the  adventure  had  been  saved,  there  is  nothing 
st  to  the  owner  by  the  act,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
.crificed,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  sacrifice  " ; — or  thus : — 
There  is  nothing  in  respect  of  which  a  general  average  oon- 
Lbution  could  be  claimed,  because  the  thing  in  respect  of 
[lich  the  contribution  is  claimed  was,  when  the  act  relied 
)on  was  done,  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  owner  "  (x). 

930.  The  principle  above  illustrated  has  been  said  to  be 
►plicable  to  cargo  when  in  a  state  of  wreck — that  is  to  say, 
iien  it  is  adrift  in  the  hold,  and  consequently  a  source  of 
ch  danger  that  it  is  necessary  to  throw  part  or  the  whole  of 
overboard.  A  very  similar  point  arose  in  the  case  already 
Eerred  to  (y),  where  it  was  contended  that  no  contribution 


'x)  Shepherd  v.  Kottgen  (1877),  2  been  carried  to  their  destination.   In 

P.  D.  690.     Other  instances  of  May  v.  Keystone  YeUow  Pine  Co. 

Bee  which  are  disallowed  on  this  (1902),  117  Fed.  R.  287,  where  the 

uciple  by  average  adjusters  in  this  mdder  of  a  ship,  partly  torn  loose  in 

intry  are  given  by  Mr.  McArthur  a  gale,  had  to  be  cut  away  to  prevent 

».  193 — 196).    See,  too,  Iredale  v.  it  from  beating  a  hole  in  the  ship,  its 

ina  Traders  Ins.   Co.,   [1899]   2  value  in  its  damaged  condition  before 

B.366;  [1900]2Q.B.616(O.A.),  it  was    cut    away  was   allowed  in 

ere  a  claim  for  contribution  in  general  average.     Butfor  thestoim, 

pect  of    loss  of  freight  upon  a  said  McPherson,  D.  J.,   the  rudder 

go  of  coals  was  disallowed  on  the  could  easily  have  been  restored  to  it* 

und  that  the  coals  were  in  any  former  condition ;  ue,,  it  had  some 

nt  doomed    to   destruction,  and  value  when  cut  away. 

Id  under  no  circumstances  have  (y)  Johnson  v.  Chapman,  uH  tupra. 
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should  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  jettison  of  certain  timber  Sect.  980. 
loaded  on  deck  which,  haying  broken  loose  and  become  an 
impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  had  therefore 
been  thrown  overboard.  The  Court,  however,  held  that 
inasmuch  as  the  cargo  was,  except  for  a  little  wetting  with 
salt  water,  just  as  valuable  immediately  prior  to  the  jettison 
as  it  ever  had  been,  and  was  at  that  time  in  no  sense  lost  and 
irrecoverable  property,  there  was  nothing  in  its  condition  to 
disentitle  its  owner  to  contribution.  On  the  same  reasoning 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  ground  for  disallowing  contribu- 
tion in  respect  of  cargo  in  the  hold  jettisoned  under  similar 
oiroumstances. 

931.  If  cables  ai'e  cut  or  anchors  abandoned  in  order  to  Cables  cut  or 
avoid  any  impending  peril,  as  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  ^^dwied. 
sea  in  order  to  escape  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  this  is  a 
general  average  loss  (2). 

Where  the  ship,  in  order  to  avoid  capture,  or  a  lee  shore,  Loss  incurred 
casts  anchor  in  a  foul  and  rocky  bottom  in  some  unusual  in  a  foul 
place  of  anchorage,  and  the  cable  is  consequently  chafed  un^^^i^ 
asunder  by  the  friction,  or  the  anchor  so  firmly  wedged  that  ^^  anchorage, 
it  cannot  be  weighed,  it  was  formerly  a  subject  of  great  dis- 
cussion, especially  among  the  German  lawyers,  whether  the 
damage  thus  occasioned  was  a  general  average  loss.     On 
principle,  as  the  damage  thus  incurred  was  not  intended  or 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  act,  as  it  was  directly  caused 
not  by  the  agency  and  will  of  man,  but  by  the  force  of  the  , 
elements,  Amould(a)  thought  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  general  average  loss. 

If,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  ship  is  compelled  to  cut 
her  cable,  from  the  impossibility  of  weighing  the  anchor,  the 
loss  thence  arising  will,  it  seems,  be  either  general  or  par- 
ticular average,  according  to  circumstances ;  if  cut  in  order 
merely  to  enable  the  ship  to  pursue  her  voyage,  and  not 
under  the  pressure  of  any  urgent   peril,  it  is  particular 

(s)  2  Fhillipe,  Ins.  s.  1295 ;  Bailj,      Preegraye  (1801),  1  East,  220. 
General   Average,    67;   Birkley  v,  {a)  2nded.  p.  911. 
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Sect.  981.  average  if  in  order  to  prevent  her  drifting  on  a  lee  shore, 
or  to  avoid  oaptnre,  it  is  general  average :  the  reason  being, 
that  in  the  last  case  there  is,  and  in  the  first  there  is  not,  an 
immediately  impending  danger  to  justify  the  saorifice  (6). 

^88  ^«infir         932.  If  any  part  of  the  ship  or  her  tackle  be  applied  for 

propriatdon  of  the  common  safety  to  some  purpose  different  from  its  ordinary 

and  tackle       use,  the  loss  thenoe  arising  is  a  general  average  loss,  as  if  the 

Jj^^*^'     engines  of  a  steamship  be  damaged  while  being  worked  ahead 

purpoae.  ai^j  astem,  in  order  to  get  the  ship  off  a  bank  (c),  or  spars 

are  cut  up  to  construct  a  rudder,  or  sails  and  cordage  used  to 

stop  up  a  leak  {d),  or  to  keep  down  a  leak  by  using  them  as 

fuel  for  the  donkey  engine  (e). 

Thus,  where,  in  order  to  prevent  a  ship  which  was  lashed  to 
the  head  of  a  harbour  pier  from  being  drifted  thence  by  the 
fury  of  a  storm,  and  sunk  on  the  bar  of  the  harbour,  the 
master  cut  the  cable  of  his  best  bower  anchor,  and  with  that 
fastened  her  to  the  pier,  it  was  held  that  the  damage  thereby- 
done  to  the  cable  was  a  general  average  loss  (/) ;  so  too, 
where  the  master,  impelled  by  necessity,  cut  away  his  cable 
from  the  anchor  to  act  as  a  hawser  (g). 


{b)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  191 ; 
Phillips,  Ins.  b.  1295 ;  Lowndes, 
8.  28. 

(e)  The  Bona  (C.  A.),  [1896]  P. 
125.  The  shipowner  was  also  held 
entitled  to  contribution  for  the  extra- 
ordinary oonsmnption  of  coal  while 
the  engines  were  so  worked.  The 
facts  of  this  case  are  more  particu- 
larly noticed  tn/ra,  }  936.  See  also 
Intemat.  Nav.  Co.  v.  Atlantic  Hut. 
Ins.  CJo.  (1900),  100  Fed.  R.  304. 

(d)  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1299;  Baily, 
General  Average,  pp.  73,  74. 

(e)  Harrison  v.  Bank  of  Australia 
(1872),  L.  R.  7  Ex.  39 ;  Robinson  v. 
Price  (1876),  2  Q.  B.  D.  91,  296 
(0.  A.).  And  cf.  Wilson  v.  Bank  of 
Victoria  (1867),  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  203, 
the  facts  of  which  case  are  set  out 
in    §   916,    supra.      By  the   York- 


Antwerp  Rules,  1890  (rule  ix.) — 
**  Cargo,  ship's  materials  and  stores, 
or  any  of  them,  necessarily  burnt 
for  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at 
a  time  of  peril,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average  when  and  only  when 
an  ample  supply  of  fuel  had  been 
provided;  but  the  estimated  quantity 
of  coals  that  would  have  been  con- 
sumed, calculated  at  the  price  current 
at  the  ship's  last  port  of  departure 
at  the  date  of  her  leaving,  shall  be 
charged  to  the  shipowner  and  credited 
to  the  general  average."  See  also 
Lowndes,  s.  14. 

(/)  Birkley  v.  Preegrave  (1801),  1 
East,  219. 

(^)  Marsham  r.  Dutrey,  Select 
Cases  of  Evidence,  68 ;  2  Marshall, 
Ins.  646. 
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938.  Amould  considered  (h)  that  if,  with  a  view  to  the    Sect.  988. 
g'eneral  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  it  becomes  necessary  to  damage  Damage  done 
and  destroy  another  ship,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  loss  thereby  ordOT^to  save^ 
incurred  must  be  made  good  by  a  general  average  contribu-  *^<>*^®'- 
tion.     Thus,  if  a  number  of  ships  are  lashed  together,  and 
one  takes  fire,  and  the  crews  of  the  others  unite  in  scuttling 
tte  burning  ship  for  the  safety  of  the  rest,  the  loss  of  the 
ship  so  sunk  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  general  average  loss  to 
which  all  those  saved  thereby  must  contribute ;  and  similarly 
if  a  crew,  for  the  safety  of  their  own  ship,  cut  the  cable  of 
another. 

But  there  is  no  judicial  authority  for  this  view.     And  it  is  There  must 

,     ,  ,  ,        be  a  oom- 

clefirly  not  comprehended  within  that  part  of  the  definition  munity  of 

of  a  general  average  sacrifice,  which  requires  a  sacrifice  of  part 
of  the  interests  exposed  to  risk  in  one  maritime  adventure  for 
the  sake  of  the  remaining  interests  similarly  exposed  in  the 
same  adventure.  The  whole  subject  has  been  recently  dis- 
ciissed  in  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  Ealli  v.  Troop  (t),  it  was  shown  that  both  autho- 
rity and  principle  were  opposed  to  Arnould's  view.  And  in 
The  J.  P.  Donaldson  {k)  a  similar  point  was  decided.  The 
facts  were  that  a  steam-tug,  while  towing  two  barges,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  and  driven  with  her  tow  on  a 
lee  shore,  so  as  to  be  in  imminent  peril  of  being  lost.  Even- 
tually the  master  of  the  tug  was  compelled  to  cut  the  tow- 
line,  the  result  being  that  the  barges  were  wrecked,  but  the 
tug  was  enabled  to  reach  a  port  of  safety.  It  was  held  that 
the  barge-owners  had  no  general  average  claim  for  the  loss, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  any  common  interest. 
The  Court  refused  to  consider  that  the  contract  of  towage 


(A)  2nded.p.912,citmgOa8aregifl,  (k)  (1896),  167   U.   S.  699.      Of. 

Disc.   46,  No.  45 ;    Ordinanzad   di  also  Padfio  Mail  S.S.  Co.  v.  N.  Y. 

Bilbao,  c.  20,  art.  21 ;  Azuni,  Dritto  Min.  Go.  (1896),   74  Fed.  B.   564, 

Marittimo,   c.    iii.    art.   2,   vol.    ii.  with  which  ahoold  be  contrasted  the 

p.  169,  ed.    1795  ;    and  2  Phillips,  curious  decision  in  Reliance    Mar. 

8.  1811.  Ins.  Go.  r.N.Y.  Mail  S.S.  Co.  (1896), 

(i)  (1894),  167  U.  S.  386.  77  Fed.  E.  317. 
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Sect.  988.    created  such  a  connection  between  tug  and  tow  as  to  make 
the  two  a  single  maritime  adventure. 

Sails  let  go  to       934.  Sails,  deliberately  let  go  in  order  to  right  a  vessel 

when  ou  her    when  she  is  on  her  beam  ends,  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  made 

®^   *      good  by  a  general  average  contribution,  for  the  loss  of  the 

sails  in  such  case  is  the  direct,  immediate,  and  intended  result 

of  extraordinary  sacrifice  made  for  the  general  safety  as  the 

only  means  of  escape  from  imminent  danger  (/). 

Damage  to  g^t  if  sails  or  spars  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  (w),  in 

sails  or  spars  *     ^  ^  */      •j  \    / ' 

due  to  crowd-  consequence  of  crowding  sail  to  escape  an  enemy  or  a  lee  shore, 
of  sail.  this  is  not  a  general  average  loss  in  this  country.  A  merchant 

ship  had  struck  to  a  privateer,  which,  from  the  wind  blowing 
fresh,  was  unable  to  board  her :  the  merchantman,  by  hoisting 
an  extraordinary  press  _of  sail,  escaped,  but  in  so  doing  was 
much  strained  and  injured,  and  carried  away  her  mainmast. 
The  damage  thus  occasioned  was  held  not  to  be  a  general 
average  loss  (^). 

The  Cour  Royale  of  Rennes  in  the  year  1822  came  to  the 
same  decision  in  France,  with  regard  to  sails  carried  away  in 
attempting  to  escape  a  lee  shore.  Boulay-Paty  cites  both 
cases  with  approbation,  and  gives  the  true  reason  on  which 
they  are  founded — viz.,  that  these  manoeuvres  form  part  of 
those  ordinary  exertions  to  which  the  shipowner  is  bound  by 
his  duty  to  the  freighters  (o). 

Damage  done       935.  Upon  the   same  principle   it   has   been  decided  in 
fighting.  ^     England  that  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  fighting  is  not  a 

(/)    Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  186  ;  cargo  and  freight,  or  any  of  them, 

Baily,  G«n.  Av.  p.  64.  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail  shall  be 

(m)  According  to  the  York- Antwerp  made    good    as    general    average." 

Rules,  1890  (rule  vi.)— '*  Damage  to  And  a  similar  rule  of  practice  has, 

or  loss  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either  apart  from  the  York- Antwerp  Rules, 

of  them,  caused  by  forcing  a  ship  off  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of 

the  ground,  or  by  driving  her  higher  Average  Adjusters ;  see  Appendix  D. 

up  the  gp:ound,  for  the  common  safety,  (»)  Covington  t;.  Roberts  (1806),  2 

shall  be  made  good  as  general  aver-  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  378. 

age ;  but  where  a  ship  is  afloat,  no  (o)    Boulay-Paty    on    Emerigon, 

loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship,  vol.  i.  p.  620. 
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subject  of  contribution.  Thus,  where  a  merchantman  Sect.  985. 
(carrying,  however,  six  guns)  was  attacked  by  a  privateer, 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance  beat  her  off,  but  had  two  of  her 
men  killed,  several  wounded,  and  received  besides  great 
damage  from  the  enemy's  shot  and  expended  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition :  the  Court  held,  that  neither  the 
expense  incurred  in  curing  the  wounded  sailors,  nor  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage  so  received,  nor  the  waste  of  the 
ammunition  so  expended,  was  a  subject  of  general  average 
contribution  {p).  Gibbs,  0.  J.,  said,  "  The  measure  of 
resisting  the  privateer  was  for  the  general  benefit,  but  it  was 
no  part  of  the  adventure.  No  particular  part  of  the  property 
was  volimtarily  sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  (q) ;  the 
loss  fell  where  the  chance  of  war  directed  it,  and  where, 
therefore,  in  point  of  justice,  it  ought  to  fall "  (r) :  at  Nisi 
Prius  the  same  learned  judge  had  said,  "  I  cannot  distinguish 
this  from  the  case  of  a  ship  carrying  a  press  of  sail  to  escape 
an  enemy"  («). 

With  regard  to  a  ship  of  war,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  damage  caused  by  fighting  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
sea  risk, — a  loss  caused  by  the  perils  insured  against  in  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  the  ship's  duty  as  an  armed 
vessel  {t)y  and  not  an  extraordinary  measure  resorted  to  for 
the  general  benefit ;  but  with  regard  to  a  merchant  vessel 
resorting  to  the  measure  of  resisting  a  vessel  of  superior 
power  as  a  desperate  and  only  means  of  saving  both  ship 
and  cargo  from  capture,  the  loss  thence  arising  appears,  on 
principle,  a  fair  subject  for  general  average  contribution  :  it 
is  a  loss  which  is  the  direct  and  anticipated  result  of  an 
extraordinary  measure  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  whole  adventure  from  imminent  peril ;  and  ought  not, 
it  should  seem,  to  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  scope  of 


{p)   Taylor   v,    Curtds  (1816),    6  (r)  2  Marah.  R.  819. 

Twmt  608 ;  2  Marah.  R.  309 ;  S,  C,  (,)  4  Camp.  325. 

4  Camp.  334;  Holt,  N.  P.  192.  ^^j    ^    Emerigon,   c.    xii.    8.    41, 


is)  6  Taunt.  628.  p.  610. 
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Sect.  985.    those  ordinary  duties  of  the  navigation  to  which  the  owner  is 
bound  by  his  contract  with  the  freighter  (w). 

Abnormal  use  936.  The  cases  above  cited,  and  the  principles  illustrated, 
aiid°o?ooal.  Were  reviewed  and  discussed  in  a  recent  case  where  a  steam- 
ship took  the  ground  while  leaving  Galveston  harbour,  and 
was  only  rescued  from  a  position  of  imminent  peril  by  an 
abnormal  use  of  her  engines,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary 
consumption  of  coal.  A  claim  was  made  for  contribution  in 
respect  of  the  damage  to  the  engines  and  the  cost  of  the 
coal,  against  which  it  was  argued,  upon  the  authority  chiefly 
of  Covington  v.  Roberts  (a:),  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal 
in  the  nature  of  the  user  of  the  ship's  appliances,  though  the 
circimistances  were  no  doubt  extraordinary.  It  was  held, 
however,  that  to  use  engines  by  working  them  ahead  and 
astern  while  the  vessel  was  fast  on  a  bank,  instead  of  being 
afloat,  was  a  use  for  which  they  were  never  intended,  and 
that  the  engines  having  been  intentionally  put  to  such  a  use 
in  order  to  rescue  ship  and  cargo  from  danger,  both  the  injury 
to  the  engines  and  the  extra  coal  consumed  must  be  con- 
tributed for  (y). 
Loss  of  boats.  Boats,  when  cut  away  from  the  ring-bolts,  or  other  usual 
fastenings,  and  heaved  overboard,  are  a  general  average 
loss  («) ;  but  if  cut  away  when  lashed  from  the  quarters  or 
stem  davits,  it  seems  they  would  not  be  so,  unless  an  usag^ 
were  proved  in  the  trade  so  to  carry  them  (a),  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

(u)  Stevens  admitted  tbat  there  <' damage  caused  to  macbinery  and 
should  be  a  distinotion  made  between  boilers  of  a  ship,  which  is  ashore  and 
the  two  oases,  but  considered  that  in  a  position  of  peril,  in  endeavour- 
even  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  f^hip  ing  to  refloat,  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  loss  so  incurred  would  be  not  general  average,  when  shown  to  have 
general  but  particular  average  (Aver-  arisen  from  an  actual  intention  to 
age,  36).  Baily  (Gen.  Av.  p.  80)  float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety 
agreed  with  Stevens,  but  Amould  at  the  risk  of  such  damage." 
(2nd  ed.  p.  914)  took  a  contrary  view.  («)  Stevens,  Average,  U  ;  Benecke, 

(x)  Ante,  §  934.  Pr.  of  Indem.  187. 

(y)    The    Bona,    [1896]    P.    126  (a)  Blackett  v.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass. 

(0.  A.).  Of.  Lowndes,  General  Aver-  Co.  (1832),  2  0.  &  J.  244  ;  see  also 

age,  s.  34.    So,  rule  vii.  of  the  York-  Lenox  v.  United  Lis.  Go.  (1802),  3 

Antwerp  Rules,  1890,  provides  that  Johnson,  N.  Y.  Gas.  178. 
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Where  a  ship  is  scuttled  in  order  to  extinguish  a  fire,  which 
threatens  the  destruction  both  of  ship  and  cargo,  the  damage  I 
both  to  ship   and   cargo  gives  a  claim  to  contribution  (b).  ^ 
Similarly,  too,  where,  in  order  to  quench  such  a  fire,  water  is  ^ 
necessarily  poured  into  the  hold(c).      And  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  America,  damage  to  cargo  caused  by  the 
voluntary  flooding  of  a  stranded  steamer,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  total  loss  from  pounding  upon  a  reef,  was  held  to  be  a 
general  average  loss(rf).     But  in  a  case  where,  in  order  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  steam  was  turned  into  the  hold,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between   the  damage  due  to  the 
accidental  fire  and  the  additional  damage  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  the  steam,  it  was  held  that  no  case  for  general 
average  was  made  out  {e). 

937.  Where  the  ship  is  voluntarily  run  ashore  to  avoid  I 
capture,  foundering,  or  shipwreck,  and  is  afterwards  recovered  u 
80  as  to  be  able  to  perform  her  voyage,  the  loss  resulting  from  ^ 


{b)  Stevens,  Average,  42 ;  Beneoke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  243 ;  Achaid  v.  Ring 
(1874),  31  L.  T.  N.  S.  647 ;  2  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  422  ;  Papayanni  r.  Gram- 
pianS.S.  Co.  Ltd.  (1896),  1  Com.  Cas. 
448.  Of.  also  RalU  v.  Troop  (1894), 
167  IT.  S.  386,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  there  oould  be  no  general  aver- 
age claim  unless  the  act  of  scuttling 
were  the  act  of  the  master,  and 
done  with  the  sole  object  of  saving 
the  particular  ship  and  cargo.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Papayanni's 
case  is  consistent  with  this  decision. 
Mr.  Carver,  too,  thinly  it  conceivable 
that  a  sacrifice,  even  if  made  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  master, 
might  give  rise  to  contribution. 
Caniage  by  Sea,  s.  374. 

(c)  The  practice  of  average  ad- 
justers is  now  in  accordance  with 
principle,  and,  as  above  stated, 
qualified  only  with  the  proviso  that, 
where  the  goods  affected  by  the 
water  are  themselves  on  fire  at  the 


time  when  the  water  is  thrown  on 
them,  there  shall  be  no  claim  in 
respect  of  the  water  damage  done  to 
such  g^oods.  Until  the  year  1874 
the  practice  was  to  disallow  such 
claims.  The  change  was  due  to 
Stewart  v.  West  India  Co.  (1873), 
8  Q.  B.  88,  362.  Cf.  also  Schmidt 
V.  Royal  Mail  Co.  (1876),  46  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  646;  Aspinwall  v.  Merchant 
Shipping  Co.  (not  reported,  but  re- 
ferred to  in  Schmidt's  case) ;  Pirie 
V.  Middle  Dock  Co.  (1881),  4  Asp. 
M.  L.  C.  388 ;  and  Whitecross  Wire 
Co.  V,  Savill  (1882),  8  Q.  B.  D.  663. 
The  history  of  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  is  f  uUy  given  in  Lowndes, 
Gen.  Av.  pp.  68—78.  Cf.  the  York- 
Antwerp  Rules,  1890,  rule  iii.,  post, 
App.  C. 

(d)  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.  v.  N.  Y. 
H.  &  R.  Min.  Co.  (1896),  74  Fed.  R. 
664.   - 

(e)  Reliance  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  N.  Y. 
&  C.  MaU  S.S.  Co.  (1896),  77  Fed.  R. 
317. 
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the  stranding  was  considered  hy  most  of  the  earlier  writers  to 
be  a  matter  for  contribution.  Emerigon,  after  exhausting 
all  the  learning  that  oould  be  ooUeoted  on  the  subject  when 
he  wrote,  thus  gives  the  result  of  the  authorities  he  cites  (/) : 
''  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  order  to  escape  an  enemy,  or 
to  avoid  shipwreck,  the  ship  is  intentionally  run  aground  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  least  dangerous  spot.  The  loss  thence 
arising  is  a  general  average  loss,  because  its  object  was  the 
general  safety  "  (g). 

The  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  the  same  way  by  Lord 
Tenterden  in  this  country  (A),  and  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  the 
United  States  (t),  where  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  several 
decided  cases. 

938.  Stevens,  while  admitting  all  authority  to  be  against 
him,  maintained  the  contrary,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
object  in  view  is  not  the  general  safety  of  the  whole  adven- 
ture, but  only  the  safety  of  the  cargo  purchased  by  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  {k), 

Benecke,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledged  that  in  every 
case  but  one  the  loss  arising  from  voluntary  stranding  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  general  average  loss — "imminent 
danger,  voluntary  determination,  and  a  sacrifice  "  (/) — ^but  in 
the  excepted  case — viz.,  where  the  situation  of  the  ship  at  the 
time  of  the  loss  is  so  desperate  as  to  leave  no  alternative — 
he  thought  the  loss  was  not  properly  general  average,  because 
the  stranding  was  inevitable,  and  therefore  not  voluntary. 

To  the  objection  of  Stevens  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that 
the  intention  is  not  to  destroy  the  ship,  but  to  place  both  her 

(/)  These  authorities  are— Conso-  p.  771,  14th  ed. 
lato  del  Mare,  c.  192,  193  (that  is  (t)  In  the  case  of  Bradhnist  v. 
the  150th  0.  of  M.  Pardessus ;  see  Columbian  Ins.  Go.  (1812),  9  John- 
Lois  Maritimes,  vol.  ii.  p.  166)  ;  son,  N.  Y.  R.  9.  See  also  the  other 
Rooous  de  Kavibus,  n.  60;  Targa,  cases  cited  in  2  Phillips,  Ins.,  s.  1313; 
c.  76,  p.  317  ;  Casaregis,  Disc.  19,  and  cf.  The  Star  of  Hope  (1869),  9 
No.  18  ;  Disc.  46,  No.  61.  Wall.  203. 

(^)    1    Emerigon,   c.   xii.    s.    18,  (Ar)  Average,  34,  36. 

pp.  406,  600.  (/)  Pr.  of  Indem.  219. 

(A)  Abbott,  Shipping,  349, 6th  ed. ; 
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and  the  cargo  in  a  situation  of  less  peril,  and  that  the  loss  is    Sect.  988. 
therefore  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  common  benefit. 

Beneoke's  objection,  in  the  case  supposed  by  him,  was 
criticised  by  Amould  (m)  in  the  following  terms :  "  If,  indeed, 
the  act  of  stranding  be  in  no  degree  the  result  of  human 
agency,  then,  of  course,  cadit  qiuBstto ;  but  if  the  will  of  man 
was  in  any,  even  the  least,  degree  contributory  thereto,  that 
is  all  which  is  required ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  was  such  as  to  prevent  that  will 
from  being  reasonably  exerted,  except  in  one  particular  way. 
This  forced  volition  (*  volonta  violentata  dalF  accidente  del 
pericolo '  (n) )  is  all  that  is  required  to  give  the  party  making 
the  sacrifice  a  claim  to  contribution.  Nothing  more  is 
reqnisite  than  that  the  act  of  man  shoidd  have  co-operated 
with  the  violence  of  the  elements  "  {o). 

In  practice,  the  rule  established  in  this  country  is  to  Pi^oticein 
exclude  this  kind  of  loss  from  general  average  (;>).     Though  otherwise. 


(m)  2nded.  p.  916. 

(fi)  Targa,  as  cited  1  Emerigon, 
o.  xii.  8.  42,  p.  588.  And  of.  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Star  of  Hope 
(1869),  9  Wall,  at  p.  233.  It  is 
*  suffioient  that  the  vessel  should  have 
been  selected  to  suffer  the  common 
peril  in  the  place  of  the  whole  of  the 
associated  interests.  And  the  fact 
that  the  property  oast  away  would 
ineTitably  have  perished  even  if  it 
had  not  been  selected  to  suffer  in 
place  of  the  whole,  makes  no  differ- 
ence :  Sousmith  v.  The  J.  P.  Donald- 
son (1884),  21  Fed.  R.  671. 

(o)  *^Que  le  fait  de  Thomme  ait 
conoouru  aveo  le  oas  fortuit":  1 
EmerigOD,  c.  xii.  s.  42,  p.  588.  The 
case,  in  fact,  exactly  falls  within  that 
class  of  actions  which  the  scholastic 
philoflophy  designated  as  mixed, ».«., 
rather  Toluntary  than  involuntary, 
though  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  treating  of 
the  question  of  free-will,  expressly 


instances  jettisons  {rat  iv  rois  %ii/u,tf<riy 
ln^oXat)  as  falling  within  the  class  of 
actions  that  ought  rather  to  be  called 
voluntary  than  involuntary,  because, 
although  no  one  would  resort  to  them 
unless  forced  by  circumstances,  yet 
they  are  objects  of  choice  at  the  time 
they  are  resolved  on,  and  the  neces- 
sary steps  taken  towards  carrying 
them  into  effect  are  acts  of  free  voli- 
tion :  Ethics,  lib.  iii.  o.  i. 

(p)  Baily,  General  Ayerage,  41,  75, 
76.  And  by  the  Rules  of  Practice 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Aver- 
age Adjusters  it  is  declared  that 
*<  the  custom  of  Lloyd's  excludes 
from  general  average  all  damage  to 
ship  or  cargo  resulting  from  a  volun- 
tary stranding.  This  rule  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  such  damage  as 
is  done  by  beaching  or  scuttling  a 
burning  vessel  to  extinguish  the 
fire.'*  Nevertheless,  another  of  the 
rules  provides  'Hhat  damage  caused 
to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  stranded 
yessel  in  endeavouring  to  refloat  for 
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the  point  has  never  been  expressly  decided  in  our  Courts, 
thei-e  seems  little  doubt  that  they  would  hold  in  oonformify 
with  the  great  body  of  previous  authorities,  that,  at  all  events, 
where  the  ship  is  subsequently  recovered  after  a  voluntary 
stranding,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  her  voyage,  the  loss 
arising  therefrom  gives  a  claim  to  a  general  average  con- 
tribution. 

939.  Where,  however,  the  ship  is  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  stranding,  but  the  cargo  saved,  does  that  which  is  so 
'  saved  contribute  in  general  average  for  the  loss  of  the 
>  ship  P 

This  is  a  question  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  legislators  and  jurists  (q).  The  Roman 
law  provided  generally  that  the  goods  saved  should  not  con- 
tribute for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  Amissce  nam  damnum  colla- 
fionis  comortio  nan  sarciatur  per  eos  qui  merces  suas  naufragio 
liberaverint  (r).  Voet,  however,  in  commenting  on  this 
passage,  expressly  says  :  ^^  That  if  the  ship  be  voluntarily 
run  ashore  for  the  common  safety,  and  thus  has  perished,  the 
goods  being  saved,  contribution  is  due  **  (s). 

The  Consolato  del  Mare  (^),  in  case  of  the  ship's  being 
wrecked  {hris^)  by  the  voluntary  stranding,  provides  that  the 
goods  saved  shall  contribute  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
ship. 

The  case  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  other 
mediaeval  sea  laws. 

Emerigon,  after  laying  down  the  general  doctrine  that  in 
case  of  voluntary  stranding  the  goods  saved  contribute  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  ship,  adds  to  it  this  limitation :  '^  Provided 
always  that  the  ship  shall  have  been  set  afloat  again ;  for  if 

the  common  safety,  when  the  inte-  tion  to  the  Consolato  del  Mare, 
rests   are    in    peril,   be  allowed   in  (r)  Dig.  lib.  xIt.  tit.  2,  f.  5. 

general  average.*'  («)  Voetins  ad  Pandect.,  loe,  eU. 

(q)  See  an  elaborate  account  of  the  (t)  Gap.  192  of  the  Italian  trans- 
state  of  the  question  in  Pardessus,  lation ;  cap.  150  of  the  Catalan 
Lois  Maritimes,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  original ;  Pardessus,  Lois  Maritimes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  21.     See  c,  xii.  Introduc-  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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the  stranding  be  followed  by  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  it  is  then    Sect.  989. 
sauve  quipeut**  (w). 

Bynkershoek  disapproves  of  this  doctrine,  and  holds  that 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  like  the  loss  of  her  tackle,  is  a  general 
average  loss,  where  she  has  been  sacrificed  by  a  voluntary 
stranding  for  the  common  safety  (x). 

940.  The  question  was  for  some  time  variously  decided  in  LawasfinaUj 
the  American  Courts,  until  it  was  finally  set  at  rest,  in  1839,  United  States, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  by  Story,  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Columbian  Insurance 
Company  v,  Ashby  (^),  wherein,  after  an  examination  of  all 
the  learning  on  the  subject  from  the  Digest  downwards,  it 
was  decided  that  a  voluntary  stranding,  followed  by  a  total 
loss  of  the  ship,  but  with  a  saving  of  the  cargo,  constitutes, 
when  designed  for  the  general  safety,  a  clear  case  of  general 
average,  in  which  the  owners  of  the  cargo  are  liable  to  con- 
tribute for  the  loss  incurred  by  the  ship  and  freight  (2). 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these : — The  brig  **  Hope,*' 
going  down  Chesapeake  Bay,  found  the  weather  too  bad  to 
proceed  to  sea,  and  bore  away  for  a  projecting  headland  in 
the  bay,  called  Sewell's  Point,  where  she  anchored.  On  the 
second  and  following  day  the  gale  increased  in  violence ;  the 
brig  dragged  her  anchors  from  time  to  time,  till  finally  she 
struck  on  the  shoals,  and,  her  head  swinging  round,  brought 
her  broadside  to  the  wind  and  a  heavy  sea.     In  this  situation 

(m)  1    Emerigon,    0.    xii.    8.    41,  his  Commentariea,  states  the  law  to 

p.  600.  have  been  finaUj  settled  in  the  United 

(x)  Quffistiones  Privati  Juris,  lib.  States  hj  the  judgment  of  Story,  J. 

iy.  0.  22.  See  3  Kent,   Com.   239,  note.     In 

(y)  13  Peters,  S.  0.  R.  331.    In  Norwich  and  N.  Y.  Transport  Co.  v. 

Iredale  v.  China  Traders  Ins.  Co.,  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America  (1902), 

[1899]  2  Q.  B.  356,  362,  Bigham,  J.,  118  Fed.  R.  307,  the  master  ran  his 

said  that  he  believed  the  English  vessel  on  what  he  belieyed  to  be  sand, 

law  to  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  but  which  turned  out  to  be  mud,  bj 

in  this  case  bj  Story,  J.  reason  whereof  the  ship  was  sub- 

(z)  Chancellor    Kent,    who    as   a  merged   and    the   cargo   damaged. 

Judge  had  elaborately  expressed  a  The  Court  held  that  all  the  damage 

different   opinion    (in    the    case    of  was  general  average. 
Bradhurst  v,  Columbian  Ins.  Co.),  in 

A, — VOL.  n.  4  P 
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Sect.  940.  the  captain,  finding,  no  other  possible  chance  of  saving  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  preserving  the  lives  of  the  crew,  slipped 
his  cables  altogether,  and  ran  the  brig  ashore,  as  far  up  the 
beach  as  possible,  where,  after  the  storm,  she  was  left  high 
and  dry,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  her  off. 
The  cargo  was  saved.  The  Court  held,  that  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  were  bound  to  contribute  to  the  owners  of  the 
ship  and  freight  for  the  loss  upon  both  interests  caused  by 
the  stranding. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  elaborate  judgment.  Story,  J., 
thus  states  succinctly  the  grounds  of  the  decision  : — "  The 
intention  is  not  to  destroy  the  ship,  but  to  place  her  in  less 
peril,  if  possible,  as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  act  is  hazardous 
to  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  is  done  to  escape  from  a  more 
pressing  danger :  it  is  done  for  the  common  safety ;  and  if 
the  salvation  of  the  cargo  is  accomplished  thereby,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  why,  because,  from  inevitable  calamity,  the 
danger  has  exceeded  the  expectation  or  intention  of  the 
parties,  the  whole  sacrifice  should  be  borne  by  the  shipowner, 
when  he  has  thereby  accomplished  the  safety  of  the  cargo  "  («). 

941.  In  this  country  there  has  been  no  judicial  decision  on 
the  point.  Amould  (J)  appears  to  have  regarded  the  prin- 
ciple established  in  the  judgment  just  referred  to  as  correct. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  whole  question  of  voluntary  stranding  in  the  magni- 
ficent work  of  Lowndes  (c).  Not  only  are  the  arguments  on 
all  sides  carefully  explained  and  considered,  but  there  is  an 
interesting  history  of  the  controversy  during  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  showing  especially  what  was  the 
old  practice  at  Lloyd's,  and  how  the  practice  was  changed  in 


Lowndes' 
view  on 
voluntary 
stranding. 


(a)  This  oase  is  weU  worth  con- 
sulting in  the  orig^inal  report.  Those, 
however,  who  have  not  the  means  of 
80  referring  to  it,  will  find  the  judg- 
ment of  Story,  J.,  given  at  length  in 
the  2nd  ed.  of  Phillips,  Ins.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1 1 1 — 1 1 4 .     (Not  given  in  the  3rd 


or  4th  eds.,  see  vol.  ii.  s.  1313.) 

(b)  2nded.  p.  919.. 

{c)  General  Average.  4th  ed.  pp. 
120—146.  The  question  whether 
the  ultimate  loss  of  the  ship  makes 
any  difference  is  more  particularly 
dealt  with  in  pp.  141—143. 
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deference  principally  to  the  arguments  of  Stevens  so  long  ago    Sect.  941. 
as   1813.     And  the  views  of  Benecke,  Amould,  and  of  the 
American  Courts  are  also  carefully  weighed.   It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  very  much  more  than  briefly  summarise  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at. 

The  ground  may  be  cleared  by  pointing  out  that  Lowndes  Ultimate  loss  * 
fails  to  see  any  principle  by  which  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  immaterial, 
vessel  should  be  allowed  to  make  any  difference  to  the  right 
to  contribution.     Mr.  Carver  (d)  agrees  in  this  view.     So  do 
the  present  editors. 

Dealing  with  the  general  question,  Lowndes  classifies  the 
cases  which  may  arise  under  three  divisions :  (1)  Where  it  is 
certain  that  the  vessel  must  ground  somewhere,  and  the 
master  merely  selects  the  place :  (2)  Where  it  is  certain  that 
the  vessel  must,  unless  stranded,  be  lost,  owing,  however,  to 
the  imminence  of  some  other  peril  than  that  of  stranding, 
such  as  that  of  sinking  in  deep  water,  burning,  capture : 
(3)  Where  the  vessel  is,  from  some  cause  or  other,  in  great 
danger,  but  loss  is  not  certain.  The  first  case  Lowndes  does 
not  regard  as  one  of  voluntary  stranding  at  all,  and  he  would 
accordiDgly  allow  no  contribution  in  consequence  thereof. 
The  second  case,  and  a  fortiori  the  third,  he  regards  as  cases 
of  voluntary  sacrifice,  for  which  contribution  should  be  made. 

942.  From  these  results  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  IneTitableness 
considered  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  danger  threatening  ^lakes  i^ 
the  vessel  is  inevitable  does  not  affect  the  matter ;  otherwise  ^^®^'^<^- 
he  could  not  have  allowed  the  second  case  to  l)e  one  for  con- 
tribution.    On  this  point  Mr.  Carver  apparently  is  of  the 
same  opinion.     But  Mr.  Carver  {e)  points  out  that,  if  this  is 
80,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  first  case  may  not  also  be  a 
case  for  contribution.     The  actusd  stranding  in  such  a  case 
may    be  voluntary,  notwithstanding    the   fact    that    some 
stranding  was  unavoidable.     And  if  this  be  so,  why  should 
the  fact  that  the  unavoidable  danger  with  which  the  ship  is 

(<Q  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  387.  editors  are  reeponsible  for  their  yer- 

{e)  Carriage  bj  Sea,  a.  387.    The      sion  of  Mr.  Car?er*8  oriticism. 

4p^ 
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Sect.  942.  threatened  is  itself  another  stranding,  debar  a  claim  for  con- 
tribution, which  would  have  been  allowed  had  such  danger 
been  due  to  some  other  cause  (/). 

As  far  as  the  question  of  voluntary  stranding  is  one  of  law 
and  principle,  the  editors  are  disposed  to  agree  generally  with 
the  views  above  expressed.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  when  a 
ship  is  deliberately  run  ashore  in  order  to  avoid  total  loss, 
whatever  the  impending  peril  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
residt  of  the  act  may  be,  the  principle  of  general  average 
should  not  apply.  As  pointed  out  by  another  recent  writer  (g) , 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  one  not  so  much  of  principle,  as  of 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  circumstances.  It  may 
often  be  a  nice  question  of  fact  to  determine  whether  in  a 
particular  case  the  stranding  was  a  voluntary  one.  And  a 
further  nice  question  may  often  ckrise,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  vessel  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  stranding.  Clearly 
only  the  dsunage  due  to  the  stranding  should  be  contributed 
for ;  her  condition,  therefore,  before  she  was  run  ashore  must 
be  taken  into  account.  If  at  this  time  she  was  virtually  a 
wreck,  it  appears  that  the  damage  to  be  contributed  for 
should  be  little,  if  anything,  more  than  nothing  (h).  But 
the  existence  of  difficulties  of  fact  such  as  these  afiFords  but  a 
poor  argument  against  the  adoption  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  true  principle. 

As  to  the  actual  practice  followed,  we  have  already  noticed 

that,  except  in  the  case  of  fire,  the  average  adjusters  of  this 

country  allow  no  general  average  contribution  for  damage 

York-  residting  from  a  voluntary  stranding.     The  York- Antwerp 

RuSb^^         Eules,  1890  (*),  seem  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 

English  practice  and  the  view  expressed  in  our  text. 

(/)  As  to  whatamoantatoavolim-  2  G.  P.  D.  578,  685. 

taiy  stranding,  see  The  Star  of  Hope  (i)  Rule  V.:    **When  a  ship  is 

(1869),  9  Wall.  203  (United  States  intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the 

Supreme  Court) ;    and  of.   Shoe  t^.  olroumstanoes  are  such  that  if  that 

Low  Moor  Iron  Go.  (1891),  49  Fed.  course  were  not  adopted  she  would 

R.  252.  inevitably  sink,  or  drive  on  shore  or 

(^)  MoArthur,  Mar.  Ins.  194,  note.  on  rooks,  no  loss  or  damage  caused 

(A)  See  Shepherdf.Kottgen  (1877),  to  the  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  or 
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Foreign  oodes,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Belgium,    Sect.  943. 
appear  to  be  generally  in  accord  with  the  principle  here 
supported  {k). 

943.  Having  enumerated  those  cases  of  general  average  General  aver- 
loss  which  arise  out  of  sacrifices,  we  will  now  proceed  to  extraordinary 
consider  those  which  are  founded  on  expenditures.  fS*Sf oo^ 

mi  •      •    1  1       J  e  ^  mon  benefit. 

Ine  same  prmciples  apply  to  cases   of   general  average  ^^  ^ 
expenditure  as  to  those  of  general  average  sacrifice,  and  in  oiples  the 
particular  (I)  the  expenditure  must  have  been  of  an  extra-  regards 
ordinary  nature,  that  is  to  say,  something  more  than  one  of  ^^^aitiu^. 
those  ordinary  disbursements  which  are  necessary  for  keeping  ^^^  in  case  of 

.     '  ^  .      ,  ,  ,  expenditures 

the  ship  in  a  proper  condition  to  transport  the  cargo ;  and  the  am)lioa- 
(2)  the  expenditure  must  be  due  to  a  voluntary  act  in  the  principles  is 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  preservation  of  ship  and  ^^®'^*- 
cargo.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  ceises  of  expenditure,  i.e.,  that  an  expendi- 
ture as  such  is  not  necessaiily  made  in  order  to  save 
anything ;  that  which  procures  safety  is  usually  the  prior 
adoption  of  some  extraordinary  measure,  which  involves  or 
leads  to  expenditure  out  of  the  common  course,  because  the 
measure  itself  was  out  of  the  common  course.  Instead  of 
dividing  general  average  losses  into  sacrifices  and  expendi- 
tures, it  would,  as  Lowndes  (/)  points  out,  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  a  general  average  loss  must  be  the  result  of  a 
sacrifice,  which  may  either  be  of  the  cargo  or  ship,  or  may 
consist  in  the  adoption  of  some  extraordinary  course  leading 
to  an  increased  expense.  In  dealing  therefore  with  extra- 
ordinary expenditures,  we  do  not  consider  whether  the 
expenditure  itself  was  incurred  for  the  joint  safety  of  ship 
and  cargo,  but  whether  the  extraordinary  course  which  led  to 
the  expenditure  was  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

anj  of  them,   by  such   intentional  the  consequent  loss  or  damage  shall 

running  on  shore  shall  be  made  good  be  aUowed  as  general  average.** 

as  general  average.    But  in  all  other  (k)  See  Lowndes*  Appendices, 

cases  where  a  ship  is  intentionally  (/)  Gen.  Av.  148. 
nm  on  shore  for  the  common  safety, 
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Sect.  944. 

The  expendi- 
ture must  be 
strictly  due  to 
the  general 
average  act. 


General  rule 
as  to  losses 
and  expendi- 
tures conse- 
quential on 
general 
average  act. 


944.  Another  point  to  be  specially  noticed  in  dealing  with 
extraordinary  expenditures  is  that  the  particular  item  of 
expenditure  for  which  contribution  is  claimed  must  flow  from 
the  extraordinary  measure  of  sacrifice  adopted,  as  effect  flows 
from  cause.  This  matter  was  discussed  in  Svendsen  r. 
Wallace,  where  the  question  was  as  to  what  items  should  be 
allowed  as  items  of  a  general  average  expenditure,  which  had 
been  incurred  at  a  time  when  the  hour  of  danger  and  sacrifice 
was  over.  Only  those,  said  Bowen,  L.  J.  (m),  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  part  of  the  loss  entailed  by  some  antecedent  act 
of  sacrifice. 

The  general  rule,  applicable  alike  to  sacrifices  and  expen- 
ditures, is  that  those  losses,  and  those  only,  are  recoverable 
as  general  average,  which  are  the  direct  consequences  of  a 
general  average  act.  Thus,  €W)cording  to  Ulrich,  general 
average  includes  all  damage  or  expense  which,  though 
not  to  be  foreseen,  stands  to  the  sacrifice  in  the  relation  of 
effect  to  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  was  its  necessary  conse- 
quence (n).  An  example  of  this  principle  is  given  in 
"  Abbott  on  Shipping  *'  (o)  in  a  passage  cited  with  approval 
by  Cresswell,  J.,  in  Hallett  v.  Wigram  (p).  "  So  if  to 
avoid  an  impending  danger,  or  to  repair  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  a  storm,  the  ship  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
port  to  which  it  was  not  destined,  which  it  cannot  enter 
without  taking  out  a  part  of  her  cargo,  and  the  part  taken 
out  to  lighten  the  ship  on  this  occasion  happen  to  be  lost  in 
the  barges  employed  to  convey  it  to  the  shore,  this  loss  also 
being  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  goods  for  the  general 
benefit  must  be  repaired  by  general  contribution  "  {q). 


(m)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  89. 

(ft)  Ulrich,  Grosse  Haverei,  p.  6, 
cited  with  approval  by  Bigham,  J., 
in  Anglo-Argentine  Live  Stock 
Agency  v.  Temperley  Shipping  CJo., 
[1899]  2  Q.  B.  403,  410. 

(o)  14th  ed.  p.  767. 

(p)  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  281;  9  0.  B. 
680. 

{q)  In  McCaU  v.  Honlder  (1897), 


2  Com.  Oas.  129,  Mathew,  J.,  ap- 
plied this  doctrine  so  as  to  make 
shipowners  liable  to  contribute  in 
respect  of  damage  to  cargo  occasioned 
by  sea-water  which  had  found  its 
way  into  the  vessel  through  a  broken 
air-pipe  while  the  vessel  was  tipped 
for  repairs  to  her  propeller,  although 
nobody  knew  that  the  air-pipe  was 
broken  when  the  vessel  was  tipped. 
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946.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  connection  with    Sect.  045. 
general  average  expenditure  is  as  to  the  incidence  of  expenses  Port  of  refuge 
occasioned  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a  ship  ^^P^***®®- 
into  a  port  of  refuge,  whether  for  repairs   or   for   shelter 
merely.     There  are  several  points  in  relation  to  this  subject 
which  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  finally  determined  (»•). 

Assuming  that  a  vessel,  in  consequence  of  injuries  sus- 
tained at  sea,  is  obliged,  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
ship  and  cargo,  to  put  into  a  port  of  refuge,  expense  may  be 
incurred  in  entering  the  port,  while  there,  and  in  leaving  it, 
which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  Expense  of  making  and  entering  the  port. 

2.  Expense  of  unloading  the  cargo. 

3.  Expense  of  warehousing  the  cargo. 

4.  Expense  of  repairing  damage  to  the  vessel. 

5.  Expense  of  re-shipping  the  cargo. 

6.  Expense  of  leaving  port,  outward  dues,  &c. 

7.  Expense  of  crew's  wages  and  provisions  while  in  port. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicating  the  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  various  views  on  the  subject  generally  wiU 
be,  before  discussing  each  of  the  above  heads  of  expenditure 
severally,  to  refer  shortly  to  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

946.  Until  about  the  year  1878,  it  had  been  for  a  long  Difference  of 
time  the  practice  of  English  average  adjusters,  in  adjusting  ^J^^^ 
losses  in  cases  where  ships  had  put  into  port  to  refit,  to  treat  ^j^^„ 
the  expenses  of  putting  into  port,  and  of  discharging  the 
cargo,  as  general  average,  the  expense  of  warehousing  it  as  a 
particular  charge  on  the  cargo,  and  the  expense  of  the  re- 
shipment  of  the  cargo,  outward  pilotage  and  port  charges, 

(r)  In  praotioe,  the  importanoe  of  dix  C,  rolee  x.,  xi.  and  xii.    These 

the  subjeot  is  hardly  commensurate  rules    are    much    more    liberal    in 

with  its  difficulties.    This  is  due  to  matters  of  gpeneral  average  than  is 

the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  in-  the  law  of  this  country,  eepeciaUy 

serting  into  contracts  of  carriage  a  in  having  regard  to  the  prosecution 

provision  whereby  general  average  of  the  voyage  rather  than  the  safety 

is  to  be  settled  in  aocordaDce  with  of  the  interests  as  the  criterion. 
York- Antwerp  Rules.    See  Appen- 
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Sect.  946.  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  order  to  enable  the  ship  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  as  a  particular  charge  on  freight. 
Whether  the  necessity  of  putting  into  port  was  itself  due  to  a 
prior  general  average  act,  or  to  particular  average  loss  or 
damage,  or  otherwise,  was  not  deemed  to  he  a  material  con- 
sideration ;  in  all  oases  the  expenses  above  referred  to  were 
similarly  treated. 

In  1876,  however,  an  eminent  average  adjuster  promul- 
gated the  view  that  the  practice  above  described  was  wrong 
in  principle,  and  that  all  these  expenses  up  to  the  time  when 
the  ship  resumed  her  voyage  ought  to  be  adjusted  as  general 
average.  The  result  of  this  opinion  was  litigation  which 
took  shape  in  the  cases  of  Atwood  v,  Sellar,  and  Svendsen  r. 
Wallace,  the  former  case  reaching  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
1880  and  the  latter  the  House  of  Lords  in  1885. 


Alteration  of 
practice 
owing  to 
Atwood  V. 
Sellar,  and 
Svendjsen  v, 
Wallace. 


947.  In  consequence  of  these  decisions,  the  Rules  of 
Practice  of  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters  were  altered 
to  their  present  form,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequenoe 
of  damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  general  average,  and 
sails  thence  with  her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  out- 
ward as  well  as  the  inward  port  charges  shall  be  treated  as 
general  average,  and  when  cargo  is  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  such  damage,  the  warehouse  rent  and 
reloading  of  the  same  shall,  as  well  as  the  discharge,  be 
treated  as  general  average.     (See  Atwood  t?.  Sellar.) 

"  That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence 
of  damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  particular  average 
(or  not  of  general  average),  and  when  the  cargo  has  been 
discharged  in  consequence  of  such  dameige,  the  inward  port 
charges  and  the  cost  of  discharging  the  cargo  shall  be  general 
average,  the  warehouse  rent  of  cargo  shall  be  a  particular 
charge  on  cargo,  and  the  cost  of  reloading  and  outward  port 
charges  shall  be  a  particular  charge  on  freight.  (See 
Svendsen  v.  Wallace.)  " 

On  comparing  the  old  practice  with  the  new  rules  as  above 
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Bet  forth,  it  will  appear  that  they  agree  in  including  under  Sect.  947. 
general  average,  under  all  oiroumstanoes,  all  expenses  incurred 
as  far  as,  and  including,  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  and  that 
as  regards  subsequent  expenses  they  agree  as  to  cases  where 
the  necessity  of  putting  into  port  is  occasioned  by  particular 
average  damage,  but  differ  as  to  cases  where  the  damage 
oocasioning  such  necessity  was  itseU  the  subject  of  general 
average. 

948.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  debatable 
points  that  arise  in  connection  with  this  difficult  subject,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  unburden  ourselves  of  those  which  may 
now  be  considered  to  be  settled  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  undoubted  («)  that  whenever  the  ship  is  obliged  to  put  Expenses  of 
into  a  port  of  refuge  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  ship  of  refuge. 
and  cargo,  however  such  necessity  may  have  arisen,  all 
inward  expenses,  such  as  towage,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues, 
are  chargeable  to  general  average.  This  is  because,  from  all 
points  of  view,  the  peril  which  ex  concerns  necessitated  the 
putting  into  port  must  also  necessarily  be  continuous  until 
the  port  of  safety  is  reached. 

It  is  also  well  established  that  the  question  as  to  the  Expense  of 
incidence  of  the  expense  of  the  repairs  which  made  it  neces-  port  of  refuge. 
sary  for  the  ship  to  seek  a  port  of  refuge,  must  be  determined 
aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  damage  or  loss  which  rendered 
such  repairs  necessary.  If  such  damage  was  in  itself  a 
general  average  loss,  the  cost  of  repairing  it  will  be  so  too. 
But  the  cost  of  repairing  damage  accidentally  caused  to  the 
ship  by  perils  of  the  sea  cannot  give  a  claim  to  contribution, 
for  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  repair  is  a  duty  imposed  on  the 
shipowner  by  the  very  contract  of  aflEreightment  whereby  he 
has  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  ship  in  a  fit  state  for 
transporting  the  cargo  to  its  destination  (t). 

(«)  See  Svendsenr.  Wallace  (1884),      Amould,  2nd  ed.  p.  922.     And  cf. 

18  Q.  B.  D.  69.  Hallett  v.  Wigram  (1846),  19  L.  J. 

(0  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  194 ;       C.  P.  281 ;  Walthew  r.  Mavrojani 
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Sect.  948.  A  doubt  did  once  exist  on  this  point  both  here  and  in 
Amerioa.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  a 
misconception  of  the  case  of  Plummer  r.  Wildman  (w),  and  to 
some  unguarded  observations  which  Lord  Ellenborough  is 
there  reported  to  have  made.  This  case,  however,  may  well 
be  explained  as  having  been  decided  on  the  ground  that  the 
repairs  were  rendered  necessary  by  a  sacrifice  of  part  of 
the  ship  for  the  general  safety;  and  the  language  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  there  reported  to  have  used  is  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  subsequently  said  in  Power  t? .  Whit- 
more  (i?).  The  rule  which  is  now  acted  upon  both  in  this 
country  (y)  and  in  America  (s),  seems  imquestionably  to  be  the 
true  rule,  viz.,  that  the  expense  of  repairs  rendered  necessary 
by  partioidar  average  losses  sustained  by  the  ship  does  not 
give  a  claim  to  a  general  average  contribution,  but  that  such 
claim  can  only  be  sustained  when  the  damage  to  be  repaired 
was  in  itself  a  general  average  loss  (a). 

Warehouaing       949.  So  far  there  is  little  difficulty.     But  as  regards  other 
^*'    ^'     items  of  expense  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  great  difference 
of  opinion,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  carefully 
what  are  the  principles  established  by  Atwood  r.  Sellar  and 
Svendsen  v.  Wallace. 
Facts  of  In  Atwood  r.  Sellar  (b)  the  "  Sullivan  Sawin,"  while  on  a 

SeUar.  voyage  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool,  encountered  such  severe 

weather  that  her  master  was  compelled,  for  the  safety  of  ship 
and  cargo,  to  cut  away  the  foretopmast.  The  vessel  in  con- 
sequence of  this  loss  had  to  put  into  Charlestown  for  repairs, 
in   order  to   effect  which  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  a 

(1870),   L.   R.   6  £x.    116.     There  Bowen,  L.  J. 

maj  possibly  be  exoeptdonal  cases,  (u)  (1815),  3  M.  &  S.  482. 

as  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  pre-  {x)  (1815),  4  M.  &  8.  141. 

servation  of  the  cargo  that  parti-  (y)    See    per    Bowen,   L.    J.,    in 

oular  average  damage  to  ship  should  Svendsen  r.  Wallace,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at 

be  repaired  at  a  sacrifice,  and  in  such  p.  86. 

a  case  extra  cost  in  doing  so  at  a  (s)  Lowndes,  p.  615. 

particular    port   might    be    general  (a)  Subject  only  to  n.  (f),  supra. 

avera^.     Of.  ibid.,  and  Svendsen  v.  (b)  (1880),   4   Q.    B.    D.    342  ;    5 

Wallace,  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  86,  per  Q.  B.  D.  286. 
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portion  of  the  cargo.  After  the  repairs  were  completed,  the  Sect.  949. 
cargo  was  reshipped  and  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 
The  plaintiffs,  her  owners,  claimed  that  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  discharging,  warehousing,  and  reshipping  the 
cargo,  and  of  pQotage,  &c.  in  leaving  the  port  were  general 
average  expenses.  The  defendants,  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
while  willing  to  treat  the  expense  of  discharging  as  general 
average,  and  themselves  to  bear  the  expense  of  warehousing 
as  particular  charges  on  the  cargo,  contended  that  the  subse- 
quent expenses  were  partictdar  charges  upon  the  freight.    The 

Court  of  Appeal  (Bramwell,  fiaggallay,  and  Thesiger,  L.  JJ.)  Judgment  of 

Court  of 
decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs'  claim,  holding  that  it  came  Appeal  in 

within  the  principle  underlying  the.whole  doctrine  of  general  gell^ 
average  contribution — ^namely,  that  the  loss,  immediate  and 
consequential,  caused  by  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  cargo, 
ship  and  freight,  should  be  borne  by  all.  It  was  argued  for 
the  defendants  that  the  common  danger — t.e.,  the  physical 
danger  to  which  the  goods,  as  well  as  the  ship,  were  exposed — 
was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  goods  were  unloaded,  and  that 
as  general  average  ceases  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
common  danger  comes  to  an  end,  there  could  be  no  general 
average  liability  for  anything  that  took  place  after  the  goods 
were  put  out  of  the  ship.  The  Court,  however,  seems  to  have 
considered  that  under  the  expression  "  common  danger  "  was 
included  not  merely  danger  threatening  the  physical  safety 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  also  the  danger  of  the  vessel  with 
her  cargo  being  prevented  from  prosecuting  her  voyage. 
The  judgment  then  continues  (c)  :  '*  The  going  into  port,  the 
unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading  of  the  cargo  and  the 
coming  out  of  port,  are  at  all  events  part  of  one  act  or  opera- 
tion contemplated,  resolved  upon,  and  carried  through  for  the 
common  safety  and  benefit,  and  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
continuous.  The  shipowner  is  at  least  entitled  to  reship  the 
goods  and  prosecute  his  voyage  with  them  ;  and  the  expenses 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  being  ex  hypothesi  consequent  upon 

(<?)  6  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  290. 
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Sect.  049.  a  damage  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  general  advantage, 
should  legitimately  be  the  subjeot  of  general  average  con- 
tribution, or,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Tenterden  in  his 
work  on  shipping,  *  if  the  damage  to  be  repaired  be  in  itself 
an  object  of  contribution,  it  seems  reasonable  that  all  expenses 
necessary,  although  collateral  to  the  reparation,  should  also  be 
objects  of  contribution ;  the  accessory  shotdd  follow  the 
nature  of  its  principal.'  "  The  earlier  authorities,  consistiDg 
both  of  case-law  and  the  opinions  of  text-writers,  are  then 
reviewed,  and  are  declared  to  be  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  at  any  rate  where  the 
original  cause  of  loss  was  itself  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  all  the 
expenses  claimed  in  the  action  were  a  matter  for  general 
average  contribution.  The  Court  paid  some  attention  to  the 
distinction  that  had  been  drawn  between  such  a  case  as  that 
before  them,  and  the  case  where  the  original  cause  of  loss  was 
a  fortuitous  peril.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  express  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
a  distinction  would  have  entailed  any  difFerent  legal  conse- 
quences. 

Facte  of  950.  The  facts  of  Svendsen  r.  Wallace  {d)  were  as  follows : — 

wSacT  *'  -^  Norwegian  vessel  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  Eangoon 
to  Liverpool  sprang  a  dangerous  leak.  The  captain,  in  order 
to  save  ship  and  cargo,  took  refuge  in  Mauritius  and 
repaired  the  damage.  When  in  port  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  repair  the  ship,  but  not  otherwise  necessary,  to  land  and 
warehouse  the  cargo.  When  the  repairs  were  completed,  the 
cargo  was  reloaded  and  the  vessel  continued  her  journey  to 
Liverpool.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  shipowners,  and  brought 
their  action  against  the  owners  of  cargo  for  a  general  average 
contribution.  The  defendants  admitted  their  liability  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  unloading,  also  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  warehouse  rent :  but  the  plaintiffs,  in  addition  to  what 
the  defendants  culmitted,  claimed  contribution  in  respect  of 
the  reloading,  and  of  the  port  charges,  pilotage,  and  other 

[d)  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D.  616;  13  Q.  B.  D.  69;  10  App.  Ca8.  404. 
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olaiins  subsequent  to  the  reloading.  Lopes,  J.,  before  whom  the  Sect.  950. 
action  was  tried,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  all  the 
disputed  items  on  the  authority  of  Atwood  v,  Sellar,  by  which 
he  considered  the  case  was  goyemed  {e).  But  this  decision 
was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  (/),  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (^)  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  so  far  as  it  declared  that  the  cargo-owner  was  not 
liable  to  contribute  towards  the  reloading  expenses,  was 
affirmed.  The  other  points  raised  in  the  action  were  left 
undecided  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  Brett,  M.  R.,  and  Svendsen  r. 
Baggallay  and  Bowen,  L.  JJ.     Of  these,  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  the  Court  of 
adhered  to  the  judgment  pronounced  in  Atwood  v.  Sellar,  ^y^V" 
and,  being  of   opinion  that   the  principles  there  laid  down  Ba^^^ay, 
applied  to  the  case  imder  consideration,  delivered  a  dissenting 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  shipowners'  claim  on  all  points. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  learned  Lord  Justice  em- 
phatically rejected  the  idea  that  there  was  any  materiality  in 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  cases  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  vessel  to  put 
into  port.     In  either  case  the  material  act  of  sacrifice  is  the 
act  of  putting  into  port,  however  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
may  have  arisen. 

961.  The  point  is  illustrated  in  the  following  way  (h) : — 
"  Two  ships,  A.  and  B.,  each  on  a  voyage  from  a  foreign 
port  to  Liverpool,  and  having  a  valuable  cargo  on  board, 
encountered  a  violent  storm ;  the  master  of  A.,  to  avoid  a 
more  serious  injury,  cut  away  one  of  his  masts ;  B.  sprung  a 
dangerous  leak ;  both,  for  the  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  put 
into  a  port  of  refuge  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  sustained ; 
to  effect  such  repairs  and  to  enable  the  ships  to  prosecute 
their  respective  voyages,  it  became  necessary  in  the  case  of 
each  ship  to  discharge  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  her  cargo  ; 

(e)  11  Q.  B.  D.  616.  (A)  Per  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  13  Q.  B. 

(/)  13  Q.  B.  D.  69.  D.  at  p.  81. 

(^)  10  App.  Gas.  404. 
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Sect.  051.  in  addition  to  the  port  dues  and  other  expenses  incident  to 
her  entering  the  port,  further  expenses  were  incurred  in 
respect  of  each  ship  in  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading 
her  cargo  whilst  she  remained  in  port,  and  for  pilotage  and 
other  charges  on  leaving  the  port  to  prosecute  her  voyage. 

"  The  only  difference  hetween  the  circumstances  of  A.  and 
those  of  B.  was  in  the  nature  or  character  of  the  injury, 
which  occasioned  her  putting  into  port.  The  cutting  away 
of  one  of  the  masts  of  A.  was  the  subject  of  general  average ; 
in  other  words,  her  putting  into  the  port  of  refuge  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  general  average  sacrifice ;  whilst  the  putting  into 
port  oi  B.  was  occasioned  by  her  springing  a  dangerous  leak, 
which  was  a  particular  average  loss.  But  in  each  case  the 
putting  into  port  for  the  safety  of  ship  and  cargo  was  an  act 
of  sacrifice,  giving  rise  to  claims  for  general  average  contribu- 
tion ;  in  the  case  of  A.  this  act  of  sacrifice  followed,  or  was  a 
continuation  of,  the  original  act  of  sacrifice,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  B.  it  was  itself  the  original  act  of  sacrifice ;  in  each  case 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
was  the  putting  into  the  port  of  refuge.'*  .  .  .  .  "  But  if,  in 
the  case  of  A.,  the  expenses  of  warehousing  and  reloading  the 
cargo  and  of  leaving  the  port  were  properly  held  to  be  the 
subject  of  general  average  contribution,  I  am  unable  to  sug- 
gest any  reason,  satisfactory  to  myself,  why  the  like  principle 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  B. ;  in  that  case  the 
expenses  of  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading  of  the 
cargo  and  the  coming  out  of  port  were  as  consequent  upon 
the  putting  into  port  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  A. ;  if  they 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  the  subject  of  general  average 
contribution  in  the  case  of  B.,  they  ought  not,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases, 
to  have  been  so  treated  in  the  case  of  A." 

Such,  also,  was  clearly  the  view  of  Lopes,  J.,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  (t).  "I  have  now  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  practical  difference,  so  far  as  the  incidence  of 

(»)  11  Q.  B.  D.  atp.  617. 
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expenses  is  concerned,  between  the  case  of  a  ship  necessarily  Sect.  951. 
seeking  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which 
is  the  subject  of  particular  average.  I  can  see  no  practical 
distinction.  The  putting  into  a  port  of  refuge,  if  necessary, 
is  an  act  of  voluntary  sacrifice,  imdertaken  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  adventure,  ship,  cargo  and  freight,  and  I  think 
every  expense  consequent  upon  it  incurred  to  enable  the  ship 
afterwards  to  proceed  safely  on  her  voyage  with  her  cargo  so 
as  to  earn  the  freight,  is  incurred  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  adventure,  and  is  chargeable  to  general  average"  (k). 

952.  The  opinions,  however,  of  Brett,  M.  R.,  and  Bowen,  OP""^??  9j, 

Brett,  M.  R., 

L.  J.,  were  to  a  different  effect.  The  basis  of  both  judg-  and  Bowen, 
ments  is  the  definition  of  general  average  by  Lawrence,  J.,  Svendaen  v, 
in  Birkley  v.  Presgrave  (/) :  "  All  loss  which  arises  in  conse-  ^*^*°®- 
quence  of  extraordinary  sacrifices  made  or  expenses  incurred 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo."  Accepting  this 
criterion,  both  learned  judges  {m)  proceed  to  show  that  by 
English  law,  which  differs  herein  from  that  of  America  and 
the  Continent,  a  general  average  sacrifice  must  consist  of  an 
act  done  at  a  time  when  both  ship  and  cargo  were  in  peril, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  both  from  such  peril.  To  the 
proposition  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  it  was 
8u£Bcient  to  show  that  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  or  of  the 
expenditure  was  "  the  benefit  of  the  whole  adventure,"  and 
that  abundant  authority  existed  for  this  contention,  the 
answer  was  (n)  that  if  and  in  so  far  as  this  and  similar 
expressions  (which  have  undoubtedly  found  their  way  not 
only  into  text-books  but  also  into  judgments  of  high 
authority)  meant  no  more  than  "preservation  of  ship  and 

{k)  To  the  editors  the  opinions  of  the  distinction  above  rejected.     See 

Baggallay,  L.  J.,  and  Lopes,  J.,  on  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  pp.  '80,  95.     In  the 

this  point  at  least,  seem  to  be  based  House  of  Lords  the  point  was  noticed, 

on  sound  reason.    They  have  never  but  no  opinion  was  expressed.     10 

been  expressly  dissented  from,  though  App.  Cas.  at  p.  420. 

Brett,  M.  R.,  and  Bowen,  L.  J.,  do  {I)  (1801),  1  East,  220. 

appear  to  have  thought  there  might  (m)  Brett,  M.  R.,  at  pp.  72—76  ; 

be  some  justifioation,  on  the  score  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  at  pp.  84 — 87. 

established  usa^e  or  otherwise^  for  (»)  Per  Brett,  M.  R.,  at  p.  74. 
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Sect.  952.  cargo,"  the  proposition  was  well-founded  ;  but  that  if  and  in 
so  far  as  such  expressions  were  used  in  any  wider  sense,  the 
proposition  was  not  in  accordance  with  English  law. 
Bowen,  L.  J.  (o),  disposes  of  the  argument  on  this  point  in 
the  following  words : — 
'*  Preeerva-  "  It  is  not  necessarj,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  expendi- 

and  cargo^'  ture  Or  Sacrifice  should  have  been  made  for  the  common  safety 
not^^bemefit  ^^  ^^P  ^^  carg^i  ^^  1^  ^  made  for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  in 
of  the  adven-  order  to  enable  the  vessel  to  bring  her  voyage,  and  the  common 
adventure,  to  a  successful  issue.  This  doctrine  has  been  advo- 
cated by  various  writers,  and  has  engrafted  itself  upon  the 
law  of  more  than  one  foreign  country;  but  whatever  its 
theoretical  value,  it  is  not  the  law  of  England  (see  Harrison 
V.  Bank  of  Australasia  (p)).  Exceptional  cases,  such  as  those 
suggested  in  the  judgments  delivered  in  Job  v.  Langton  (q) 
and  Walthew  v,  Mavrojani  (r),  may  be  imagined  in  which  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  and  the  safety  of  the  common 
commercial  enterprise  would  be  almost  convertible  terms ;  and 
with  reference  to  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
expenses  after  the  ship  and  cargo  were  in  safety  from  the  sea 
might,  on  the  ground  of  a  physical  danger  common  to  both, 
be  brought  into  general  average.  But  (exceptional  cases 
apart)  it  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  English  law,  that  an 
expenditure  should  have  been  made  to  benefit  both  cargo- 
owner  and  shipowner.  The  idea  of  a  common  commercial 
adventure,  as  distinguished  from  the  criterion  of  common 
safety  from  the  sea,  would  lead  to  the  inclusion  in  general 
average  of,  at  all  events,  temporary  repairs  of  the  ship  caused 
by  particular  average  loss,  and  would  enable  the  shipowner 
to  complete  his  part  of  the  contract  of  afEreightment  by 
means  of  a  money  contribution  levied  perforce  upon  the 
cargo-owner." 

963.  Starting  from  this  standpoint,  both  judges  declare 
that  when  once  ship  and  cargo  are  in  a  position  of  physical 

(o)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  86.  (q)  (1866),  6  E.  &  B.  779. 

Ip)  (1872),  L.  R.  7  Ex.  39.  (r)  (1870),  L.  B.  6  Ex.  116. 
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safety,  there  can  be  no  further  liability  for  general  average,  Sect.  958. 
unless  it  oan  be  shown  that  a  subsequent  expenditure  was  a 
necessary  oonsequenoe  of  a  prior  general  average  act  («),  and 
they  maintain  that  every  item  claimed  must  be  specifically 
dealt  with  by  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  cost  of  unloading 
will  be  a  general  average  sacrifice  "if  necessary  for  the 
common  preservation  of  ship  and  cargo  "  :  otherwise  "  it  will 
not  in  itself  amount  to  a  general  average  sacrifice  at  all,  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  properly  included  as  a  subject-matter 
of  contribution  whenever  the  expenditure  is  directly  caused 
by  some  antecedent  act  of  general  average  sacrifice." 

"  The  goods  having  been  landed  (t),  there  is  an  end  of  all  How,  if  **pre- 

.  _  servatioii  of 

danger  common  to  ship  and  cargo.     The  contest  between  the  ship  and 
parties  in  the  present  instance  turns  wholly  on  items  of  ex-  t^^^oan  Iny^ 
penditure  subsequently  incurred.     These  cannot  be  brought  !J^®°^^^1  h 
into  general  average  on  the  ground  that  they  are  general  are  incurred 
average  sacrifice  in  themselves,  for  the  hour  of  danger  and  cargo  are  safe? 
of  sacrifice  is  over.     They  can  only  become  so  chargeable,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  part  of  the  loss  which  some 
antecedent  act  of  sacrifice  entails.     The  first  item  in  contro- 
versy which  we  are  asked  to  consider  relates  to  the  ware- 
housing of  the  cargo.     Now,  pnmd  facie,  warehousing  the  View  of 
cargo  is  a  charge  that  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  cargo,  which  as  to  ware-    * 
benefits  exclusively  by  it.     It  may,  conceivably,  in  some  cases  ^^"^'^^ 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  an  antecedent  sacrifice,  so  as 
to  fall  within  the  definition  of  the  loss  caused  thereby.     But 
the  only  antecedent  ssicrifice  in  the  present  case  was  the 
putting  into  port  for  refuge,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 

(#)  This  is  in  reality  rather  Lord      into  port  to  effect  repairs  which  can- 
Jnstioe  Bo  wen's  way  of  patting  the      not  be   done  without    landing    the 


The  M.  R.  says  that  in  order  cargo,  the  discharge  is  part  of  the 

to  justify  liability  for  such  subsequent  '*  act  of  going  in  to  repair/'  and 

expenditure,  the  act  entailing  such  recoverable  as  such  in  general  aver- 

expenditure  must  be  shown  to  be  age.    This  view  is  criticised  infrUf 

**  part  of    another  act  which  is  a  §  958. 

general  average  act''  (13  Q.  B.  D.  (t)    13  Q.  B.   D.    at  p.   89,   per 

at  p.  77).     He  then  enunciates  the  Bo  wen,  L.  J. 
opinion  that  whenever  a  ship  goes 

A. VOL.  II.  4  B 
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Sect.  958. 
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[part  m. 


Reloading. 


as  between  ship  and  cargo,  the  warehousing  of  the  oargo  was 
caused  by  the  mere  putting  into  port.  The  defendants  have 
admitted  their  liability  to  bear  the  charge  in  full.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  the  warehousing  in  the 
present  case  as  other  than  a  charge  on  cargo.  We  come  next 
to  the  reloading.  Reloading  is  not  an  act  of  scwsrifioe,  for 
long  before  it  occurs  both  ship  and  cargo  are  safe.  Is  it  then 
caused  by  any  act  of  sacrifice,  or  is  it  part  of  the  loss,  in 
other  words,  which  an  antecedent  act  of  sacrifice  involves  ? 
Where,  for  example,  a  ship  has  cut  away  a  mast  and  has  put 
into  port  to  repair  the  damage  so  caused,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  repair  this  special  damage,  to  unload  and 
to  reload  the  cargo,  it  may  follow,  according  to  the  decision 
in  Atwood  v.  Sellar,  that  such  expenses  are  all  part  of  the 
loss  involved  in  the  original  sacrifice.  But  in  the  present 
iustanoe  the  only  sacrifice  has  been  the  putting  into  port,  and 
the  reloading  expenses  are  not  part  of  the  loss  which  putting 
into  port  has  caused,  but  a  loss  caused  by  the  captain's  decision 
to  repair  his  ship  and  to  unload  and  reload  the  cargo  for  that 
purpose.  The  charges  of  reloading  in  such  a  case  ought  in 
principle  to  fall  upon  the  freight,  or  else  upon  the  freight  and 
the  ship  together  if  the  two  interests  are  severed. 


Outward 
ohargfOB. 


954.  "  I  come  next  to  the  charges  outward,  and  this  seems 
to  me  to  raise  a  more  difficult  question.  Expenditure  of  this 
description  is  not  in  itself  a  general  average  sacrifice,  but 
may  it  not  be  said  that  it  has  been  caused  by  one,  on  the 
ground  that  a  ship  which  goes  into  port  will  have  to  come  out 
again,  and  that  the  former  operation  directly  causes  the 
latter  P  If  strict  theory  is  to  be  applied  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  difference  between  the  cases  in  which  the  vessel  has 
done  nothing  in  the  port  of  refuge  beyond  availing  herself 
of  a  temporary  shelter,  and  the  cases  where  she  puts  in  in 
order  to  repair  damage  and  because  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to 
continue  her  voyage  without  such  repairs.  In  the  former 
case,  where  shelter  alone  is  sought,  the  vessel  might  plausibly 
be  said  to  come  out  simply  because  she  previously  went  in. 
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Sect.  965. 


Syendsen  v, 
Wallace  in 
the  House  of 
Lords. 


herself  of  a  temporary  shelter  and  oases  where  she  puts  in 
for  repairs,  without  which  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to  continue 
her  voyage  {x). 

The  judgments  then  proceed  to  review  earlier  authorities, 
which  are  shown  to  be  substantially  in  accord  with  the  views 
expressed.  As  regards  Atwood  v,  Sellar,  "the  principle  of 
law  that  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  that  decision  is  that  an 
expenditure  directly  caused  by  a  general  average  sacrifice  is 
part  of  the  loss  that  it  entails,  and  becomes  the  subject  of 
general  average  contribution.  The  port  of  refuge  expenses, 
which  the  present  respondents  claim  to  treat  as  general 
average,  have  not  been  caused  by  the  putting  into  port,  and 
there  was  no  stiU  earlier  general  average  sacrifice  to  cause 
them,  as  in  Atwood  v,  Sellar.  They  cannot,  therefore,  in  the 
present  case  be  said  either  to  be  general  average  sacrifices 
themselves,  nor  caused  by  any  general  average  sacrifice"  (y). 

956.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  aflBrmed,  but  the  only  point 
decided  W6is  eis  to  the  expenses  of  reloading,  which  were  held 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  contribution.  Upon  the  more 
difficult  question  as  to  the  expenses  of  leaving  port,  it  was 
considered  imnecessary  to  express  a  formal  opinion.  The 
judgment  of  the  House,  delivered  by  Lord  Blackburn,  adds 
little  to  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  As  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Atwood  v,  Sellar  seems  to  be  treated  rather  as  a 
decision  upon  the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  than  as  laying 
down  any  principles  differing  from  those  enunciated  by- 
Brett,  M.  E.,  and  Bowen,  L.  J.  "  If  I  thought  (a)  it  was 
the  state  of  the  case  before  the  House,"  that  the  going  into 
port,  the  unloading,  warehousing,  and  reloading,  were  parts 
of  one  operation  carried  through  for  the  common  safety  and 
benefit,  and  properly  to  be  regarded  as  continuous,  "  I  should 
consider  whether  in  such  a  case  it  might  not  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  whole  of  these  operations  were  to  be  considered  as 


(x)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  90. 

(y^  Per  Bowen,  L.  J.,  18  Q.  B.  D. 


at  p.  95. 

{z)  10  App.  Gas.  at  p.  420. 
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parts  of  the  expense  of  repairing  the  damage,  and  therefore  Sect.  956. 
in  a  case  where  the  cause  of  the  damage  was  such  that  the 
expense  of  repairing  it  ought  to  he  borne  by  all,  as  was  the 
case  in  Atwood  t?.  Sellar,  to  be  borne  by  all,  but  that  in  a  case 
where  the  cause  of  the  damage  was  such  that  the  expense  of 
repairing  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  ship  only,  which  is  the 
present  case,  to  be  borne  by  the  ship  only.  But  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  not  the  state  of  the  case  before 
the  House,  I  do  not  enter  into  this  inquiry." 

957.  By  these  judgments  it  is  submitted  that  the  following  Effect  of 
propositions  of  law  may  now  be  considered  as  established : —  Sellar,  and 
Firsty  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  general  average  unless  it  ^aUac©^  ^ 
has  been  done  with  the  object  of  attaining  physical  safety  for 
ship  and  cargo.  Both  must  either  have  been  in  physical 
danger  at  the  moment  when  the  loss  or  expenditure  was 
incurred,  or  the  loss  or  expenditure  must  be  the  result,  of 
which  such  an  act  was  the  cause.  Secoiidly :  the  "  benefit  of 
the  adventure  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  imless  by 
"  benefit "  we  mean  physical  safety  or  preservation,  and  by 
"the  adventure"  we  imderstand  ship,  freight  and  cargo. 
Where  a  vessel  necessarily  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  for 
common  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  this  is  a  general  average 
act  only  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  the  common  safety :  when 
once  the  ship  is  there,  the  liability  to  contribute  ceases  unless 
the  danger  continues,  or  imless  subsequent  expenses  are 
necessarily  due  to  the  earlier  general  average  act.  Thirdly: 
it  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
a  case  where  the  necessity  of  putting  into  the  port  of  refuge 
was  itself  occasioned  by  a  general  average  sacrifice,  and  a  case 
where  it  was  occasioned  by  a  peril  of  the  sea.  But  in  the 
former  case  it  may  be  easier  to  make  out  a  causal  connection 
between  expenses  subsequently  incurred  than  in  the  latter. 
And  to  every  case  the  same  test  must  be  applied. 

968.  Having  determined  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  Application  of 

,      ,  ...  the  decisions. 

general  principles  underlying  this  subject,  we  now  propose  to 
consider  how  they  should  be  applied  to  the  different  heads  of 
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Sect.  958.    expenditure  (other  than  those  ahready  dealt  with)  which  com- 
monly occur  in  ports  of  refuge. 


1.  The  Coat  of  Discharging  Cargo. 

Cost  of  This  operation  may  be  rendered  necessary  in  various  ways. 

As  Bowen,  L.  J.,  points  out  (a),  no  universal  rule  can  be 
laid  down ;  each  case  must  be  considered  according  to  its 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  necessity  may  have  arisen  owing 
to  a  leak  in  the  ship,  which,  if  not  stopped,  would  cause  the 
vessel  with  her  cargo  to  go  down.  This  is  clearly  a  case 
of  general  average.  Or,  the  discharge  may  be  simply  in 
order  to  preserve  the  cargo,  as  where  the  injured  ship  is  safe, 
but  the  cargo  is  perishable,  if  wetted  {h)  :  in  this  case  the 
expenses  would  fall  on  the  cargo  alone.  A  more  conunon 
case  is  where  the  object  of  the  discharge  is  to  enable  the 
vessel  to  be  repaired.  This  case  presents  difiSculties.  Brett, 
M.  R.  {c)y  was  of  opinion  that  the  expenses  under  such 
circumstances  should  always  be  general  average  ;  but  Bowen, 
L.  J.  {d)y  thought  this  would  not  be  so,  unless  either  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  ship  and  cargo  or  directly  occasioned 
by  some  antecedent  act  of  general  average  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Carver  (^),  in  agreement  with  the  latter  view,  considers  that 
the  cost  of  discharge  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
repairing.  Hence  where  the  cost  of  repairs  is  a  general 
average  expenditure,  as  where  the  necessity  of  repairing  is 
due  to  a  prior  general  average  act,  the  cost  of  discharging 
in  order  to  enable  these  repairs  to  be  done  is  also  a  general 
average  expenditure  (/) ;  but  where  the  repairs  are  particular 
average  on  ship,  so  is  the  cost  of  discharging. 

(a)  Syeiids6n{>.  WaUaoe  (1884),  13  (e)  Cairiage  by  Sea,  s.  408  ;  Law 

Q.  B.  D.  77,  78.  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1892. 

(*)  Svendeenr. Wallace,  13  Q.B.D.  (/)    Of.    Plummer    r.    Wildman 

at  p.  76,  per  Brett,  M.  R.  (1816),  3  M.  &  S.  482  ;  HaU  r.  Jan- 

(e)  Svendsen  r.  Wallace,  13  Q.  B.  son  (1855),  4  E.  &  B.  500 ;  24  L.  J. 

D.  at  p.  78.  Q.  B.  97. 

(d)  At  pp.  87,  88. 
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A  very  recent  decision  of  Lord  Alverstone,  C.  J.  (^),  seems  Sect.  968. 
to  be  founded  on  the  view  put  forward  by  Bo  wen,  L.  J.,  and  View  of 
it  is  submitted  that 'as  between  that  view  and  the  one  critioifled.  ' 
expressed  by  Brett,  M.  R.,  that  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  is  best 
supported  by  principle,  although  in  practice  the  rule  favoured 
by  Brett,  M.  R.,  has  hitherto  been  followed  by  adjusters  (h). 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  defends  this  rule  on  the  theory  that 
the  general  average  act,  where  a  port  of  refuge  is  entered,  is 
not  the  mere  act  of  putting  into  port,  but  is  the  complex 
act  of  putting  into  port  for  repairs  {i).  Inasmuch,  then,  he 
argues,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  full  performance  of  this 
complex  act  that  the  cargo  should  be  discharged,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  the  discharge  is  occasioned  by  such  act  of  putting 
into  port /or  repairs.  This  view,  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  Lowndes  {J),  is  criticised  with  effect  by  Mr. 
Carver  (A:),  who  points  out  that  the  act  of  putting  into  port  is 
only  a  general  average  act  so  iax  as  it  is  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  common  safety,  and  if  it  is  done  with  any  further 
or  other  object,  then,  so  far  at  least,  it  is  not  a  general  average 
act.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  when  a  particular  act 
or  thing  has  been  done,  such  act  or  thing  done  from  one 
motive  is  not  a  different  act  from  the  same  act  or  thing  done 
from  another  motive.  The  act  of  going  into  port,  and  the 
act  of  going  into  port  for  repairs,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
object,  are  identical  acts.  If,  then,  the  discharge  of  the  cargo 
is  not  part  of  the  act  of  going  into  port,  as  it  clearly  is  not, 
how  can  it  be  said  to  be  part  of  what  Brett,  M.  R.,  calls  the 
act  of  going  into  port  for  repairs  P 

iff)  Hamel  v.  P.  &  O.  Steam  Nav.  act  before  the  unloading  to  which  the 
Co.,  [1908]  2  K.  B.  298.  The  claim  unloading  was  incident,  and  the  un- 
made in  this  action  was  not  actually  loading  was  not  in  itself  a  g^eneral 
in  respect  of  the  cost  of  discharging  average  act. 

the  carg^.     It  was  the  claim  of  a  (A)  See  Lowndes,  (General  Aver- 

cargo-owner  against  the  shipowners  age,  s.  49. 
for  a  general  average  contribution  in  (t)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  77. 

respect  of  damage  done  to  the  cargo  (J)  General  Average,  s.  49. 

in  unloading ;  and  Lord  Alverstone  (k)  Law  Quarterly  Beview,  July, 

held  Uiat  as  the  cargo  had  never  been  1892. 
in  peril,  there  was  no  general  average 
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Sect.  958.  Accepting,  therefore,  the  view  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  in  preference 
to  that  of  Brett,  M.  R.,  it  seems  to  follow  that  Mr.  Carver  is 
correct  in  holding  that  the  expenses  of  discharging,  where  the 
discharge  is  necessary  to  enable  the  repairs  to  be  done,  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  waj  as  those  of  repairing. 

2.  The  Cost  of  Reloading  Cargo. 

969.  It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  this  operation  can  never 
be  in  order  to  rescue  ship  and  cargo  from  actual  peril  (/). 
But  it  is  said  that  the  cost  may  be  incidental  to  a  prior 
general  average  sacrifice,  and  therefore  recoverable  as  a 
general  average  expenditure.  Thus,  in  Atwood  v,  Sellar, 
Cockbum,  C.  J.,  and  Mellor,  J.,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  (m),  held  that  where  the  imload- 
ing  of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  doing  general 
average  repairs,  the  cost  of  the  reloading  occasioned  merely 
by  the  imloading  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  one  act  or 
operation,  and  therefore  recoverable  as  a  general  average 
expenditure.  And  this  is  the  rule  now  followed  by  the 
Association  of  Average  Adjusters.  The  practice  was  noticed 
by  Bowen,  L.  J.  (w),  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before 
him  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  express  either 
approval  or  disapproval.  The  judgments,  however,  in 
Atwood  V,  Sellar,  on  which  the  practice  of  the  adjusters  is 
based,  were  unfavourably  commented  on  by  Lord  Black- 
bum  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Svendsen  «?.  Wallace  (o), 
but,  the  facts  being  different,  it  was  not  necessary  actually 
to  overrule  the  earlier  decision.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  it  is  possible  logically  to  reconcile  the 
rule  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Svendsen  v,  Wallace,  to  the  effect 

(I)     See  per   Bowen,  L.  J.,    13  286. 

Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  89:  *' Reloading  is  {n)   In  Svendsen  v.  Wallace,   13 

not  an  act  of  sacrifice,  for  long  before  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  89. 

it  occurs  both  ship  and  cargo  are  (o)  10  App.  Cas.  at  pp.  417  and 

safe."  419. 

(m)  4  Q.  B.  D.  342  ;  6  Q.  B.  D. 
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that  (at  any  rate  where  the  repairs  necessitating  the  Sect.  959. 
unloading  were  due  to  perils  of  the  sea)  the  expenses  of 
reloading  were  not  general  average,  but  patrticular  oharges  on 
freight  (jt>).  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  argue  logically 
that  the  expenses  of  reloading  must  necessarily  be  borne  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  discharging.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  a  vessel,  having  started  a  leak  caused  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  for  repairs,  and  that  it  there 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  her  going  down  with 
her  cargo,  to  discharge  the  latter.  The  cost  of  discharge  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  general  average  expenditure.  But  can 
the  subsequent  operation  of  reloading  be  said  to  follow  upon 
the  prior  operation  of  discharging  as  effect  follows  cause,  or 
is  it  not  more  correct  to  say  that  the  reason  for  the  reloading 
is  to  enable  the  shipowner  to  perform  his  contract  and  earn  his 
freight?  It  is  submitted  that  the  decision  in  Atwood  v. 
Sellar  on  this  point  is  irreconcileable  with  true  principle  as 
Ifidd  down  in  Svendsen  v.  Wallace  (^),  and  that  the  result  of 
adopting  the  criterion  of  Bowen,  L.  J.,  and  testing  the  real 
object  of  each  operation  in  accordance  therewith,  compels  the 
conclusion  that  reloading  expenses  can  never,  apart  from 
special  circumstances,  be  anything  else  than  particular 
charges  on  freight,  however  the  original  damage  may  have 
been  caused  which  drove  the  ship  into  the  port  of  refuge. 
Where  freight  has  been,  wholly  or  in  part,  paid  in  advance, 
the  practice  of  adjusters  is  to  debit  the  whole  or  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  expenses  of  reloading  to  the  cargo- 
owners.  Mr.  Carver,  however,  points  out  that  the  cargo- 
owner  has  not,  by  paying  freight  in  advance,  undertaken  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  goods  to  their 
destination,  nor  has  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to  the 
expenses  altered  his  right  to  have  the  voyage  completed.    He 


(p)  13  Q.  B.  D.  69  ;  10  App.  Cas.  that  there  is  no  such  material  dis- 

404.  tinction  hetween  the  facts  of  Atwood 

{q)  As  has  been  already  intimated,  v.  Sellar  and  of  Svendsen  v,  Wallaoe 

the  editors  agree  with  Baggallay,  as  can  justify  a  distinction  in  the 

L.  J.,  and  Lopes,  J.,  in  thinking  treatment  of  expenses  of  this  nature. 
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Sect.  060.  is,  therefore,  probably  correct  in  his  contention  that  expenses 
which  would  clearly  be  payable  by  the  shipowner  as  particular 
charges  on  freight  where  freight  is  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  should  none  the  less  be  wholly  borne  by  the  ship- 
owner where  freight  is  paid  in  advance  (r). 

3.    Warehousing  Charges. 

Cost  of  960.  In  At  wood  t?.  Sellar  («)  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that, 

otkrgo.  the  repairs  themselves  being   general  average,  the  cost  of 

warehousing,  while  the  repairs  were  being  done,  followed 
suit.  In  Svendsen  t\  Wallaxse,  where  the  repairs  themselves 
were  particular  average  on  the  ship,  this  point  was  not  in 
dispute,  as  the  cargo-owner  admitted  his  liability  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  warehousing.  The  expressions,  therefore,  of 
Brett,  M.  R.  {t),  that  these  expenses  were  not  general  average 
expenses,  and  of  Bo  wen,  L.  J.  (t/),  that  they  were  a  charge  on 
cargo  are  obiter  dicta.  Accepting,  as  we  do,  Bowen,  L.  J.'s, 
view  of  the  law  as  embodying  the  true  principles  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  every  case,  we  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
damage  to  the  vessel,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  for  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  in  all  cases  where  the 
cargo  is  warehoused  simply  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept 
safely  while  the  vessel  is  being  put  into  a  condition  to  earn 
its  freight,  the  warehousing  ch«urges  should,  like  the  cost  of 
re-shipment,  be  a  particular  charge  on  freight  (x).  Bowen, 
L-  J-  {y)y  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  that  the  cargo  was 

(r)    See  Law  Quarterly  Review,  at  p.  695.    Expenses,  howeyer,  in- 

July,  1892.   Lowndes,  General  Ayer-  curred    before   the    shipowner   has 

age,  8.  53,  p.  224,  is  to  the  same  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out  the 

effect,  and  such  also  appears  to  have  adventure  cannot,  according  to  the 

been  the  view  of  Lord  Blackburn  in  judgment  in  this  case,  be  a  particular 

Svendsen  v,  Wallace,  10  App.  Gas.  charge  on  freight.    Having  been  in- 

at  p.  416.  curred  for  the  safety  of  the  cargo, 

(«)  5  Q.  B.  D.  286.  they  will  be  general  average,  or  a 

(t)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  78.  particular  charge  on  carg^,  according 

(m)  At  p.  89.  to  droumstanoes. 

{x)  See  per  Lord  Herschell  in  Hose  (y)  13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  89. 
V.  Bank  of  Australasia,  [1894]  A.  C. 
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Sect.  961.  Lowndes,  however,  urges  strong  reasons  in  support  of  his 
view  that,  at  least  where  the  repairs  are  themselves  to  be 
contributed  for  in  general  average,  the  wages  and  provisions 
of  the  crew  during  the  time  occupied  in  repairing  should  be 
similarly  treated  (d).  In  nearly  all  foreign  coimtries  contri- 
bution is  allowed  in  all  cases,  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of 
the  loss  or  damage  which  is  being  made  good  or  repaired  (e). 


Outward 
ezpenseB. 


5.  Expenses  of  coming  out  of  Fori. 

962.  It  is  submitted  that,  like  the  costs  of  re-shipping 
cargo,  these  form  in  all  cases  a  particular  charge  on  freight. 
In  practice  they  are  now  treated  as  general  average,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Atwood 
V,  Sellar,  in  cases  where  the  original  loss  was  a  general 
average  loss,  and  as  a  particular  charge  on  freight,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Svendsen  r. 
Wallace,  where  the  original  loss  was  occasioned  by  fortuitous 
perils  of  the  sea.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  if  the 
general  reasoning  of  Bowen,  L.  J.  (/),  in  the  latter  case,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  sound,  such  a  distinction  can  be  supported. 
When  Svendsen  v.  Wallace  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  (g) 
this  point  was  left  undecided. 


(1869),  9  Wall.  236 ;  Barker  v,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  (1871),  22 
Ohio  St.  45.  Wages,  &o.  during 
detention  by  an  embargo  are  not 
general  average :  Robertson  v.  Ewer, 
De  Vanx  v.  Salvador,  ubi  supra; 
Am.  2nd  ed.  p.  929.  Nor  are  ex- 
penses of  delay  by  quarantine,  or 
wbUe  waiting  for  convoy:  2nd  ed. 
p.  930. 

(d)  Lowndes,  General  Average, 
239—243.  See  also  per  Barnes,  J., 
in  The  Leitrim,  ubi  supra.  In  that 
case  the  learned  judge  held  that  a 
loss  of  time  freight,  resulting  from 
detention  during  repair  of  general 
average  damage,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  general  average. 

(e)  See  Lowndes*  Appendices. 


(/)  Bowen,  L.  J.  (13  Q.  B.  D.  at 
p.  90),  does  suggest,  but  does  not 
decide,  that  different  considerations 
may  apply  to  this  class  of  charges  in 
oases  where  the  vessel  has  put  in  for 
temporary  shelter  merely  and  in  cases 
where  she  has  put  in  for  repairs. 
<*  In  the  former  case  the  vessel  might 
plausibly  be  said  to  come  out  simply 
because  she  previously  went  in,'*  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  going  out  would 
be  charg^ble  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  going  in— ».tf.,  as  general 
average.  But  is  not  this  to  confuse 
post  hoe  with  propter  hoe  f  and  is  it 
not  truer  to  say  that  in  both 
the  real  object  is  to  earn  freight  P 

{g)  10  App.  Gas.  404. 
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Towage. 


Sect.  064.  If  such  services,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  extraordinary, 
or  are  required  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  alone  or  of  the  cargo 
alone,  their  remuneration  will  give  no  claim  to  contribution. 

For  instance,  ordinary  towage  in  or  out  of  port  falls  on 
the  shipowner  alone,  as  being  a  usual  incident  of  the  voyage 
which  he  has  contracted  to  perform.  But  the  imminence  of 
danger  may  make  it  necessary  to  hire  a  steamer  to  tow,  when 
under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  not  be  necessary; 
and  the  remuneration  of  such  towage,  or  rather  salvage  ser- 
vices, would  be  a  matter  for  contribution.  It  is  unnecessary, 
after  the  attention  we  have  devoted  to  Svendsen  r.  Wallace, 
to  cite  authorities  for  the  existence  of  the  principle.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  certain  cases  as  to  its  application. 
And  the  main  question  for  discussion  in  this  context  appears 
to  be :  In  what  cases  is  money  paid  to  third  parties,  or  are 
expenses  incurred  by  a  shipowner,  in  respect  of  salvage 
operations,  properly  to  be  regarded  as  &  general  average 
expenditure  P 

"  Salvage  charges,''  properly  so  called,  are  the  charges 
recoverable  by  a  salvor  under  maritime  law,  and  do  not 
include  the  expenses  of  services  in  the  nature  of  salvage  ren- 
dered by  the  assured  or  his  agents,  or  any  person  employed 
for  hire  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  peril  (/).  Mr. 
Carver  very  clearly  points  out  that  salvage  proper  cannot  be 
general  average  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  shipowner 
never  becomes  liable  to  pay  the  salvors  for  saving  the  cargo  (m). 
The  salvors  have  a  lien  on  the  ship  for  its  proportion  of  the 
whole  sum  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  likewise  a  separate 
lien  on  the  cargo  for  its  proportion.  If  the  shipowner  pays 
the  whole,  in  order  to  release  the  lien  on  the  cargo  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  voyage,  this  is  not  according  to  English  law  a 
case  of  general  average,  inasmuch  as  English  law  takes  no 
account  of  payments  made  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
adventure  (n).     He  recovers  the  cargo's  proportion,  indepen- 


Relation  of 
salvage  to 
general 
average. 


(/)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  65,  snb-s.  2, 
ante,  §§  863—866. 

(m)  The  Raiflby  (1886),  10  P.  D. 


114. 

{n)  See  Svendsen  r.  Wallace  (1884), 
13  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  74. 
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dently  of  general  average  principles,  as  money  paid  to  the    Sect.  964. 

use  of  the  cargo-owner  (o).     Another  strong  argument  against 

regarding  salvage  as  general  average  is  suggested  by  the 

recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 

Balli  V.  Troop  (/>),  to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  case  for 

general  average  unless  there  has  been  a  voluntary  sacrifice 

determined  upon  by  the  master,  and  by  him  alone.     If  this 

is  good  law  in  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  a  case 

of  salvage  there  has  been  any  voluntary  sacrifice  at  all,  still 

less  one  made  by  the  master.     The  true  view  appears  to  be 

that  salvage  charges  must  always  fall  solely  on  the  interest 

against  which  they  are  assessed,  and  be  recoverable  as  such, 

as  a  loss  by  the  peril  insured  against.     Nevertheless,  the 

practice  of  adjusters  is  to  treat  them,  and  of  underwriters  to 

pay   them,   as   general    average,   although,   as   Mr.   Cetrver 

observes  (^),  the  policy  may  be  free   of  particular  average, 

and  although  salvage   charges  do  not  come  within  the  sue 

and  labour  clause  (r). 

966.  The  expenses,  however,  of  services  in  the  nature  of  Salvage  under 
salvage  rendered  either  by  the  assured,  or  by  persons  employed 
by  him  under  contract,  are  on  a  different  footing.  Such 
expenses  may,  where  properly  incurred,  and  where  incurred 
for  the  preservation  of  ship  and  cargo,  be  charged  as  general 
average  (»).      In  such  a  case,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 

(o)  See  Carver,  Carriage  by  Sea,  {977,  where  this  point  is  discussed ; 

88.  394,  396.     He  very  aptly  quotes  see  also  Mo  Arthur  on  this    point, 

Story,  J.,  in  Peters  v.  Warren  (1841),  p.  171,  n.  (e). 

1  Story,  at  p.   468.      The  editors,  {p)  (1896),  167  U.  S.  386  ;  but  see 

however,  do  not  agree  with  one  of  contra.  Mouse's  Case  (1631),  12  Co. 

Mr.   Carver's  reasons  for  thinking  Eep.    63,  and   per  Mathew,   J.,  in 

that  salvage  is  not  general  average,  Papayanni   r.   Orampian    S.S.    Co. 

viz.,    that    salvage    falls    immedi-  (1896),  1  Com.  Cas.  448. 

ately  upon  the  different  adventurers,  {q)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  393,  n.  (r). 

whereas    general  average  expendi-  (r)  Aitohison  v.  Lohre  (1879),   4 

tures  are  only  contributed  for  by  the  App.  Cas.  766.    The  Marine  lusur- 

interests  which  complete  the  voyage,  ance  Act  confirms  this  view  by  pro- 

and  according  to  their  arrived  values.  viding  in  sect.  66  that  salvage  charges 

The  view  of  the  editors  is  that  lia-  may  be  recovered  as  a  loss  by  perils 

biUty  to  contribute  towards  general  insured  against, 

average    expenditure,   like  salvage,  («)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66,  sub-s.  2 ; 

does  attach  immediately.    See  pott,  ante,  (^  863—866.     The  shipowner 
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see  that  an  unfair  burden  i8  not  being  put  upon  the  cargo. 
If,  for  example,  a  ship  with  her  cargo  on  board  is  submerged, 
and  the  two  are  in  fact  raised  together  by  one  operation,  the 
cargo  will  not  be  held  liable  to  contribute  more  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  raise  it  by  itself  (t).  Nor  is  the  cargo-owner 
necessarily  bound  to  contribute  to  the  whole  amount  which 
the  shipowner  may  have  agreed  to  pay  the  salvors,  if,  for 
instance,  such  amount  exceeds  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  awarded  in  a  salvage  action  (u). 

Akin  to  salvage  services  of  this  nature,  and  likewise 
recoverable  in  general  average,  is  money  paid  by  way  of 
ransom  to  an  enemy,  which,  though  formerly  prohibited  in 
this  country  by  express  law  (x),  is  now  legal  unless  affected  by 
Order  in  Council  under  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864.  So,  too, 
money  ptdd  to  rescue  ship  and  cargo  from  pirates  and  other 
plunderers,  or  by  way  of  carrying  out  a  compromise  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents  (^). 

966.  Difficult  questions  have  arisen  as  to  how  the  expenses 
of  what  Lowndes  calls  complex  salvage  operations  should  be 
borne  and  apportioned.  Operations  of  this  nature  are  most 
common  in  cases  of  stranding.  Thus,  where  a  vessel  strands 
on  a  beach  with  cargo  on  board,  and  a  series  of  separate 
operations  is  necessary,  it  often  happens  that  the  cargo  or  part 
of  it  is  put  into  a  position  of  safety  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ship  with  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  cargo  remaining  in  danger 
from  which  they  are  only  saved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
operations.  The  questions  for  consideration  then  are,  first, 
are  the  expenses  of  the  earlier  operations  general  average,  or 


is  primarily  liable  to  the  salvors  for 
the  whole  of  their  charges — both  in 
respect  of  ship  and  of  cargo — where 
the  services  have  been  rendered  for 
an  agreed  sum.  The  Prinz  Heinrich 
(1888),  13  P.  D.  31,  distinguishing 
The  Raisby  (1885),  10  P.  D.  114. 

{t)  See  Kemp  v,  Hulliday  (1865), 
34  L.  J.  (N.  8.)  Q.  B.  at  p.  243,  with 
which  compare  the  case  of  The  Van- 


couver Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v,  China,  &c. 
S.S.Co.(1886),  11  App.Ca8.573;  and 
Anderson  v.  Ocean  S.S.  Co.  (1883),  13 
Q.  B.  D.  651 ;  10  App.  Cas.  107. 

(tt)  Anderson  v.  Ocean  S.S.  Co., 
ubi  st*pra, 

(x)  22  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  repealed  by 
the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864. 

(y)  Stevens,  Average,  26 ;  2  Phil- 
lips, 8.  1337. 
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Sect.  067.  soon  as  the  weather  moderated  steps  were  taken  to  get  her 
off :  the  ship's  materials  and  goods  were  sent  to  Liverpool  in 
lighters;  the  ship  was  then  scuttled,  300  tons  of  ballast 
thrown  overboard,  and  at  last  she  floated.  She  was  then 
taken  to  Liverpool  and  repaired,  the  goods  were  reshipped, 
and  the  voyage  to  Callao  was  completed.  The  Court  held 
that  the  landing  of  the  goods  was  not  a  separate  transaction, 
as  in  Job  v.  Langton,  but  part  of  the  continuous  operation  of 
getting  the  ship  off  in  order  to  enable  her  to  complete  her 
voyage  to  Callao  with  the  goods ;  and  that  the  whole  expenses 
of  getting  her  off,  including  those  incurred  after  the  goods 
were  landed,  must  be  contributed  for  in  general  average  (r). 

Walthewr.  968.  In  Walthew  v.  Mavrojani  (d)  it  was  held  that  where 

a  ship  with  her  cargo  on  board  had  been  driven  ashore  at 
Calcutta  by  a  cyclone,  and  after  her  cargo  and  rigging  had 
been  unshipped,  the  vessel  herself  was  dug  out  at  an  expense 
of  2,300/.,  this  expense  should  not  be  allowed  as  general 
average,  the  cargo  being  already  in  safety  before  it  was 
incurred.  And  in  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  r.  EngUsh 
Bank  of  Rio  (e)  a  steamer  carrying,  amongst  other  cargo,  a 
quantity  of  specie  ran  aground  on  a  coral  reef  and  lay  in  a 
dangerous  position.  The  specie  was  taken  ashore  in  the  ship's 
lifeboat,  cmd  soon  afterwards  the  master,  under  stress  of 
weather,  jettisoned  part  of  the  remaining  cargo.  The  vessel 
wa.8  got  off,  and  completed  her  voyage  with  such  cargo  as 
was  still  left  on  board.  The  specie  was  forwarded  to  its 
destination  by  another  vessel,  but  it  was  agreed  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  case  it  should  be  treated  as  having  arrived  in 
the  original  steamer.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ship- 
owners claimed  that  the  expenses  of  the  jettison,  and  all  other 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  getting  the  vessel  off  and 
in  landing  and  protecting  the  specie,  were  general  average  for 

{e)  This  deoifiion,  however,  cannot  charges  falling  on  the  shipowner, 

now  be  supported  on  these  grounds.  {d)   (1870),    L.  B.   5    Exoh.   116 

See  Svendsen  v.  Wallace  (1884),  13  (Ex.  Ch.). 

Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  80.    The  expenses  (e)  (1887),  19  Q.  B.  D.  362. 
would  now  be  considered  as  particular 
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which  they  were  entitled  to  a  contrihution  from  the  defendants,    Sect.  968. 

the  owners  of  the  specie.     The  defendants  contended  that  all 

these  expenses  were  particular  charges,  either  on  the  specie  or 

on  the  vessel,  and  that  there  was  no  case  for  contrihution  at 

all.     The  judgment  of  the  Court  (Wills  and  Grantham,  J  J.) 

upheld  the  defendants'  contention,  on  the  groimd  that  the 

removal  of  the  specie  was  effected  not  in  order  to  secure  the 

common  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  but  simply  for  the 

purpose  of  saving  the  specie  itself.    **  I  think,  therefore,"  said 

Wills,  J.,  "  that  when  the  general  average  loss  was  incurred 

...  it  had  ceased  to  be  at  risk,  and  that  upon  no  reasonable 

view  of  the  facts  can  its  removal  be  considered  as  a  part  of 

the  means  taken  for  saving  any  common  adventure.     I  am 

consequently  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  liable  to  contribute  to 

the  jettison,  or  to  any  of  the  expenses  of  getting  the  ship  off 

the  ground  incurred  after  it  was  landed  "  (/). 

969.  The  diflBculty  of  laying  down  any  rigid  rule  for  the  Difficulty 
solution  of  all  questions  of  this  nature  is  clearly  apprehended  fact,  rather 
by  the  learned  judge :  "  Cases,  no  doubt,  may  occur  in  **^*^  ^^  ^^• 
which  it  may  be  diflBcult  to  say  whether  the  purpose  for 
which  goods  are  removed  is  that  of  lightening  the  ship  or  of 
saving  the  goods,  and  there  will  no  doubt  from  time  to  time 
be  instances  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one 
purpose  from  the  other.  The  mere  f8M5t  that  the  cargo  is 
unladen,  although  it  is  done  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  goods,  yet  if  it  is  also  done  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
the  vessel  and  as  a  means  of  causing  her  to  float,  and  of 
saving  her  from  the  common  peril,  will  not  necessarily  divest 
the  transaction  of  its  character  as  an  act  performed  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  ship  and  cargo  {g).  .  .  ,  The  question  will  be 
one  of  circumstance  and  degree,  and  each  case  must  depend 
upon  its  own  facts  "  (h), 

if)  19  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  876.  States,  3  Wall,  at  p.  370. 

iff)   This    is    a    quotation    from  (A)  Per  Wills,  J.,  19  Q.  B.  D.  at 

Mo  Andrews  v.  Thatcher   (1865),  in  p.  374. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

4f2 
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Sect.  969.  And  to  the  same  efEeot  are  the  observations  of  Blackburn, 
J.,  in  Kemp  v.  Halliday  :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in 
every  case  where  a  ship  with  a  cargo  is  submerged  and  the 
two  are  in  fact  raised  together  by  one  operation,  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  must  necessarily  be  for  the  common  preservation 
of  both.  I  think  it  is  in  every  case  a  question  of  fact  whether 
it  was  so  "  (t). 

Mr.  Carver  {k)  and  Lowndes  (/),  while  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple as  above  laid  down,  and  agreeing  that  every  case  must  be 
considered  according  to  its  own  circumstances,  suggest  various 
tests  in  order  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  a  particular  operation  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
a  particular  interest,  or  whether  such  particular  operation 
should  more  properly  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  continuous 
operation  for  the  safety  of  all.     The  tests  suggested  (for  par- 
ticulars of   which  the  reader  is  referred   to   their  valuable 
treatises)  are  undoubtedly  valuable  as  indicating  considera- 
tions which  may  be  usefully  taken  into  account  in  any  case 
that  may  arise,  but  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  regard  them 
in  any  higher  light.     The  circumstances  of  each  case  must 
vary,  and  no  one  test  can  suffice  for  the  solution  of  all.     On 
one  point  Mr.  Carver,  with  whom  Lowndes  agrees,  is  empliatic : 
"  The  two  operations  of  taking  out  the  cargo  and  getting  the 
ship  ofE,  may  be  regarded  as  separate  transactions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parts,  or  as  constituting  one  whole  transaction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.     The  first  operation  is  only  a 
general  average  act  when  both  have  that  character,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  second.     One  or  other  view  should  be 
adopted  throughout ;  the  ship  should  not  contribute  to  the 
cargo  unless  the  cargo  also  contributes  to  the  ship,  and  pwe 


(i)  34  L.  J.  N.  S.  Q.  B.  at  p.  243.  as   to   whether   contribution 

And  of.  also  the  American  cases  of  with  common  danger  is  apparently 

Coast  Wrecking  Co.  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  laxer  than  in  England  {ibid.), 
Co.  (1881),  7  Fed.  R.  236 ;  and  Re-  (X;)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  398. 

liance  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  N.  Y.  &  (0  General  Average,  ss.  40—42. 

C.  Mail  S.S.  Co.  (1896),  77  Fed.  R.  (w)  Carver,  s.  400.    Where,  after 

317.    The  rule  in  the  United  States  all  attempts  to  save  the  ship  hav^ 
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970.  Having  thus  enumerated    the  losses   for  which  a    Sect.  970. 
general  average  contribution  is  to  be  made,  let  us  inquire  What  con- 
upon  what  property  such  contribution  is  to  be  levied.  ^nerS*  *^ 

All  which  is  ultimately  saved  out  of  the  whole  adventure  average. 
(I'.e,,  ship,  freight,  and  cargo)  contributes  to  make  good  the  oonlmbutes 
general  average  loss,  provided  it  have  been  actually  at  risk  ^^**^^ 
at  the  time  such  loss  was  incurred.     Hence  goods  landed,  or  at  the  time 

OT  til  ft  loAfl 

sold  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  before  a  jettison,  do  not  and  is  ulti- 
contribute  (n)  ;  "  because  they  were  not  exposed  at  the  time  ™*    y  ^^    • 
of  the  jettison  to  a  community  of  risk,  and  were  not  saved 
thereby"  (o).     So  neither,  for  the  same  reason,  "do  goods 
taken  on  board  after  the  jettison  "  (i?). 

That    which   has   been   sacrificed   contributes  in   general  That  which 
average  equally  with  that  which  is  saved  (q),  sanrificed 

By  the  civil  law  only  the  goods  actually  saved  were  to  con-  ^uaUy^^th 
tribute  (r) ;  but  by  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  which  has  been  *^*t  which 
followed  in  this  respect  by  the  uniform  practice  of  later  times,  saved, 
the  contribution  is  to  be  made  equally  upon  the  property 
saved  and  the  property  sacrificed  (s) ;  "  and  this,"  observes 
Boulay-Paty,  "  is  very  equitable,  for  if  the  goods  jettisoned 
did  not  contribute,  the  owner  thereof,  receiving  their  total 
value,  would  suffer  no  loss  by  the  sacrifice,  while  the  other 
owners  would  "  {t).      The  same   reasoning  applies   also   to 
goods  which  have  been  sold  for  the  joint  benefit  of  ship  and 
cargo  (m),  and  also  to  the  freight,  which  would  have  been  Freight  of 


goods  jetd- 


been  given  up,  expenses  are  incnrred  {g)  Cf .  Koyal  Mail  Co.  v.  English 

with  the  object  of  saving  the  cargo  Bank  of  Rio  (1887),  19  Q.  B.  D.  at 

and  of  forwarding  it  so  as  to  enable  pp.  371,  372. 

the  shipowner  to  earn  freight,  ques-  (r)  Id  tributum  servatee  res  de- 

tions  may  arise  as  to  the  apportion*  bent.     Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f.  2. 

ment  of  such  expenses  between  carg^  («)  Consolato  del  Mare,  o.  94  of 

and  freight.     As  to  these,  see  the  the    Italian    translation,    c.    51    of 

judgment  of  Lord  Herschell  in  Rose  Pardessus,  Lois  Maritimes,  vol.   ii. 

r.  Bank  of  Australasia,  [1894]  A.  C.  pp.  101,  102. 

687.     See  also  Mc  Arthur,  173-177.  [t)    Boulay-Paty,   Comment,    on 

(n)    I    Emerigon,   o.    xii.   s.    42,  Emerigon,  io\.  i.  p.  632. 

p.  629.  (w)  Cleirao,  88,  No.  4 ;  2  Emerigon, 

(o)    3  Pardessus,   Droit   Com.   p.  Contrats  k  la  Grosse,   o.   Iv.   s.  9, 

233.  p.  475. 

{p)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  306. 
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Sect.  970.  payable  in  respect  of  such  goods ;  for  as  this  freight  is  con- 
tributed for,  the  shipowner  would  suffer  no  loss  by  the 
sacrifice  of  freight  in  the  goods  jettisoned  or  sold,  unless  he 
also  contributed  in  respect  thereof  (x). 


soned  oon- 
•  tributes. 


Rule  where 
fiuccessiye 
jettisons  or 
sacrifioeB. 


971.  Where  there  have  been  two  jettisons  on  two  distinct 
occasions,  the  goods  first  jettisoned  are  for  the  purposes  of 
contribution  deemed  to  have  continued  on  board,  and  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  fortunes  of  the  voyage.  They  contribute, 
therefore,  not  only  to  the  loss  arising  from  their  own  jettison, 
but  also  to  that  occasioned  by  the  subsequent  jettison, 
although  they  were  then  no  longer  on  board,  provided  always 
that  their  destination  was  not  reached  when  such  subsequent 
jettison  was  necessitated.  And  the  rule  is  the  same  when  the 
second  sacrifice  is  not  a  jettison,  but  a  general  average  loss 
of  some  other  nature ;  for  instance,  port  of  refuge  expenses, 
to  which  such  goods  would  have  been  liable  to  contribute 
had  they  not  been  jettisoned.  Similarly,  where  after  a 
jettison  the  goods  remaining  on  board  are  accidentally 
damaged,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  jettisoned  goods 
would  inevitably  have  similarly  suffered  had  they  remained 
on  board  until  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  latter  are 
deemed  to  have  been  likewise  damaged  in  fact,  and  are  to  be 
contributed  for  at  such  damaged  value  (y). 


Do^aseen-  972.  According  to  Lowndes  («),  the  whole  of  the  property 

jewels,  &c.  '  on  board  ought  to  contribute  to  general  average.  The  lives 
preserved,  however,  are  not  within  this  rule,  nor  are  the 
wages  of  the  crew  (a).     The  only  exemption  which  he  reoog- 


contribute  P 


{x)  Sterens,  Ayerage,  61. 

(y)  Lowndes,  293,  294.  Aliter^ 
however,  Amould  (2nd  ed.  pp.  934, 
936),  citing  Emerigon  and  Benecke. 

(«)  S.  76,  pp.  324,  326. 

(a)  As  to  passengers*  luggage,  and 
for  a  discussion  in  America  of  the 
whole  subject,  8ee  Heye  v.  North 
German  Lloyd  (1887),  33  Fed.  R.  60  ; 
36  Fed.  B.  705.    The  Judge  of  the 


District  Court  of  New  York,  in  the 
course  of  a  learned  and  exhaustive 
judgment,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  passengers'  luggage  stored  in 
the  luggage  compartment  of  a  steam- 
ship was  both  liable  to  contribute, 
and  was  entitled  to  receive  contribu- 
tion, in  general  average.  SeeuSy 
however,  as  regards  baggage  not  so 
stored  but  in  daily  use.      On  the 
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niseB  is  the  luggage  and  personal  effects  of  the  passengers  and    Sect.  072. 
crew,  and  other  small  items  which  are  only  excluded  owing 
to  their  eomparatiye  insignificance  of  value.     Unconsumed 
provisions  are  brought  into  contribution,  being  included  in 
the  value  of  the  ship. 

Though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  principle 
which  regards  everything  saved  as  liable  to  contribute,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  law.  In  Brown 
r.  Stapyleton  (b)  it  was  held  that  provisions  belonging  to  the 
charterer  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  did  not  contribute.  "  It  is 
not,"  said  Best,  C.  J.,  "  every  object  of  value  which  has  been 
held  liable  to  a  contribution  for  average,  but  only  such  stores 
as  are  termed  merces.  Mercea  has  never  been  held  to  extend 
to  provisions,  but  includes  only  the  cargo  put  on  board  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  practice  shows  that  this 
has  been  the  understanding  of  all  times.  Magens,  Molloy, 
Beawes,  Stevens,  and  other  writers  all  expound  the  word 
merces  in  this  way ;  all  in  terms  exclude  provisions.  They 
concur  in  saying  that  things  of  light  weight,  but  of  con- 
siderable value,  must  contribute  if  they  belong  to  the  cargo, 
but  not  if  they  belong  to  the  passengers."  The  rest  of  the 
Court  concurred  in  disallowing  the  claim  for  contribution.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Park,  J.,  intended  to  concur 
in  the  general  proposition  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
"  All  merchandise,"  he  says,  *'  put  on  board  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  contribution,  and  in 
merchandise  is  included  all  property  of  great  value  unless 
attached  to  the  persons  of  the  passengers,  but  property  so 
attached  does  not  contribute."  The  text-writers  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  gold,  silver,  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  other 
small  articles  of  value  are  liable  to  contribute,  unless  ordi- 
narily carried  about  the  person  or  forming  part  of  the  wearing 
apparel  {c), 

questioii  as  to  the  right  to  receive  (b)  4  Bing.  119. 

oontribationo,    this    judgment    was  {c)  2  PhiUips,  s.  1394 ;  1  Magens, 

aiBrmed  in    the    Federal   Conrt  of  63,  s.  65  ;  1  Park,  293.    The  case  of 

Appeal,     and     it     was     generally  Peters   v.   Milligan  (1787),  1  Park, 

approred.  296,  has  been  cited  as  an  authoritj 
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Sect.  972.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  dicta  in  the  case  of  Brown  v. 
Stapyleton  would  be  followed  in  the  present  day.  There 
is  more  reason  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lowndes,  sup- 
ported as  he  is  by  modem  practice. 

Bank  notes.  97S,  Bank  notes,  it  appears,  should  not  contribute,  being, 

as  Phillips  {d)  maintained,  not  so  much  property  as  evidence 
of  property.  Amould  (e),  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Deck  goods  contribute,  whether  or  not  they  would,  if  jetti- 
soned, be  entitled  to  a  contribution. 
Goode  belong-  Goods  belonging  to  government  by  the  old  laws  did  not 
mOTit(»nS^  contribute  (/).  Valin,  however,  thought  they  ought  to  do 
so  (g)  ;  and  Emerigon  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  (h).  And  it  was  held  by  Story,  J.,  in  the  United 
States,  after  a  most  masterly  exammation  of  the  principles  of 
the  supposed  exemption,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  it, 
either  in  law  or  practice,  and  that  goods  belonging  to  govern- 
ment are  as  liable  to  contribute  as  any  other  part  of  the  cargo 
saved  by  the  sacrifice  (/).  The  practice  among  adjusters  is  to 
make  them  contribute. 


bute. 


Principles  of 
general  aver- 
age adjust- 
ment, and 
their  appli- 
cation to 
different 
kinds  of  gene- 
ral average 
losses. 


974.  Having  thus  seen  in  respect  of  what  losses  a  contribu- 
tion in  general  average  can  be  claimed,  and  upon  what 
property  it  is  to  be  assessed,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how 
the  amount  to  be  paid  in  contribution  is  first  estimated,  and 
then  apportioned  on  the  respective  interests  subject  thereto. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  ascertained  is  called  the  adjust- 
ment of  general  average. 


for  this  proposition.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, clear  that  this  case  decides 
anything  more  than  that  in  cases 
where  such  articles  do  admittedly 
contribute,  they  contribute  according 
to  their  full  value.  Abbott  (6th  ed. 
p.  355)  and  MarshaU  (4th  ed.  p.  432) 
say  simply  that  jewels  if  part  of  the 
cargo  do,  and  if  belonging  to  the 
persons  of  passengers  do  not,  con- 
tribute. They  do  not  seem  to  have 
considered  the  intermediate  case  of 
jewellery  belonging   to   passengers, 


but  neither  carried  for  traffic,  nor 
attached  to  the  person. 

{d)  2  Phillips,  8.  1397. 

(e)  2nd  ed.  p.  936. 

(/)  Cleirac,  cited  by  Emerigon,  uH 
supra  ;  Jugemens  d'Oloron,  art.  8. 

iSf)  Tit.  des  Avaries,  art.  11,  No.  2. 

(A)  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  42,  p.  642. 

(♦)  The  United  States  v.  Wilder, 
In  re  Schooner  Jasper  (1838),  3  Sum- 
ner, 308,  cited  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s. 
1346. 
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The  leading  principle  of  general  average  contribution,  to  Sect.  074. 
whatever  kind  of  loss  it  may  be  applied,  is  this :  That  all  the 
parties  interested  in  the  adventure,  whose  property  it  was 
intended  to  preserve  by  the  general  average  act,  should  be 
sufferers  by  the  loss  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  interests,  but  no  farther  ;  and  this  object  can  only 
be  attained  when  the  party  whose  property  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, whose  money  has  been  disbursed,  or  whose  credit  has 
been  pledged,  is  placed  by  the  adjustment  exactly  in  the 
position  he  would  have  stood  in  had  the  sacrifice  been  made, 
the  expense  incurred,  or  the  credit  pledged,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  some  other  of  his  co-adventurers. 

Clear,  however,  as  is  this  principle,  difficulties  have  arisen  ??^fi^*®^. 

'       ^  '    ^       ^  .  .  difference  m 

as  regards  its  application  which  have  led  to  a  difference  of  adjusting 
opinion  amongst  those  who  have  studied  the  subject.  The  expenditures, 
question  is  whether,  after  a  general  average  loss,  the  adjust- 
ment ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  facts  existing  at 
the  time  when  the  loss  takes  place,  or  by  the  state  of  facts 
existing  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure  ;  or  thirdly,  by 
the  state  of  facts  existing  at  the  one  time  or  at  the  other  time, 
according  as  the  loss  consists  of  a  general  average  expenditure 
or  a  general  average  sacrifice. 

976.  Generally  speaking,  the  practice  of  adjusters  hitherto  Practice  of 
has  been  to  regard  solely  the  state  of  facts  existing  when  the  hitherto, 
adventure  is  determined  {k).  The  result  of  this  practice  is 
that  where,  after  a  general  average  sacrifice  or  expenditure, 
a  part  of  the  property  remaining  at  risk  hew  been  lost  or 
damaged  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  or  otherwise,  the  owner  of  such 
part  has  in  respect  thereof  either  escaped  contribution  alto- 
gether, or  has  only  been  deemed  liable  to  contribute  on  its 
reduced  damaged  value.  But  this  practice  has  not  been  imi- 
formly  adopted.  Some  adjusters,  while  agreeing  that  the 
state  of  facts  existing  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure  is 
to  be  regarded  where  the  loss  consists  of  a  sacrifice  of  an 

(k)  An  exception,  however,  to  this      penditure,  where  both  ship  and  cargo 
praotioe  in  allowed  in  cases  of  ex-       are  totally  lost.    Lowndes,  266. 
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Sect.  075. 


Adjustment 
of  losses 
arising  from 
sacrifioee. 


No  contribu- 
tion due  for 
saorifioee 


actual  part  of  ship  or  cargo,  hold  that  where  the  loss  consists 
of  an  expenditure  incurred,  the  time  to  he  regarded  is  the 
time  when  the  outlay  was  made. 

As  regards  actual  sacrifices  of  a  part  of  ship  or  cargo,  it 
will  he  ohserved  that  the  adjusters  are  in  agreement  with  one 
another ;  and  in  their  agreement  with  one  another  they  are 
also  in  agreement  with  the  law,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
secure  that  the  owner  of  the  property  sacrificed  shall  be  neither 
in  a  better  nor  in  a  worse  position  than  he  would  have  been 
in  if  the  sacrifice  had  fallen  upon  someone  else.  In  order  to 
secure  this  double  object,  the  property  sacrificed  is  correctly 
regarded  as  though  it  had  never  been  lost,  but  actually  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  property  upon  which 
the  contribution  is  assessed  at  the  time  the  adjustment  is 
made ;  its  supposed  value  is  estimated,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  at  which  it  is  estimated  it  takes  its  full  share  with 
the  remaining  interests,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  sacrificed,  in 
contributing  to  the  loss  thereby  incurred. 

Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple  instance,  suppose  property, 
the  value  of  which,  if  saved,  would  have  been  100/.,  to  have 
been  sacrificed  for  property  the  value  of  which,  as  saved,  is 
900/.  The  whole  sum  upon  which  the  contribution  is  to  be 
levied  will  be  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  sacrificed 
and  that  saved,  viz.,  l,t)00/. ;  the  amount  to  be  made  good 
being  100/.,  or  the  tenth  part  of  1,000/. ;  the  property  saved 
contributes  a  tenth,  or  90/.,  and  the  property  sacrificed  also 
a  tenth,  or  10/.,  making  together  the  whole  amount  lost, 
or  100/. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  only  equitable  way  in  which 
this  kind  of  loss  can  be  adjusted,  for  if  the  property  sacrificed 
did  not  contribute  like  the  rest,  the  owner  of  such  property, 
receiving  its  total  value,  would  be  better  off  than  the  rest  of 
the  co-adventurers,  and  would  not  be  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  he  would  have  been  if  their  property  had  been 
sacrificed  instead  of  his. 

Conversely,  it  is  also  clear,  that  where  after  the  sacrifice 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  adventure  utterly  perishes,  no 
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contribution  can  be  due,  for  in  such  case,  even  if  the  property    Sect.  976. 
had  not  been  sacrificed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  where 
would  not  have  perished  like  the  rest :  its  owner  is  in  no  ^yed^ " 
worse    position    than  he   would    have   been   had    it    been 
made  by  some  one  else  on  board,  and  not  by  himself.     The 
condition  of  all  the  co-adventurers  is  precisely  equal :  all  is 
lost;  there  is  nothing  to  contribute  from,  and  nothing  to 
contribute  for(/).     Hence  the  rule  with  regard  to  sacrifices 
for  the  general  benefit  is,  that  they  are  not  contributed  for 
where  nothing  is  saved. 

976.  As  regards  sacrifices,  then,  the  law  is  clear.     But  in  Adjustment 

of  expendi- 
the  case  of  expenditures  attention  must  be  paid  to  some  tures. 

different  considerations.  A  general  average  expenditure 
consists  in  the  actual  payment  of  money  (m)  by  the  ship- 
owner on  account  of  all  interests.  It  seems  obvious  that 
this  should  give  him  a  personal  and  absolute  claim  against 
all  the  piEirties  interested  in  the  adventure,  in  respect  of  the 
money  thus  laid  out  on  their  behalf,  and  that  from  the 
moment  the  advance  has  been  made.  It  is  equally  obvious, 
on  the  true  principles  of  adjustment,  that  they  are  bound  in 
equity  to  liquidate  this  claim  in  full,  whether  any  part  of  the 
property,  for  whose  benefit  the  outlay  was  made,  be  ultimately 
saved  or  not.  Were  this  not  so,  the  object  to  be  had  in  view 
in  every  adjustment  of  general  average  would  not  under  all 
circumstances  be  attained,  for  in  those  cases  where  the  ship 
and  goods,  after  being  relieved  by  the  expenditure,  wholly 
perish  before  arriving  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  party 
making  the  advance  would,  if  no  contribution  were  to  be 
made,  be  worse  off  than  the  other  parties  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  incurred,  as  he  would  not  only  have  lost,  like  the  rest, 
his  own  property,  but  moreover  would  remain  burdened  with 
a  debt  contracted  on  their  account,  or  be  the  loser  of  a  sum 
of  money  laid  out  for  their  safety. 

(/)  Emerigon,  o.  xii.  s.  41 ;  Phil-  enunciated, 
lips,  8.  1317  ;  Fletcher  v.  Alexander  (m)  Either  in  immedittte  cash,  or 

(1868),  L.  R.  3  0.  P.  376,  is  a  direct  as  the  result  of  the  incurring  of  a 

authority  for  the  principles  abore  debt  to  be  defrayed  subsequently. 
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Sect.  076.  Hence,  the  long-established  rule  used  to  be  that  disburse- 
ments for  the  general  benefit  must  be  fully  reimbursed  in 
general  average,  whether  the  ship  and  cargo  be  eventually 
saved  or  not  (n). 

977.  Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  however,  the 
general  practice  of  adjusters  is,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
not  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  distinction,  but  to  allow 
contribution,  and  to  assess  the  contributory  values,  in  all 
cases  with  respect  to  the  state  of  facts  as  existing  at  the  port 
where  the  adventure  is  terminated,  whether  the  claim  for 
contribution  arise  out  of  sacrifices  or  expenditures.  In 
neither  case,  therefore,  does  any  property  contribute  which 
does  not  ultimately  arrive,  and  such  property,  moreover, 
only  contributes  on  its  arrived  value.  This  practice  has  the 
support  of  Mr.  Carver  (o)  and  of  Mr.  McArthur  (p) ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  submitted  that  there  is  substance  in  the  dis- 
tinction, and  that  the  older  rule  was  more  in  accordance  with 
legal  principle.  The  former  puts,  as  an  extreme  case,  that  of 
a  ship  which  has  arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  but  with 
her  cargo  made  worthless  by  perils  met  with  after  a  general 
average  expenditure  at  a  port  of  refuge,  and  maintains  that 
in  such  a  case  the  ship  alone  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditure,  and  that  the  shipowner  alone 
should  therefore  bear  it.  Whether  or  not,  in  answer  to  this 
argument,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  cargo  has  actually  reaped  a  benefit — consisting,  that  is,  in 
the  deliverance  from  a  peril  and  the  acquisition  of  a  further 
chance  of  ultimate  safety — may  be  doubted.  The  cargo- 
owner  has  undoubtedly  had  this  advantage :  but  the  argu- 


(«)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  '261 ; 
Stevens,  Average,  20,  5th  ed.  So, 
2  PhiUips,  8.  1374  :  *'In  case  of  ex- 
penditures which  are  ahsolutely  re- 
imbnrsahle,  the  value  at  the  time  of 
incurring  them  ought  to  contribute  ; 
this  being  the  proportion  in  which 
the  several  parties  are  interested.*' 
And  see  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894] 
r.  108,  where  Barnes,  J.,  on  similar 


reasoning  to  that  contained  in  the 
text,  held  that  the  doctrine  of  Dicken- 
son V.  Jardine  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P. 
639,  applied  only  to  cases  of  sacrifice, 
and  not  to  expenditures  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  Barnes,  J.,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
{ibid.), 

(o)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  428. 

{p)  Insurance,  p.  205  (2nd  ed.). 
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ment  would  perhaps  lead  too  far,  so  as  to  be  equally  applicable  Sect.  977. 
in  support  of  the  immediate  accrual  of  a  right  to  contribution, 
irrespective  of  ultimate  safety,  in  a  case  of  jettison  or  other 
similar  sacrifice ;  which  right  clearly  does  not  exist.  The  real 
answer  to  Mr.  Carver-  is,  that,  where  money  has  actually 
been  properly  expended  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  another, 
it  is  immaterial  to  consider  whether  or  not  such  other  person 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  expenditure.  As  he  himself 
points  out,  there  is  one  obvious  distinction  between  all  cases 
of  sacrifice  of  property  during  a  voyage,  and  of  expenditures. 
In  the  former  cases  something  is  given  for  the  rest  which  would 
otherwise  itself  have  had  to  share  in  the  subsequent  risks  of 
the  voyage :  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  is  given  is  some- 
thing which  never  could  be  exposed  to  those  risks ;  the  repay- 
ment, therefore,  of  which  ought  not  to  be  contingent  in  any 
way  upon  those  risks.  Mr.  Carver  admits  that  an  exception  to 
the  principle  which  he  supports  is  established  by  the  existing 
rule  of  practice  (which  he  approves)  whereby,  in  the  case  of 
a  total  loss  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  the  shipowner  is  not 
compelled  to  bear  the  whole  expense  himself,  but  is  entitled 
to  a  contribution  from  the  owners  of  the  various  interests  as 
those  interests  existed  at  the  place  where  the  expenditure  was 
made ;  and  he  would  extend  this  rule  to  cases  where  the  value 
of  what  is  ultimately  saved  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure,  so  as  to  make  all  interests  as  they  existed  at  the 
place  of  the  expenditure  contribute  towards  such  deficiency. 
It  is  also  clear  that  Mr.  Ctirver's  principle  cannot  be  applied 
to  expenditures  by  the  master  in  reward  of  salvage  opera- 
tions, in  cases  where  these  are  general  average.  But  is  it 
possible  to  allow  such  important  exceptions,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  alleged  rule  which  they  infringe  P 
Mr.  McArthur  gives  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  excuse  for  the 
present  practice,  i,e.y  the  practical  difficulty,  where  goods  have 
been  subsequently  lost,  in  determining  what  their  value  was 
at  an  intermediate  port  for  which  they  were  never  destined, 
but  where  the  expense  may  have  been  incurred  {q). 

(q)    Thia  sabjeot  is  exhaustively       259—271,  4th  ed.),  who  supports  the 
disoQSsed  by  I/>wndee  (Gten.  Av.  pp.       view  here  adopted.  See  also  the  Mary 
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Sect.  078.  978.  Tn  the  case  of  goo'ls  sold  hj  the  master  to  raise  funds 
Rule  of  ad-  in  a  foreign  port,  there  is  much  controversy  amongst  the 
caae'of'goi^  older  authorities  as  to  whether  the  ^ss  thence  arising  should 
^^^'  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  loss  arising  from 

sold  con-  sacrifices,  or  as  that  arising  from  expenditures  used  to  be  con- 
^c^rifi^^or^  trihuted  for ;  whether,  that  is,  in  case  the  whole  adventure 
expenditures?  subsequently  perishes,  the  owner  of  the  goods  sold  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  contribution.  There  has  been  no  express  (r)  deci- 
sion on  this  subject,  either  in  our  own  Courts  or  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  foreign  authorities  are  exceedingly 
conflicting. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  point  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
so  much  importance  as  it  was  in  old  times,  when  the  facilities 
for  communicating  with  owners  at  home,  and  so  obtaining 
funds,  were  not  so  abundant.  It  appears  clear,  however, 
that  where  the  goods  are  sold  in  order  to  defray  expenses  for 
which  the  shipowner,  by  his  contract  of  affreightment,  is 
bound  to  provide  funds,  the  cargo-owner  obtains  an  absolute 
claim  against  the  shipowner  from  the  moment  of  their  sale ; 
and  this  claim  must  doubtless  be  liquidated,  whatever  may  be 
the  issue  of  the  adventure  («).  Where,  however,  the  goods 
are  sold  in  order  to  defray  general  average  expenses,  Amould 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  to  be  contributed  for  unless 
something  was  finally  saved  (t).  This  view  is  probably 
correct,  on  the  ground,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carver  (w),  that 
the  goods  sold  are,  as  in  cases  of  jettison,  to  be  regarded 

Thoma8»[1894]P.atpp.  Il7,118,and  (1862),  21  L.  J.  Ex.  329;  7  Exoh. 

intheCourtof  Appeal,  pp.  122— 127,  667;  Hopper  v.   Buraess  (1876),   1 

thereasoning  in  whioh  case  is  strongly  C.  P.  D.  137;  and  Pirie  r.  Middle 

in  favour  of  the  same  view  ;  and  of.  Dock  Co.  (1881),  44  L.  T.  426.    See 

Beuec^e,  Pr.  of  Indem.  298 ;  and  in  Lowndes,  pp.  279—284.     The  quee- 

America,  Douglas  r.  Moodj  (1813),  tion  whether  such  sale  is  a  matter 

9  Mass.  R.  618;  Spafford  v.  Dodge  for  general  average  at  all  is  discussed 

(1817),14Mass.R.79;  and2PhiUip8,  in  §  927,  ante. 

ss.  1374,  1377.    Mr.  McArthur  ap-  («)  Cf.  Duncan  v.   Benson  (1847), 

pears    to    agree   with    Mr.    Carver  I   Ezch.   637  ;    Benson    v,  Duncan 

(p.  206,  n.  (a)).  (1849),  3  Exch.  666. 

(r)  Cases  hearing  on  the  point  are  (t)  2nd  ed.  pp.   940 — 942,  whero 

Powell  V.  Gudgeon  (1816),  6  M.  &  8.  the  old  authorities  are  reviewed. 

431 ;  Richardson  r.  Nourse  (1819),  3  (m)  Carriage  hj  Sea,  s.  432. 
B.  &  Aid.  237 ;  Atkinson  v.  Stephens 
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as  though  they  had  remained  on  board,  exposed  to  the  vioissi-  Sect.  078. 
tudes  of  the  voyage.  It  would  appear  to  follow  from  this 
reasoning  that  where  a  partial  loss  occurs  of  the  goods 
remaining  on  board,  the  probability  that  the  goods  sold 
would  themselves  have  participated  in  such  loss  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  at  what  value  such  goods 
should  be  contributed  for. 

979.  There  is  another  question  on  which  there  has  been  a  Rule  of 
great   diversity  in  the  positive  regulations  of  foreign  states  where  ship 
and  the  opinions  of  jurists;  viz.,  where  the  ship  perishes  by  S^g^"^ 
the  agency  of  the  very  peril  to  avert  which  the  sacrifice  was  saved. 
made,  but  the  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  is  saved  from  the  wreck, 
does  that  which  wets  saved  contribute   for  that  which  was 
sacrificed? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  civil  law  expressly  decrees  that  in 
such  case  no  contribution  shall  be  made,  but  that  the 
merchants  shall  save  all  they  can  on  their  own  account 
tanquam  ex  incendio  {x).  And  similarly  the  effect  of  the  Code 
de  Commerce  is,  that  if  the  jettison  does  not  save  the  ship  no 
contribution  takes  place.  If,  however,  the  ship,  after  having 
been  saved  from  the  particular  peril  which  gave  rise  to  the 
jettison,  should  be  lost  by  a  subsequent  accident  during  the 
voyage,  the  goods  saved  are  to  contribute  according  to  their 
value  in  the  state  in  which  they  may  be,  after  deducting 
salvage  expenses  (y).  To  the  same  effect  is  the  law  of  8pain 
and  Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Holland.  In  Germany, 
however,  and  probably  in  Scandinavia,  the  rule  is  different, 
contribution  being  always  claimable  against  the  interests 
preserved,  irrespective  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  (s).  In  America 
there  appear  to  have  been  decisions  both  ways  (a). 

[x)  Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2,  f .  7  ;  Par-  («)  This  informatiou  as  to  foreign 

dessos,  LoisMaritimee,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  law  has  been  mainly  derived  from 

(y)  Art.   423.      So,   too,   Pothier,  the  Appendices  to  Lowndes*  work 

Gontrats    Maritimes,    No.    114;    1  on  General  Average,  their  indebted- 

Emerigon,   o.   xii.    s.    41,    p.    602;  uess  to  which  the  editors  take  this 

Boulay-Paty,  Comment,  ibid.  60^  ;  opportunity  of  expressing. 

2  Valin,  tit.  da  Jet,  arts.   15,   16,  {a)  See  deoiidons  cited  on  the  one 

pp.  525,  529,  hand  in  3  Keut,  Com.  234,  tmd  on  the 
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Sect.  979.  As  to  text- writers,  Marshall  (^),  Stevens  (c)  and  Kent  {(f) 
agreed  with  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  Code  de  Commeroe. 
Weijtsen,  however,  an  early  and  esteemed  writer  upon 
average,  adopted  the  contrary  view,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
goods  jettisoned  had  not  been  so  sacrificed  their  owners  might 
have  saved  or  recovered  them,  all  or  in  part,  as  the  other 
owners  have  (e). 

Benecke,  after  examining  all  the  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject (/),  and  Phillips  (g)  both  adopt  the  reasonings  of 
Weijtsen  and  the  rule  of  the  German  law.  So,  also,  does 
Mr.  Carver  (h) . 

Conclusion  as  980.  In  our  Courts  there  has  been  no  decision  on  the 
suff^estiOTiT/  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  binding  authority  the  question 
a  practical  would  have  to  be  determined  on  principle  alone.  In  this 
view  the  argument  of  Weijtsen  undoubtedly  appears  to  have 
great  force.  There  is,  at  all  events,  a  probability  in  the  case 
supposed  that  the  goods  sacrificed  might,  if  not  so  sacrificed, 
have  been  saved  like  the  rest.  If,  therefore,  they  are  not 
contributed  for,  their  owner,  in  consequence  of  the  jettison, 
is  worse  off  than  he  probably  would  have  been  if  the  goods 
sacrificed  had  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  someone  else  on 
board.  Amould  (/)  considered  that  in  practice  it  would  be  a 
sensible  rule  that,  where  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  cargo  was  saved,  contribution  should  be  made,  even 
though  the  ship  perished  at  the  time  ;  but  that  no  contribu- 
tion should  be  due  where  the  goods  saved  were  either  small 
in  quantity  or  greatly  damaged  in  condition.  A  more  logical 
view,  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Ceurver  {k),  viz.,  that 

other  hand  in  2  Phillips,  s.  1318;  (/)  4  Benecke,  System  des  Aasecu- 

Cazef;.Reilly(1814),3  Waah.C.C.R.  ranz,  18—23,  and  also  in  his  Pr.  of 

298;  cf.  also  Walker  t?.  U.  S.  Ins.  Indem.  178—181. 

CJo.  (1824),   11  Serg.  &  Rawle,  51.  (y)  Ins.  vol.  ii.  s.  1318. 

Mr.  Gourlie,  a  modem  writer  on  the  (A)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  372. 

subject,   cited  in   Lowndes,   agret)8  (i)  2nd  ed.  p.  914. 

with  Kent's  view.  {k)  Carriage  by  Sea,  as.  372,  418. 

(b)  2Mar8haU,  Ins.  641.  Cf.    Fletcher  v.   Alexander   (1868), 

{e)  On  Average,  8.  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  at  p.  383 ;  and  post^ 

{d)  Com.  ubi  supra.  §  981, 

{e)  Traits  des  Avaries,  art.  33, 
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in  all  cases  after  a  jettison,  whether  the  ship  be  wrecked  or  Sect.  080. 
not,  property  saved  contributes.  "  But  the  value  to  be  con- 
tributed to  is  estimated  with  reference  to  the  risks  the  jetti- 
soned goods  would  have  run,  had  they  continued  on  board. 
And  if  they  would  in  that  case  have  been  lost  their  value  is 
reduced  to  nothing." 

But  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to  Where  the 
the  point  just  discussed,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  this  at  the  time, 
position :  that  if  the  ship  survives  the  peril,  to  avert  which  Jeri^Jht^inthe 
the  sacrifice  was  made,  and  is  ultimately  wrecked  in  the  after  a^^er  part  of 

the  voyage. 

part  of  the  voyage,  all  that  is  saved  from  the  wreck  must  con- 
tribute to  make  good  that  which  was  previously  sacrificed ; 
for  without  such  previous  sacrifice  nothing  would  have  been 
saved  at  all  (/). 

981.  Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  in  which  contribution  is  Mode  of  esti- 

due,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  adjusting  the  general  amount  of 

average  is  to  ascertain  the  value  at  which  the  property  sacri-  ^^^^  ^f 

fioed  and  the  loss  incurred  oucrht  to  be  estimated  for  the  general  aver- 

^  age  adjust- 

purposes  of  the  contribution.  ment. 

As  a  general  rule,  goods  jettisoned  are  to  be  contributed  for  Lom  arising 

on  the  same  value  at  which  they  contribute,  which  is  the  net  o7*good8. 

value  they  would  have  sold  for  at  the  port  of  adjustment  on 

the  day  of  discharge,  deducting  freight,  duty,  and  landing 

expenses  (m).     The  port  of  adjustment  is,  in  nearly  all  cases, 

the  port  of   destination  («).     Where,  however,  the  jettison  Where  the 

takes  place  very  near  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the  ^Jus^'at 

ship  puts  back  into  the  port  of  departure,  the  adjustment  may  ^^  ^^^^ 

be  settled  there  (o),  and  where  the  ship  does  not  reach  the 

(I)    1   Emerigon,   c.    xii.    s.    41,  Rules,  1890,  rule  xvi.  in  Appendix  C. 

p.   602.     Boulay-Paty  says  that,  in  (n)  Simonds  v.  White  (1824),  2  B. 

order  to  apply  the  nile,  the  storm  &  G.  Sod. 

wMch  oooasioned  the  jettison  must  (o)  Benecke,  Pr.   of  Indem.  289. 

have  been  entirely  at  an  end,  and  So  held  in  the  United  States,  Tudor 

the  ship  have  proceeded  on  her  voy-  v,  Macomber  (1833),  14  Pickering,  R. 

age  again  in  the  ordinary  course.  34  ;  Phillips,  s.  1365.     This  was  the 

Comment,  on  Emerigon,   ibid.  604.  case  of  a  cargo  of  ice  shipped   at 

Cf.  Phillips,  8.  1318.  Boston,  bound  for  Charleston,  jetti- 

(m)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  288  ;  soned  near  Cape  Cod.   The  ice  would 

Phillips,  B.  1371.     Cf.  York-Antwerp  have  fetched  a  high  price  at  Charles- 

A. — VOL.  U.  4  G 
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Sect.  081.    port  of  destination,  the  adjustment  is  settled  at  the  port 
Where  it  is      where  the  voyage  is  terminated  {p), 

intennediate^      Where,  after  the  jettison,  the  rest  of  the  cargo  arrives  in 
port.  pQj^  jjj  a  damaged  state,  owing  to  causes  which  would  equally 

damage  ooca-  ^^^^  affected  the  goods  jettisoned  had  they  remained  on 
jettison*^  board,  the  amount  at  which  the  goods  jettisoned  should  be 
contributed  for,  is  the  net  sum  they  would  have  realized  in  a 
damaged  state  (q).  The  amount  of  damage  done  to  ship  or 
goods  by  the  jettison  is  to  be  estimated,  for  the  purposes  of 
adjustment,  by  deducting  their  net  proceeds,  as  damaged,  from 
their  net  proceeds,  if  sound  (r).  If  the  goods  jettisoned  were 
subject  to  leakage  or  breakage,  the  ordinary  leakage  and 
breakage  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  the 
value  at  which  they  are  to  be  contributed  for  («) .  Where 
goods  which  have  been  jettisoned  are  recovered  befoi'e  the 
adjustment  takes  place,  the  amoimt  at  which  they  are  to  be 
contributed  for  is  the  amount  of  the  damage  done  to  them 
by  the  jettison,  and  the  expenses  of  recovering  them  {t). 

Where  they  are  recovered  after  the  adjustment,  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  for  them  in  contribution  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  to  cover  these  two  items  is  to  be  refunded 
to  the  sevei-al  parties  on  whom  the  contribution  has  been 
assessed  (m). 

Valuation  of        982.  Where  jewels,  or  other  valuables,  are  denominated  in 

packed  as        the  bill  of  lading  as  articles  of  inferior  value,  they  are  to  be 

^feriOT  value   co^^^ributed  for  as  of  such  inferior  value  (;r)  ;  so  if  they  are 

packed  up  in  a  box  without  any  intimation  to  the  master  of 

their  value,  and  this  box  be  thrown  overboard,  it  is  decreed 


ton,  and  was  utterly  valueless  in  the 
port  of  distress  (Chatham,  near  Cape 
Cod).  At  Boston  its  value  was  the 
cost  of  cutting,  storing  and  ship- 
ping ;  this  was  taken  as  the  con- 
trihutory  value. 

(p)  Benecke,  289;  Lowndes,  251 ; 
Fletcher  v.  Alexander  (1868),  L.  R. 
3  C.  P.  376. 

(q)  Beneoke,  Pr.   of  Indem.  293. 


This  rule  was  adopted  hy  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Fletcher  v. 
Alexander,  ubi  supra  ;  cf .  Lowndes, 
294. 

(r)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Lidem.  292. 

(«)  2  PhiUips,  8.  1366. 

{t)  1  Emerigon,  c.  xii.  s.  40, 
p.  697 ;  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  429. 

(«)  Ibid, 

{x)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Lidem.  294, 
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by  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  and  stated  by  foreign  jurists,  that    Sect.  982. 
they  shall  be  contributed  for  only  upon  the  value  of  the  box, 
or  of  the  goods  the  master  might  reasonably  suppose  it  to 
contain  (y). 

The  amount  payable  in  contribution  for  freight  is  the  gross  Valuation  of 
freight  which  would  have  been  earned  on  arrival,  less  any  Bacrificed. 
charges  which  the  shipowner  would  have  incurred  in  order  to 
earn  such  freight,  but  has,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice,  not 
incurred.  In  case  of  loss  of  freight  by  jettison  of  goods, 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  freight  of  any  cargo 
which  the  shipowner  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  substitution 
for  the  goods  jettisoned  (s). 

Damage  purposely  inflicted  on  the  ship  for  the  general  Loss  arising 

,  \  .  n         1  fi      f  from  sacri- 

safety  is  to  be  estimated,  for  the  purposes  of  adjustment,  at  ficesof  part 
the  cost  of  the  repairs,  with  deductions  in  proper  cases  for  the  ^  ®  P* 
old  materials  {a) ;  where   no  repairs  have   been   made,  the 
damage  must  be  a  subject  of  estimation  (6). 

Where  the  value  of  the  whole  ship  is  to  be  contributed  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  her  total  loss  by  voluntary  stranding,  with  a 
saving  of  the  cargo,  the  measure  of  the  loss,  for  the  purposes 
of  adjustment,  was  considered  by  Phillips  to  be  the  value  of 
the  ship  to  her  owner  at  the  time  she  ran  aground.  Similarly 
her  freight  should  be  contributed  for  at  its  gross  amount  at 
the  port  of  destination  (c). 

The  amount  at  which  goods  sold  for  the  general  benefit  are  Loss  incurred 
to  be  paid  for  in  contribution  is,  if  the  voyage  is  subsequently  f^^e  general 
completed,  the  net  value  they  would  have  fetched  at  the  port  ^"^e^*- 
of  discharge,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  the 

(y)  Laws    of    Wisbuy,    art.    43 ;  (Appendix  D.). 

Weijteen,  s.  33 ;  Casaregis,  Diso.  46,  {b)  As  to  whioh  see  Henderson  v. 

No.   49:   and  see   2  Phillips,   Ins.  Shankland,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  525.     It 

B.  1372.     Cf.  Lebeau  r.  Gen.  Steam  is  doabtful,  however,  whether  the 

Nav.  Co.  (1872),  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88.  decision  of  the  CJourt  as  to  disallow- 

{z)  Lowndes,  295.  ance  of  the  deduction  of  one-third 

(a)  See  the  Rules  of  Practice  of  new  for  old  can  be  logrioally  justified ; 

the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters,  aeepoat,  s,  1025. 

Appendix  G.    As  to  deductions  from  {e)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1368,  1369; 

ooet  of  repairs  according  to  York-  and   see   Henderson  v,   Shankland, 

Antwerp  Rules,  1 890,  see  Rule  Xin .  ubi  supra. 
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Sect.  082.    sum  aotuallj  realized  at  the  intermediate  port :  if  the  voyage 
is  not  subsequently  completed,  the  latter  amount  (d). 

When  money  is  raised  abroad,  by  bills  or  otherwise,  for  the 
sake  of  defraying  expenses  of  the  nature  of  general  average, 
the  amount  actually  expended  is  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
for,  including  interest,  both  marine  and  ordinary,  and  all  loss 
by  discount  on  bills  and  by  the  rate  of  exchange  {e). 


Loss  by  rais- 
ing  money  on 
credit,  &o. 


Mode  of  esti- 
mating the 
value  of  the 
property 
saved  for  the 
porpoees  of 
general  aver- 
age adjust- 
ment. 


The  mle  of 
computation 
should  differ 
in  case  of 
saorifioes  and 
expenditures. 


983.  Having  thus  seen  the  mode  in  which  the  property 
sacrificed  is  to  be  valued  for  the  purposes  of  general  average 
adjustment,  let  us  now  see  what  valuation  is  put,  for  the  same 
purposes,  upon  the  property  saved;  in  other  words,  let  us 
inquire  what  is  its  contributory  value.  The  general  principle 
of  valuation  is  simply  this  (/) :  "  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty to  its  owners,  as  saved  by  the  sacrifice  or  the  expenditure, 
is  the  value  upon  the  footing  of  which  it  ought  to  contribute 
towards  making  good  the  loss  " ;  or,  as  the  rule  is  frequently 
given,  "  the  contributory  value  of  the  different  interests  is 
their  value  to  their  owner  at  the  time  and  place  to  which  the 
apportionment  relates.*' 

Simple,  however,  as  this  principle  is,  its  practical  application 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  diflSculties,  which  have  chiefly 
arisen  from  not  sufficiently  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction, 
already  noticed,  between  the  mode  of  adjustment  to  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  seunifices,  and  that  which  is  pursued  in 
the  case  of  expenditures. 

In  the  case  of  expenditures,  we  have  shown  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that  contribution  is  due  from  the  moment  of  the 
outlay,  and  is  payable  in  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  adventure :  in  these  cases,  therefore, 
the  time  and  place  to  which  the  apportionment  relates  should 


(d)  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1363.  See 
Depau  V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1826),  6 
Cowen,  63;  Richardson  v.  Nourse 
(1819),  3  B.  &  Aid.  237 ;  Atkinson  v. 
Stephens  (1852),  7  Ezch.  567;  21 
L.  J.  Ex.  329.  See  also  Hopper  v, 
Bumees  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  137 ;  and 


Pine  V,  Middle  Dock  Co.  (1881),  44 
L.  T.  426.  Beoecke,  however,  dis- 
sents (Pr.  of  Indem.  274). 

(e)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  250; 
2  PhiUips,  Ins.  ss.  1359,  1360. 

(/)  Cf.  York -Antwerp  Rules, 
1890,  rule  xvii.  (Appendix  C). 
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be  the  time  and  place  of  the  disbursement,  and  the  oontribu-  Sect.  988. 
tory  value,  therefore,  of  the  property  saved,  should  be  the 
sum  it  was  worth  to  its  owner  at  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  expenditure  was  incurred  (without  reference  to  any  sub- 
sequent deterioration  which  may  have  taken  place  before  its 
arrival  in  port  {g) ). 

It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices.  There,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  the  property  at  risk  when  the  sacrifice  was 
made  is  not  considered  as  saved,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  contri- 
bution, until  its  arrival  at  the  place  of  adjustment.  This 
place  ought,  whenever  practicable,  to  be  the  port  of  discharge, 
and  the  time  that  of  the  ship's  arrival  there.  Hence  the  rule, 
that  in  case  of  losses  arising  from  sacrifices,  the  contributory 
value  of  the  different  interests  saved  thereby  is  their  net  value 
in  the  state  in  which  they  actually  come  into  their  owner's 
hands  at  the  port  of  destination  (h). 

Accordingly,  where  the  loss  to  be  adjusted  has  arisen  partly 
from  sacrifices  and  partly  from  expenditures,  the  contributory 
value  of  the  property  saved  ought,  in  theory,  to  be  estimated 
on  two  different  principles.  Phillips  considered,  indeed,  that 
this  is  the  true  rule  to  be  followed  in  practice  (^) .  Amould  {k) 
oonsidered  that  to  do  so  would  involve  a  degree  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  inconsistent  with  the  exigencies  of  actual 
business.  Lowndes  (/),  however,  does  not  see  where  any  such 
practical  difficulty  lies.  Nevertheless  the  ordinary  practice  Ordinary 
amongpst  average  adjusters  in  this  country  is  to  regard  only  adjusters, 
the  state  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time  and  place  of  adjust- 
ment, whether  in  dealing  with  cases  of  sacrifice  or  expendi- 
ture ;  but  this  rule  is  not  universally  followed  (m). 

In  what  follows,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  the  loss  to  be 


(^)  See  ante,  §  977.  two    apportionments,    on    different 

(A)  Stevens,  Average,  49.  contributory  values,  followed  by  a 

(i)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1377.  balance  of  account  or  a  simple  sum 

{k)  2nd  ed.  p.  951.  in  addition.     Much  greater  compli- 

(/}    Lowndes,    General    Average,  cations  than  this  are  of  ten  dealt  with 

270,  n.  (z)  :    *'  There  most  be  one  by  adjusters  without  difficulty.*' 
adjustment,  bat  there  can  easily  be  (m)  Lowndes,  260. 
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B  good  by  the  contribution  is  aBSumed  to  be  loss  arising 
I  sacrifices. 

(4.  Agreeably  to  the  principles  abeady  laid  down,  we 
1  find  it  everywhere  acknowledged  that  the  ship  is  to  be 
aated  for  the  purposes  of  contribution  solely  with 
rence  to  her  value  as  finally  saved  by  the  sacrifice,  that 
er  worth  to  her  owner  at  the  time  and  place  of  adjust- 

f  (n\ 

here  is  no  dispute  about  the  general  principle ;  but  there 
been  great  difficulty  in  adopting  any  practical  rule  of 
ation,  a  difficulty  arising  principally  from  the  fact  that 
ship,  generaUy  speaking,  is  not,  like  the  goods,  actually 
at  the  port  of  destination.  The  method  of  valuation,  in 
absence  of  a  sale,  has  been  very  generaUy,  but  veijy 
3usly,  fixed  by  the  positive  laws  of  almost  aU  mercantile 
58  (o),  but  in  our  own  country  we  have  no  fixed  rule  upon 
subject.  The  adjuster  must  ascertain  the  figure  as  well 
e  can— either,  where  there  is  a  market  for  similar  vessels, 
istimation  of  her  market  value,  or,  where  there  is  not,  by 
idering  her  first  cost,  and  then  making  proper  allowances 
wear  and  tear,  changes  in  the  cost  of  construction,  mate- 
and  the  like,  which  might  either  enhance  or  diminish  her 
e  at  the  date  of  adjustment  (p). 

Stevens,  63  ;    Benecke,  Pr.  of  Johnson,   R.  98)  ;  but  the  saleable 
Q.   311;    2   Phillips,   s     1379;  value  is  not  neoeesarilj  condosive— 
,  G^en.  Average,  141—144.     If,  e.ff.y    in   the   case    of    ressels    of    » 
rer,  repairs  have  been  done  be-  peculiar  buUd,  and   designed  for  a 
beadjustment,  the  value  of  such  particular   trade,  for  which,  there- 
's must  be  deducted.  And  where  fore,     there     is     no     market.      Cf. 
-orifice  in  respect  of  which  con-  Grainger  v.  Martin  (1862),  31  L.  J. 
ion  is  to  be  made  was  a  sacri-  Q.  B.  186  ;  4  B.  &  S.  9. 
f  ship,  the  amount  allowed  in  (o)  Lowndes,   with   his  usual  in- 
il  average  in  respect  of  such  dustrj,    has   collected    the   different 
ce  muht  be  added.    See  Carver,  regulations  on  this  point.     See  Com- 
l  ;    Lowndes,   s.    69  ;    and   of.  parative  Table  at  the  beginning  of 
arson  v,   Shankland,   [1896]   1  his  work  on  General  Average,  and 
•    625.      Where    the    ship    is  Appendices  at  the  end. 
ly  sold,  the  price  she  fetched  (/>)  See  Lowndes,  G^eneral  Arer- 
'td  facie  evidence  of  her  contri-  age,  s.  69  ;  cf.  Stevens,  Average,  63  ; 
r  value  (Bell  r.  Smith  (1806),  2  2  Phillips,  s.  1379. 
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985.  The  principle  upon  which  freight  is  to  contribute  in    Sect.  085. 

the  case  of  general  average  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  at  Principle  on 

hazard  at  the  time  when  that  sacrifice  was  made  which  pro-  ^nfa-ibutef  in 

daced  the  general  .average  lo88(^) ;  and  the  principle  upon  f^^^^^fb^^' 

which  its  contributory  value  is  assessed  is  the  same  as  in  the  which  its  con- 
tributory 
case  of  the  ship,  viz.,  that  the  amount  to  contribute  is  the  value  is  ascer- 

amount  eventually  saved  by  the  sacrifice. 

From  these  two  principles  it  follows,  1.  That  freight,  in 

order  to  be  contributory  at  all,  must  have  been  pending  at 

the    time  of   the  sacrifice;    2.    That  the   true   contributory 

value  of  freight  is  the  actual  sum  finally  received  as  freight 

by  the  shipowner  after  deducting  such  of  the  expenses  of 

earning  it  as  would  have  been  saved  if  the  vessel  had  been 

lost  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  (r). 

986.  From  the   first  principle  it   follows,  and  has  been  The  ship- 

*  ^  '  owner  only 

decided  in  the  United  States,  that  if  the  cargo  or  a  part  of  it  contributes  in 
has  been  delivered  before  the  sacrifice  took  place,  the  freight  freijfht  pend- 
due  in  respect  thereof  does  not  contribute  (s).     Freight  paid  ^^e^of  the 
in  advance,  not  to  be  recovered  back  by  the  shipper  in  any  ®*^^'  *?^ 
case,  does  not  contribute  qud  freight,  because  it  is  not  at  risk. 
But  a  contribution   in  respect  of  the   amount   so  paid  in 
advance  is  levied  upon  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  the  goods, 
either  directly,  in   respect   of   the   interest    called   advance 
freight,  or  indirectly,  in  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
value  of  the  goods  is  by  such  payment  in  advance  deemed 
to  be  enhanced  (^).      If   the  ship  is  wrecked  near  the  port 

{q)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Cox  a  case  the  contribution  is  paid  in  re- 

r.  May  (1816),  4  M.  &  S.  169.  spectof  an  interest  in  the  cargo  rather 

(r)  Stevens,  63  ;  2  Phillips,    Ins.  than  in  the  freight :  Carriage  by  Sea, 

8.  1385;  Lowndes,  ss.  71,  76;  The  s.  4i0.     And  this  view  was  elabo- 

Brigella,  [1893]  P.  at  p.  196.  rated  in  an  address  delivered  by  him 

(«)  Dunham  v.  Commercial  Ins.  to  the  Association  of  Average  Ad- 
Co.  (1814),  11  Johns.  316 ;  Strong  v,  justers,  12th  May,  1893  (printed  by 
New  York  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.,  ibid.  Ferry  &  Sons).  But  it  ie  not  by  any 
323,  cited  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1386.  means  clear  that  the  value  of  cargo 

(t)  Frayes,  or  Trayes  v.  Worms  shipped    is    in    any    way    actually 

(1866),  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  169  ;  Lowndes,  enhanced  by  the  mere  prepayment 

s.  71.  Mr.  Carver  thinks  that  in  such  of  freight.    The  editors  rather  in- 
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[part  in. 


Sect.  986. 


Where  a  ship 
is  chartered 
for  an  entire 
voyage  out 
and  home, 
what  freight 
contributes  ? 


of  loading,  so  that  the  goods  are  taken  back  there  and  the 
general  average  is  there  adjusted,  the  advance  freight,  being 
totally  lost,  will  not  contribute  at  all.  Cargo  belonging  to  a 
shipowner  will  contribute  in  respect  of  its  enhanced  value  by 
having  been  carried  up  to  the  point  where  the  general 
average  6tct  took  place  {u).  If  only  freight  pro  raid  itineris 
is  earned,  that  alone  contributes  (a?).  On  the  same  principle, 
where  a  ship  was  chartered  at  so  much  a  month  to  sail  on 
successive  passages,  and  the  general  average  loss  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  last  passage,  it  was  held  in  the  United  States 
that  the  freight  on  which  contribution  was  to  be  assessed  was 
that  earned  in  the  last  passage  only,  as  that  alone  was  the 
freight  which  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  sacrifice  [y). 

In  Williams  v.  London  Ass.  Co.  {z),  a  ship  was  chartered 
for  the  voyage  out  and  home,  under  a  stipulation  that  no 
freight  was  to  be  paid  for  the  homeward  voyage  unless  she 
performed  her  voyage  out  and  home,  and  arrived  at  her  port 
of  departure  in  safety.  An  insurance  was  effected  on  the 
ship  for  the  outward  voyage  only,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
outward  voyage  a  general  average  loss  was  incurred  :  before 
the  trial  the  ship  had  arrived  at  her  home  port  of  departure 
and  earned  full  freight.  The  question  for  the  Court  was 
whether  imder  these  circumstances  the  whole  freight  was 
liable  to  contribute  for  the  general  average  incurred  on  the 
outward  voyage  :  the  Court  held  that  it  was,  on  the  ground 
that  the  whole  freight  payable  under  the  charter-party  was 
one  entire  and  indivisible  sum,  payable  for  the  use  of  the  ship 
out  and  home ;  therefore,  when  ultimately  earned,  having 
been  put  to  hazard  and  saved  by  the  measures  taken  for  the 
general  benefit,  it  ought  to  contribute  {a). 

This  decision,  after   undergoing  much  criticism  (6),  has 


cline  to  the  other  opinion,  viz.,  that 
a  separate  interest  is  thereby  created, 
which  is  insurable  either  as  advance 
freight,  eo  nomine ^  or  generally  as 
disbursements  on  cargo. 

(m)  Lowndes,  s.  71. 

{x)  Majrgrath  v.  Church  (1803),  1 
Gaines,  196. 


(y)  Spafford  r.  Dodge  (1817),  14 
Mass.  R.  66  ;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1387. 
(z)  (1813),  1  M.  &  S.  318. 

(a)  Williams  v.  London  Ass.  Co. 
(1813),  1  M.  &  S.  318.  See  per 
Bayley,  J.,  327. 

(b)  See  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem. 
316 ;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1387 ;  BaUy, 
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been  recently  approved  and  followed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  a  case  where  a  vessel  was  chartered  to  sail  from  Fleetwood 
to  Savannah,  and  thence  bring  a  cargo  of  cotton  to  a  home 
port,  freight  to  be  paid  on  right  delivery  of  the  cargo.  On 
her  outward  voyage  in  ballast  a  general  average  sacrifice 
became  necessary.  She  proceeded  to  Savannah,  loaded  her 
0€urgo  and  delivered  it,  and  received  the  freight.  It  was  held 
that  the  chartered  freight  was  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
general  average  sacrifice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  no  less 
at  risk  during  the  outward  vojage,  when  the  sacrifice  was 
made,  than  during  the  voyage  homewards  (c). 

Where  the  freight,  is  apportioned  in  the  charter-party 
between  the  outward  and  homeward  parts  of  the  voyage,  it 
would  seem  that  the  whole  or  a  part  should  contribute  accord- 
ing as  the  general  average  loss  occurred  on  the  outward  or 
homeward  passage.  A  fortiori  it  would  be  so  if  the  outward 
and  homeward  passages  were  separate  voyages,  whether 
under  the  same  charter-party  or  not. 

987.  The  question  of  the  liability  of  chartered  freight  to 
contribute  to  general  average  is  carefully  discussed  by 
Lowndes.  He  divides  charter-parties  for  this  purpose  into 
three  classes : — First :  Where  the  vessel  is  chartered  to  fetch 
or  carry  cargo  belonging  to  the  charterer.  In  this  case  his 
view  is  that  the  chartered  freight  contributes,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  cargo  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  general  average 
act.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  charter-party  provides  that 
the  ship  shall  go  to  a  foreign  port  to  bring  home  cargo  for 
the  charterer,  and  liberty  is  granted  to  the  shipowner  to  ship 
an  outward  cargo  for  his  own  benefit  instead  of  sending  the 

Qen.  Ay.   150—153 ;  Amoald,   2nd  the  answer  seems    to  be    that  the 

ed.  p.   956.      It  was  supported  by  proper    place    for    adjustment    was 

Lowndes,  Gen.  Av.  s.  71,  and  by  where  it  actuaUy  took  place,  i.e.,  at 

the  present  editors,  Amould,  7th  ed.  the  home  port. 

}   986.      Mr.   Carver,    s.   438,   asks  (c)  S.S.  Carisbrook  Co.  v.  London 

what  should  have  been  done  if  the  and  Provinoial  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1901] 

average  had  been   adjusted  at  the  2  K.  £.  861 ;  [1902]  2  K.  6.  681 

end  of  the  outward  voyage.     But  (C.  A.). 
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Sect.  987.  vessel  out  in  ballast  {d)y  Lowndes  is  still  of  opinion  that  the 
chartered  freight  should  contribute,  expressing  no  view  as  to 
the  liability  of  the  shipowner  also  to  contribute  in  respect  of 
the  profit  which  he  may  derive  from  the  liberty  so  reserved  to 
him.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  the  ship- 
owner is  also  liable  in  respect  of  such  profit. 

Secondly  :  Where  the  charterer  hires  the  ship  for  a  voyage, 
intending  to  make  what  he  can  out  of  the  adventure  by  letting 
out  her  space  to  shippers  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this  case 
the  chartered  freight  is  the  subject  of  contribution  until  an 
insurable  interest  is  acquired  in  the  cargo  which  it  is  intended 
to  carry ;  afterwards  it  is  the  actual  bill  of  lading  freight 
contracted  for  {e). 

Thirdly :  Where  the  vessel  is  hired  for  time,  or  for  a  series 
of  voyages,  by  a  charterer  who  proposes  to  work  her  for  his 
own  profit  as  owner.  Here  Lowndes'  view  is  that  the 
chartered  freight,  unless  the  contract  is  a  peculiarly  beneficial 
one  for  the  shipowner,  is  in  reality  all  part  of  the  value  of  the 
ship.  A  ship  is  meant  to  be  sailed  and  to  earn  freights,  and 
whether  or  not  she  is  enhanced  in  value  by  her  future  engage- 
ments, or  whether  or  not  her  owner  loses  anything  in  addition 
to  her  value  by  losing  his  ship,  depends  on  what  the  nature  of 
her  future  engagements  may  happen  to  be.  It  is  only  in 
respect  of  such  enhancement  in  value,  if  any,  that  the  ship- 
owner should,  in  Lowndes'  opinion,  be  required  to  contribute 
to  general  average  as  for  freight. 

Ulterior  988.  Lowndes  does  not  treat  expressly  of  the  general 

freight.  question  as  to  a  shipowner's  liability  to  contribute  for  freight 

expected  to  be  earned  by  the  vessel's  engagements  for  the 

future.    A  vessel  may,  at  the  time  of  a  general  average  act, 

be  performing  one  contract  of  carriage,  and  may  have  one  or 

{d}  See  the  cases  cited  in  the  pre-  freights  were  to  amount  to  less  than 

ceding  section.  the  chartered  freight,  it  is  difficult  to 

{e)  This  is  apparently  in  accord-  see  why  the  latter,  if  it  has  been 

anoe  with  the  practice  of  average  saved  by  the  sacrifice,  should  not  be 

adjusters.    But  if  the  bill  of  lading  the  freight  to  contribute. 
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more  separate  engagements  booked  for  some  time  in  advance.  Sect.  988. 
Prom  the  view,  however,  which  he  expresses  as  to  his  third 
class  of  charter-parties,  it  appears  that  the  primary  subject  of 
contribution  would  be  the  freight  actually  being  earned,  and 
that  the  future  freights  would  only  contribute  in  respect  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  contracts  relating  to  them  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  ship.  The  Association  of  Average  Adjusters 
agree  that  the  present  freight  should  contribute,  but  exempt 
all  other,  by  providing  "  that  when  at  the  time  of  a  general 
average  act  the  vessel  has  on  board  cargo  shipped  under 
charter-party  or  bills  of  lading  (/),  and  is  also  under  a  separate 
charter  to  load  another  cargo  after  the  cargo  then  in  course  of 
carriage  has  been  discharged,  the  ulterior  chartered  freight 
shall  not  contribute  to  the  general  average." 

989.  From  the  second  principle  Iff)  it  follows  that,  in  order  Only  the  net 

.       ,  ,  .  1    p         ,  ,  freight,  after 

to  ascertain  the  amoimt  at  which  freight  ought  to  contribute,  deducting  all 
the  wages  of  the  master  and  crew  earned  between  the  date  of  ^mi^it^  is 
the  sacrifice  and  the  termination  of  the  voyage  {g)  ought  to  be  *^  oontnbute. 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  freight,  for  they  are 
part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  earning  freight,  and  must, 
in  any  case,  be  paid  out  of  it  (A). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  the  first  ship  is  disabled,  and 
the  cargo  is  sent  on  in  a  second,  the  excess  of  freight  for  the 
entire  voyage,  over  that  paid  to  the  substituted  ship,  alone 
forms  the  contributory  value  of  freight.  Hence,  where  the 
shipowner,  in  such  case,  is  obliged  to  pay  the  same  or  a  higher 
freight  for  the  hire  of  the  second  ship  than  he  was  to  receive 
for  the  use  of  the  first,  then,  in  case  the  loss  occurred  before 
the  transhipment,  no  contribution  is  due  for  freight,  because 
no  freight  in  such  case  is  finally  received  by  the  shipowner,  or 
saved  by  the  sacrifice  (i).     The  practical  rule,  therefore,  is, 

(/)  The  rule  does  not  expressly  (/*)  Ante^  \  985. 

proTide  for  the  case  where  the  ship  (^)  Lowndes,  s.  75. 

is  subject  to  the  first  charter-party,  (A)  Stevens,  Average,  63 ;  2  Phil- 

but   no    cargo    has    actually    been  lips,  s.  1389. 

shipped  thereunder.     Bat  it  is  con-  («)  So  decided  in  America.    Searle 

oeived  that  the  same  principle  would  v,  Scovell  (1819),  4  Johns.  Ch.  G. 

be  applied.  218  ;  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1388. 
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Sect.  989.    that  freight  contributes  to  general  average  upon  its  net  value, 
after  deducting  the  wages  of  the  master  and  crew  (k). 


Goods  contri- 
bnte  on  their 
net  value  at 
the  time  and 
place  of 
adjustment. 


The  port  of 
adjustment  is 
generaUy  the 
port  of  desti- 
nation. 


But  it  may  be 
the  port  of 
departure. 


990.  like  ship  and  freight,  goods  contribute  upon  the 
value  finally  saved  out  of  what  was  at  risk  at  the  time  of  the 
sacrifice ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  as  they 
come  into  the  hands  of  their  owners,  at  the  place  and  time  of 
adjustment  (/). 

That  place,  if  possible,  is  the  port  of  discharge,  and  the 
time  of  making  it  is  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  ship's 
arrival  there.  Hence,  the  general  practical  rule  is,  That 
goods  contribute  on  their  actual  net  value,  i,e,,  on  their  market 
price  at  the  port  of  adjustment,  less  freight,  duty  and  expenses 
of  landing  (m). 

In  case  of  a  general  average  loss  at  the  outset  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  ship  in  consequence  putting  back  into  the 
port  of  loading,  the  adjustment  should  be  settled  there ;  and 
in  such  case  the  contributory  value  of  the  goods  will  be 
"  their  cost  on  board  without  insurance,''  i.e.,  the  amoimt  of 
tradesmen's  bills  and  shipping  charges,  ''such  being  the  value 
at  risk"  (n). 

When  the  adjustment  is  settled  abroad,  the  contributory 
value  of  the  goods  should  be  their  market  price  at  the  foreign 
port  if  this  be  ascertainable ;  if  not,  their  value  there,  to  be 
estimated  in  the  best  way  possible,  as  in  case  of  ship  (o). 


{k)  The  rule  of  practice  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Average  Ad- 
justers is :  * '  That  freight  at  the  risk 
of  the  shipowner  shall  contribute  to 
general  average  upon  its  gross 
amount,  deducting  the  whole  of,  and 
no  more  than,  such  port  charges  as 
the  shipowner  shall  incur  after  the 
date  of  the  general  average  act,  and 
such  wages  of  the  crew  as  the  ship- 
owner shall  become  liable  for  after 
that  date." 

(/)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  298  ; 
Stevens,  Average,  49. 


{m)  Stevens,  Average,  48 ;  Benecke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  301  ;  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1 394 ;  Lowndes,  s.  70.  Salvage 
or  particular  charges  payable  in 
respect  of  the  gfoods  must  be  de- 
ducted :  The  Eliza  Lines  (1900),  102 
Fed.  R.  184,  afPd.  (1902),  114  Fed. 
R.  307  ;  Carver,  s.  419. 

(w)  Fletcher  v,  Alexander  (1868), 
L.  R.  3  C.  P.  375 ;  Stevens,  Aver- 
age, 47;  Lowndes,  s.  70;  and  cf. 
2  Phillips,  8.  1365,  and  case  there 
dted,  antef  }  981,  note  (o). 

(o)  Of.  ante,  §  984. 
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If  the  sacrifice  to  be  contributed  for  consists  of  a  jettison  or    Sect.  990. 
sale  of  goods  for  the  general  benefit,  then,  on  the  principle  The  value  of 
already  illustrated  in  the  case  of  ship  and  freight,  the  esti-  tison^or  sold 
mated  net  value  of  the  goods  jettisoned  or  sold  must  be  added  ^^^^^^^ 
to  the  net  value  of  the  goods  saved,  and  the  whole  will  be  the  of  the  goods 
contributory  value  of  the  goods  (;^). 

Thus,  let  the  net  value  of  the  goods  saved,  deduct- 
ing freight,  be        £1,000 

Add  net  value  of  the  goods  jettisoned,  &c.,  deduct- 
ing freight,  &c. 100 

Value  of  goods  to  contribute         -         -         -  £1,100 


If  the  ffoods  saved  are  deteriorated  or  dameured,  by  the  Damaged 

.  ,  o      '     ./  goods  must 

perils  of  the  sea,  after  the  sacrifice,  they  must,  of  course,  be  be  taken  at 
taken  at  such  deteriorated  value,  for  such  is  their  value  as  val^e,  unie^ 
finally  saved  {q) ;  if,  however,  they  have  been  damaged  by  ca^™b7?he 
the  very  sacrifice  for  which  contribution  is  claimed,  then  they  sacrifice. 
m\ist  be  taken  at  their  vedue  as  sound,  for  this  damage  is 
made  good  to  them  in  contribution  (r). 

When  the  shipper  pays  freight  in  advance  at  the  outset  of  Freight  paid 
the  voyage  the  owner  of  the  goods  contributes  in  respect 
thereof  («).     Whether  or  not  such  contribution  is  properly 
regarded    as    an    additional    tax    upon    the    goods  is  not 
clear  (^). 

991.  By  way  of  illustrating  what  has  preceded,  the  follow-  Example  of  a 
ing  example,  in  figures,  of  a  general  average  adjustment,  average 

adjustment. 

{p)  Stevens,  Average,  48.  ever,  seems  now  to  be  settled  by  the 

{q)  Fletcher  v.  Alexander  (1868),  case  above  cited.    As  regards  freight 

L.  R.  3  C.  P.  375;  Benecke,  Pr.  of  at  the  risk  of  a  charterer,  it  is  ex- 

Indem.  298.  presslj  provided  by  a  rule  of  the 

(r)  Stevens,  Average,  48.  Association    of    Average   Adjusters 

(«)  Frayes,  or  Trayes   r.   Worms  that  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 

(1866),  19  C.  B.  N.  8.  159;  34  L.  J.  for  wages  and  port  charges  except 

C.  P.  274 ;  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  in  the  case  of  charters  in  which  the 

314.    Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  959,  follow-  wages  and  port  charges  are  payable 

ing  Phillips,  voL  ii.  s.  1401)  was  of  a  by  the  charterer. 

contrary  opinion.    The  point,  how-  (t)  See  ante,  §  986,  n.  {(}. 
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Sect.  991.    settled  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  destination,  is 
taken,  with  a  few  alterations,  from  Abbott  on  Shipping : — 


VaLUATIOW  op  LO68B8. 

Goods  of  A.  jettisoned £600 

Damage  done  to  goods  of  B.  bj 

the  jettison    200 

Freight  of  A.'s  goods  jettisoned    100 
Price   of   a   new   cable, 

anchor  and  mast £300 

Deduct  one-third  new  for 

old<M)    100 

200 

Expense  of  bringing  the  ship 

off  the  sands 50 

Pilotage  and  expenses  of  going 

into  and  out  of  the  port  where 

the  ship  put  in  to  refit    ....     100 

Expenses  there  {x)    26 

Adjusting  this  average   4 

Postage 1 

Total  amount  of  losses  to  be 

contributed  for    £1,180 


Valitb  of  AsnoLBS  to  oomtbibdtb. 

Goods  of  A.  jettisoned £500 

Net  value  of  the  g^oods  of 
B.,  deducting  freight  and 
charges,  and  including 
amount  made  g^ood  in  gene- 
ral average 1,000 

Ditto  of  the  goods  of  G 500 

Ditto  ditto  D 2,000 

Ditto  ditto  E 6,000 

Value  of  the  ship £2,000 

Net  freight,  deducting 
wages  and  charges..       800 

2,800 


Total  of  oontributory  values.. £1 1,800 


Then,  as  11,H00/.  :  1,180/.  ::  100/.  :  10/.,  therefore  each 
person  will  lose  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  interest  in 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo. 

Thus  A.  loses  50/.,  B.  100/.,  C.  50/.,  D.  200/.,  E.  600/.,  the 
shipowners  280/. 

The  shipowners,  therefore,  are  to  pay  towards  the  contribu- 
tion 280/. ;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  480/.  (i.e.,  freight,  100/. ; 


(m)  Only  one- sixth  is  now  aUowed 
in  respect  of  cables,  and  nothing  off 
the  price  of  a  new  anchor. 

{x)  The  loss,  to  repair  which  the 


ship  put  in  to  refit,  being  general 
average,  and  assuming  Atwood  r. 
SeUar  ( (1880),  4  Q.  B.  D.  342 ;  5 
Q.  B.  D.  286)  to  be  good  law. 
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mast,   cable,  and  anchors  sacrificed,  200/. ;    disbursements.    Sect.  991. 

180/.) :  on  the  whole,  therefore, 

£ 

The  shipowners  are  actually  to  receive     -         -        -     200 

A.  contributes  50/.,  but  is  to  be  paid  500/. — actually 
receives ---    460 

B.  contributes  100/.,  but  is  to  be  paid  200/. — actually 
receives     ------.-     100 


Total  to  be  actually  received 

On  the  other  hand,  C,  D.,  and  E.  \  C.  - 
have  lost  nothing,  and  are  to  >  D.  - 
pay  as  before,  viz. : —  /  E.    - 

Total  to  be  actually  paid  - 


-£750 


-  60 
.  200 
.    500 


.  £750 


This  amount  is  exactly  equal  to  the  total  to  be  actually 
received,  and  must  be  paid  to  each  person  entitled  to  contri- 
bution in  rateable  proportion. 

992.  The  proper  place  for  the  adjustment  of  general 
average  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ship's  port  of  destina- 
tion or  discharge.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  ship 
may  have  more  than  one  destination,  and  be  carrying  cargo  to 
be  discharged  at  more  than  one  place,  and  even  at  places  in 
different  countries  with  different  laws.  In  such  a  case  the 
questions  as  to  where  an  adjustment  is  to  take  place,  on  what 
values,  and  according  to  what  law,  are  some  of  many  difficult 
points  that  may  arise,  and  there  ia  no  judicial  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  is,  however,  discussed  very  clearly  and  care- 
fully by  Mr.  Carver  (y),  and  also  by  Lowndes  (s),  to  whose 
pages  the  reader  is  referred.  Mr.  Carver's  view  on  the 
whole  is  that  the  ultimate  port  of  the  voyage  should  as  a  rule 
be  regarded,  and  that  the  adjustment  should  be  there  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  arrived  values.  Lowndes  gives  a  useful 
illustration  of  what  was  actually  done  in  a  recent  case  of 


Place  of  ad- 
jostment  and 
foreign 
adjustment. 

Where  should 
a  loss  be  ad- 
justed where 
the  vessel  is 
carrying 
cargo  for 
different 
destinations  ? 


(y)  Carriage  by  Sea,  s.  425. 


(«)  Gen.  Av.  pp.  271—275,  b,  62, 
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Sect.  992.  some  importance,  where,  however,  the  adjustment  was  agreed 
to  without  litigation.  Apart  from  complications  of  this 
nature,  the  rule  is,  that  where  the  port  of  destination  happens 
to  he  a  foreign  port,  the  general  average  loss  is  adjusted 
there,  according  to  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country  to  which 
such  foreign  port  belongs;  and  the  adjustment  so  made  is 
called  a  foreign  adjustment  (a).  If  the  adventure  be  broken 
up  at  an  intermediate  port,  either  of  necessity  or  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  that  port  becomes  in  effect  the  port  of  dis- 
charge, and  the  place  therefore  for  adjusting  the  general 
average.  But  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  termination  of 
the  voyage,  by  necessity  or  consent,  at  an  intermediate  port, 
an  adjustment  mfide  at  such  port,  without  the  express  consent 
of  all  parties  concerned,  will  not  be  binding  on  them  (ft). 

It  has  also  been  already  observed  that  there  is  great 
diversity  in  the  practice  of  different  countries  with  regard  to 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  included  in  general  average ;  some- 
times losses  are  included  and  charged  for  which  are  general 
average  in  the  country  where  the  adjustment  is  settled,  but 
not  so  in  the  country  where  the  charter-party  was  entered 
into  and  the  policy  of  insurance  effected ;  and  sometimes  a 
different  proportion  of  contribution  is  assessed  in  the  foreign 
port  from  what  would,  imder  similar  circumstances,  have  been 
assessed  in  the  home  port. 

993,  In  either  case  two  questions  arise : — First,  are  the  co- 
adventurers  themselves  bound  by  the  foreign  adjustment? 
Secondly,  are  the  underwriters  bound  by  it  P 
The  parties  to      With  regard  to  the  first  question  there  is  now  no  contro- 
are  bound  by    versy  amougst  jurists,  for,  as  it  is  expi'essed  by  Story,  J., 
ad^uTt^nt      "  When  a  case  of  general  average  occurs,  if  it  is  settled  in  the 
foreign  port  of  destination,  or  in  any  other  foreign  port  where 

(a)  Simmonds  v'  White  (1824),  2  Ocean  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1874),  L.  R. 

B.  &  Cr.  805.  9  C.  P.  695  ;  10  C.  P.  414  ;  and,  for 

'  {b)  As  to  what  justifies  the  termi-  an  extreme  case  upon  the  facts,  see 

nation  of  the  voyage  at  an  interme-  Hill  v.  Wilson  (1879),  4  C.  P.  D. 

diate  port,  cf.  Fletcher  v.  Alexander  S29. 
(1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  375  ;  Mayro  v. 
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hat  ilie  underwriters  should  in  no  case  be  bound  by  a  f  orragn 
kdjustment,  when  either  the  items  of  the  loss  or  the  modes  of 
.pportionment  are  different  from  what  they  would  have  been 
lad  the  adjostment  been  settled  in  a  home  port  {h). 

There  have  not  been  very  many  decisions  on  thijB  point 
Q  English  Courts — no  doubt  owing  to  ihe  fact  that  it 
las  for  some  time  been  the  regular  practice  to  insert  in 
olicies  a  special  clause,  known  as  the  Foreign  General 
Lverage  Clause,  by  which  the  parties  expressly  provide  for 
lie  contingency  of  an  adjustment  being  made  abroad.  The 
Cfect  of  thiB  clause  will  be  discussed  later.  At  present  the 
oint  for  consideration  is  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  a 
>reign  adjustment,  where  there  is  no  such  clause  in  ihe 
olicy. 

The  true  rule,  to  be  gathered  from  general  reasonings  and 
lom  the  tenor  of  the  few  decisions  there  are  on  this  subject, 
ppears  to  be  this : — 

1.  That  the  underwriter  is  in  all  cases  bound  by  a  foreign 
Ijustment  of  general  average,  when  it  is  rightly  settled 
xx>rding  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  foreign  port  (t). 

2.  But  that,  unless  it  is  clearly  proved  to  have  been  settled 
I  strict  conformity  with  such  laws  and  usages,  he  is  in  no 
kse  bound  thereby,  if  it  would  not  be  general  average  in  this 
>untry. 

995.  Thus,  where  the  assured  (owner  of  goods)  had  been 
impelled  to  pay,  under  a  foreign  adjustment  settled  at  Pisa, 

(A)  See,  espedallj,  Stevens,  Aver-  arose  from  a  peril  inBured  against, 

-e,   71,   72.      Phillips    appears  to  See   Harris  v.   Scaramanga  (1872), 

mit  that  the  underwriters  would  L.  B.  7  G.  P.  per  Brett,  J.,  at  p.  496, 

bound,  even  though  the  contri-  citing  2  Phillips,  Ins.  88.  1353, 1409. 

tion  should  be  differently  appor-  1414  ;     also    the    Mar.    Ins.    Act, 

•ned,  provided  the  losses  adjusted  s.  66,  sub-s.  6,  infra,  ^  997,  note  (y}. 

general  average  would  be  either  For  what  is  an  adjustment  according 

aeral  or  particular  average  at  the  to  the  law  of  the  foreign  port,  see 

me  port,  but  not  otherwise.  2  Phil-  the  judgments  of  Kennedy,  J.,  and 

B,  Ins.  s.  1414.  Stirling,  L.  J.,  in  De  Hart  r.  Com- 

i)  Provided  always  that  the  loss  pania,  &c.  *'  Aurora,"  [1903]  1  K.B. 

ich    is    declared  by  the  foreign  109  ;  2  E.  B.  503,  post,  }  1000. 
ustment  to  be   general  average 
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in  respect  of  losaes,  some  of  which  would  not  have  been  Sect.  996. 
general  average  in  this  country,  and  upon  contributory  values,  Newman  v. 
differently  computed  from  what  they  would  have  been  m  this 
country  (the  goods  being  assessed  at  their  full  value,  the  ship 
at  one-half,  the  freight  at  one-third),  yet,  as  it  clearly 
appeared  in  evidence  that  all  the  losses  in  respect  of  which 
the  claim  was  allowed  were  general  average  at  Pisa,  and  that 
the  apportionment  of  loss  was  correct  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile usage  of  that  place,  the  assured  was  allowed  to  recover 
against  his  underwriter  the  full  proportionable  amount  of  his 
claim  {k). 

So,  where  the  holder  of  a  respondentia  bond  (on  a  Danish  J^P^^®  *• 
ship),  who  would  not  have  been  liable  to  general  average  at 
all  in  this  country,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  contribution  under 
a  foreign  adjustment,  settled  in  Denmark,  satisfactory  evidence 
having  been  given  that  it  was  the  law  and  practice  in  Denmark 
that  holders  of  respondentia  bonds  should  contribute  in  general 
average,  he  recovered  against  his  underwriters  (/). 

In  both  these  oases  there  was  clear  evidence  that  the  adjust-  Where,  how- 
ment  was  correct  according  to  the  law  and  practice  of  the  a  proper  case 
port  where  it  was  settled,  and  it  was  also  clear  that  the  port  ^  fire^ieral 

r  ^  A  average 

where  it  was  in  fact  settled  was  the  proper  port  for  settlement,  according  to 

the  laws  and 

If,  however,  either  of  these  facts  be  not  satisfactorily  estab-  usages  of  the 
lished,  the  underwriter  will  not  be  boimd  by  the  foreign  th^iSCT-  ' 
adjustment,  whenever,  either  in  the  items  or  the  apportion-  ^*®I  i^  ^^^ 
ment  of  the  loss,  it  differs  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  foreign 

.  adjustment. 

settled  in  his  own  coxmtry  (m). 

996.  Thus,  where  the  owner  of  iroods  insured  from  London  Power  v. 

°  Whitmore. 

to  Lisbon  was  compelled,  under  a  foreign  adjustment,  settled 
in  Lisbon,  to  pay  a  contribution  for  losses  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  country,  do  not  belong  to  general  average— 
and  no  sufficient  proof  was  given  that,  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Lisbon,  such  losses  were  treated  as  general  average  there — 

(k)  Newman  v,  Oazalet,  2  Park,       898. 
900.  (m)  Hill  V,  Wilson  (1879),  4  C.  P. 

(/)  Walpole  r.  Ewer  (1789),  2 Park,      D.  329  ;  2  PhiUips,  s.  1414. 

4h2 
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Sect.  996. 


Harris*. 
Soaramanga. 


it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  could  not  recover 
from  his  underwriter  his  proportionate  amount  of  the  sum 
so  paid  (w). 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  case,  as  has  been  some- 
times supposed,  that  underwriters  in  this  country  can  in  no 
oase  be  bound  by  a  foreign  adjustment;  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  puts  his  judgment  entirely  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  contained  no  allegation  of  fact,  as  to  its  being  the  law  or 
usage  at  lisbon  to  treat  losses  and  expenses  of  the  kind 
charged  for  as  the  subjects  of  general  average  (o). 

Finally,  the  view  of  the  law  as  above  stated  was  confirmed 
in  Harris  t?.  Scaramanga :  "  Now,  I  think,  it  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  upon  such  a  policy  "  (i.<».,  a  policy  containing  no 
special  foreign  adjustment  clause)  '^  English  imderwriters  are 
bound  by  the  foreign  adjustment  as  an  adjustment,  if  made 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  made. 
They  are  bound,  although  the  contributions  are  apportioned 
between  the  different  interests  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
English  mode,  or  though  matters  are  brought  into  or  omitted 
from  general  average  which  would  not  be  so  treated  in 
England  "(;?). 

The  law  in  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  appears  to 
be  to  the  same  effect  (q). 


(ft)  Power  V.  WMtmore  (1816),  4 
M.  &  S.  141.  In  Harris  v.  Soara- 
manga (1872),  L.  R.  7  G.  P.  at 
p.  495,  Brett,  L.  J.,  hints  at  disap- 
proYal  of  this  decision. 

(o)  See  per  Lnsh,  J.,  in  Dent  v. 
Smith  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at 
pp.  460,  461. 

(p)  Harris  v.  Scaramanga  (1872), 
L.  R.  7  C.  P.  at  p.  496,  per  Brett,  J. 
In  Hendricks  v.  Australasian  Ins. 
Co.  (1874),  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  at  p.  468, 
the  same  learned  Judge  seems  to  use 
expressions  to  a  somewhat  different 
effect.  See  also  Mavro  v.  Ocean 
Mar.  Ins.  O).  (1874),  L.  R.  9  0.  P. 
596  ;  10  C.  P.  414  ;  Stewart  r.  West 
India  Co.  (1873),  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  88, 


362 ;  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]  P. 
108. 

(q)  3  Kent,  Com.  243 ;  see  also  the 
oases  collected  in  2  Phillips,  Ins. 
s.  1414.  Phillips  classifies  tiie  cases 
under  three  heads:  1.  Where  the 
foreign  adjustment  merely  varies 
the  proportions  of  the  oontrihution. 

2.  Where  it  hrings  into  general 
average  what  by  the  Ux  loci  eontraetiU 
is  particular  average,  and  vice  versi. 

3.  Where  it  brings  into  general  aver- 
age what,  by  the  lex  loeiy  is  neither 
general  nor  particular  average.  Ad- 
mitting the  liability  of  the  under- 
writer in  the  two  former  clas8es  of 
cases,  he  disputes  it  in  the  third.  See 
also  3aily,  General  Avera^,  199, 
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997.  Such,  then,  being  the  positioiji  apart  from  any  special    Sect.  997. 
clause  in  the  policy,  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  The  Foreign 
the  foreign  general  average  clause  above  referred  to.     This  dJnae.  ^ 
clause  for  many  years  ran  substantially  as  follows  :  '^  G-eneral 
average  and  salvage  charges  payable  as  per  official  foreign 
adjustment  if  so  made  up,  or  per  York- Antwerp  Rules  if  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  of  aflfreightment.*'    As  regards  Its  object, 
the  object  with  which  this  clause  was  introduced  into  policies 
there  have  been  two  views :  (1)  That,  there  being  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  cases  above  cited  from  Park  (r)  sufficiently 
established  the  law  as  above  laid  down,  the  clause  was  only 
inserted  in  order  to  remove  all  such  doubts,  or,  in  other  words,   • 
in  order  to  avoid  running  the  risk  of  the  Pisa  («)  case  being 
considered  bad  law.     (2)  That  the  clause  was  intended  to  do 
something  more,  and  to  give  the  foreign  adjustment  some 
further  eflPect  than  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  decisions  on 
poHoies  which  did  not  contain  such  a  clause. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  two  views,  arguments  of 
considerable  strength  were  formerly  urged,  and  such  was 
apparently  the  view  of  Lord  Blackburn  (t).  But  the  latter 
view  was  clearly  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  in 
Hiiris  9.  Scaramanga  (ti),  and  this  decision  has  been  recently 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  {x).  The  latter  view, 
therefore,  is  the  authoritative  view  of  our  Courts. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  even  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  foreign  adjustment  clause,  a  foreign  adjustment,  if 
properly  made,  binds  an  English  underwriter,  even  though 
the  contribution  is  thereby  assessed  in  different  proportions 
than  it  would  have  been  assessed  by  I}^glish  law,  and  even 
tiiough  matters  are  thereby  included  or  excluded  as  general 
average  which  English  law  would  have  treated  differently. 


(r)  Newman  v.  Cazalet  and  Wal-  {u)  L.  R.  7  0.  P.  481.    See  eepe- 

pole  V.  Ewer,  ubi  tnpra.  ciallj  the  jadg^ent  of  Brett,  J.,  at 

{«)  Newman  v,  Oazalet.  p.  498. 

(Q  See  Mayro  r.  Ocean  Co.  (1875),  {z)    In    De    Hart   v,    Ck)mpania 

L.  R.  10  C.  P.  at  p.  418.    See  also  Anonima  **  Aurora,"  [1903]  2  K.  B. 

lIoArthor,  Mar.  Ins.  208.  603. 
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e  is  under  such  ciroumstanoes  one  defence  open  to 
rwriters,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  adjustment, 
LOW  that  the  loss,  which  is  declared  by  such  adjust- 
be  general  average,  did  not  arise  from  any  of  the 
irered  by  the  policy  (y).  It  has  been  decided  that 
tion  of  the  foreign  adjustment  clause  has  the  effect 
ing  the  underwriter  even  of  this  defence. 

n  Harris  v.  Scaramanga  (z)  it  appeared  that  the 
djustment  not  only  assessed  contribution  on  different 
3  from  English  law,  but  also  included,  under  the 
general  average,  losses  and  expenses  which,  whether 
roperly  the  subject  of  contribution  as  between  the 
fo,  and  freight,  would  not  apart  from  the  clause  be 
►le  from  underwriters,  inasmuch  as  they  arose  from 
ich  were  not  insured  against  at  all.  The  facts  of  the 
e  as  follow: — ^A  cargo  of  rye  was  insured  from 
J  to  Bremen.  The  policy  contained  the  usual 
dum, "  Com,  &c.  warranted  free  from  average  unless 
5r  the  ship  be  stranded,"  &c.  ;  and  in  the  margin 
following  conditions: — "To  pay  general  average 
>reign  statement,  if  so  made  up.  Warranted  free 
rticular  average  imless  the  ship  be  stranded,  &c. 
Bd  free  from  capture  and  seizure."  After  leaving 
J,  the  vessel  having  encountered  severe  weather  was 
i  to  put  into  two  several  ports  for  repair,  at  each  of 
le  captain,  in  order  to  obtain  fimds  to  put  her  in  a 
L  to  continue  her  voyage,  gave  a  bottomry  bond  on 
ght  and  cargo.  On  arrival  at  Bremen  the  consignees 
Lrgo  paid  the  whole  amoimt  in  order  to  obtain  de- 
Lc  captain  having  no  funds.  The  ship  was  eventually 
be  instance  of  the  consignees,  but  sold  for  663/.  less 


he  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  b.  66,  incarred  for  the  purpose  of  aToiding, 

In  the  absence  of  express  or  in  oonneotion  with  the  avoidanoe 

»  the  insurer  is  not  liable  of,  a  peril  insured  against.'* 
leral  average  loss  or  con-  (z)  (1872),  L.  B.  7  0.  P.  481. 

vhere   the   loss  was   not 
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than  was  certified  by  the  average  stater  at  Bremen  to  be  the  Sect.  998. 
ship's  proportion  of  liability  on  the  bonds.  A  supplemental 
average  statement  was  subsequently  made  at  Bremen,  in 
which  this  sum  was  stated  as  "  the  amoimt  which  the  cargo 
had  to  pay  as  additional  bottomry  debt "  to  the  holders  of 
the  bonds,  and  it  was  admitted  that  "  such  a  loss  is  treated  at 
Bremen  as  a  general  average  loss,  and  not  as  a  particular 
average  loss."  The  action  was  brought  upon  the  policy  to 
recover  the  663/.  as  for  a  general  average  loss,  stated  so  to  be 
by  the  foreign  adjustment.  The  main  defence  was  that  even 
assuming  the  loss  to  be  a  general  average  loss  by  the  law  of 
Bremen,  it  was  not  due  to  any  peril  insured  against,  but 
merely  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  of  the  captain.  Bovill, 
C.  J.,  however,  delivering  the  judgment  of  himself  and 
Keating,  J.,  held  that  the  question,  whether  the  claim  in 
this  case  was  to  be  considered  as  general  average  for  which 
the  underwriters  were  liable,  was  to  be  determined  not  by 
the  Court,  but  by  the  foreign  stater.  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  general  effect  of  the  memorandum  is  to  make  the  under- 
writers liable,  as  for  general  average,  for  whatever  the  owners 
of  the  goods  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  that  account  by 
the  foreign  statement  of  adjustment.  This  memorandum  was 
probably  introduced  in  order  to  avoid  all  questions,  not  only 
as  to  the  propriety  of  particular  items  being  treated  as  the 
subjects  of  general  average,  but  also  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  apportionment."  "  Under  the  terms  of  this  policy,  the 
underwriters  and  the  assured  have  both  agreed  to  accept  the 
adjustment  and  statement  of  the  average  stater  in  the  foreign 
port,  if  and  when  made,  as  conclusive  between  them,  both  in 
principle  and  details,  as  to  the  loss  which  the  underwriters 
are  to  imdertake  in  respect  of  general  average,  subject  to  the 
exception  of  any  matters,  such  as  capture  or  seizure,  which 
are  excluded  by  the  express  terms  of  the  policy"  {a),  and 
later  (6),  "  If  the  defendants'  contention  be  correct,  it  would 
equally  have  entitled  them  to  dispute  each  item  in  the  original 

(a)  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  at  p.  489.  (b)  At  p.  491. 
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Sect.  998.  average  Btatement  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  properly 
the  subject  of  general  average,  or  that  it  did  not  arise  from 
any  of  the  perils  covered  by  the  policy.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  policy  and  memo- 
randum were  that  all  such  questions  should  be  excluded  in  all 
cases  where  a  foreign  statement  of  general  average  had  been 
made  up,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  at  the  proper  port  of  adjust* 
ment  abroad ;  and  that  the  imderwriters  by  this  policy,  as 
between  themselves  and  the  assured,  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
the  opinioD  and  decision  of  the  foreign  average  stater,  both  as 
to  facts  and  law,  on  the  subject  of  the  general  average  in  the 
statement  which  he  might  make  up  in  the  foreign  port." 

Opinion  of  999-  Brett,  J.,  also    gave    judgment    in  favour  of    the 

tolffe^of*     assured,   though   on   a   somewhat    narrower    ground.      He 
Foreign  agreed   that   the   loss  was    not  a  general   average   loss   by 

Clanae.  English  law,  and   that   it  was  not   due  to  a  peril  insured 

against.  He  then  expresses  the  opinion,  after  discussing  such 
authority  as  there  is  on  the  point,  that  even  where  a  policy 
contains  no  foreign  adjustment  clause  an  EngUsh  imderwriter 
is  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  foreign  adjustmeot  to  pay  what 
such  adjustment  declares  to  be  general  average,  though  not 
general  average  by  English  law ;  but  that  this  liability  only 
attaches  where  the  general  average  loss  is  due  to  a  peril 
insured  against.  Such  being  the  effect  of  an  ordinary  policy, 
some  additional  effect,  he  continues,  must  be  given  to  the 
clause,  in  order  that  its  insertion  may  not  be  meaningless,  and 
the  only  way  to  give  such  efiEect  to  the  clause  is  to  say  that  it 
was  intended  to  meet  such  a  case  as  the  one  before  the  Court. 
Where,  therefore,  by  foreign  law  a  loss  is  a  general  average 
loss,  and  where  by  such  law  a  general  average  loss  is, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  general  average  loss, 
properly  chargeable  to  underwriters,  whether  or  not  the  peril 
which  caused  such  loss  is  covered  by  the  policy  in  question,  a 
foreign  adjustment  which,  in  accordance  with  such  law, 
charges  the  loss  against  an  English  underwriter  is  binding  on 
the  underwriter,  if  he  has  agreed  to  accept  a  foreign  adjust- 
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ment,  even  though  he  in  his  policy  has  never  granted  proteo-    Sect.  999. 
tion  against  the  peril  to  which  the  loss  was  due  (c). 

It  is  not  proposed  to  criticise  this  decision  except  by  pointing  CritioiBm  of 
out  that  the  members  of  the  Court  were  all  of  opinion  that 
if  the  general  average  loss  had  been  caused  by  a  peril 
expressly  excepted  in  the  policy,  such  as  capture  or  seizure, 
the  underwriters  would  not  have  been  liable  in  respect  thereof, 
whatever  might  be  the  tenor  of  the  foreign  adjustment.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  this  reservation  can  logically 
be  maintained.  There  seems  no  difference  in  principle 
between  perils  which  are  excepted  from  the  policy  by  express 
words,  and  perils  which  are  excepted  therefrom  by  omission 
to  include  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  Courts  may  some 
day  hold,  notwithstanding  the  dicta  to  the  contrary  in  Harris 
V.  Scaramanga,  that  the  foreign  adjustment  clause  renders 
underwriters  liable  to  reimburse  a  general  average  contribu- 
tion, even  if  occasioned  by  a  peril  expressly  excepted. 

1000.  The  question  of  the  constraction  of  this  clause  was  De  Hart  v, 
re-opened  in  a  recent  case(rf),  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  "^SSow^*' 
adopted  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  judgment  of  Bovill,  C.  J., 
and  Keating,  J.,  in  Harris  v.  Scaramanga  (e),  and  held  that 
by  reason  of  the  clause  a  foreign  adjustment  made  in  good 
faith  is  conclusive  between  the  underwriters  and  the 
assured  (/).  The  following  were  the  facts  of  this  case :  The 
plaintifiEs'  ship  was  chartered  to  carry  from  Pensacola  to 
Antwerp  a  cargo  of  timber,  including  (as  is  usual  in  this 
trade)  a  deck  load ;  and  the  charter-party  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clause :  "  In  case  of  average  the  same  to  be  settled 
according  to  York- Antwerp    Rules,   18(^0,  excepting  that 

{e)  Harris  r.  Scaramanga  (1872),  (d)  De  Hart  v.  Compania  Anonima 

L.  R.  7  C.  P.  481.    It  seems  that  *•  Aurora,"  [190.3]  1  K.  B.  109;  2 

the  daim  in  Greer  v,  Poole  (1880),  E.  B.  503  (C.  A.). 

6  Q.  B.  D.  272,  oould  have  been  {e)  (1872),  L.  R.  7  0.  P.  481. 

reoorered,  had  the  amount  only  been  (/)  For  an  American  decision  to 

included  as  general  averagfe  in  the  the  same  effect  on  a  similar  clause, 

foreign  statement.  See  also  Bobinows  see  International  Nay.  Ck>.  v.  Sea  Ins. 

9.  Swing's  Trustees  (1876),  3  Ct.  of  Go.  (1903),  124  Fed.  R.  93;  (1904), 

SeM.  Gas.  (4th  series)  1134.  129  Fed.  R.  13. 
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Sect.  1000.  jettison  of  deck  cargo  (and  the  freight  thereon)  for  the 
common  safety  shall  be  allowable  as  general  average." 
During  the  voyage  it  became  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  her  cargo,  in  consequence  of  perils  insured  against, 
to  jettison  part  of  the  deck-load.  Under  B>ule  I.  of  the 
York- Antwerp  Rules :  "  No  jettison  of  deck  cargo  shall  be 
made  good  as  general  average,"  and  by  the  Belgian  law, 
apart  from  contract,  it  is  also  not  the  subject  of  general 
average;  but  the  Belgian  law  recognizes  any  special  pro- 
visions in  a  charter-party  as  to  what  shall  be  the  subject  of 
general  average.  Therefore,  in  an  average  statement  made 
up  at  Antwerp  the  average  stater,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  charter-party,  included  the  jettisoned  cargo  and 
its  freight  as  general  average.  The  underwriters  on  the 
vessel  contended  that  the  statement  of  the  foreign  average 
adjuster  is  not  conclusive  unless  it  is  made  in  conformity  with 
the  foreign  law,  and  that  the  statement  was  not  in  ac  ordanoe 
with  the  general  rule  of  the  Belgian  law.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  however,  held  that  by  the  foreign  adjustment  clause 
the  parties  had  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  statement  as  it  was 
in  fact  made  up  {g). 

Romer,  L.  J.,  qualified  his  judgment  in  this  case  by  the 
following  remarks  {h)  :  **  I  should  like  to  make  a  reservation 
for  further  consideration  if  the  case  I  am  about  to  mention 
should  hereafter  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  statement  were 
made  up  according  to  the  law  of  the  port  which  recognized 
the  special  terms  of  the  contract  of  affreightment.  I  doubt 
if  the  parties  to  the  policy  of  insurance  in  a  case  like  the 
present  would  be  bound  by  the  statement  if  the  contract  of 
affreightment  imported  terms  as  to  general  average  of  a  special 
and  unusual  character,  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been 


Reservation 
made  by 
Romer,  L.  J. 


{ff)  Kemiedy,  J.,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that 
the  Belgian  law  recognized  the 
express  provisions  of  the  charter- 
party,  and  therefore  that  the  average 
statement  was  in  aooordance  with 
the  Belgian  law ;  and  in  the  Court 


of  Appeal,  Stirling,  L.  J.,  while 
agreeing  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Court  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
clause,  also  concurred  in  Ken- 
nedy,  J.'s,  decision. 

{h)  [1908]  2  K.  B.  at  p.  609. 
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oontemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  policy  of  insurance.     If  Sect.  1000. 
suoh  a  case  arises  I  should  like  further  to  consider  it." 

Since  this  decision  the  foreign  adjustment  clause  in  the  New  Average 
Institute  Clauses  has  been  altered,  and  in  its  present  form  clause, 
it  seems  intended  to  guard  against  any  further  extension  of 
the  underwriter's  liability  by  reason  of  special  clauses  in  the 
contract  of  affreightment.  The  new  clause  is  worded  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  G-eneral  average  and  salvage  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  law  and  practice  obtaining  at  the  place 
where  the  adventure  ends,  as  if  the  contract  of  aflEreightment 
contained  no  special  terms  upon  the  subject;  or  if  the  contract 
of  affreightment  so  provides,  according  to  York-Antwerp 
Rules,  or  in  the  case  of  wood  cargoes,  York- Antwerp  Rules 
omitting  the  first  word  of  Rule  I.  ('  No ') ;  but,  in  all  matters 
not  specifically  referred  to  in  York- Antwerp  Rules  I.  to  XVII. 
inclusive,  the  adjustment  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  practice  obtaining  at  the  place  where  the  adventure  ends, 
and  as  if  the  contract  of  affreightment  contained  no  special 
terms  upon  the  subject." 

1001.  Where  the  foreign  statement  is  made  binding,  it  ForeigD 

renders  the  underwriter  liable    not  only  to   reimburae   the  ciaiweiimy 

assured  in  respect  of  contributions  levied  upon  his  interest  in  ^J^r'uaUe' 

favour  of  the  other  interests,  but  also  to  make  ffood  to  him  *?  P*y  P*^" 

,         ^  ticular 

his  own  contribution  to  a  loss  sustained  by  his  own  particular  average  not 
interest,  which  is  particular  average  by  English  law,  but  ^Uoy,ifitbe 
general  average  under  the  adjustment.     Thus,  in  Mavro  v.  f^^^  i,y 
Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (/),  there  was  a  partial  loss  both  foreign  law. 
of  ship  and  cargo  imder  circumstances  which  constituted  a  o^m  Mar. 
case  for  general  average  contribution  by  foreign,  but  not  by  ^^-  ^• 
English,  law.     In  an  action  on  the  policy  brought  by  the 
cargo-owners,  the  defendants  paid  all  the  items  stated  by  the 
foreign  adjustment  to  be  general  average,  except  in  respect  of 
the  damage  to  the  cargo,  relying,  as  regards  the  latter,  on  a 
*'  free  from  average,  unless  general "  dause.     Admitting  the 

(f)  (1874),  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  695 ;  10  C.  P.  414  (Exch.  Ch.). 
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Sect.  1001.  correctness  of  the  decision  in  Harris  v.  Scaramanga,  they 
nevertheless  contended  that  the  foreign  adjustment  which 
had  been  made  in  pursuance  of  a  similar  clause  only  applied 
so  as  to  make  them  liable  for  the  amount  which  the  plaintiffs 
had  paid  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  ship.  The  Court,  however,  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
also  entitled  to  recover  the  loss  suffered  by  the  cargo  itself, 
foreign  Although  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  adjustment  clause 

lia^c^  bSds  ^^  ^^  most  cases  the  effect  of  increasing  the  liability  of  the 
reUas imder-  ^^derwriter,  yet  there  may  be  cases  where  the  effect  is  the 
Titer.  opposite.     The  adjustment  when  properly  made  is  as  binding 

on  the  assured  as  it  is  upon  the  insurer,  and  the  former 
cannot  turn  round,  in  a  case  where  it  suits  him  to  do  so,  and 
recover  from  his  own  underwriters,  as  particular  average  or 
otherwise,  what  the  foreign  statement  has  declared  to  be  only 
recoverable  as  general  average  by  a  contribution  from  the 
other  interests.  Thus  in  "  The  Mary  Thomas"  a  contribution 
to  certain  expenditures  incurred  by  the  shipowner,  which 
were  general  average  expenditures  by  foreign  law,  was 
assessed  against  the  cargo.  The  shipowner  was,  however, 
unable  to  obtain  payment  from  the  cargo-owners,  owing  to 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  foreign  country  which  precluded  him 
from  doing  so  where  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  default 
of  his  own  servants.  He  then  endeavoured  to  reprobate  the 
foreign  statement  and  to  recover  the  amount  from  his  own 
underwriters,  but  this  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  {k), 
at  a  foreign  Moreover,  the  clause  does  not  apply  at  all  where  there  is 
u8t  ha^  ^^  initio  no  case  for  general  average,  and  therefore  no  neces- 
)en  neces-  gj^y  f^p  g^^y  statement,  foreign  or  otherwise.  Nor  does  it 
apply  where  there  is  no  reason,  either  on  principle  or  of 
necessity,  why  a  foreign  port  should  have  been  chosen  for 
making  the  adjustment  (/). 

(*)  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]  P.  with  this  decision. 
108  (C.  A.),  distinguishing  Dicken-  (I)  The  Brigella,  [1893]  P.  at  pp. 

son  V.  Jardine  (1868),  L.  R.  3  G.  P.  197,  201,  not  overraled  on  either  of 

639.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Hick  t;.  these  points  by  Montgomery  v.  In- 

London  Ass.  Co.  (1896),  1  Com.  Cas.  demnity  Mutual,  &c.  Co.,  [1902]  1 

241  (Mathew,  J.),  is  quite  consijtent  K.  B.  734. 
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1002.  It  is  soinetimes  necessary  to  have  a  general  average  Sect.  1002. 
adjustment  prepared  abroad,  though  it  may  be  possible  and  Where 
expedient  to  take  the  vessel,  which  has  suffered  the  general  made  abroad 
average  damage,  in  respect  of  which  the  adjustment  is  made,  ^f  ^,^^|^**^ 
to  a  home  port  for  repairs.     The  cost  of  the  repairs  must  in  sustained, 
this  case,  for  the  purposes  of  the  adjustment,  be  a  matter  of 
estimate,  which  may  easily  be  far  greater  or  far  less  than  the 
actual  cost  as  subsequently  determined.     Suppose  the  estimate 
to  exceed  the  actual  cost,  the  result  is  that  the  shipowner 
obtains  from  the  cargo  a  larger  contribution  than  he  is 
entitled  to.    As  between  the  shipowner  and  the  owners  of  the 
cargo,  such  a  circumstance  can  give  rise  to  no  question,  each 
party  being  deemed  to  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the 
amount  of  the  estimate.     But  an  interesting  and  difficult 
question  then  arises  between  the  shipowner  and  his  under- 
writers.    Are  the  latter  also  bound  by  the  estimate  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  foreign  adjustment,  and  therefore  liable 
to  pay  the  shipowner  such  proportion  thereof  as  the  value  of 
the  ship  may  bear  to  that  of  all  the  contributing  interests  P 
Or,  secondly,  are  the  imderwriters  only  bound  to  pay  the 
shipowner  the  ship's  proportion  of  the  actual  repair  billP 
Or,  thirdly,  are  the  underwriters  entitled  to  treat  the  contract 
as  one  of  indemnity,  and  merely  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs  and  the  amount  already  received 
from  the  cargo  under  the  foreign  adjustment  P 

1008.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  in  a  case  lUustration. 
where  ship  and  cargo  are  the  two  contributing  interests,  the 
contributory  value  of  ship  being  double  that  of  cargo,  a 
general  average  sacrifice  of  ship  takes  place,  and  that  in  the 
foreign  port  where  the  general  average  is  adjusted  the  amount 
of  the  ship's  damage  is  estimated  at  6,000/.  The  shipowner 
recovers  2,000/.,  being  one-third  of  this  sum,  from  the  cargo, 
and  her  repairs  are  subsequently  completed  at  home  for 
4,500/.  On  the  first  alternative,  the  shipowner  would  recover 
4,000/.  more  from  his  underwriters,  receiving  thus  6,000/.  in 
dll  for  dama^  which  has  only  cost  bim  4,500/.     Ou  the 
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Sect.  1008,  second  alternative,  he  would  receive  from  his  underwriters 
two-thirds  of  4,500/.,  making  5,000/.  in  all.  On  the  third 
alternative,  having  already  received  2,000/.  from  the  cargo,  he 
would  only  recover  the  balance  of  his  loss,  namely,  2,500/. 
There  is  obviously  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  third 
alternative,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  one  under  which  the 
shipowner  does  not  make  a  profit  out  of  his  loss.  And  if  it 
be  urged  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  underwriter,  rather 
«than  the  shipowner,  should  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  the  over- 

.  •  payment  made  by  the  cargo-owner,  it  must  be  remembered 

that  in  the  converse  case — i.e.,  where  the  amount  of  the 
damage  happens  to  have  been  under-estimated  at  the  foreign 
port — it  is  the  underwriters  on  ship  who  suffer  all  the  loss  in 
consequence  of  such  under-estimate ;  for  the  shipowner  can 
proceed  against  his  own  underwriters  for  the  whole  of  his 
general  average  damage,  surrendering  to  them  merely  the 
inadequate  proportion  which  he  has  received  from  the  cargo. 
If,  then,  under  these  circumstances  it  is  they  who  suflEer,  it 
may  be  contended  that  when  circumstances  are  different  it  is 
they  who  should  have  the  advantage. 

The  attention  of  average  adjusters  seems  not  to  have  been 
so  much  turned  to  this  possible  view  of  the  matter  as  to  have 
teen  divided  between  the  merits  of  the  other  two  alternatives. 
An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  agree  upon  a  rule  by 
which*  the'  second  alternative  would  have  become  a  rule  of 
practice,  but  the  discussion  revealed  so  substantial  a  difference 
of  opinion  that  the  atteinpt  proved  a  failure.  Those  who 
support  the  first  alternative  conceive  that  it  is  forced  upon 
them  by  the  decisions  upon  the  foreign  adjustment  clause 
which  have  been  already  noticed  (w),  and  that  the  adoption 
of  any  other  rule  would  be  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The 
editors  do  not  quite  appreciate  this  difficulty.  These  cases  do 
not  appear  to  determine  anything  more  than  that  what  a  foreign 
adjustment  declares  to  be  general  average  shall  be  general 

(m)  E.g.t  Harris  v.  Soaramanga ;      Al    Ships*    Small    Damage    Assn. 
Hick  V.  London  Ass.  Co. ;  The  Mary       (1889),  22  Q.  B.  D.  580. 
Thomas,  ubi  tupra,  and  Price  v.  The 
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average^  and  that  the  aggregate  of  suoh  adjustment  shall  be   Sect.  1003. 
recoverable  as  such  from  English  underwriters.     They  do  not 
determine  that  a  shipowner  shall,  under  any  circumstances, 
recover  from   his  underwriters  more   than  the  loss  he  has 
sustained. 

1004.  The  average  having  been  thus  adjusted,  it  remains  Liability  of, 
to  inquire  who  are  the  parties  legally  liable  to  pay  the  pro-  ahip^^Sb^ 
portionate  shares  of  the  contribution,  and  in  what  mode  can  f^f^^^^* 
such  payment  be  enforced.  respective 

Primarily  the  sole  parties  liable  by  the  law  of  general  oontribation. ' 

average  are  the  pju^ties  upon  whose  respective  interests  the  Rights  of 

,        ,  ,  ,  parties  liable 

contribution  has  been  assessed,  i.e.y  the  owners  of  ship,  freight  against  their 

and  goods.  But  by  virtue  of  the  contract  in  the  policy,  the  '^  ^^^  "* 
owner  of  property  sacrificed  may  have  recourse  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  his  own  insurer  for  the  whole  of  his  loss  (n),  and  the 
insurer  upon  payment  succeeds,  by  subrogation,  to  the  rights 
of  the  assured  as  against  third  persons  (o).  This  rule,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  general  average  expenditures,  as  these 
do  not  involve  the  loss  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  any  par- 
ticular interest,  so  as  to  make  the  underwriter  on  that  interest 
directly  liable  in  respect  of  the  whole  thereof  Hence  an^ 
imderwriter  cannot  be  sued  for  the  whole  of  a  general  average 
expenditure,  but  only  for  the  proportion  assessed  against  the 
interest  which  he  has  insured,  and  there  must  therefore  be 
some  kind  of  adjustment  before  he  can  be  so  sued  {p).*  So 
by  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  {^),  it  is  now  provided  that 
"  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  incurred  a  general  average  expenditure,  he  may 
recover  from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the 
loss  which  falls  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  general  average 
sacrifice,  he  may  recover  from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the 
whole  loss  without  having  enforced  his  right  of*  contribution 
from  the  other  parties  liable  to  contribute." 

(♦»)  See,  howeyer,  an  exoeption  to  {p)  The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894]  P. 

this  rule  stated  in  §  1005.                '  108. 

(o)   Dickenson  v,  Jardine  (1868),  {g)  Sect.  66,  sub-sect.  4. 
L.  B.  3  C.  P.  639. 
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Sect.  1004:  The  general  practice  now  is  for  the  underwriters  to  pay  in 
Modem  prao-  the  first  instance  the  amount  of  their  contribution ;  but  this  is 
lienonthe  ^^  ^  mere  matter  of  convenient  practical  arrangement,  leaving 
fif*^^^-  the  legal  liabilities,  and  therefore  the  legal  remedies,  of  the 

respective  parties  entirely  unaltered.     Accordingly  the  master 
has  still  a  lien  on  the  goods  till  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tion (r),  or  he  may  enforce  his  claim  by  action  («). 
Fractioein  In  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  where  there  are  many  con- 

general  ahip.  signees,  it  is  usual,  in  practice,  for  the  master,  before  he 
delivers  the  goods,  to  take  a  bond  from  the  different  mer- 
chants for  payment  of  their  portions  of  the  average,  when 
the  same  shall  be  adjusted  (^).  But  the  bond  which  is  exacted 
in  these  circumstances  must  be  reasonable.  Nor  is  the  ship* 
owner  bound  to  accept  security  in  lieu  of  immediate  payment ; 
consequently  each  consignee  must  pay  the  amount  demanded 
by  the  shipowner,  or  at  his  own  risk  tender  what  he  thinks  is 
his  proper  proportion.  He  is,  however,  entitled  to  the  neces- 
sary account  or  particulars  from  the  owner  or  master,  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  what  his  proper  proportion  is  :  and  if 
such  particulars  be  refused  the  consignee  would  not  be  allowed 
by  the  Court  to  be  prejudiced  by  not  having  made  a  sufficient 
tender  (w).  A  consignee  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  goods 
is  not  rendered  liable  for  contribution  by  the  mere  receipt  of 
them  tmder  a  bill  of  lading,  unless  there  be  an  express  con- 
dition to  that  effect  in  the  bill  {x). 
The  parties'         The  parties  severally  interested  in  ship,  cargo,  and  freight, 

BeveraUy,  and  are,  as  a  general  principle,  severally,  and  not  jointly,  liable 
not  jointly, 

(r)  Per  Lord  Tenterden  in  Scaife  38 ;  Strang  r.  Soott  (1889),  14  App. 

V,  Tobin  (1832),   3  B.  &  Ad.   623.  Ca«.  601 ;  Nobel's  Co.  r.  Rea  (1897), 

Cf.  Anderson  r.  Ocean  S.S.  Co  (1884),  2  Com.  Cas.  293  ;   The  Santa  Ana 

10  App.  Cas.  at  p.  1  lo  ;  and  Huth  v.  (1907),  154  Fed.  R.  800.    Sometimes 

Lamport (1^85),  16  Q.  B.  D  442, 735.  a guarantj is  given  bjthemerchant^s 

(«)  Birkley  r.  Presgrave  (1801),  1  underwriter. 

East,  220.  (u)    Huth  r.  Lamport  (1886),   16 

(t)  It  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  his  Q.  B.  D.  442,   73o  ;    The  Norway 

owners  will  be   liable  to  an  action  (1864),  Br.  &  Luah.  377,  397. 

for  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  cargo-  {x)  Scaife  f^.  Tobin  (1832),  3  B.  & 

owner    if    he   neglects   this    duty.  Ad.  623 :  see  Walford  v.  Qalindez 

Crpoks  t^.  Allan  (1879),  6  Q.  B.  D.  (1897),  2  Com,  Caa.  137. 
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for  their  respective  proportions  of  the  contribution  :  if,  how-    Sect.  1004. 
ever,  they  be  jointly  interested,  they  would,  on  principle,  be 
jointly  liable,  and  have  accordingly  been  held  to  be  so  in  the 
United  States  (^). 

Hence  it  also  follows,  that  if  one  of  such  joint  owners 
have  insured  his  interest  separately,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  joint  liability  is  obliged  to  pay  his  partner's  share  of  the 
contribution  as  well  as  his  own,  his  underwriters  will  not  be 
liable  to  reimburse  to  him  their  proportion  of  what  he  has  so 
paid  (s). 

1005.  Where  there  has  been  a  general   average   sacrifice  Direct 

owing  to  a  peril  insured  against,  the  underwriter  is  directly  underwriters 

liable  to  the  owner  of  the  interest  sacrificed  in  respect  of  the  ^  reimbarse 

^  general  aver- 

fuU  amount  of  such  sacrifice.     Having  paid  in  respect  of  the  »ge  sacnfioe 

,  ,  or  oontribu- 

loss  he  is  then  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  his  assured  for  tion. 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  contribution  from  the  other  inte- 
rests (m).  The  underwriter  on  the  contributing  interest  is  also 
liable,  if  the  loss  has  been  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
to  reimburse  his  assured  in  respect  of  the  contribution  which 
the  latter  has  paid,  or  is  liable  to  pay  (6).  The  result  is  that 
questions  of  general  average  contribution  are  in  practice 
frequently  fought  out  not  between  the  owners  of  the  several 
interests,  but  by  their  respective  underwriters.  But,  never- 
theless, any  question  as  to  the  right  to  contribution  is  always 
determined  by  the  Courts  without  regard  to  any  question  of 
insurance,  and  as  if  the  contest  were  in  reality,  as  it  is  in 
form,  one  between  the  owners  themselves.  As  a  deduction 
from  this  principle,  Barnes,  J.,  held  in  The  Brigella  {c)  that 
as  there  could  be  no  case  for  general  average  contribution 

(y)  Sims  r.  Willing  (1822),  8  Serg.  Nav.  Co.  v.  Atlantic  Mut.  Ins.  Co. 

k  lUwle,  103.  (1900),  100 Fed.  R.  304.  Theruledoes 

(z)  See  2  PhiUips,  ».  1411.  not  apply  to  general  average  expen- 

{a)  Dickenson   p.   Jardine  (1868),  diturea.     The  Mary  Thomas,  [1894] 

L.  R.  3  0.  P.  639.     In  America  the  P.  108 ;  anify  }  1004. 

same  rule  is  considered  by  Parsons  {b)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66,  sub-s.  5, 

as  now  established,  although  there  ante,  §  908. 

is  some    authority  the  other  way.  (e)  The  Brigella,  [1893]  P.  189. 

See  2  Parsons,  289—293 ;  Internat. 

A. — ^VOL.  II.  4  I 
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[part  in. 


Sect.  1005. 


Exception 
where  ship, 
freight  and 
cargt>  owned 
by  the  same 
assured. 


Liability  of 
underwriters 
proportionate 
to  amount 
insured. 


where  all  the  interests  at  risk  were  owned  by  the  same  person, 
such  person  could  have  no  claim  upon  his  insurer  on  one  of 
the  interests  for  a  general  average  contribution,  although, 
had  the  interests  been  separately  owned,  there  would  have 
been  a  general  average  loss.  But  this  decision  was  shortly 
afterwards  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  {d)y  and  it  is 
now  provided  by  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (e)  that  where 
ship,  freight  and  cargo,  or  any  two  of  those  interests,  are 
owned  by  the  same  assured,  the  liability  of  the  insurer  in 
respect  of  general  average  losses  or  contributions  is  to  be 
determined  as  if  those  subjects  were  owned  by  different 
persons. 

The  rule  that  in  case  of  a  general  average  sacrifice  the 
owner  of  the  interest  sacrificed  can  recover  the  full  amount  of 
the  loss  from  the  insurer  of  that  interest  does  not  apply  when 
two  or  more  of  the  contributing  interests  are  owned  by  the 
same  assured.  The  reason  for  this  exception,  as  stated  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  that  the  assured  is  deemed  to  have 
the  contributions  of  the  other  interests  which  belong  to  him 
in  his  pocket,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  these  contributions 
must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  loss  (/).  Thus,  if 
ship,  freight  and  cargo  belong  to  the  same  person,  and  the 
thing  sacrificed  be  part  of  the  ship,  the  assured  can  only  sue 
the  underwriter  on  ship  for  the  ship's  proportion  of  the  loss. 

The  underwriters  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  reimburse  the 
full  amoimt  of  the  sacrifice  or  of  the  contribution,  but  only  that 
proportion  of  it  which  the  value  of  the  interest  as  insured 
bears  to  its  value  as  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  contribu- 
tion (g) ;  and  this  is  obviously  just,  for  the  value  of  the  ship  or 
goods,  as  between  the  assured  and  his  underwriter,  is  either 
their  value  in  the  policy  or  else,  in  an  open  policy,  their  value 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  ship's  sailing  ;  but  their  oontri- 


(d)  Montgomery     v.     Indemnity      ruling  on  this  point  The  Brigella, 


Mutual  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1902]  1  K.  B. 
734. 

(<f)  Sect.  66,  sub-sect.  7. 

(/)  Montgomery  v.  Indemnity 
Mutual  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  mpra;  over- 


iff)  Phillips,  Ins.  8.  1410;  Ander- 
son V,  Ocean  S.S.  Co.  (1884),  10 
App.  Cas.  107 ;  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  192. 
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butory  value  is,  as  we  have  seen,  something  very  different  to  Sect.  1006. 
this,  viz.,  their  net  value  as  they  reach  their  owner's  hands  at 
the  port  of  adjustment.      It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
underwriter  cannot  be  at  all  affected  by  the  latter  value,  but 
only  by  the  former  {h). 

Thus,  suppose  goods  to  be  insured  in  the  policy  for  500/. ; 
let  their  net  value  at  the  port  of  discharge,  ue.^  their  contri- 
butory value,  be  l,oOO/. — ^the  amount  of  contribution  paid  by 
them  to  be  150/. — then  the  underwriter  will  be  liable  to 
reimburse  to  the  assured  on  goods,  not  150/.,  or  the  whole  of 
the  sum  to  be  contributed,  but  50/.,  or  a  third  of  that  sum, 
that  being  the  proportion  which  the  amount  insured  (500/.) 
bears  to  the  contributory  value  (1,500/.) ;  or,  to  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  way,  the  owner  of  the  goods  (as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  contribution)  has  to  pay  in  contribution  10  per 
cent,  on  their  contributory  value ;  but  the  underwriter  has 
only  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  (as  his  assured)  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  for  which  they  are  insured. 

Supposing  the  contributory  value  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
insured,  the  rule  of  reimbursement  is  still  the  same.  Thus, 
goods  insured  for  and  valued  in  the  policy  at  500/.  are  valued 
in  contribution  at  500/.  The  assured  has  paid  in  contribu- 
tion 50/.,  i.e.,  a  tenth  of  the  contributory  value :  the  under- 
writer repajrs  him  50/.,  or  a  tenth  of  the  value  in  the  policy. 

Hence  the  rule,  "  whatever  is  paid  in  contribution,  by  the 
excess  of  the  contributory  value  over  the  value  in  the  policy, 
is  paid  by  the  assured ;  but  for  whatever  is  paid  on  a 
contributory  value  not  exceeding  the  value  in  the  policy,  the 
assured  is  indemnified  on  the  proportion  insured  "  {i). 


{h)  A  convenient   phrase  obtains  that  an  underwriter  who  has  paid 

in  practice  for  expressing  these  two  for  loss  bj  jettison  of  the  thing  in- 

values — viz.,  the  contributory  values  sured  is  entitled,  in  the  proportion 

and   the  arrived  values ;  the  latter  that   the  sum  insured  bears  to  the 

alone  concerning  the  underwriters.  policy  value,  to  whatever  is  recovered 

(t)  I  Magens,  245,  case  xix. ;  in  general  average  in  respect  of  such 
Phillips,  Ins.  8.  1410.  On  the  other  loss,  although  the  amount  so  re- 
hand,  it  is  provided  by  a  rule  of  the  covered  may  exceed  the  amount  paid 
Association    of   Average  Adjusters  by  him.    See  Appendix  B. 

4i2 
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[part  III. 


Sect.  1006.      This  principle  is  recognized  in  sect.  73,  sub-sect.  1  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  declares  that — 

Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where 
the  assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable  for,  any  general  average 
contribution,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  full  amount 
of  such  contribution,  if  the  subject-matter  liable  to  con- 
tribution is  insured  for  its  full  contributory  value  ;  but,  if 
such  subject-matter  be  not  insured  for  its  full  contributory 
value,  or  if  only  part  of  it  be  insured,  the  indemnity 
payable  by  the  insurer  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  under  insurance,  and  where  there  has  been  a  par- 
ticular average  loss  which  constitutes  a  deduction  from 
the  contributory  value,  and  for  which  the  insurer  is  liable, 
that  amount  must  be  deducted  from  the  insured  value  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  insurer  is  liable  to  contribute. 


As  against 
underwriters, 
contributory 
yalue  cannot 
exoeed  the 
valuation  in 
the  policy. 


1006.  In  a  recent  case  the  facts  were  that  a  vessel  was 
insured  for  and  valued  in  the  policy  at  33,000/.  During  the 
currency  of  the  policy  she  incurred  general  average  expenses, 
and  had  also  to  pay  a  salvage  award.  In  the  salvage  action 
her  real  value  was  proved  to  be  40,000/.,  and  this  amount 
was  also  accepted  as  her  contributory  value  for  general 
average  purposes.  Her  owners  claimed  to  recover  from  their 
underwriters  the  whole  amount  of  the  ship's  contribution 
towards  the  general  average  expenses  and  the  salvage  award. 
But  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  decisions 
of  Bigham,  J.,  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  they  could 
not  be  allowed  to  allege  that  the  value  of  the  vessel  exceeded 
33,000/.,  and  that  therefore  only  thirty-three  fortieths  of  the 
whole  amount  was  recoverable  (A).  A  third  alternative,  which 
the  editors  suggested  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work, 
while  the  case  was  still  sub  judice  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 


(At)  The  S.S.  Balmoral  Co.  v.  Mar- 
ten, [1900]  2  Q.  B.  748 ;  [1901]  2 
K.  B.  896;  [1902]  A.  C.  611.  A 
similar  point  arose  recently  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  (South- 
ern District  of  New  York)  in  Inter- 
national Navigation  Co.  r.  Atlantic 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.  (1900),  100  Fed.  R. 
304,  where  Brown,  D.  J.,  in  a  very- 


learned  and  exhaustive  judgment,  held 
the  insurers  liable  for  the  full  amount, 
irrespective  of  the  valuations  in  the 
policies.  His  decision  was  affirmed 
on  appeal  (1901),  108  Fed.  R.  988. 
See  also  International  Nav.  Co.  v. 
Sea  Ins.  Co.  (1904),  129  Fed.  R.  13. 
For  a  converse  case,  see  The  St. 
Johns  (1900),  101  Fed.  R.  469. 
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commended  itself  to  Stirling,  L.  J.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Sect.  1006. 
and  to  Lord  Macnaghten  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  theo- 
reticallj  a  more  logical  view,  but  one  which,  in  view  of  certain 
practical  objections,  it  would  nevertheless  not  be  proper  to 
apply,  namely,  that  the  underwriters  should  be  held  liable 
for  the  amount  which  would  have  been  assessed  against  the 
ship,  if  her  contributory  value  had  in  fact  been  neither  more 
nor  less  than  her  policy  valuation. 

1007.  So  in  France,  it  was  decided  in  the  Cour  Royale  of  The  rule  of 
Aix  (30th  August,  1822),  that,  as  between  the  assured  and  law  the  same. 
his  imder writer  a  general  average  loss  is  to  be  adjusted, 
either  upon  the  value  in  the  policy,  or,  in  an  open  policy, 
upon  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  and  place  of  loading 
on  board  (/). 

The  following  observations  by  Boulay-Paty  tend  to  put  the 
whole  subject  in  a  cleju*  light : — 

"  When  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  legal  liabilities  to  which  the  underwriter  is  exposed  in 
consequence  of  the  contribution  which  has  been  assessed  on 
the  subject  insured,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  policy  of 
insurance  alone,  which  is  the  law  really  regulating  the 
relations  of  the  parties.  The  claim  of  the  assured  against 
his  imderwriter  in  respect  of  the  contribution  is  a  very 
different  claim  from  that  which  he  has  against  his  co- 
adventurers,  and  flows  solely  from  the  stipulations  in  the 
policy.  Hence,  the  adjustment  as  between  the  Jissured  and 
the  imderwriter  ought  invariably  to  be  fixed  upon  the  value 
of  the  subject  insm^ed  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  ship's 
sailing,  without  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  general 
and  particular  average  loss"  (/). 

(/)  Boulay-Paty,  Emerigon,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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OF  PARTICULAR  AVERAGE. 


Definition  of 
a  particular 
average  loss 
and  of 
partioolar 
charges. 


8B0T. 

What  is  Particular  Average  ?  1008,  1009 

Adjustment  of  Particular  Average- 
On  Goods 1009a— 1022 

On  Ship 1023—1040 

On  Freight,  Profits,  &c 1041 

Petty  Averages    1042 

1008.  Particular  average  losses  are  defined,  and  the 
distinction  between  such  losses  and  particular  charges  is 
drawn,  in  sect.  64  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Sub- sect.  I.  A  particular  average  loss  is  a  partial 
loss  (a)  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  caused  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  and  which  is  not  a  general  average 
loss  {b). 

Sub-sect.  2.  Expenses  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
assured  for  the  safety  or  preservation  of  the  subject- 
matter  insured,  other  than  general  average  and  salvage 
charges,  are  called  particular  charges.  Particular  charges 
are  not  included  in  particidar  average. 


Particulai'  charges  are  recoverable  from  the  insurer  under 
the  sue  and  labour  clause ;  and  this  is  so,  even  where  the 


(a)  Sect.  66,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the 
Act  declares  that  "any  loss  other 
than  a  total  loss  as  hereinbefore 
defined  is  a  partial  loss." 

{b)  Amould's  definition  was  "a 
loss  arising  from  damage  accidentally 
and  proximately  caused,  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  to  some  particular 


interest,  as  the  ship  alone,  or  the 
cargo  alone.'*  For  a  learned  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Maclaohlan  as  to  the 
origin,  meaning,  and  history  of  the 
term  "average"  as  used  in  the 
Maritime  Law,  see  Am.  6th  ed. 
pp.  919—926.  See  also  McArthur, 
Appendix  4. 
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policy  contains  a  warranty  against  particular  average,  if  they  Sect.  1008. 
were  incurred  with  the  object  of  preventing  not  merely  a 
partial  but  a  total  loss  (c). 

Particular  average,  instead  of  being  contributed  for  by  the  A^instment 

■*  ,  ,  of  particular 

general  body  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  adventure,  average. 
falls  entirely  upon  the  particular  owner  of  the  property 
deteriorated  by  the  damage  (d) ;  and  such  owner,  if  insured, 
has  a  claim  against  his  underwriter  in  proportion,  1st,  to  the 
degree  by  which  the  damage  sustained  may  have  diminished 
the  value  to  him  of  the  property  insured ;  2nd,  to  the  sum 
which  the  underwriter  by  the  policy  has  agreed  to  insure  on 
such  property  (e). 

Whatever  percentage  this  deterioration  may  amount  to  on 
the  value  which  the  property  would  otherwise  have  sold  for, 
that  same  percentage  the  underwriter  is  bound  to  pay  to  the 
assured,  upon  the  sum  for  which,  by  the  policy,  he  has  agreed 
to  stand  insurer. 

For  instance,  if  goods  which  have  been  insured  for  500/., 
would  have  realized  in  the  market  to  which  they  were  being 
sent  1,500/.,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  a  particular  average 
loss,  which  prevents  them  from  selling  there  for  more  than 
1,200/.,  it  is  plain  that  these  goods  have  been  deteriorated  to 
the  extent  of  300/.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  value  they  would  other- 
wise have  realized :  the  underwriter,  in  such  case,  is  not  bound 
to  repay  the  assured  300/.,  or  the  whole  amount  of  the  actual 
loss  sustained,  but  only  100/.,  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum  for 
which  the  goods  were  insured,  that  is,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the 
assured  the  same  pix)portion  of  the  sum  insured,  as  the  damage 

{e)  See  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  64  (2).  the  introduction  of  the  new  expres- 

Eidston  r.  Empire  Marine  Ins.  Co.  sion  **  measure  of  indemnity.'*     The 

(1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  535  ;  (1867),  **  measure*  of    indemnity  "    is    tho 

2  C.  P.  357.  amount  recoverable  in  a  given  case, 

{d)   Hence  the  term  *•  particular  assuming    the   assured  to  be  fully 

average  loss."     1  Emerigon,  c.  zii.  covered.     In  the  case  of  a  total  loss 

6.  39,  p.  685.  he  recovers  the  full   '*  measure  of 

(<■)  Sect.  67  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act  indemnity  *' ;  in  the  case  of  a  partial 

(see  ante,  {  338)  does  not  make  this  loss  only  a  proportionate  part  thereof, 
subject  any  easier  to  understand  by 
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Sect.  1008.  may  have  deducted  from  the  value  they  would  otherwise  have 
realized. 

What  losses  1009.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  cause  of  loss,  we  have  ab-eady 
average  °  ^  investigated  the  principles  and  collected  the  examples  of  par- 
generally.  ticular  average  losses,  in  treating  of  those  risks  and  losses 
which  are  covered  by  the  policy ;  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say,  that  all  damage  sustained  at 
sea  by  ship  and  cargo  which  does  not  involve  their  total  (./*) 
destruction  or  privation,  whether  actual  or  constructive,  gives 
the  assured  a  claim  against  his  underwriters,  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  by  which  the  responsibility  of  the 
underwriter  is  modified  and  controlled.  Of  these  conditions 
the  principal  are : — That  the  damage  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  claim  must  have  been  proximately  caused  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  and  that  it  must  not  have  arisen  either  from 
the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage,  or  from  the  inherent 
vice  and  defect  of  the  subject  insured,  or  the  wilful  mis- 
conduct of  the  assured  himself.  When  the  foundation  of  the 
claim  against  the  underwriter  consists  in  expenditures  in- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  voyage  (g),  it  must  appear  that 
these  expenditures  were — 1,  necessary;  2,  extraordinary  (that 
is,  necessitated  by  some  casualty,  not  by  the  mere  common 
occurrences  of  an  average  voyage) ;  3,  incurred  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ship  alone,  or  the  cargo  alone. 

It  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  elsewhere 
stated,  if  we  attempted  in  this  place  to  enumerate  all  the  cases 
that  give  a  claim  for  particular  average  loss  on  the  different 
subjects  of  insurance.  We  propose  now  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  which  govern  the  adjustment  of  any  loss, 
when  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  particular  average  loss. 

^^"^liar        1009a.  First  as  to  the  adjustment  of  a  particular  average 
Ins.  Act,         loss  on  goods. 

(/)    The   distinction    between    a  §  J  1018, 1082. 
total  loss  of  part,  which  is  not  within  (^)  Generally  styled   "  particular 
thewarrantyagainst  particular  aver-  charges."    Kidston  v.  Empire  Ma- 
age,  and  a  partial  loss  of  the  whole,  rine  Ins.  Co.  (1866),  L.  B.  1  C.  P. 
which  is,  is  dealt  with   elsewhere,  635. 
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The  rules  on  which  depends  the  "  measure  of  indemnity  "  Sect.lOOOa. 
for  a  particular  average  loss,  «.^.,  the  total  amount  which  the  b.  7i,  as  to 
assured,  if  fully  insured,  can  recover  (h),  are  thus  summarized  J^cSu-^loss 
in  sect.  71  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act : —  ^'  goods. 

Sect.  7 1 .  Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  goods,  merchan- 
dise, or  other  moveables,  the  measure  of  indemnity,  subject 
to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise  or  other 

moveables  insured  by  a  valued  policy  is  totally 
lost,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  such  proportion 
of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy  as  the  insurable 
value  (i)  of  the  part  lost  bears  to  the  insurable 
value  of  the  whole,  ascertained  as  in  the  case  of 
an  imvalued  policy : 

(2)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  other 

moveables  insured  by  an  unvalued  policy  is 
totally  lost,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  the  in- 
surable value  of  the  part  lost,  ascertained  as  in 
case  of  total  loss : 

(3)  Where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  goods  or  mer- 

chandise insured  has  been  delivered  damaged  at 
its  destination,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  such 
proportion  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  of  the  insurable  value 
in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  poHcy,  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gross  sound  and  damaged 
values  at  the  place  of  arrival  bears  to  the  gross 
sound  value : 

(4)  "Gross  value"  means  the  wholesale  price  or,  if 

there  be  no  such  price,  the  estimated  value,  with, 
in  either  case,  freight,  landing  charges,  and  duty 
paid  beforehand;  provided  that,  in  the  case  of 
goods  or  merchandise  customarily  sold  in  bond, 
the  bonded  price  is  deemed  to  be  the  gross 
value.  "Qtoss  proceeds"  means  the  actual 
price  obtained  at  a  sale  where  all  charges  on 
sale  are  paid  by  the  sellers. 

The  e£Eect  of  these  rules  will  now  be  explained. 

(h)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67,  anU,      goods,  see  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  16,  sub- 
i  338.  s.  4,  anUf  §  365. 

(t)   For   the   insurable   value   of 
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Adjustment 
of  particular 
average  on 
goods. 


Sect.  1010.  1010.  The  true  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  which 
the  underwriter  ought  to  pay,  in  order  to  indemnify  the 
assured  for  a  particular  average  loss  on  goods  arriving  sea- 
damaged,  depends  mainly  upon  the  following  elementary 
principle  of  insurance  law ;  viz.,  that  the  amount  upon  which 
the  premium  is  paid  is,  as  between  the  assured  and  the  under- 
writer, the  sole  amount  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  underwriter's  liability :  he  pays  no  loss  upon 
that  for  which  he  receives  no  premium  {k). 

Now,  in  a  fully  underwritten  policy  on  goods,  unless  other- 
wise stipulated,  this  amount  is  either,  in  an  open  policy,  their 
insurable  value,  which  consists  of  their  prime  cost  {i.e.,  their 
invoice  price  at  the  poi't  of  loading),  together  with  all  expenses 
till  put  on  board,  including  premium  and  costs  of  insurance  (/), 
or  else,  in  a  valued  policy,  the  value  expressed  in  the  policy ; 
hence  the  sole  basis  upon  which  a  particular  average  loss  on 
goods  fully  insured  can  be  adjusted  is,  as  regards  the  under- 
writer, either  theii'  prime  cost  on  board,  or  their  value  in  the 
policy  {m). 

When  the  goods  are  only  partially  insured,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  difPerence  in  the  amount 
recovered,  in  case  of  a  particular  average  loss,  whether  the 
policy  be  valued  or  open.  The  amount  recoverable  depends 
in  general,  in  both  cases,  on  the  amount  subscribed  (w). 


Amount  of 
loss  payable 


1011.  From  this  principle  it  follows  that  the  amount  which 


{k)  In  order  to  avoid  all  miscon- 
ception, let  it  be  remembered  that 
each  separate  underwriter  pays  only 
upon  the  actual  sum  by  him  sub- 
scribed. See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67  (2), 
ante,  §  338.  Thus,  if  five  under- 
writers have  each  subscribed  200/, 
on  a  policy  on  goods  valued  at  1,000/. 
and  the  goods  arrive  damaged  one- 
fourth,  each  underwriter  will  have 
to  pay  50/.  as  his  quota  to  make  good 
this  loss— i.tf.,  one- fourth  of  200/. 
The  five  underwriters  will  pay  collec- 
tively 260/.,  or  one-fourth  of  1,000/., 


the  whole  amount  of  the  valuation. 

(/)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  16,  sub-s.  3, 
ante,  §  365 ;  Tuite  v.  Royal  Exch. 
Ass.  Co.  (1747),  1  Park,  224,  225; 
Usher  v.  Noble  (1810),  12  East,  639  ; 
Waldron  v.  Coombe  (1810),  3  Taunt. 
162. 

{m)  Usher  v.  Noble  (1810),  12  East, 
639  ;  Tuite  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1747),  I  Park,  224,  226 ;  1  MarshaU, 
232  ;  Stevens,  Av.  178  ;  Beneoke, 
Pr.  of  Indem.  12—14. 

(//)  See  ante,  chapter  on  **  Valua- 
tion," }  340. 
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the  underwriter  has  to  pay,  in  respect  of  a  particular  average   Sect.  10 11. 
loss  on  sea-damaged  goods,  cannot  at  aU  depend  upon  the  by  ander- 
higher  or  lower  market  price  which  such  goods  may  fetch  in  ^to  v^ 
their  port  of  destination  or  arrival.  i^dfS^oFthe 

For  this  market  price  at  the  port  of  destination  is  a  very  markets  at  the 

port  of  arrival, 
different  thing  from  their  prime  cost  on  board  at  the  port  of 

loading,  or  (it  may  be)  from  their  value  in  the  policy,  being 
the  price  at  which  the  merchant  can  afford  to  sell  them  there 
to  a  consumer,  after  paying  freight  and  all  charges,  and  either 
realising  a  profit  or  submitting  to  a  loss  ;  this  price,  therefore, 
is  composed  of  three  constituent  parts — 1.  Prime  cost  on 
board ;  2.  Freight,  duty,  and  landing  charges ;  3.  Profit  in  a 
gaining,  or  loss  in  a  losing,  market  (o). 

Now  it  is  the  first  of  these  alone — i.e.,  prime  cost,  or  value 
in  the  policy — with  which  the  underwriter  on  goods  is  con- 
cerned :  he  has  not  insured  against  loss  by  freight,  &c. ;  he 
has  not  insured  against  loss  of  expected  profit.  In  the 
language  of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  only  "  engages  so  far  as  the 
prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy,  that  the  thing  shall  come 
safe ;  he  has  no  concern  with  any  profit  or  loss  which  may 
arise  to  the  merchant  from  the  goods  ;  he  has  no  concern  with 
any  subsequent  value  ''  (i?). 

1012.  The  principle,  in  fact,  of  indemnity,  as  practically  Principle  of 
adopted  in  this  country,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  case  of  sea- 
underwriter  on  goods  does  not  engage  to  put  the  merchant  in  1^^^ 
the  same  condition  he  would  have  been  in  had  his  goods 
arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  destination,  but  solely  to  put  him 
in  regard  to  such  goods  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  risk. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  important  distinction  running 
through  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  insurance  law — viz.,  that 
the  extent  of  loss  the  assured  on  goods  sustains  by  the  sea- 
damage  is  one  thing,  the  amount  which  the  imderwriter  has 
to  pay  in  respect  thereof  is  quite  another ;  accordingly,  when 

(o)    Beneoke,  Pr.   of    Indem.   3;  (p)  Lewis  r.  Backer  (1761),  2  Burr. 

Stevens,  Ay.  85.  1170  ;  Stevens,  Av.  119. 
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S^ct.  1012.  goods  arrive  sea-damaged,  two  points  are  to  be  ascertained — 
firct,  the  extent  of  depreciation  in  value  which  the  goods  have 
suffered  ;  secondly,  the  amount  which  the  underwriter  ought 
to  pay  in  respect  thereof. 

Modeof  ascer-  1013.  The  first  point  is  ascertained  by  simply  compcuring 
extenf of  de-  ^^^  price  for  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  in  the  market 
preciation  on    ij^d  they  arrived  there  sound  with  the  price  for  which  they 

goods  arriviDg  •^  ^    ^  ^  '' 

sea-damaged,  actually  do  Sell  arriving  there  damaged. 
Sound  and  Where  the  damaged   goods   are   actually  sold  by  public 

valuef^  auction,  the  amount  they  realise  is  called  the  damaged  value ; 

the  value  which  they  would  have  sold  for,  if  sound,  is  esti- 
mated by  supposing  them  to  be  sold  at  the  current  price  for 
sound  articles  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  market,  and  the 
amount  supposed  to  be  realised  by  these  pro  forniA  sales  is 
called  the  sound  values. 

The  difft-rence,  then,  between  the  market  price  of  the  sound 
and  the  market  price  of  the  damaged  goods,  or,  in  technical 
language,  between  the  sound  and  damaged  values,  gives  the 
direct  amount  of  the  merchant's  loss. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  amount  the  underwriter  has  to  pay, 
for,  first,  it  would  make  the  maiket  price  of  the  goods  at  the 
port  of  destination  the  basis  of  the  underwriter's  liability, 
when,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  only  true  ba^is  of  such  liability 
is  their  prime  cost  at  the  port  of  loading  ;  secondly,  it  would 
involve  the  underwriter  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets,  with 
which,  as  we  have  also  seen,  he  has  no  concern;  that  is,  for 
the  same  amount  of  sea-damage  he  would  have  to  pay  more 
when  the  goods  come  to  a  gaining,  and  less  when  they  come 
to  a  losing,  market  {q) ;  while  the  desideratum  is  to  obtain 

{q)  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  example  : — 
Let  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  be  500/. ;  the  amount  of  loss  bj  sea- 
damage  be  half  the  sum  for  which  they  would  have  sold  if  sound  ;  the  profit 
or  loss  be  half  the  prime  cost. 
Then  take, 

(I)  A  losing  market. 

Goods,  if  sound,  would  have  sold  for  half  prime  cost £250 

Being  damaged,  did  sell  for  half  that  sum ,     125 

Difference  between  sound  and  damaged  values  (merchant*s  loss) £125 
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some  uniform  measure,  or  standard  of  value,  by  which  the ,  Sect.  1013. 
amount  the  underwriter  has  to  pay,  in  respect  of  a  particular 
loss  on  damaged  goods,  shall  be  always  the  same  when  the 
proportional  extent  of  damage  is  the  same  (r). 

1014.  The  object,  then,  in  comparing  the  proceeds  of  the  Mode  in  which 

sound  and  damaged  sales  for  the  purposes  of  indemnity  under  tained  pw- 

the  policy  is  not  to  ascertain  the  direct  amount  of  the  mer-  ^^^^^^f 

chant's  loss,  but  its  relative  amount — the  proportion,  that  is,  depredation, 
_  ,  -     ,     _  .  .  is  applied  to 

which  it  bears  to  the  price  at  which  the  goods  would  have  the  sum  in- 

sold  if  sound;  the  question  being,  not  whether  the  deprecia-  toaao^ain^'^ 

tion  amounts  to  any  given  fixed  sum,  but  whether  it  amounts  ^^^  ^® 

*f   o  y  ^  underwriter 

to  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one- eighth  of  the  sum  for  which  the  has  to  pay. 
goods  would  have  sold  if  sound ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the 
commodity  is  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one- eighth  the  worse 
for  the  sea-damage ;  when  this  is  ascertained,  the  liability  of 
the  underwriter  is  ascertained  also,  for  he  pays  the  same  pro- 
portional part,  whether  it  be  one-half,  one-fom*th,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  prime  cost,  or  value  in  the  policy. 

"  The  difference  between  the  sound  and  damaged  sales 
affords  the  proportion  of  loss  in  any  given  case,  «>.,  it  gives 
the  aliquot  part  of  the  original  value  which  may  be  considered 
as  destroyed  by  the  perils  insured  against ;  when  this  is 
ascertained,  it  only  remains  to  apply  this  liquidated  propor- 
tion of  the  loss  to  the  standard  by  which  the  value  is  calcu- 
lated, and  you  then  get  the  one-half,  the  one-fourth,  or  the 
one-eighth  of  the  loss  in  terms  of  money  "  (s). 

The  underwriter  on  a  losing  market  would,  on  this  principle,  pay  1*25/. 
Take  next, 

(2)  A  g^ning  market. 

Goods,  if  sound,  would  have  sold  50  per  oent.  above  prime  cost    £750 

Being  damaged,  did  sell  fur  half  that  sum 375 

DifFerenoe  between  sound  and  damaged  values  (merchant*s  loss)  £375 

The  underwriter  on  a  gaining  market  would  pay  375/.,  though  the  amount 
of  deterioration  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
(r)  Stevens,  Av.  119. 
(.)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Usher  v.  Noble  (1810),  12  East,  647. 
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Sect.  1014.  Thus  the  sum  which  the  underwriter  will  have  to  pay  will 
depend  solely  on  the  relative  extent  of  the  loss  and  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  goods  arrive  at  a  gaining  or  a  losing 
market  (/). 

In  short,  that  which  the  assured  loses  by  the  depreciation 
of  his  goods  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  market  value  for  which 
they  would  have  sold  had  they  arrived  sound  at  their  port  of 
destination;  that  which  the  underwriter  pays  in  respect  of 
such  loss  is  the  same  aliquot  part  of  their  prime  cost  or  value 
in  the  policy  :  thus,  if  the  damage  amounts  to  half  the  sound 
value  of  the  goods,  the  underwriter  pays  half  the  sum  he  has 
agreed  to  insure ;  if  to  a  thiixi,  then  he  pays  a  third  of  that 
sum,  and  so  on  in  exftct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
depreciation  (u). 

The  compari-       1015.  Even  after  this  rule  of  adjustment  was  established,  it 

Bon  must  be  of 

gross,  not        was  for  some  time  doubted  whether  the  amount  of  deprecia- 

"^  '  '      tion  on  the  sea-damaged  goods  was  to  be  ascertained  by  com- 

paring together  the  net  or  the  gross  produce  of  the  sound  and 

(t)  Take  the  same  data  as  in  the  preceding  note— t.^.,  let  the  prime  cost 
be  600/. ;  the  depreciation,  half  the  sound  values  ;  the  profit  or  loss,  half  the 
prime  cost. 

Then, 

(I)  On  a  losing  market. 

Soimd  values  (there  being  60  per  cent,  loss  on  prime  cost) £260 

Produce  of  damaged  goods  (being  half  the  sound  value) 126 

DifPerence  between  sound  values  and  damaged  goods  (t.<?.,  merchant's 
loss)     £126 

But  126/.  is  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  on  260/.  (the  sound  values) ;  the 
underwriter  pays  one-half,  or  50  per  cent,  on  600/.  (the  prime  cost) — i.e.,  he 
pays  260/. 

(2)  On  a  gaining  market. 

Sound  values  (being  60  per  cent,  over  prime  cost)    £760 

Produce  of  damaged  goods  (being  half  the  sound  values)    376 

DifPerence  between  sound  values  and  damaged  goods  (merchant's  loss) .  £376 

But  376/.  is  one-half,  or  50  per  cent,  on  750/.  (the  sound  values) ;  the 
underwriter  pays  one-half,  or  60  per  cent,  on  600/.  (the  prime  cost) — ».^.,  he 
pays  250/.,  as  before. 

(«)  Lewis  r.  Rucker  (1761),  2  Burr.       r.  Shedden  (1802),  2  East,  681 ;  Usher 
1167;  Hurry  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.       r.  Noble  (1810),  12  East,  639. 
Co.  (1801),  3  B.  &  P.  308 ;  Johnson 
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damaged  sales :  the  question  came  on  for  consideration  in  the  Sect.  1016. 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  it  was  established  by  Lawrence, 
J.,  in  one  of  the  ablest  judgments  ever  delivered  in  West 
minster  Hall,  that  the  true  rule  of  adjustment  is,  that  the 
percentage,  or  aliquot  part,  which  the  underwriter  htis  to  pay 
of  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy,  must  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  the  gross  produce  of  the  sound  with  the  gross 
produce  of  the  damaged  sales  (r) ;  and  this  is  now  invariably 
acted  on  in  practice  as  the  true  rule  of  adjustment  (?/). 

It  is  in  this  way  alone,  as  the  learned  Judge  most  ably 
shows,  that  an  imiform  measure  or  standard  of  adjustment 
can  be  obtained,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  same  whether 
the  markets  rise  or  fall,  or  whether  the  charges  are  increased 
or  diminished  (s). 

By  the  gross  produce  of  the  sales  is  meant  the  market  price 
at  which  the  merchant,  after  paying  freight,  duty,  and  landing 
charges,  can  sell  the  goods  to  the  consumer  or  purchaser  at 
the  port  of  arrival.  It  is  plain  that  a  comparison  of  the  full 
market  price,  which  the  consumer  would  thus  give  for  the 
damaged  goods,  with  that  which  he  would  have  given  for  the 
same  goods  if  sound,  all  charges  being  in  both  cases  pre- 
viously paid  by  the  seller,  aflFords  the  exact  measure  of  their 
depreciation ;  for  it  is  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  goods 
which,  in  such  case,  alone  determines  the  difference  of  price ; 
"  the  quality  of  the  goods,"  as  Lawrence,  J.,  puts  it,  "  can 
alone  influence  him  in  determining  what  he  shall  pay  "  (a). 

1016.  This  mode,  then,  gives  the  exact  measure  of  depre-  otherwise  the 
ciation ;  it  is  clear,  also,  that  the  comparison  of  the  net  pro-  woiUd^i^**' 

(z)  Johnson  v.  Shedden  (1802),  2  At.  119. 
E€U9t,  581,  generally  known  at  Lloyd's  (/i)  2  East,  583.     Where  damaged 

as  the  **  Brimstone  Case,*'  from  the  goods  have  prior  to  sale  been  neces- 

natnre  of  the  subject  insured,  which  sarily  condi cloned,  it  is  the  value  of 

was  a  cargo  of  brimstone  and  shu-  the  conditioned  goods,  and  not  that 

mack.    Stevens,  Av.  92.  of  the  goods  less  the  cost  of  condi- 

(y)  Except  where  the  policy  con-  tioning,  that  is  to  be  compared  with 

tains  a  special  clause  as  to  adjust-  the  sound  value,  in  order  to  ascertain 

ment  on  the  basis  of  bonded  prices  the  proportion  of  loss.     Francis  r. 

or  net  proceeds.  Boulton  (1895),  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  153 

(z)  For  detailed  proof,  see  Stevens,  (Mathew,  J.). 
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Sect.  1016.    ceeds  would  not  only  fail  in  this  respect,  but  would   ako 

involved  in      involve  the  underwriter  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets ;  by 

^  ofthJT       ^^^  ^^^"^^  "  ^®^  proceeds  "  is  meant  the  gross  proceeds,  deductiug 

markets.  freight,  duty,  and   landing  charges.     Now,  with  regard  to 

freight,  the  most  important  of  these  deductions,  it  is  a  fixed 

principle  of  our  law  maritime  that  however  much  goods  may 

be  deteriorated  in  value  by  sea-damage,  yet,  if  they  arrive  in 

bulk,  the  same  freight  is  payable  on  them  as  though  they  had 

The  same         arrived   sound.     The  deduction  then  to  be  made  from  the 

&hh  on  g^B  gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales  in  respect  of 

^Thowever  ^^^8^*  would  be  au  invariable  quantity,  however  great  the 

damaged.         amount  of  damage  might  be,  and  whether  the  goods  came  to 

a  losing  or  a  gaining  market;  but,  as  Lawrence,  J.,  says,  in 

the  celebrated  judgment  already  referred  to,  "If  you  take 

equal  quantities  from  two  unequal  quantities,  the  smaller  such 

imequal  quantities  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference 

between  their  remainders."     Now,  as  the  percentage  on  the 

prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy  payable  by  the  underwriter 

varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  this  difference,  it  is  obvious 

that  any  method  of  adjustment  which  makes  such  amount 

greater  or  less,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  markets, 

must  involve  the  underwriter  in  the  consequences  of  such  rise 

and  fall.     The  method  of  adjustment  by  comparison  of  the 

net  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales  inevitably  leads 

to  this  result,  and  therefore,  upon   the   principles  already 

stated,  is  rejected  (6).     Another  consequence  of  taking  the 

(b)  Take  the  same  data  as  in  the  two  preceding  notes,  and  let  the  amount 
of  freight  payable  on  the  goods  be  in  aU  cases  100/. 

Then, 

(1)  On  a  losing  market. 

Gross  sound  sales   £350 

Deduct  freight  and  charge 100 

Net  sound  sales £250 

Gross  damaged  sales  (half  less)    £175 

Deduct  freight  and  charges 100 

Net  damaged  sales 75 

Difference  (giving  the  amount  of  damage) £175 

But  175/.  is  70  per  cent,  on  250/.  (the  net  sound  Balen).    .-.  the  underwriter 
pays  70  per  cent,  on  500/.,  the  prime  cost — i.e  j  350/. 
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net  produce  would  be,  that  the  underwriter  would  be  made   Sect.  1016. 
responsible  for  a  loss  not  arising  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
commodity  by  sea-damage,  but  from  having  to  pay  equal 
freight  duties  and  charges  on  commodities  of  amequal  value, 
viz.,  on  the  soimd  and  damaged  goods. 

But,  by  an  adjustment  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales,  the  extent  of 
the  underwriter's  liability  will  be  always  the  same,  when  the 
relative  amount  of  depreciation  is  the  same.  Thus,  let  it  be 
assumed  that  the  gross  proceeds  of  goods  valued  at  500/.  in 
the  policy  would,  if  they  had  come  to  a  losing  market  in 
a  sound  state,  have  been  ^50/.,  and  if  to  a  gaining  market, 
850/. ;  let  it  be  further  assimied  that  the  depreciation  in  both 
eases  is  one-half  their  sound  value  : — 

In  a  losmg        In  a  gaining 
market.  market. 

Then,  gross  proceeds  of  sound  sales    .     £360  £850 

gross  proceeds  of  damaged  sales        175  425 

DifEerence,  giving  amount  of  damage  .     £175  £425 

In  both  these  cases,  the  amoimt  of  damage  being  half  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  sales,  the  underwriter  pays  half 
the  value  in  the  policy,  or  250/.  in  each  case,  irrespective 
entirely  of  all  fluctuation  in  the  markets. 

(2)  On  a  gaming  market. 

Gto88  somid  sales   £860 

l>edttct  frtdght  and  charges 100 


fcd  sales    £760 

dsLmaged  sales  (half  less)    £426 

^^  tTieight   100 

lU^  — 

^^  3>fMir^«ged  sales 326 

^iiferexxce  (giying  the  amount  of  damage) £426 

^'^^  425/.  is  66§  per  cent,  on  760/.  (the  net  sonnd  sales),  .'.the  underwriter 
^)%  66|  per  cent,  on  600/.  (the  prime  cost)— i.^.,  283/. :  6*.  8rf.  That  is, 
fot  ^6  same  amount  of  damage  the  underwriter  pays  360/.  in  a  losing,  and 
cjfil.  I  6^^  8(^.  in  a  gaining,  market. 

^•- — VOL.  II.  4  K 
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Sect.  1017.  1017.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  adjustment  by  which  the 
Exception  amount  of  depreciation  of  damaged  cargo  is  made  to  depend 
to  B^  P^^^^  on  a  comparison  between  the  gross  sound  and  gross  damaged 
bond.  values  is  allowed  in  practice,  in  the  case  of  goods  which  are 

at  the  port  of  destination  ordinarily  sold  in  bond.  Apart 
from  such  exception,  the  rule  above  laid  down  would  require 
the  duty  to  be  added  to  the  sound  and  arrived,  or  damaged, 
values,  before  the  comparison  was  made.  But  there  was  for 
years  a  custom  at  Lloyd's  "  to  adjust  particular  average  on  a 
comparison  of  bonded,  instead  of  duty-paid,  prices,  in  claims 
for  damage  to  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  wines  and  spirits  imported 
into  this  country."  The  principle  on  which  this  exception 
was  based  has  in  more  recent  times  received  a  wider  recogni- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule  by  the  Association 
of  Average  Adjusters :  —  **That  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
generally  oflFered  to  bond  goods  at  their  destination,  on  which 
terms  they  are  often  sold,  the  term  *  gross  proceeds'  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  adjustment,  be  taken  to  mean  the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  to  the  consumer,  after  payment  of 
freight  and  landing  charges,  but  exclusive  of  customs  duty, 
in  cases  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the  port  to  sell  or  deal  with 
the  goods  in  bond  "  {c). 

Adjustment  1018.  When  an  integral  part  of  the  goods  insured  is  totally 

o?p\rt.  ^^  1^^^>  ^>  ^'9*y  where  one  case  or  package  out  of  several  cases  or 
packages  of  the  same  description  of  goods  is  burnt,  or  has  all 
its  contents  washed  clean  out  of  it,  or  goes  in  bulk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  underwriters  will  have  to  pay  the  same 
proportion  of  the  insurable  or  agreed  value,  which  the  goods 
lost  bear  to  the  whole  goods  of  the  same  description  covered 
by  the  insurance ;  in  other  words,  the  exact  amount  lost  must 
be  paid  for  at  its  value,  whether  insurable  or  agreed  (d). 

(c)   See  Mo  Arthur,  252.     Where  goods  sold  in  bond  be  made  on  a 

the  amount  of  the  duty  is  not  an  comparison  of    the  amount  of   the 

invariable  charge,  but  varies  with  sales  either  including  or  excluding 

the  amount  of    the   damage,   it  is  the  duty.    See  Stevens,    137 — 147 ; 

immaterial  whether  the  adjuHtment  of  Benecke«  430. 

a  particular  average  loss  on  damaged  (<Q  Stevens,   A  v.    150;    Benecke, 
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When  such  total  loss  of  part  and  also  a  particular  average  Sect.  lois. 
loss  both  occur  on  the  same  interest,  as,  for  instance,  if  of  Where  there 
twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar  ten  be  totally  washed  out,  and  Jicular  aver-' 
ten  damaged  by  sea  water,  the  practice  is  to  adjust  them  *|1^*^^* 
separately ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as,  whether 
they  are  involved  together  or  separated,  the  result  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  (e). 

But  where   several   articles  are   insured  together  in  the  Adjustment 

.  where,  of 

same  policy,  and  each  suiters  a  particular  average  loss  by  Beveral  difPe- 
sea-damage,  the  loss  must  be  adjusted  separately  on  each,  insured  toge- 
even  though  the  clause  "  to  pay  average  on  each  species  as  ^^^^  ®*°^  _ 
if  separately  insured "  be  not  inserted  in  the  policy :    for  damaged, 
otherwise  the  underwriter  would  be  involved  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  markets,  except  in  the  very  improbable  case  when 
the  state  of  the  markets  at  the  port  of  arrival  is  alike  as  to 
all  the  articles,  i,e.,  when  all  the  articles,  had  they  arrived 
soimd,  would  have  realized  in  the  port  of  arrival  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  profit  and  loss  upon  their  first  cost,  or 
valuation  in  the  policy  (/). 

When  out  of  whole  packages  or  bales  of  manufactured  S«le  of  sound 

J  1  *  _. .  1  •  •  i_  •  ftiid  damnged 

goods   only   a  few   articles  or  pieces  m   each    arrive   sea-  goods  toge- 
damaged,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  sell   the  sound  and  ^^i^^*^^^ 
damaged  goods  together  at  the  same  auction;  the  practice  ofsa'iebale 

or  DacKaif  6 

does    not   appear  objectionable;  but  it  must  be   carefully  Underwriter 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  adiustine:  the  average  on  such  a  sale  p^t  liable  for 

,  loss  owing  to 

the  diminished  value  at  which  the  sound  part  of  the  package  the  assortment 
may  sell,  owing  to  the  assortment  being  broken,  is  not  a  loss    ^^°^   ^  ^' 
for  which  the  underwriter  is  liable :  for,  as  Stevens  observes, 
"  he  is  accountable  only  for  the  actual  damage  done  to  the 
thing  insured,  and  engages  to  guarantee  the  assured  against 

Pr.  of  Indem.  loO.    See  Mar.  Ins.  incontestably  proved  both  by  Benecke 

Act,   8.   71,  8ub-88.   1  and  2,  otite,  and  by  Stevens ;  by  the  former  alge- 

§  1009a.     The  passage  in  the  text  braically,  and  by  the  latter  arith- 

assumee  the  goods  to  be  fully  covered  metically  ;  the  proof,  however,  in  its 

by  insurance.  detail,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here, 

{$)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.   439  ;  and  the  reader  is,  therefore,  referred 

Stevens,  Av.  151,  152,  who  give  the  to  Beneoke,  441,  n.  {,  and  Stevens, 

jwoof.  153—155. 

(/)  This  is  meet  ingeniously  and 

4k2 
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Sect.  1018.   the   direct  operation   of  sea-damage,   but  not  against  the 
consequential  results  "  {g). 

In  practice,  where  a  bale  or  case  containing  a  number  of 
smaller  pieces  or  packages  appears  to  be  substantially 
damaged,  the  bale  or  case  as  a  whole  is  sold  as  damaged 
goods,  and  the  underwriter  is  charged  with  his  proper  proportion 
of  the  difference  between  the  sound  and  damaged  values  of 
the  whole,  without  any  investigation  as  to  the  exact  amount 
of  physical  damage  which  the  goods  may  have  actually 
sustained. 

Extra  charges       1019.  As,  however,  sales  by  auction  of  the  damaged  goods 
sales  uTbe        ^^®  resorted  to  mainly  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  sound 

added  to  the     ^nd  damaged  values,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  indem- 

loss  payable         ^  *^ 

by  the  under-  nity  which  the  underwriter  has  to  pay ;  and,  as  the  charges  of 

these  sales  need  not  have  been  incurred  if  the  goods  had  not 
been  insured,  they  are  to  be  borne  by  the  underwriter,  though 
not  a  part,  nor  a  direct  consequence,  of  the  sea-damage: 
accordingly,  these  extra  charges  (consisting  mainly  of  bro- 
kerage, lot  money,  commission  to  the  agent  of  the  under- 
writers, &c.)  are  added  separately  to  the  amount  of  the  loss, 
after  its  quantum  has  been  ascertained,  and  then  the  whole  is 
apportioned  on  the  underwriters  in  the  usual  way  (A).  Where, 
in  an  action  on  a  policy,  the  jury  had  found  a  verdict  for  an 
average  loss,  the  Court  would  not  grant  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury  to  determine 

iff)   Steyens,    155—158,   5th  ed.  ;  the  straw  and  labels  were  part  of  the 

Benecke,  437,  438.     See  accordingly  thing  insured. 

Cator  V,  Gt.  Western  Ins.  Co.  of  {h)  Stevens,  Av.  148—150  ;  Be- 
New  York  (1873),  L.  R.  8  C.  P  552 ;  necke,  436,  437.  The  mle  of  prac- 
Lysaght  V.  Coleman,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  tice  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
49  (C.  A.).  Where  the  insurance  Average  Adjuhters  is  that  *' the  ex- 
was  on  "  228  cases  whiskey,"  and  penses  of  protest,  survey  and  other 
the  straw  and  labels  were  damaged,  proofs  of  loss,  including  the  commis- 
Bigham,  J.,  held  that  the  assured  sion  or  other  expenses  of  a  sale  by 
could  recover  for  the  loss  arising  auction,  are  not  admitted  to  make 
from  the  sale  of  the  cases  of  whiskey  up  the  percentage  of  a  claim  ;  and 
in  their  damaged  state.  Brown  v.  are  only  paid  by  the  underwriters  in 
FlemiDg  (1902),  7  Com.  Cas.  245.  case  the  loss  amounts  to  a  claim 
The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  without  them." 
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ed  sales  should  be   Sect.  1019. 
,  point  was  in  the 
imount  of  the  loss 

I  the  charges  for 
1  the  party  who  is 
n  the  underwriter 
et  the  underwriter 
lining  such  goods 


average    loss    on  Sea-damage 
.  on  goods  sold 

,  and,  in  such  case,  in  Hhip's  port 
,    J    .      . ,  of  distress 

tea  m  the  manner  adjusted  as  a 
the  coiirse  of  her  salvage  loss, 
ress  to  repair,  and 
that  purpose,  it  is 
30  damaged  that  it 
d  and  sent  on,  and 
,  it  is  sold  on  the 
ich  case  the  claim 
LS,  the  underwriter 
t,  or  insured  value 
be  damaged  sales, 
expenses,  including 

fit  of    a  favourable  Adjustment 
J  i.     j.i_       .  1    on  goods  at 
an  end  to  the  nsk  an  inter- 

port  short  of  their  "^^^^^  P«>rt- 
le  goods  may  have 
:ed  upon  the  same 


A.). 

)s,    81  ;    Appendix    ii. 

enecke,  444  ;  2  Phillips, 

ips,  Ins.  s.  1467. 
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Sect.  1021. 

Adjustment 
on  (roods 
arriving  sea- 
damag^ 
above  5  per 
cent,  under 
the  memo- 
randum. 


Adjustment 
where  whole 
of  intended 
cargo  not  on 
hoaurd  at  time 
of  loss. 


Adjustment 
on  a  policy 
covering  a 
fluctuating 
interest. 


1021.  In  treating  of  the  common  memorandum,  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  consider  the  mode  of  computing  the 
degree  of  loss  by  sea-damage  on  memorandum  articles,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  it  amounts  to  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  order  to  make  the  under- 
writer liable  under  this  clause,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
direct  loss  sustained  by  the  merchant  should  amoamt  to  5  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost  or  the  sum  insured,  but  only  on  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  sales  (o). 

Generally  speaking,  as  we  have  seen  in  case  of  sea-damage 
to  goods  under  a  valued  policy,  the  valuation  is  the  sole  basis 
of  adjustment,  i.e.,  the  underwriters  are  to  pay  the  same  per- 
centage on  the  valuation  in  the  policy  as  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion amounts  to  on  the  sound  sales ;  and  this  is  so  whenever, 
at  the  time  of  loss,  the  full  cargo  was  on  board  to  which  the 
valuation  was  intended  to  apply.  Where,  however,  only  a  part 
of  the  full  intended  cargo  is  on  board  at  the  time  of  loss,  and 
such  part  is  totally  lost  with  the  ship,  the  rule  of  adjustment 
on  valued  policies  is  that  the  underwriters  pay  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  valuation  in  the  policy  as  the  goods  lost  bear 
to  the  whole  intended  cargo  (/?) ;  in  open  policies  they  pay  the 
proved  value  of  the  goods  (q).  The  rule  would  be  the  same, 
mutatis  fnuiandisy  if  such  pturt,  after  being  shipped,  arrived 
sea-damaged. 

The  following  case  shows  the  rule  of  adjustment  on  a 
policy  intended  to  cover  a  fluctuating  interest : — An  insurance 
was  effected  for  twelve  months  "  on  goods  "  on  board  thirty 


(o)  Phillips  puts  this  case :  Several 
articles  are  included  in  one  invoice, 
all  insured  "free  of  average  under  5 
per  cent."  without  discrimination  of 
the  different  articles.  How  is  the  5 
per  cent,  to  be  computed  P  Suppose 
one  of  the  articles  to  be  sea-damaged 
— are  the  underwriters  liable  if  the 
damage  to  this  article  is  5  per  cent, 
of  the  sound  value  of  all  the  articles, 
or  are  they  only  liable  where  it  is  5 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  invoice  value 
of  all  the  articles?    He  decides,  and. 


as  it  seems,  with  reason,  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  mode  of  computa- 
tion :  2  Phillips,  s.  1782.  Secus,  if 
the  policy  is  to  be  construed  distribu- 
ti  V  ely,  as  in  Duff  t).  Mackenzie  ( 1 857) , 
3  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  16,  and  Wilkinson  v, 
Hyde  (1867),  3  id.  30. 

{p)  Tobin  V,  Harford  (1863),  13 
C.  B.  (N.  S.)  791 ;  32  L.  J.  O.  P. 
136 ;  in  error,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  37. 

(q)  Bickman  v.  Carstairs  (1838), 
6B.  &  Ad.  661. 
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barges  plying  backwards  and  forwards  between  London  and  Sect.  1021. 
Birmingham  for  12,000/.,  "  as  interest  might  appear  there- 
after." A  particular  average  loss  having  been  sustained  by  . 
the  sinking  of  one  of  these  barges  full  of  goods  within  the 
year,  it  was  held  that  the  underwriters  were  boimd  to  pay 
that  proportion  of  such  loss,  as  12,000/.  bore  to  the  whole 
value  of  goods  at  risk  on  board  all  the  barges  at  the  time  of 
loss,  and  not  that  proportion  which  12,000/.  might  bear  to  the 
whole  amoimt  carried  during  the  year  (r). 

1022.  While  the  underwriter  on  goods  (as  is  now  the  Merchant 

invariable  practice)  insures  only  their  prime  cost  at  the  port  a^afindem- 

of  loading,  the  sole  mode  of  adjustment  that  can  be  adopted  is  °^*y  ^"^^  ^ 
*^'  ^  J         ^  ^  open  pouoy. 

that  which  is  foimded  on  a  comparison  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  sound  and  damaged  sales.  But  although,  as  between 
the  assured  and  the  underwriter,  this  is  an  equitable  mode  of 
adjustment,  it  is  obvious  that  it  by  no  means  affords  a  perfect 
indemnity  to  the  assured  as  a  mercantile  man.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  it  does  not  profess  to  do  so — its  object 
being  not  to  put  the  assured  in  the  same  condition  as  though 
his  goods  had  come  undamaged  to  a  saving  market,  but  solely 
to  place  him  in  the  same  condition  he  was  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  risk(«). 

That  which  the  assured  loses  by  the  depreciation  of  his 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination  is  an  aliquot  part  of  their 
market  price  there,  which  market  price  is  made  up — 1,  of 
their  prime  cost ;  2,  of  freight,  duty,  and  landing  charges ; 
3,  profit  or  loss.  That  which  the  underwriter  pays  is  the 
same  aliquot  part  of  the  prime  cost  alone;  hence  it  is 
manifest  that  all  loss  incurred  by  items  2  and  3  must  fall  on 
the  assured  alone. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  while  dealing  with  the 

(r)  Crowley  v.  Cohen  (1832),  3  B.  policy  on  goods  up  to  12,000/.  as  a 

&  Ad.  478.    The  decision,  however,  time  policy  covering  all  goods  at  risk 

aeems  to  torn  rather  on  the  construe-  ut  any  one  moment, 
tion  of  the  particular  policy  than  on  («)  Stevens,  Av.  96 ;  Benecke,  Pr. 

any  role  of  adjustment,  the  policy  of  Indem.  1 — 23. 
hehig  held  to  be  not  so  much  a  floating 
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Sect.  1022.  subject  of  valuation,  we  have  noticed  certain  methods  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
complete  indemnity  to  the  assured.  To  those  pages  the 
reader  is  here  referred  {t). 


Adjnstment 
of  particular 
average  on 
ship. 


Rules  in  Mar. 
Ins.  Aot, 
s.  69. 


1023.  Having  seen  elsewhere  for  what  partial  losses  and 
disbursements  the  underwriter  on  ship  is  liable  under  the 
policy,  it  remains  now  only  to  consider  in  what  mode  such 
losses  are  adjusted. 

In  ordinary  cases  a  vessel  which  has  been  damaged  is 
repaired  by  her  owners.  A  vessel  is  generally  intended  to 
be  navigated,  and  a  damaged  vessel  is  unfit  for  navigation. 
The  usual  measure  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship- 
owner is  the  cost  of  repairing  minus  the  improvement 
resulting  therefrom  (m).  No  such  comparison  between  re- 
paired and  unrepaired  value  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  ship, 
as  we  have  just  seen  is  usually  made  in  the  case  of  particular 
average  on  goods.  The  reason  why  a  different  method  of 
adjustment  is  usually  applied  in  the  two  cases  is  that  goods 
are  usually  intended  for  sale,  and  though  damaged  will 
nevertheless  command  a  price.  If  they  require  to  be  re- 
conditioned, this  is  generally  done,  not  by  the  merchant 
assured,  but  by  the  purchaser.  A  ship,  however,  is  not  usually 
intended  for  sale,  and  it  is  presumed  that  necessary  repairs 
will  be  done  by  her  owner  (x). 

The  rules  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  particular  average 


(0  Vol.  I.  §§  337,  344. 

(u)  Lowndes  on  Mar.  Ins.  2nd  ed. 
p.  190.  As  to  adding  the  cost  of 
employing  a  surveyor  and  banker's 
charges  for  an  overdraft  to  pay  for 
repairs  done  abroad,  see  Agenoria 
S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.  V.  Merchants'  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.  (1903),  8  Com.  Cas. 
212. 

(x)  The  distinction  is  well  pointed 
out  by  Lush,  J.,  in  Lohre  v.  Aitchi- 
son  (1877),  2  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  607 ;  see 
also  per  Lord  Bla'»kbum,  4  A  pp.  Cas. 


at  p.  762;  per  Brown,  D.  J.,  in 
Intemat.  Nav.  Co.  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co. 
(1900),  100  Fed.  R.  at  p.  323.  Where 
goods  are  in  fact  reconditioned  by 
the  assured,  the  same  rule  applies  as 
if  the  case  were  one  of  partioolar 
average  on  ship ;  see  Francis  v.  Bool- 
ton  (1895),  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  153.  And, 
conversely,  as  to  the  method  adopted 
where  the  damaged  ship  was  sold, 
see  Pitman  v,  Univ.  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
(1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  192;  pat,  i  1034. 
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losses  on  ships  are  thus  stated  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,   Sect.  1028. 
s.  69:— 

Sect.  69.  Where  a  ship  is  damaged,  but  is  not  totcdly  Partial  loss 
lost,  the  measure  of  indemnity  (y),  subject  to  any  express  <^*®*^^P- 
provision  in  the  policy,  is  as  follows : — 

( 1 )  Where  the  ship  has  been  repaired,  the  assured  is 

entitled  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  repairs,  less 
the  customary  deductions  (z),  but  not  exceeding 
the  sum  insured  in  respect  of  any  one  casualty  (a) : 

(2)  Where  the  ship  has  been  only  partially  repaired, 

the  assured  is  entitled  to  the  reasonable  cost  of 
such  repairs,  computed  as  above,  and  also  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  reasonable  depreciation,  if 
any,  arising  from  the  unrepaired  damage,  pro- 
vided that  the  aggregate  amount  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  whole  damage,  com- 
puted as  above : 

(3)  Where  the  ship  has  not  been  rep£dred,  and  has  not 

been  sold  in  her  damaged  state  during  the 
risk  {b),  the  assured  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified 
for  the  reasonable  depreciation  arising  from  the 
unrepaired  damage,  but  not  exceeding  the  reason- 
able cost  of  repairing  such  damage,  computed  as 
above. 

The  rule  for  adjusting  a  particular  average  loss  on  the  Rule  of 
ship  is  very  simple,  viz.,  that  in  open  policies  the  under-  ^  ®^** 
writer  pays  the  same  aliquot  part  of  the  sum  he  has  agreed 
to  insure,  as  the  damage  or  the  expense  of  repairing  it  (c)  is 
of  the  ship's  value  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk;  in 
valued  policies  he  pays  the  same  proportion  of  the  repair  bill 
as  his  subscription  bears  to  the  valuation  in  the  policy  (^/). 

(y)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67,  antef  its  original  character :  Agenoria  S.S. 

§  338.  Co.   V.  Merchants'   Mar.    Ins.    Co. 

(z)  See  }}  1024— 1030,  ifi/ra.  (1903),   8    Com.    Cas.    212;    North 

(a)  See  §  1032,  infra.  Atlantic  S.S.  Co.  v.  Burr  (1904),  9 

(b)  The  case  negatived  here  is  dis-  Com.  Cas.  164. 

cussed  in  §  1034,  infra.  {d)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67  (2),  ante, 

(e)  The  shipowner  is  entitled  to  §  338 ;  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  460 ; 

have  the  ship  repaired  with  materials  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1435.     As  to  the 

and  workmanship  oorresponding  to  effect  of  different  valuations  in  two 
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Sect.  1023.  Thus,  suppose  in  an  open  policy  an  underwriter  hjw  insured 
1,000/.  on  a  ship,  the  insurable  worth  of  which  is  proved  to 
have  been  2,000/.  at  the  outset  of  the  risk,  but  whose  value  is 
reduced  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  voyage,  &c.  to  only 
1,500/.  at  the  time  of  loss;  then  if  a  particular  average  loss 
takes  place  amounting  to  600/.,  as  that  sum  is  one-fourth  of 
2,000/.,  the  ship's  insurable  value  at  the  outset,  the  under- 
writer pays  the  same  proportionable  amount,  or  one-fourth  of 
1,000/.  the  sum  he  has  insured,  viz.,  250/.  (e). 

The  principal  difficulty,  therefore,  in  adjusting  a  particular 
average  loss  on  ship  consists  not  in  the  rule  of  apportionment, 
but  in  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  amount  of  damage. 


Role  of 
deducting 
one-third 
new  for  old. 


Limitations 
of  the  rule  as 
to  deducting 


1024.  If  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired, 
the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  its  amount  is  by  the  estimate 
of  surveyors.  Where,  however,  the  damage  has  been  repaired, 
the  established  mode  of  estimating  its  amount  is  to  deduct 
one-third  from  the  whole  expense  both  of  labour  and  mate- 
rials (/)  which  the  repairs  have  cost,  and  to  assess  the  damage  at 
the  remaining  two-thirds.  This  is  termed  deducting  one-third 
new  for  old,  and  it  is  done  on  the  principle  that,  unless  where 
the  ship  is  quite  new,  the  substitution  of  new  for  old  mate- 
rials is  a  benefit  to  the  shipowner,  who  gets  the  ship  the  better 
for  the  repairs  by  the  substitution  of  new  work  for  old,  and 
would  consequently  be  a  gainer  if  the  whole  expense  of  labour 
and  repairs  were  regarded  as  so  much  pure  loss  to  him ;  to 
avoid  discussion  in  each  particular  case  the  amount  of  deduc- 
tion is  fixed  at  one-third  {g). 

This  rule,  as  regards  wooden  ships,  is  confirmed  by  the 
decisions  above  referred  to.     There  is  no   decision  of  the 


or  more  policies,  of.  Bruce  v.  Jones 
(1863),  1  H.  &  C.  769;  Bousfield  r. 
Barnes  (1815),  4  Camp.  228  ;  ante, 
§§  349—363. 

{e)  This  shows  the  policy  of  in- 
suring ships,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
their  full  value,  for  the  purposes  of 
indemnity. 

(/)  See  note  ((?),  supra. 


{p)  Da  Costa  v,  Newenham  (1788), 
2  T.  R.  407 ;  Poingdestre  v.  Royal 
Exoh.  Ass.  Co.  (1826),  Ryan  & 
Moody,  378.  Per  Lord  Tenterden  in 
Fenwiok  v.  Robinson  (1828),  3  C.  & 
P.  324  ;  Lohre  r.  Aitchison  (1877),  2 
Q.  B.  D.  501  ;  3  Q.  B.  D.  658  ; 
Stevens,  Av.  172 ;  Benecke,  Pt.  of 
Indem.  457. 
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Coiirts  as  to  its  applicability  to  iron  ships  (A) ,  and  it  is  doubtful   Sect.  1024. 
how  far  it  would  be  held  binding.     The  usage,  however,  is  to  one-third 

,  ,        new  for  old. 

apply  the  rule  in  general  to  both ;  but,  as  regards  iron  ships 
and  ironwork  in  wooden  ships,  with  certain  exceptions  which 
are  now  formally  recognized  by  the  Association  of  Average 
Adjusters  (t).  Moreover,  in  practice  the  rule  is  often  super- 
seded by  special  clauses  in  the  policy,  such  as — "  In  event  of 
claim,  no  one-third  new  for  old  to  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  ironwork  repairs  of  hull,  masts  or  spars "  ;  or,  where  it 
is  intended  that  there  shall  be  no  such  deduction  at  all, 
"  Average  payable  without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old, 
whether  the  average  be  particular  or  general." 

1025.  In  Henderson  v.  Shankland  (A;),  the  "  Woodbum  "  Henderson  t?. 
sustained  particular  average  damage,  which  was  followed  by  critioiHed. 
general  average  sacrifices,  making  her  a  constructive  total 
loss,  and  for  the  purpose  of  contribution  it  was  determined 
that  the  value  of  the  ship  was  her  value  after  suffering  the 
particular  average  damage,  and  before  the  general  average 
sacrifices.  It  was  further  held  that  this  value  could  be  pro- 
perly arrived  at  by  estimating  what  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  doing  the  particular  average  repairs,  and  deducting 
this  amount  from  her  sound  value  before  the  accident.  The 
owners  of  the  vessel  then  contended  that  from  the  estimated 
cost  of  such  repairs  there  should  be  a  deduction  of  one-third 
new  for  old.  And  it  is  submitted  that  this  contention  was 
well  founded.  For  a  damaged  vessel  is  not  depreciated  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  repairs  which  are 
necessary  to  reinstate  her,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  such  total  cost  and  any  enhancement  in 
value  which  she  may  acquire  by  reaaon  of  having  new 
materials  put  into  her ;  and  this  extent  custom  has  fixed  at 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  For  instance,  suppose 
the  sound  value  of  the  vessel  to  have  been  1,200/.,  and  the 

(A)  As  to  this,  of.  Lidgett  i\  Sec-  (i)  See  rule  in  Appendix  D. 

retan  (1870),  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  627  \k)  [1896]  I  Q.  B.  626. 

(perWilles,  J.). 
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cost  of  repairing  the  particular  average  damage  300/.,  it  does 
not  follow  that  before  the  repairs  were  effected  she  was 
only  worth  900/. ;  for  it  is  presumed  that  her  value  after  the 
repairs  is  enhanced  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  repairer's 
bill.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  affirming  Mathew,  J., 
refused  to  apply  the  one-third  rule  to  this  case,  relying 
mainly  on  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  work,  and  also  of 
Phillips,  that  the  deduction  is  not  applicable  to  cases  of  oon- 
rtructive  total  loss,  where  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  cost  of  the 
accessary  repairs  will  exceed  a  vessel's  repaired  value.  But 
this  opinion  appears  to  the  present  editors  to  be  quite  oon- 
dstent  with  the  application  of  the  thirds  principle  in  the  case 
ander  consideration.  The  reason  why  the  deduction  is  not 
dlowed  in  cases  of  constructive  total  loss  is  simply  because 
:he  sole  question  for  consideration  there  is  whether  the  vessel 
s  worth  repairing  or  not,  and  her  value  before  the  damage  is 
mmaterial.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  vessel  is 
»rorth  repairing,  the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs  must  clearly  be 
jonsidered  without  deductions.  If  a  vessel  can  only  be 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  3,000/.,  and  she  will  then  not  be  worth 
:he  3,000/.  spent  on  her,  there  is  clearly  a  constructive  total 
OSS.  It  would  be  absurd  to  require  the  owner  to  spend  the 
J,000/.  in  all  cases  where  the  vessel  after  such  expenditure 
ivill  be  worth  over  2,000/.  These  considerations,  however,  do 
lot  apply  to  the  case  of  the  deductions  which  were  claimed 
n  Henderson  v.  Shankland  (/). 

1026.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  ship  be  quite  new,  the  reason 
:or  the  rule  would  fail,  and  the  rule  itself  consequently  would 
lot  apply ;  accordingly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  the 
;ase,  the  deduction  of  one-third  new  for  old  will  not  be 
nade  (m).  In  this  country  the  general  rule  is  that  a  ship  is 
0  be  so  regarded  only  while  she  is  on  her  first  voyage  («) ; 

(/)  The  decision  in  this  case  is  also  1890,  allow  no  such  dednotions  in 

[uestioned  by  Mr.  Carver,  Carriage  the  case  of  wooden  or  composite  ships 

>y  Sea,  s.  422.  when  the  vessel  is  under  one  year  old 

(m)  Stevens,  Av.  172.  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

(«)    The   York  -  Antwerp    Rules, 
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but  when  she  shall  be  considered  to  be  on  her  first  voyage  is  Sect.  1020. 
in  itself  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  What  is  the 
and  can  hardly  yet,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  settled,  as  the  yo'/ag©. 
following  cases  will  show.     A  ship,  which  had  never  been  at  Fenwiok  v. 
sea  before,  was  insured  on  a  voyage  "  from  Bristol  to  New 
York,  during  her  stay  there,  and  back  to  the  port  of  dis- 
charge"; the  charter-party  stipulated  that   the   ship,  after 
sailing  outwards,  was  "  to  return  to  London,  Liverpool  or 
Bristol,  &c.,  and  so  end  her  intended  voyage."     The  ship 
arrived  at  New  York  in  safety,  but,  on  her  passage  homeward 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  got  upon  a  shoal,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  repaired;   upon  a  claim  for  these  repairs  the 
sole  question  was  whether  the  ship  was  on  her  first  voyage  or 
on  her  second  when  the  loss  took  place,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  rule  for  deducting  one-third  new  for  old — in  other  words, 
the  question  was  whether  the  passage  back  from  New  York 
to  England  was  under  the  circumstances  to  be  considered  as 
a  second  voyage  or  only  as  part  of  the  first. 

After  much  conflicting  evidence  of  brokers  and  under- 
writers. Lord  Tenterden  suggested  to  the  jury  that  the 
charter-party  and  policy  might  fairly  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  whether  the  voyage  out 
and  home  was  all  one  adventure,  as,  upon  the  face  of  those 
instruments,  his  lordship  said,  it  appeared  to  be.  The  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  saying  that  they  considered  it  a*  all 
one  voyage  (o), 

1027.  In  the  next  case  a  new  ship  was  chartered  for  a  Pine  r.  Steele, 
voyage  from  London  to  Port  Jackson  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  with  convicts,  freight  to  be  paid  on  her  arrival  there ; 
and  by  the  ship's  articles  it  appeared  that  she  was  bound  on 
a  voyage  from  England  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Australia, 
or  any  other  (sic)  port  in  India,  till  her  arrival  in  England. 
The  ship  completed  her  outward  voyage,  but  being  unable  to 
procure  homeward  freight  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  went  in 

(o)  Fenwiok  v.  Bobinson  (182S),  Danson  &  Lloyd,  8 ;  8.  C,  3  C.  &P.  323, 
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llast  to  Madras,  and  there  took  in  freight  for  England,  as 
SIS  proved  to  be  customary  for  ships  so  chartered.  In  the 
^meward  passage  from  Madras  to  England  she  sustained 
jury  whereby  the  same  question  was  raised. 
The  evidence,  as  in  the  former  action,  was  very  contradio- 
ry ;  but  the  jury  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the 
le  allowing  a  deduction  of  one-third  did  not  apply  under 
e  circumstances,  and  foimd  for  the  plaintiff  (/?). 
Lord  Abinger,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  scdd  that 
I  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  policy  deter- 
ining  the  point  (q),  and  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the 
actice  of  some  insurance  companies  to  deduct  no  thirds 
Jess  the  ship  be  eighteen  months  old  as  a  very  sensible 
le  (r).  Special  clauses  to  this  effect  are  commonly  inserted 
modem  policies. 

These  decisions  are  not  satisfactory,  nor  is  it,  perhaps, 
ssible  to  derive  fi'om  them  any  general  rule — though,  upon 
B  whole,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  in  favour  of  the 
sition  that,  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  a  new 
ip  is  to  be  considered  on  her  first  voyage,  so  as  to  exclude 
B  underwriter  from  deducting  thirds,  if  the  loss  takes  place 
any  part  of  an  integral  voyage  out  and  home,  whether  on 
e  outward  or  homeward  passage,  the  entirety  of  the  voyage 
be  determined  from  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  from 
B  charter-party  or  policy  alone.  In  faot,  as  it  was  put  by 
p  Frederick  Pollock,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  in  Pirie 
Steele,  the  first  voyage  lasts  from  the  first  time  that  a  ship 
ives  her  port  till  she  comes  back  to  it  again,  if  she  leaves  it 
m  animo  rererteiidi  («). 

' p)  Pirie  V.  Steele  (1837),  2  Mood.  "the    amount   minus  deduction  of 

Rob.  49  ;   S,   C.   (more  fully  re-  one- third  new  for  old." 

-ted),  8  C.  &  P.  200.  (»)  8  C.  &  P.  201.    In  the  United 

q)  8  C.  &  P.  204.  States  this  exception  of  the  "  first 

r)    8    C.    &    P.     202.      Of.    also  voyage '*  appears  in  greneral  not  to  be 

ompson  r.  Hunter,  oited  2  Mood.  recognized  ;  but  thirds  are  deducted, 

Rob.  51,  where  it  is  stated  that  though  the  ship  be  new  or  on  her 

he    plain tijEf    recovered    the    full  first  voyage :  2  Phillips,  s.   1431  :  2 

ount  of   his   loss,"   which  must  Parsons,  384. 
arly  be  erroneous,  and  must  mean 
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1028.  If  an  old  ship  have  been  newly  repaired  just  before  Sect.  102«. 
sailing  on  the  voyage  on  which  the  loss  takes  place,  and  the  Where  loss  is 
loss  falls  exclusively  on  the  new  materials,  the  same  rule  of  matena^^of  an 
exclusion  of  thirds  would  seem  to  apply  (0  ;  but  this  is  a  ^^^  ^'^^P- 
case  which  can  rarely,  if  ever,  occur ;  and  it  ha^  been  decided 

that  if  the  damage  only  fdl  chiefly  on  the  repaired  part, 
there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  underwriter  from  his  right  of 
deducting  thirds  (m). 

If  the  ship,  after  beins:  repaired,  never  comes  into  the  Where  ship 

■^  .  .  never  comes 

hands  of  the  owner  again,  the  reason  for  the  rule  obviously  to  the  haods 
fails,  as  in  such  case  it  is  clear  that  he  can  never  derive  any  again, 
benefit  from  the  superior  value  of  the  new  over  the  old 
materials. 

Thus,  where  the  assured  was  prevented  from  regaining  pos- 
session of  his  ship  by  the  fault  of  the  underwriters  in  refusing 
to  pay  a  bottomry  bond  for  repairs  incurred  by  their  direction 
and  at  their  expense,  by  reason  of  which  the  ship  was  sold  to 
satisfy  the  bond,  &c.,  it  was  held  that  they  were  not  entitled 
to  deduct  their  thirds  (x) ;  but  where  the  failure  to  regain 
possession  of  the  ship  arises  from  the  default  of  the  assured 
himself,  it  has  been  held,  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
exception  does  not  apply,  and  that  the  underwriters  are  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  {i/). 

1029.  It  is  not,  however,  every  part  of  the  ship's  furniture  No  thirds 
and  apparel,  in  respect  of  which  thirds  are  to  be  deducted ;  anchors. 
thus,  we  have  already  seen  that  certain  exceptions  are  formally 
recognized  by  the  Association  of  Average  Adjusters,  not  only 

as  regards  iron  ships  generally,  but  also  as  to  ironwork  in 

wooden  ships.     Similarly,  the  cost  of  replacing  anchors  is  not 

subject  to  this  deduction,  as  anchors  are  considered  not  to  lose 

in  value  by  being  used  (s).     The  deduction  from  chain  cables  Chain  cables. 

is  fixed  at  one-sixth  {a).     As  to  metal  sheathing,  the  practice  Metal 

sheathing. 

{t)  See  Stevens,  Av.  172.  (y)  Humphreys  r.  Union  Ins.  Co. 

(«)  Poingdestre   v.    Royal    Exch.  (1824),  3  Mason,  R.  429. 
Ass.  Ck).  (1826),  Ryan  &  Mood.  378.  {s)  McArthur,  213;  Benecke,  468. 

(x)  Da  Coeta  r.  Newenham  (1788),  (a)  McArthur,   214;    it   was    the 

^  T,  R.  407.  same  when  Stevens  wrote,  A  v.  173, 
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Sect.  1029.  is  stated  by  Mr.  MoArthiir  (b)  as  follows : — "  When  the 
re-metalling  of  a  ship  is  recoverable  under  the  policy, 
allowance  in  full  is  made  in  particular  average  for  the  cost  of 
a  weight  of  new  metal  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  sheathing 
stripped  off,  credit  being  given  for  the  proceeds  of  the  old 
metal  sheets.  The  remainder  of  the  weight  of  new  metal 
sheathing  put  on  is  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  shipowners,  as 
it  is  the  result  of  natural  wastage  corresponding  with  the 
fixed  deduction  on  account  of  wear  and  tear  made  from  other 
repairs.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  any  sheets  have 
been  rubbed  off  or  otherwise  altogether  lost  by  sea  perils,  the 
cost  of  the  gross  weight  of  sheathing  used  to  replace  them  is 
allowed,  subject  to  the  deduction  of  one-third.  The  expense 
of  stripping  off  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new  metal,  with 
the  cost  of  the  felt  and  metal  nails  used  in  connection  with 
the  re-metalling,  is  also  allowed,  less  thirds,  credit  being  given 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  old  nails." 

Painting.  In  this  Country  thirds  are  regularly  deducted  from  the 

cost  of  painting,  unless  the  ship  was  on  her  first  voyage. 


From  what 
the  one- third 
is  deducted. 
1.  From  the 
cost  of  repairs 
before  deduct- 
ing the  value 
of  the  old 
materials. 


2.  From  the 
expense  of 
both  labour 
and  materials. 


1030.  As  the  old  materials  thrown  aside  in  making  the 
repairs  are  always  of  some,  and  occasionally  of  considerable 
value,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  proceeds  of 
such  old  materials  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  expense 
of  the  repairs  before  or  after  deducting  the  one-third  new  for 
old.  It  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States  that  the  true 
rule  is  to  apply  the  old  materials  towards  payment  of  the  new, 
as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  then  to  deduct  the  third  from  the 
balance  (c).  Amould  (c/),  agreeing  with  Phillips  (^),  con- 
sidered this  to  be  the  correct  rule.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  practice  is  the  other  way,  ^.e.,  first  to  deduct  the  third, 
and  then  to  deduct  the  value  of  the  old  materials  (/).     To  the 


(b)  Pp.  213,  214.  See  also  the 
Rules  of  Practice  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Average  Adjusterp,  poft. 
Appendix  D. 

(e)  Byrnes  r.  National  Ins.  Co. 
(1823),  1  Cowen,  B.  265;  American 


Ins.  Co.  V.  Center  (1829),  4  Wendell, 
R.  6. 

{d}  2nd  ed.  p.  1001. 

{e)  Ins.  vol.  ii.  s.  1434. 

(/)  MoArthur,  219;  Gow.  219; 
Lowndes,  Ins.  s.  183  (2nd  ed.). 
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present  editors  the  English  practice  appears  to  be  best  sup-   Sect.  1030. 
ported  by  principle,  the  value  of  the  old  materials  being 
aooepted  in  part  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs  (g).    The 
third  is  deducted  not  from  the  expense  of  the  materials  alone, 
but  from  that  of  the  labour  and  materials  conjointly  (A). 

In  England  no  thirds  are  deducted  from  graving  dock  Incidental 

,  ....     expenses,  such 

expenses,  use  of  appliances,  &c.  Phillips,  however,  cites  («)  as  marine 
with  approval  a  case  where  similar  deductions  were  allowed  in 
Boston,  United  States.  And  in  England  the  deduction  is 
in  practice  allowed  from  any  increased  expenditure  which 
may  be  incurred  in  raising  fxmds  for  the  repairs,  such  as  the 
marine  interest  on  a  bottomry  bond,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  ship  is  in  any  way  benefited  by  such  increase  of 
expenditure.  This  practice  is  supported  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  (A-),  but  appears  difficult  to 
support  in  principle,  and  is  weU  criticised  by  Mr.  McArthur  (/). 

1031.  Where  repairs  are  necessarily  done  to  a  ship  in  a  Extra  cost  of 

repairs  at  port 

port  of  distress,  and,  as  will  frequently  be  the  case,  cost  more  of  distress  is  a 
there  than  if  done  in  the  home  port,  it  has  been  made  a  ^dCTwriter.^ 
question  at  what  rate  they  should  be  paid  for  by  the  xmder- 
writers  on  ship — at  that  of  the  port  of  distress  or  the  home 
port  (w).     The  former  appears  unquestionably  to  be  the  true 
rule  of  adjustment,  as  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  ship  in 

iff)  The  different  results  of  the  two  (k)  Orrok  v.  Commonwealth  Ins. 

roles  maj  be  iUustrated  as  foUows:  Co.,  38  Mass.  456.     *'  In  case  of  a 

A  damaged  mast  is  replaced  at  a  cost  partial  loss,  where  money  is  taken 

of  300/.,  and  after  it  is  taken  oat  is  up  on  bottomry,   the  underwriters 

worth  30/.     In  England  the  under-  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hot- 

writer  pays  200/.  less  30/.,  i.e.,  170/.  tomry  bond,  but  are  simply  bound  to 

By  the  American  rule  he  pays  two-  pay  the  partial  loss,  including  their 

thirds  of  270/.,  i.f.,  180/.   The  theory  share  of  the  extra  expenses  of  obtain- 

is  that  the  mast  before  it  was  damaged  ing  the  money  in  that  mode  as  a  part 

was  worth  200/.    Therefore,  accord-  of  the  loss."    Per  Story,  J.,  in  Brad- 

ing   to   the   English    practice,  the  lie  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  (1838),  12 

assured  receives  an  exact  indemnity ;  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  405,  406. 

according  to  that  of  America  he  is  (/)  Mar.  Ids.  p.  214. 

the  gainer  by  10/.  (m)  Magens,  vol.  i.  p.  54,  and  case 

(A)  Benecke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  458.  xz.  p.  255. 

(t)  2  PhilUps,  8.  1432. 

A, — VOL,  II.  4  L 
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Sect.  1031. 


Temporary 
repairs  made 
at  a  foreign 
port. 


Expenses  of 
remoTiDg 
vessel  for 
repairs. 


CJost  of  re- 
placing goods 
sold  for  repair 
of  ship  is 
average. 


the  port  of  distress  which  oooasioned  the  increased  expense 
was  an  immediate  consequence  of  one  of  the  perils  insured 
against ;  accordingly,  this  is  the  rule  adopted  in  practice  in 
all  cases  of  necessary  repairs  at  a  foreign  port,  the  under- 
writer being  of  course  entitled  to  deduct  his  thirds  (»). 

In  one  case  in  the  United  States  where  full  repairs  might 
have  been  made  abroad,  but  at  an  expense  much  greater 
than  they  would  have  cost  at  home,  and  the  master  chose  to 
pursue  his  voyage  with  temporary  repairs  merely,  the  cost  of 
such  temporary  repairs,  and  also  the  subsequent  permanent 
repairs  rendered  necessary  after  the  ship's  arrival  in  her  home 
port,  were  both  included  in  the  particular  average  (o).  Even 
though  the  underwriters  refuse  their  assent  to  the  repairs 
being  done  in  a  particular  way,  yet  the  assured  may,  it 
seems,  proceed  to  such  repairs,  and,  if  they  are  necessary  and 
done  properly,  the  underwriters  will  be  liable  (/?). 

The  expenses  of  removing  a  vessel  from  a  port  of  distress 
to  the  port  of  repair  are  allowed  as  part  of  the  cost  of  repair, 
and  if  she  returns  to  the  port  from  which  she  was  removed, 
the  expenses  incurred  in  returning  are  also  allowed  {q). 

Goods  necessarily  sold  in  a  port  of  distress  to  defray  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  ship  are,  if  the  ship  reach  her  port  of 
destination,  to  be  paid  for  at  their  clear  value  at  the  port  of 
destination.  But  if  they  sold  for  more  in  the  port  of  distress 
than  they  would  have  realized  in  the  port  of  destination,  the 
merchant  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  shipowner  the  higher 
price  (r). 


(n)  Beneoke,  Pr.  of  Indem.  459— 
461.  The  thirds  are  in  practice 
deducted  from  the  actual  cost  of  the 
repairs,  wherever  effected.  This 
system  may  undoubtedly  operate 
hardly  on  the  shipowner,  e.ff.,  in  cases 
of  repairs  at  a  port  of  refuge  which 
frequently  cannot  be  effected  except 
at  excessive  prices.  See  remarks  by 
Mr.  McArthur  (Mar.  Ins.  p.  214,  n.), 
who,  however,  defends  the  practice. 

(o)   Brooks  V.   Oriental    Ins.   Co. 


(1829),  24  Mass.  259. 

(/>)  Waller  r.  Louisiana  Ins.  Co. 
(1821),  9  Martin,  276. 

{q)  See  Rules  of  Practice  of  the 
Association  of  Average  Adjusters, 
potty  Appendix  D. 

(r)  Alers  v.  Tobin  (1802),  Abbott, 
Shippmg,  245,  5th  ed.,  and  the  law 
there  laid  down ;  Atkinson  r.  Ste- 
phens (1852),  7  Exch.  667  ;  Richard- 
son  V.  Nourse  (1819),  3  B.  &  Aid. 
237. 
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1032.  As   to    successive    losses,    happening    during    the    Sect.  1032. 
currency  of  the  same  policy,  it  is  provided  as  follows  by  the  Successive 
Marine  Insurance  Act,  s.  77  : —  ^^^®®®*' 

(1)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  insurer  is  liable  for 
successive  losses,  even  though  the  total  amount  of  such 
losses  may  exceed  the  sum  insured. 

(2)  Where,  imder  the  same  policy,  a  partial  loss,  which 
has  not  been  repaired  or  otherwise  made  good,  is  followed 
by  a  total  loss,  the  assured  can  only  recover  in  respect  of 
the  total  loss  : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
liability  of  the  insurer  under  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause. 

Thus,  if  a  ship  have  been  actually  repaired  in  a  port  of  Expense  of  re- 
distress,  and  be  afterwards  totally  lost  before  arriving  at  her  made  before 
port  of  destination,  the  cost  of  such  repairs  may  be  recovered  i^^^ecover^^^ 
cumulatively  in  addition  to  the  total  loss,  either  qud  average,  cumulatively 

as  average, 

or  as  money  laid  out  and  expended  in  labouring  for  the 
safeguard  and  recovery  of  the  ship  under  the  general  printed 
clause  in  the  policy  («).     This  rule,  however,  only  applies  ^^^^'^^^ 

esuULateQ  cost 

to  repairs  actually  made ;  hence  where  a  ship  put  back  of  repairs  not 
twice  in  distress,  and  on  the  first  occasion  W6W  actually  re- 
coppered,  but  on  the  second  occasion  was  only  surveyed, 
but  not  repaired,  and  in  the  course  of  the  survey  some  of 
her  wales,  &c.  were  necessarily  removed,  in  order  to 
examine  her  timbers,  and  never  replaced,  but  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  ship  as  wreck,  it  was  held,  that  the  cost  of  the 
re-ooppering  might  be  recovered  in  addition  to  a  total  loss, 
but  not  the  estimated  expense  of  replacing  the  wales  (^). 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  rule  only  applies  to  repairs  for 
which  the  owners  were  themselves  liable  to  pay.     Where, 

{$)    Le     Oheminant    v.    Pearson  insurance. 

(1812),  4  Taunt.  367;  Livie  v,  Jan-  {t)    Stewart   v.   Steele  (1842),   11 

son  (1810),  12  Ea^t,  at  p.  655.    So,  L.  J.  (N.  S.)  C.  P.  156 ;  6  Scott, 

in  America,  Matheson  v.  Equitable  N.  R.  927.     See,  however,  criticism 

Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1875),   118  Mass.  of  this  case  (at  least,  as  reported  in 

209,  where  the  rule  is  said  to  be  Scott)  by  Brett,  L.  J.,  9  Q.  B.  D.  at 

part  of  the  general  law  of  marine  p.  213. 

4l2 
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Sect.  1032.  therefore,  the  cost  of  the  repairs  is  discharged  by  means  of 
moneys  raised  on  bottomry,  repayable  only  in  the  event  of 
the  ship's  safe  arrival,  the  owners,  being  released  from  pay- 
ment by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  cannot  recover  from  their 
underwriters  for  a  loss  which  they  have  in  fact  never  suf- 
fered (w).  Where  no  such  repairs  have  been  made,  no  previous 
partial  loss  by  sea-damage  can  be  recovered  from  the  under- 
writer, as  a  particular  average,  in  addition  to  a  subsequent 
total  loss  (x) ;  the  less  is  there  swallowed  up  by  the  greater, 
and  both  form  but  one  loss  (i/).  So,  too,  if  the  subsequent 
total  loss  occur  during  the  currency  of  the  policy,  but  be  not 
due  to  a  peril  therein  insured  against,  the  underwriter  pays 
nothing  (2) .  But  if  the  average  loss  unrepaired  have  occurred 
during  the  currency  of  one  policy,  and  the  subsequent  total 
loss  occur  during  the  currency  of  another  policy,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  policy,  the  assured  is  entitled  to 
recover  under  both  policies,  i,e,y  for  the  average  loss  as  well 
as  for  the  total  loss,  if  they  be  due  to  perils  insured  against  (a). 


Prior  average 
loss  by  sea- 
damage  unre- 
paired, merges 
in  a  subse- 
quent total 
loss. 

Livie  V. 
Janson. 


1032a.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  section : — 

A  ship,  "  warranted  free  from  American  condemna- 
tion," in  attempting  to  escape  an  American  embargo,  ran 
out  of  New  York  in  the  night,  and  sustained  an  average 
loss  by  stranding  on  the  rocks  of  Governor's  Island,  where 
she  was  deserted  by  her  crew,  and  next  day  waa  seized  there 


(m)  The  Dora  Forster,  [1900]  P. 
241,  Barnes,  J.,  citing  2  Phillips, 
Ins.  8.  1267. 

{x)  Livie  r.  Janson  (1810),  12  East, 
648. 

(y)  Knight  v.  Faith  (1860),  16 
Q.  B.  649. 

(z)  Livie  v.  Janson,  supra.  This 
case  was  probably  intended  to  be 
covered  by  sub -sect.  2  of  sect.  77  of 
the  Act.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  subsequent  total  loss, 
which  was  not  covered  by  the  policy, 
pan  bo  said  to  have  been  **  under  th^ 


same  policy"  as  the  earlier  partial 
loss,  which  was  covered,  merely 
because  at  the  time  when  both  losses 
took  place  the  same  policy  was  in 
force.  But  even  if  the  case  of  livie 
V.  Janson  is  not  covered  by  the  Act, 
as  it  does  not  conflict  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  it  no  doubt  remains 
good  law  independently  thereof. 

(a)  Lidgett  v,  Secretan  (1871), 
L.  B.  6  G.  P.  616 ;  Livie  v,  Janson, 
f4bi  supra;  Enight  v.  Faith  (I860), 
16  Q.  B.  649. 
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by  the  Americans,  and  condemned  by  them  for  breach  of  the  Sect.  1082a. 
embargo :  the  assured  claimed  a  total  loss ;  but  the  Court  held 
that  he  could  recover  nothing  ;  not  a  total  loss,  for  that  was 
caused  by  American  condemnation,  a  risk  expressly  excepted 
by  the  policy ;  not  an  average  loss,  because  the  total  loss,  by 
subsequent  seizure  and  condemnation,  took  away  the  right 
to  recover  in  respect  of  the  previous  partial  loss  by  sea- 
damage  (b). 

Upon  the  general  question,  Lord  Ellenborough  said.  Doctrine  as 
"  There  may  be  cases  in  which,  though  a  prior  damage  be  5>)rd  Ellen- 
foUowed  by  a  total  loss,  the  assured  may  nevertheless  have  ^^rough. 
rights  or  claims  in  respect  of  that  prior  loss,  which  may  not 
be  extinguished  by  the  subsequent  total  loss.  Actual  dis- 
bursements for  repairs  in  fact  made,  in  consequence  of 
injuries  by  perils  of  the  seas  prior  to  the  happening  of  the 
total  loss,  are  of  this  description,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
more  properly  to  be  considered  as  covered  by  that  authority, 
with  which  the  assured  is  generally  invested  by  the  policy, 
of  *  suing,  labouring,  and  travailing  for,  in,  and  about  the 
defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  property  insured'; 
in  which  case,  the  amount  of  these  disbursements  might  more 
properly  be  recovered  as  money  paid  for  the  underwriters 
under  the  direction  and  allowance  of  this  provision  of  the 
policy,  than  as  a  substantive  average  loss  to  be  added  cumu- 
latively to  the  total  loss  which  is  afterwards  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  sea  risks  "  (c). 

In  another  case  the  previous  partial  loss  was  of  the  descrip-  Actual  dis- 
tion  alluded  to  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  consisted  of  actual  for  repairs 
disbursements  for  repairs  in  fact  made  prior  to  the  total  loss :  ^  to^loss 
in  this  case  the  ship  while  lying  in  port  at  Jersey,  before  ™*^«^  ^"^ 
sailing,  sustained  an  average  loss  by  sea-damage,  which  the  dition  thereto. 
plaintiff  repaired ;   the  ship  having  been  afterwards  totally  ^^^^^^ 
lost  by  capture  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the   plaintiff 
brought  his  action  for  a  total  loss,  and  claimed  also  to  recover 
in  respect  of   the  expenses  incurred  in   the  repairs  of  the 

(b)  liyie  V.  Janson  (1810),  12  East,  648.  (e)  12  East,  655. 
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Sect.  1082a.  previous  partial  loss,  by  virtue  of  the  suing  and  labouring 
clause.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  the  plaintiff 
might  recover,  in  addition  to  a  total  loss,  for  the  sums  so 
expended ;  and  Sir  J.  Mansfield  remarked  that  he  might  so 
recover,  either  as  for  an  average  loss  from  damage  repaired, 
or  as  expenses  incurred  under  the  permission  in  the  policy, 
"  to  sue,  labour,  travail,'*  &c.  {d). 


An  unre- 
paired  loss  is 
a  prejudice 
to  a  sale. 


Particular 
average 
unrepaired 
under  one 
policy  may 
be  recovered, 
in  addition 
to  a  total 
loss  under 
another. 


1032b.  If  the  assured,  after  sustaining  an  average  loss,  sell 
his  vessel  unrepaired,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  recover 
for  the  partial  loss,  on  the  ground  that  the  damage  sustained 
is  a  continuing  prejudice,  for  the  ship's  value  must  have  been 
lessened  by  it.  *'  Therefore  the  amount  of  the  loss  must  be 
calculated  as  though  the  ship  had  actually  been  repaired  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage,  or  had  foundered  without  being 
repaired,  soon  after  the  policy  expired  "  (e). 

These  last  words,  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell, 
point  out  that  it  is  at  the  moment  of  the  expiration  of  the 
policy  that  the  liability  of  the  insurer  is  definitely  determined, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  merger  thereof  in  any  subsequent 
loss.  This  prominently  appeared  in  a  case  where,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  same  insurer  was  liable  for  both  losses. 

In  Lidgett  v.  Secretan  (/),  "The  Charlemagne"  was  in- 
sured **  at  and  from  London  to  Calcutta,  and  for  thirty  days 
after  arrival."  The  same  vessel  was  insured  in  a  valued 
policy  "  at  and  from  Calcutta  "  to  a  port  in  England.  On 
her  outward  passage,  consequently  during  the  currency  of  the 
first  policy,  she  struck  upon  a  reef  and  sustained  such  damage 
that  she  was  kept  afloat  only  by  continual  pumping  till  her 
arrival  at  Calcutta.     There  she  discharged  her  cargo  and  was 


(rf)  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson 
(1812),  4  Taunt.  367.  Of.  also 
Stewart  v.  Steele  (1842),  11  L.  J. 
(N.  S  )  C.  P.  155 ;  5  Scott,  N.  R. 
927  ;  Blackett  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1832),  2  Cr.  &  J.  244.  And,  in 
America,  Matheson  v.  Equitable 
Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1875),  118  Mass.  209. 

(e)  Per  Lord  Campbell  in  Knight 


V.  Faith  (1850),  16  Q.  B.  649.  As  to 
the  rule  for  calculating  an  unrepaired 
partial  loss  on  a  vesnel  sold  under 
this  condition,  see  Pitman  v.  Univer- 
sal Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D. 
192,  posty  §  1034. 

(/)    Lidgett   V.   Secretan   (1871), 
L.  R.  6  C.  P.  616. 
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then  placed  in  a  dry  dock  for  repairs.     Part  of  the  repairs  Sect.  1082b. 

had  been  done  and  the  first  policy  had  expired,  when  she 

caught  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed,  the  second  or  homeward 

policy  having  attached  as  soon  as  she  arrived  at  Calcutta.    It 

was  held  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  assured  was 

entitled  to  recover  under  the  first  or  outward  policy  the  full 

amount  of  the  partial  loss,  repaired  or  unrepaired,  and  under 

the  second  or  homeward  policy  the  full  amount  insured  as  for 

a  total  loss. 

The  second,  being  a  valued  policy,  attached  on  the  vessel 
with  the  agreed  value,  notwithstanding  the  unrepaired 
damage  was  then  subsisting,  as  there  was  no  fraud  on  either 
side;  and  consequently,  when  the  total  loss  had  occurred, 
the  sum  recoverable  under  this  policy  was  the  full  agreed 
value  (g).  Had  the  fire  taken  place  during  the  currency  of 
the  first  policy  only,  the  assured  could  not  have  recovered  for 
the  unrepaired  damage. 

The  principles  thus  established  in  our  jurisprudence  have  Foreign  law. 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  in  that  of  the  United  States  (A). 

In  France  it  has  been  decided,  after  considerable  fiuctua- 
tion  of  opinion  among  the  authorities,  that  cost  of  repairs, 
rendered  necessary  by  prior  sea-damage,  may  be  recovered 
cumulatively  (»). 

1033.  In  case  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  be  such  Owner  may 

elect  to  repair, 
that  the  expense  of  repairs  would  be  greater  than  her  value  instead  of 

when  repaired,  although  the  assured  might  abandon  upon  due  totS^loM.  °' 

notice  given  and  claim  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss,  yet  he 

is  not  bound  to  do  so ;  he  may  repair  her  if  he  choose,  and  if 

he  do,  the  same  rule  of  adjustment  applies. 

A  ship  of  the  actual  value  of  3,000/.,  valued  in  the  policy 

at  2,600/.,  upon  which  the  defendants  underwrote  1,200/., 

sustained  such  damage  on  her  voyage  that  when  towed  into 

(y)   Lidgett    p.    Seoretan,   suj^a ;  (t)   4    Boulay-Paty,    Droit    Com. 

8.  P.  Barker  v.  Janson  (1868),  L.  R.  Mar.    619—632,    gives    the    earlier 

3  C.  P.  303  jurisprudence  ;  see  also  Nolte's  edi- 

{k)  See  cases  collected  in  2  Phil-  tion  of  Beneoke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191— 

lips,  Ins.  8.  1742.  193. 
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Sect.  1038.  Queenstown  Harbour  she  was  worth  only  998/.  without 
deducting  salvage  and  general  average.  The  owner  chose  to 
repair  his  vessel,  and  by  means  of  a  large  outlay  made  her 
when  repaired  worth  7,000/.  From  the  insurers  he  claimed 
100/.  per  cent.,  and  notwithstanding  the  argument  at  the  bar 
that  the  assured  would  be  making  a  large  gain  out  of  what 
was  a  mere  contract  of  indemnity,  by  getting  a  vessel  worth 
7j000/.  instead  of  one  that  had  been  worth  3,000/.  only,  it  was 
held  in  all  the  three  Courts  that  he  was  entitled  to  100/.  per 
cent. — i.e,y  1,200/.,  the  full  amount  insured  (*). 

Adjusting  an       1034.  If  the  ship  after  sustaining  an  average  loss  is  sold  by 
on^^p^sold     1^^  owner  unrepaired,  the  measure  of  what  he  is  entitled  to 
unrepaired,      recover  against  the  insurer  is  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  less 
the  usual  deduction,  not  exceeding  the  depreciation  in  value 
of  the  vessel  as  ascertained  by  the  sale.     Such,  at  least,  was 
the  view  taken  by  Lindley,  J.,  and  by  the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  in  a   case  of  which  the  facts  were  as 
follows  : — 
Pitman  v.  A  ship  Valued  in  a  time  policy  at  3,700/.  was  worth  4,000/. 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.  ^t  the  time  of  her  leaving  Singapore  for  Moulmein,  which  was 
the  commencement  of  the  risk.  When  near  to  Moulmein 
she  took  the  ground,  and  remained  aground  for  four  days  in 
considerable  danger ;  she  was  got  off,  however,  but  with  so 
much  damage  to  the  hull  that  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given  to  the  insurer.  This  notice  was  not  accepted,  but  a 
request  was  made  to  the  owner  to  repair;  and  he,  after 
doing  some  trifling  repairs,  sold  her  in  effect  unrepaired  for 
3,897/.  He  then  claimed  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  her 
estimated  repairs — viz.,  781/. — from  the  insurer,  who  paid 
into  Court  245/.,  including  in  that  sum  certain  general  average 
expenses ;  and  the  question  was  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances the  assured  was  entitled  to  the  estimated  expense  of 
the  repairs,  although  they  had  not  been  executed. 

(k)  Lohre  v,  Aitchison  (1877—79),  Gas.  755.  See  also  Woodside  r. 
2  Q.  B.  D.  501;  3  Q.  B.  D.  558;  Globe  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  [1896J 1  Q.  B. 
AitchiBon  v,  Lohre  (1879),  4  App.       105. 
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Lindley,  J.,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  found  that  the  Sect.  1034. 
sound Walae  of  the  ship  at  Moulmein  was  4,000/.,  and  held 
that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  the  difference  between  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  less  the  actual  repairs  done,  and  the 
sound  value  of  the  ship,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  value 
in  the  policy  in  determining  the  amoimt  payable  by  the 
insurer.  His  decision  was  affirmed  by  Jessel,  M.  E..,  and  by 
Cotton,  L.  J.,  diss.  Brett,  L.  J.,  and  the  rule,  in  the  terms 
stated  above,  was  formulated  in  the  course  of  his  judgment 
by  Cotton,  L.  J.  (/). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  Brett,  L.  J.,  wa-s  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  repairs  was  in  all  cases  the  criterion  of 
loss,  and  that  to  allow  damages  so  ascertained  to  be  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  shipowner  had  in  the  particular  case 
determined  to  sell,  and  had  been  able  to  secure  a  peculiarly 
good  bargain,  was  to  import  considerations  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances alien  to  the  contract  of  insurance.  And  in  answer 
to  the  argument  that  the  shipowner  would  in  such  event  be 
making  a  profit  out  of  a  contract  of  indemnity,  his  Lordship 
pointed  out  that  this,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  particular 
cases,  was  not  infrequently  the  result,  as  in  Lohre  v,  Aitchison. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  this  powerful  dissenting 
judgment,  in  view  of  which  the  law  can  hardly  yet  be  re- 
garded as  finally  settled. 

1035.  An  interesting  and  difficult  question  has  lately  been  Incidence  of 
discussed  in  our  Courts  as  to  the  amount  properly  chargeable  toe^^hich 
to  particular  average  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  certain  ™?^*^^**^® 
expenditures,  more  than  one  interest  has  been  benefited.    For  beenbenefited. 
instance,  a  vessel  may  be  taken  into  dry  dock  for  one  specific 
purpose,  but  this  may  well  afford  an  opportunity  for  other 
work  to  be  done  on  her,  and,  by  effecting  the  two  operations 


{Fj  Rtman  r.  Universal  Mar.  Ins.  a  case  which,  however,  might  per- 

Oo.  (18S2),  9  Q.  B.  D.  192.    Cf.  also  haps  have  been  decided,  as  it  was, 

firistol  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.  in  favour  of  the  underwriters,  even 

V,  Indemnity  Mntoal  Ins.  Go.  (1887),  apart  from  the  anthoritj  of  Pitman's 

67  L.  T.  101 ;  6  Asp.  M.  0.  173,  case. 
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Sect.  1036.  at  one  time,  dock  dues  will  be  saved.  Under  such  oircum- 
stanoes,  should  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  be  charged  to 
different  accounts,  so  that  each  may  share  in  the  advantage 
so  obtained,  or  must  the  whole  be  charged  to  the  account 
for  which  the  expenditure  was  primarily  intended  to  be 
incurred? 
The  Van-  rj^^  {^^^  jj^  j^\^q  q^^  ^f    The  Vancouver  (fw)  were    as 

oouver.  ^  ^    ' 

follows : — The  vessel,  having  completed  a  voyage  from  Hong 

Kong  to  San  Francisco,  was  found  to  have  a  very  foul  bottom, 
which  so  much  affected  her  speed  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
her  owners  to  put  her  into  dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned,  scraped,  and  painted,  before  putting  to  sea  again. 
She  was  therefore  put  into  dry  dock  for  this  purpose  only. 
It  was  thereupon  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  she  had 
sustained  certain  particular  average  damage  at  sea,  consisting 
in  the  fracture  of  her  stem-post.  The  damage  was  repaired 
in  eight  days,  during  the  first  three  of  which  the  cleaning,  &c. 
was  also  going  on.  The  result  was  that  the  two  operations,  by 
being  effected  concurrently,  took  three  days  less  to  effect  than 
if  they  had  each  been  effected  separately,  and  three  days'  dock 
dues  were  saved.  The  question  in  the  case  was  whether  the 
damage  to  the  stem-post  was  average  exceeding  3/.  per  cent, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  memorandum.  The  figures  showed 
that  if  no  part  of  the  dock  dues  in  respect  of  the  first  three 
days  (in  addition  to  the  whole  amount  of  dues  for  the  last 
five  days)  was  to  be  deemed  as  having  been  incurred  on 
account  of  the  particular  average  repairs,  then  the  cost  of 
such  repairs  was  less  than  three  per  cent.  It  was  held,  how- 
ever, by  the  House  of  Lords,  aflBrming  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(Lord  Esher,  M.  R.,  and  Fry,  L.  J.,  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  dis- 
senting (w)),  that  an  apportioned  part  of  the  dock  dues  for 
the  first  three  days  was  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  repairs,  and  that  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  operations 

(m)  The  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  The  ever,  that  there  should  he  an  appor- 

Ghina  Trans-Pacific  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.  tionment,  and  only  differed  as  to  the 

(1886),  11  App.  Cas.  573.  principle  on  which  the  amount  of  the 

(»)  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  agreed,  how-  apportionment  should  he  calculated. 
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were  simultaneously  performed,  the  cost  should  be  attributed    Sect.  1035. 
in  moieties  to  the  two  operations.     The  result  of  an  appor- 
tionment on  this  basis  was  to  saddle  the  underwriters  with 
liability. 

1036.  It  is  not  easy  to  gather  what  were  the  precise  reasons  Satio  decidendi 
on  which  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  based  their  oouver. 
decision.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Esher,  however,  in  the  Court  -P^  Esher's 
of  Appeal  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  substantially  adopted  by  their  Lordships.  He  ob- 
serves (o) : — "  Now,  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  reduced  to 
this.  How  much  of  the  payment  for  the  dock  would  be 
attributed  as  a  matter  of  business  to  the  use  of  the  dock  for 
the  one  purpose,  and  to  the  use  of  the  dock  for  the  other  P 
Inasmuch  as  the  burthen  on  the  dock  is  not  increased  by 
either,  inasmuch  as  the  advantage  to  each  of  them  is  the 
same,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  man  taking  a  business  view  of 
the  matter  would  say :  As  there  is  a  particular  sum  for  the  use 
of  the  dock  to  be  paid  for  the  two  purposes,  and  the  burthen 
on  the  dock  is  not  increased  by  the  two  transactions  going  on 
together,  but  the  advantage  to  the  two  persons  is  equal, 
supposing  they  had  to  be  carried  on  by  different  persons, 
those  different  persons  ought  to  pay  half  the  expenses  whilst 
the  dock  was  being  used  equally  by  both  of  them.  When- 
ever it  is  used,  it  is  used  equally  by  both  of  them,  although 
the  repairs  of  the  one  kind  might  cost  far  less  than  the 
repairs  of  the  other.  Supposing  the  repairs  to  the  stern-post 
in  twelve  hours,  by  reason  of  the  wages  of  engineers  or  skilled 
workmen,  would  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the  repair  by 
cleaning,  nevertheless  the  use  of  the  dock  is  equally  useful  to 
each  party  if  they  were  two  separate  parties.  If  that  would 
be  so  if  there  were  two  separate  parties,  it  makes  no  diffe- 
rence to  my  mind  that  both  the  transactions  are  by  the  one 
party.  If  he  had  to  divide  what  it  had  cost  him  in  respect  of 
each,  he  would  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  if 
each  of  those  things  had  been  done  by  separate  people,  or  by 

(o)  11  App.  Gas.  at  p.  679. 
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Sect.  1036.  himself  and  another  person.  You  cannot  show  that  money 
was  paid  for  either  particular  purpose  because  the  same  man 
has  paid  for  both ;  but  the  true  way  to  treat  it  is  to  say,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  that  he  paid  during  the  same  number  of 
days  in  which  both  operations  were  going  on  half  the  dock 
dues  in  respect  of  one  operation  and  half  the  dock  dues  in 
respect  of  the  other.  Therefore,  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  transaction  here,  half  the  dock  dues  were  paid  in  respect 
of  the  repairs  of  the  stern-post  and  half  the  dock  dues  were 
paid  in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  dock  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
ship.  The  dock  dues  are  certainly  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
repairs  if  nothing  else  happens ;  the  cost  of  the  repairs  is  the 
cost  of  the  workmen  upon  the  ship,  and  the  materials,  and  all 
the  payments  for  the  use  of  the  dock,  which  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  being  able  to  do  the  other  work.  Therefore, 
if  half  of  these  dock  expenses  during  the  common  days  is 
paid  by  the  shipowner  in  respect  of  the  repairs  to  the  stem- 
post — in  other  words,  is  part  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  loss 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  sea  peril, — and  if  that  half  is  to 
be  so  attributed,  then  what  this  shipowner  paid  for  repairs 
was  larger  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ship  in  the 
policy.  The  condition  is  satisfied,  and  the  underwriter  is 
liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  average  loss." 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  next  case,  it  will  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  certain  circumstances  in  relation  to 
the  case  of  The  Vancouver.  First,  the  only  point  as  to  which 
discussion  arose  was  as  to  charges  for  the  use  of  the  dock : 
there  was  no  question  as  to  expenses  of  getting  in  or  out  of 
the  dock.  Secondly,  although  the  vessel  was  necessarily 
taken  in  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  and  for  this  purpose 
alone,  yet  it  was  even  more  necessary  that  the  particular 
average  repairs  should  be  effected  then  and  there.  Thirdly, 
the  question  in  The  Vancouver  case  was  simply  whether, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  memorandum,  the  shipowner's  method 
of  estimating  the  percentage  which  his  particular  average 
bore  to  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel,  was  or  was  not  the 
correct  method,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  recover  the  whole. 
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1037.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  case  of  The  Sect.  1037. 
Buabon  (/?),  which  also  went  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  TheBuabon. 
vessel,  haying  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  run  aground,  was 
taken  to  Cardiff,  where,  in  January,  1896,  she  was  put  into 
dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  average  repairs 
effected,  in  respect  of  which  her  underwriters  were  admittedly 
liable.  In  November,  1896,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  her  to  be  docked  and  surveyed  in  order  to  retain  her 
classification  at  Lloyd's,  and  her  owners  accordingly  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  had  her  surveyed  whilst 
in  dock  for  the  repairs.  The  claim  of  the  plaintiffs,  her 
owners,  against  the  underwriters  included  sums  for  towage, 
pilotage,  dock  dues,  &c.  The  underwriters  claimed  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  part  of  the  docking  expenses  (q) 
should  be  borne  by  the  owners.  Mathew,  J.,  considered  that 
the  case  was  covered  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  The  Vancouver  case,  and  held,  accordingly,  that  the 
underwriters  were  entitled  to  make  the  deduction  which  they 
daimed,  and  this  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  Lords  Justices  (A.  L.  Smith,  Chitty  and 
Collins,  L.  JJ.)  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  dock  dues  were  concerned.  The  Vancouver  case  was  in 
point  and  undistinguishable.  But  as  regards  the  expenses  of 
getting  in  and  out  of  dock  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion. 
A.  L.  Smith,  L.  J.,  considered  that  these  expenses  were 
covered  neither  by  the  decision  in  The  Vancouver  case  itself 
nor  by  the  principles  there  affirmed.  He  regarded  this 
expenditure  as  having  been  incurred  solely  on  account  of  the 
partioidar  average  repairs,  and  held  that  it  was  therefore 


{p)  Roabon  S.8.  Oo.,  Ltd.  v.  The  295,  it  ia  expressly  stated  that  the 

London  Assurance,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  defendants  had  paid  all  the  dues  for 

456 ;  [1898]   1   Q.   B.   722 ;  [1900]  the  use  of  the  dock,  and  were  only 

App.  Gas.  6.  claiming  that  the  expenses  of  bring- 

{q)  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  ing  her  in  and  taking  her  out  again 

reports  whether  the  dock  dues,  as  should  be  divided.    But  it  is  quite 

well  as  the  cost  of  putting  in  and  dear  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 

out  of  dock,  were  in  dispute.  In  the  the  House  of  Lords  dealt  with  both, 
report  of  the  trial  in  2  Com.  Oas. 
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Sect.  1087.  chargeable  to  the  underwriters  in  its  entirety.  The  other 
members  of  the  Court,  however,  thought  that  these  expenses 
were  incidental  to  the  operation  of  docking,  and,  agreeing 
with  Mathew,  J.,  that  they  were  covered  by  The  Vancouver 
case,  affirmed  his  decision. 

Distinction  1038.  But  the  House  of  Lords  took  an  entirely  different 

drawn  in  the 

House  of  view,  and  held  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  were  charge- 
TheRuabon  8'W®  ^o  the  underwriters.  On  two  separate  and  distinct 
oouvOT^^  ^*^"  groimds  it  was  there  declared  that  the  opinions  not  only  of 
Chitty  and  Collins,  L.  JJ.,  but  also  that  of  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  J., 
in  so  far  as  he  concurred  with  them  as  to  the  dock  dues,  were 
Lord^  Hals^  untenable.  As  to  The  Vancouver,  the  view  of  Lord  Halsbury, 
L.  C,  in  which  Lords  Macnaghten  and  Morris  concurred,  was 
that  it  was  merely  a  decision  as  to  the  way  in  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  memorandum,  the  extent  of  damage 
ought  to  be  calculated.  "  What  the  Court  had  to  determine 
was  the  liability  under  the  policy  in  question,  and  with 
reference  to  that  question,  which,  be  it  observed,  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  the  damage  would  cost  to  repair,  the  Court 
held  that  the  dock  dues  were  part  of  the  cost,  and  that,  imder 
the  circumstances,  as  the  operations  were  simultaneously  per- 
formed, the  cost  should  be  attributed  (let  the  phrases  be  noted) 
in  moieties  to  the  operations  of  those  two  persons  interested. 
Now  the  owner  paid  the  dock  dues,  and,  if  he  had  not  done 
so,  the  underwriter  would  undoubtedly  have  had  to  pay  for 
dock  dues,  and  if  he  had,  the  amoimt  paid  would  have  been 
over  three  per  cent.  It  came,  in  fact,  to  a  calculation  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done,  and,  that  being  measured  by  its 
cost  of  repair,  it  was  held  that  the  three  per  cent,  was  reached. 
What  Lord  Herschell  meant  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  explained 
by  what  he  says  in  commenting  on  the  case  of  Pitman  t?. 
Universal  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (r)  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  particular  average  loss  was  to  be  arrived  at  in  that  case. 
He  says :  '  All  the  judges  were,  I  think,  agreed  that  where 

(r)  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  192. 
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there  is  a  partial  loss  in  consequence  of  injury  to  a  vessel  by   Sect.  1038. 
perils  insured  against,  he  is  entitled,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
recover  the  sum  properly  expended  in  executing  the  necessary 
repairs,  less  the  usual  allowances '"{«). 

The  Vancouver  was  distinguished  on  a  second  ground  LordBramp- 
by  Lord  Brampton,  whose  judgment  was  approved  by  Lord 
Davey.  The  view  of  these  noble  Lords  was  that  The  Van- 
couver only  applied  to  cases  where  two  operations  are 
essentially  necessary  to  be  performed  upon  the  hull  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  render  her  fit  to  be  sent  to  sea.  "  If  the 
respondent's  claim  for  contribution  was  allowed,"  said  Lord 
Brampton  (t),  **  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  claim  might  not 
be  made  against  an  owner  who  while  his  ship  was  in  dry 
dock  sold  her,  subject  to  immediate  inspection  and  survey  by 
his  purchaser."  His  Lordship  further  poiats  out  (u)  that 
"  the  survey  of  Lloyd's  surveyor  was  in  no  way  necessary  for 
any  purpose  connected  with  the  work  performed  on  the  vessel, 
but  was  only  made  to  entitle  the  owners  to  re-classification  at 
Lloyd's  and  need  not  have  been  made  at  that  moment,  nor 
at  any  particular  time,  so  long  as  it  was  made  within  the 
time  limited  by  Lloyd's  rules,  which  had  then  nine  months 
to  run." 

1039.  The  difficulty  presented  by  The  Vancouver  case  beiug 
disposed  of,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  Lord  Halsbury's  view  as 
to  the  argument  by  which,  iadependently  of  such  authority, 
the  underwriters  were  seeking  to  maintain  their  position. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
advance "  the  principle  of  contribution  "  where  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  the  two  persons,  except  that  one 
person  has  taken  advantage  of  something  that  another  person 
has  done,  there  being  no  contract  between  them,  there  being 
no  obligation  by  which  each  of  them  is  bound,  and  the  duty 
to  contribute  is  alleged  to  arise  only  on  some  general  principle 
of  justice,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  get  an  advantage  unless 

(»)   Per   Lord   Halflbury,    [1900]  (t)  [1900]  App.  Gas.  at  p.  18. 

App.  Gas.  at  p.  U.  (u)  At  p.  17. 
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Sect.  1089.  he  pays  for  it.  So  that  if  a  man  were  to  out  down  a  wood 
which  obscured  his  neighbour's  prospect  and  gave  him  a 
better  view,  he  ought  upon  this  principle  to  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  cutting  down  the  wood.  Or,  if  a  man  built  a 
wall  so  as  to  shield  his  neighbour's  house  from  undue  wet  or 
danger  from  violent  tempests,  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
tribution because  his  neighbour  has  got  an  advantage  from 
what  he  did  "(ir). 


Result  of 
decisions. 


1040.  The  effect  of  The  Euabon  case  is  clearly  to  impair 
very  materially  not  indeed  the  authority,  but  the  applicability, 
of  the  decision  in  The  Vancouver.  It  is  conceived  that,  in 
future  practice,  no  apportionment  of  expenses  should  be 
allowed,  except  in  cases  very  closely  corresponding  in  their 
facts  to  those  of  The  Vancouver.  It  is  doubtfid  whether, 
consistently  with  The  Euabon  case,  any  apportionment  can 
take  place,  except  in  cases  arising  under  the  memorandum. 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  apportion- 
ment, except  in  cases  where  there  has  been  in  fact  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  immediate  performance  of  the  operation  not 
originally  contemplated.  Both  these  conditions  were  present 
in  The  Vancouver  case.  Upon  the  first  condition  particular 
stress  was  laid  by  Lords  Halsbury,  Macnaghten  and  Morris 
in  the  case  of  The  Euabon.  Upon  the  second  condition 
equal  stress  was  laid  by  Lords  Brampton  and  Davey. 


Recovery  for        1041,  The  rule  as  to  the  amount  recoverable  for  a  partial 
5^^^^^      loss  of  freight  is  thus  stated  in  sect.  70  of  the  Marine  Insur- 
ance Act : — 

Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where 
there  is  a  partial  loss  of  freight,  the  measure  of  in- 
demnity (y)  is  such  proportion  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the 
pohcy  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  of  the  insurable 
value  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy,  as  the  proportion 


(x)  Per  Lord  Halsbury,  [1900] 
App.  Cas.  at  p.  12.  The  two  ded- 
sions  were  discussed  in  The  Acanthus, 


[1902] P.  17. 

(y)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67,  amU, 
{888. 
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of  freight  lost  by  the  assiired  bears  to  the  whole  freight    Sect.  1041. 
at  the  risk  of  the  assiired  under  the  policy. 

The  rule  for  adjusting  a  partial  loss  on  freight  is  very  Adjustment . 
simple — viz.,  that  where  the  sum  insured  is  less  than  the  on  freight, 
value  of  the  interest  at  risk,  the  underwriter  pays  the  same  Rule  of  ad- 

,  _  justment  as 

proportional  part  of  the  loss,  that  the  sum  insured  is  of  the  to  freight, 
value  of  the  freight  (z) ;  if  the  sum  insured  equals  the  value 
of  the  interest,  then  he  pays  the  whole  of  the  loss  (a). 

Freight  is  generally  insured  in  valued  policies,  and  when  R^®  where 
this  is  so  the  valuation  in  the  policy  is  the  sole  basis  on  which  full  intended 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  indemnity  the  underwriter  has  to  ^p^,  or 
pay.     Where,  however,  only  part  of  the  full  cargo  to  which  ^^^*^i  ^^^ 
the  valuation  was  intended  to  apply  is  on  board,  or  contracted 
for  at  the  time  of  loss,  the  underwriter  can  only  be  called  on 
to  pay  upon  such  proportion  of  the  amount  insured  as  the 
part  of  the  cargo  on  board,  or  contracted  for  at  the  time  of 
loss,  bears  to  the  full  intended  cargo  (b).     Similarly,  where 
part  of  the  freight  has  been  paid  in  advance,  the  underwriter 
only  pays  such   proportion  of  the  amount  insured  as  the 
freight  at  risk  bears  to  the  whole  freight  (c). 

In  open  policies  on  freight  the  loss  by  the  general  usage  of  Role  of  ad- 
Lloyd's  was  adjusted  upon  the  gross,  and  not  upon  the  net  op^n  policies, 
freight ;  and  this  usage,  though  considered  inconsistent  with 
sound    principle,  was   sanctioned   and    acted  upon   by  the 
Courts  (rf),  and  thus  became  a  definite  rule  of  law  which  has 
been  recognised  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act(e).     If,  in  an  Where  only 
open  policy  on  freight,  only  part  of  the  cargo  be  on  board  or  intended 
contracted  for  at  the  time  of  loss,  and  this  part  be  totally  b^jd.^^ 
lost,  the  underwriters  can  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 

(s)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67  (2),  anto,  Act,  s.  26,  sub-s.   3,  ante^   §§  251, 

§  338.  252b;  s.  76,  sub-s.  2,  ante,  §§  345, 

(a)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1454.  346. 

{b)  Forbes  v,  AspinaU  (1811),   13  {e)  The  Main,  [1894]  P.  320. 

East,  323 :  Tobin  v.  Harford  (1863),  (d)  Palmer  v.  Blaokbume  (1822), 

13  C.  B.  (N.  8.)  791  ;  32  L.  J.  0.  P.  I  Bing.  62 ;  United  States  Shipping 

134 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  37  ;  Denoon  p.  Co.   v.   Empress  Ass.    Corporation, 

Home  &  Colonial  Ass.  Co.   (1872),  [1907]  1  K.  B.  259. 

L.  R.  7  C.  P.  311.    See  Mar.  Ins.  (<?)  Sect.  16  (2),  ante,  §  365. 

A. — ^VOL.  11.  4  M 
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Sect.  1041.  actual  amount  of  freight  on  the  goods  actually  lost,  together 
with  premiums  and  costs  of  insurance  (/) ;  in  fact,  in  such 
cases  the  underwriters,  whether  in  a  valued  or  open  policy, 
shall  adjust  as  for  a  total  loss  of  part  of  the  freight :  paying 
the  same  proportion  of  the  sums  for  which  they  have  sub- 
scribed the  policy  as  the  freight  of  the  goods  lost  bears  to  the 
full  freight,  which  would  have  been  earned,  had  the  whole 
intended  cargo  been  loaded  and  all  arrived. 
Freight  where  Where  the  original  ship  is  disabled,  and  goods  are  sent  on 
sent  on.  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight,  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 

States  that  the  loss  so  occasioned  should  be  adjusted  as  a 
salvage  loss,  i,e.<,  the  underwriter  pays  the  whole  amount  of 
the  insurance,  and  puts  into  his  pocket  the  excess  of  the 
freight  due  under  the  charter-party  over  the  expense  of  for- 
warding the  goods  (g). 

Under  similar  circumstances  in  this  country,  the  shipowner 
having  paid  the  expense  of  forwarding  the  goods,  recovered 
the  amount  from  the  insurers  on  freight  by  an  action  on  the 
sue  and  labour  clause  of  the  policy  (A). 
Adjustment         Where,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  to  adjust  an 
where  part  of  average  loss  on  profits  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  goods  out  of 
goods  lost.       wliich  they  are  to  arise,  and  the  goods  arrive  sea-damaged,  or 
part  of  them  is  totally  lost,  this  is  adjusted  as  an  average  loss 
on  profits  jt?ro  tanto  {i) ;  and  the  rule  there  is  the  same,  where 
part  of  the  goods,  owing  to  the   decay  produced  by  sea- 
damage,  are  necessarily  sold,  or  thrown   overboard  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  (A). 

Petty  1042.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  general  average,  it  has 

appeared  that  all  extraordinary  charges,  occasioned  by  un- 
foreseen and  unusual  accidents,  and  incurred  for  the  general 

(/)  Forbes  V.  Go wie(  1808),  1  Gamp.  (A)    Eidston    v.    Empire    Marine 

620.    Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  18  Ids.  Co.  (1866),  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  636  ; 

East,  326.  2  C.  P.  367. 

(^)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1441,  citing  (i)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1474,  where 

Coffin  V.  Storer  (1809),  6  Mass.  R.  it  appears  that  the  rtde  is  the  same, 

252;    Searle    v.    Scovell   (1819),    4  even  apart  from  express  agreement, 

Johns.  Ch.  C.  218.  {k)  Ibid. 
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safety,  were  the  subjects  of  general  contribution  :  there  are,    Sect.  1042. 

however,  many  charges  similar  in  kind,  though  different  in 

occasion  and  object,  which  occur  regularly  in  the  usual  course 

of  the  voyage,  and  which  the  master,  in  the  ordinary  course 

of  his  duty,  necessarily  furnishes  for  the  purposes  of  the  ship 

and  cargo.     These  charges  are  called  petty  averages,  and  are 

never  the  subject  of  any  claim  on  the  underwriter. 

They  are  all  the  ordinary  charges  at  the  places  of  loading 
and  unloading,  and  during  the  voyage ;  such  as  common 
pilotage,  tonnage,  light  money,  beaconage,  anchorage,  ordi- 
nary quarantine,  rivej:  charges,  signals,  instructions,  passage- 
money  by  fortified  places,  expenses  for  digging  a  ship  out  of 
the  ice  when  frozen  up  in  the  regular  course  of  the  voy- 
age, &c.  (/). 

Of  course,  if  any  of  these  charges  be  incurred  for  any 
extraordinary  purpose,  or  to  relieve  the  ship  and  cargo  from 
impending  danger,  they  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  general 
average. 

(/)  Abbott,  Shipping  (6th  ed.),  272 ;  Carver,  Carriage,  a.  687. 


4m2 
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SBOT. 

Distinotion  between   Absolute 
and  Gonstnictiye  Total  Loss. 

1043,  1044 
What   is    an   Absolute    Total 

Loss    1045 

Annihilation 1046,  1047 

Deprivation 1048—1052 

Shipwreck    or     Irreparability 
followed  by  Sale 1053—1064 


GkK>d8 — 
Sold  or  Destroyed  in  Course 

of  Voyage    1065  —1073 

Arriving'  in  Bulk,  but  Un- 
merchantable ;     Loss      of 

Species 1074—1081 

Part  of  Cargo 1082—1086 

Freight     1087— 108» 

Profits  and  Commissions 1090 


Distinction  1043.  A  TOTAL  los8  in  insurance  law  is  one  on  aoconnt  of 

lute  and  con-    which  the  assured  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  underwriter 
^^ctive  total  ^^  ^^^i^  amount  of  his  subscription. 

It  is  stated  in  sect.  56,  sub-sect.  2,  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act  that — 

A  total  loss  may  be  either  an  actual  total  loss,  or  a  con- 
structive total  loss. 

An  actual  total  loss  is  also  commonly  called  an  absolute 
total  loss,  the  latter  being  the  term  which  has  hitherto  been 
used  to  describe  it  in  this  work.  As  is  stated  in  sect.  57, 
sub-sect.  2,  of  the  Act — 

In  the  case  of  an  actual  total  loss  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment need  be  given. 

An  actual,  or  absolute  total  loss  entitles  the  assured  to 
claim  from  the  underwriter  the  whole  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion without  giving  such  notice. 

A  constructive  total  loss  is  one  which  entitles  him  to  make 
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such  claim  on  condition  of  giving  suoli  notice.     "  If  he  fails    Sect.  1048. 
to  do  80  the  loss  can  only  be  treated  as  a  partial  loss  "  {a). 
According  to  sect  57,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the  Act — 

Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  destroyed,  or  so 
damaged  as  to  cease  to  be  a  thing  of  the  kind  insured,  or 
where  the  assured  is  irretrievably  deprived  thereof,  there 
is  an  actual  total  loss  {b). 

A  constructive  total  loss  takes  place  when  the  subject 
insured  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  but  its  destruction  is  rendered 
highly  probable,  and  its  recovery,  though  not  utterly  hopeless, 
yet  exceedingly  doubtful  {c). 

1044.  The  distinction  between  cases  of  absolute  and  con-  ^*^*??®  t  ^ 

stated  hj  Lord 

structive  total  loss  has  nowhere  been  better  pointed  out  than  Abinger. 


(a)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  1. 

{b)  La  perte  r^Ue  est  Fau^antisse- 
ment  ou  la  privation  effective  des 
cboses  assarees.  Bonlay^Patj  on 
Emerigon,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  Similarly, 
Amould*s  statement  was  that  ''an 
absolute  total  loss  takes  place  when 
the  subject  insured  whoUy  perishes, 
or  its  recovery  is  rendered  irretriev- 
ably hopeless." 

(e)  The  following  is  the  definition 
in  sect.  60  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act  :— 

(1)  Subject  to  any  express  provi- 
sion in  the  policy,  there  is  a  con- 
stmotive  total  loss  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter insured  is  reasonably 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  actual 
total  loss  appearing  to  be  unavoid- 
able, or  because  it  could  not  be 
preserved  from  actual  total  loss 
without  an  expenditure  which  would 
exceed  its  value  when  the  expenditure 
had  been  incurred. 

(2)  In  particular,  there  is  a  con- 
structive total  loss — 

(1)  Where  the  assured  is  deprived 
of  the  possession  of  his  ship  or 
goods  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
and  (a)  it  is  unlikely  that  he  can 


recover  the  ship  or  goods,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  (b)  the  cost  of 
recovering  the  ship  or  goods,  as 
tbe  case  may  be,  would  exceed 
their  value  when  recovered ;  or 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  damage  to  a 
ship,  where  she  is  so  damaged 
by  a  peril  insured  against  that 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage 
would  exceed  the  value  of  the 
ship  when  repaired. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of 
repairs,  no  deduction  is  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  general 
average  contributions  to  those 
repairs  payable  by  other  inte- 
rests, but  account  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  expense  of  future  salvage 
operations  and  of  any  future 
general  average  contributions  to 
which  the  ship  would  be  liable 
if  repaired ;  or 

(iii)  In  the  case  of  damage  to 
goods,  where  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing the  damage  and  forwarding 
the  goods  to  their  destination 
would  exceed  their  value  on 
arrival. 
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Sect.  1044.  in  the  following    passages,  from  the   judgment  of   Lord 
Cases  of  abeo-  Abinger,  in  the  leading  case  of  Boux  v.  Salvador : — 

088.  « rpjj^  underwriter,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  engages  that  the 
subject  of  insurance  shall  arrive  in  safety  at  its  destined  ter- 
mination. If,  in  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  it  becomes  totally 
destroyed  or  annihilated,  or  if  it  be  placed,  by  reason  of  the 
perils  against  which  he  insures,  in  such  a  position  that  it  is 
wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  assured  or  of  the  underwriter 
to  procure  its  arrival,  he  is  boimd  by  the  very  letter  of  his 
contract  to  pay  the  sum  insured." 
Cases  of  con-        «  g^t  there  are  intermediate  cases ;  there  may  be  a  capture 

structive  total         ^  -i 

loss.  which,  though  primd  facie  a  total  loss,  may  be  followed  by  a 

re-capture,  which  would  revest  the  property  in  the  assured. 
There  may  be  a  forcible  detention,  which  may  speedily  ter- 
minate, or  may  last  so  long  as  to  end  in  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  ship  or  the  goods  to  their  destination.  There 
may  be  some  other  peril  which  renders  the  ship  innavigable, 
without  any  hope  of  repair,  or  by  which  the  goods  are  partly 
lost,  or  so  damaged,  that  they  are  not  worth  the  expense  of 
bringing  them,  or  what  remains  of  them,  to  their  destina- 
tion." 

Abandon-  «  In  all  these,  or  any  similar  cases,  if  a  prudent  man,  not 

insured,  would  decline  any  further  expense  in  prosecuting  an 
adventure,  the  termination  of  which  will  probably  never  be 
successfully  accomplished,  a  party  insured  may,  for  his  own 
benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  underwriter,  treat  the  case  as 
one  of  a  total  loss,  and  demand  the  full  sum  insured.  But  if 
he  elects  to  do  this,  as  the  thing  insured,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
still  exists,  and  is  vested  in  him,  the  very  principle  of  indem- 
nity requires  that  he  should  make  a  cession  of  all  his  right  to 
the  recovery  of  it,  and  that,  too,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  he  receives  the  intelligence  of  the  accident,  that  the 
underwriter  may  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of  what  may 
still  be  of  any  value,  and  that  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take 
measures  at  his  own  cost  for  realizing  or  increasing  that 
value.  In  all  these  cases,  not  only  the  thing  insured,  or 
part  of  it,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  specie,  but  there  is  a 
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possibility,  however  remote,  of  its  arriving  at  its  port  of   Sect.  1044. 
destination,  or,  at  least,  of  its  value  being  in  some  way 
affeoted  by  the  measures  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  recovery 
or  preservation  of  it.'' 

"  If  the  assured  prefers  the  chanoe  of  any  advantage  that  Consequences 
may  result  to  him  beyond  the  value  of  the  thing  insured,  he  doning. 
is  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  then  he  must  also  abide  the  risk  of 
the  arrival  of  the  thing  in  such  a  state  as  to  entitle  him  to  no 
more  than  a  partial  loss.  If,  in  the  event,  the  loss  should 
become  absolute,  the  underwriter  is  not  the  less  liable  upon 
his  contract,  because  the  assured  has  used  his  own  exertions 
to  preserve  the  thing  insured,  or  has  postponed  his  claim,  till 
that  event  of  a  total  loss  has  become  certain,  which  was 
uncertain  before  "  {d). 

1045.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  kind  of  casualty  amounts  What 
A  i?i.ij.Aj.ii  amonnts  to 

to  a  case  of  absolute  total  loss.  absolute  total 

No  better  or  more  comprehensive  answer  can  be  given  to  ^*^* 
this  inquiry  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Abinger,  already 
cited  :  "  If ,  in  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  the  thing  insured 
becomes  totally  destroyed  or  annihilated,  or  if  it  be  placed  by 
the  perils  insured  against  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  totally 
out  of  the  power  of  the  assured  or  the  underwriter  to  procure 
its  arrival,  the  latter  is  bound,  by  the  very  letter  of  his  con- 
tract, to  pay  the  sum  insured  "  (e). 

The  great  principle,  therefore,  on  which  all  the  cases  of  Principle  on 
absolute  total  loss  depend  appears  to  be  this — the  impossi-  doctaineof 
bility,  owing  to  the  perils  insured  against,  of  ever  procuring  J^^e^^^ 
the  arrival  of  the  thing  insured.     If,  by  reason  of  those 
perils,  the  assured  is  permanently  and  irretrievably  deprived 
not  only  of  all  present  possession  and  control  over  it,  but  of 
all  reasonable  hope  or  possibility  of  ever  ultimately  recovering 
possession  of,  or  further  prosecuting  tlie  adventure  upon  it, 
that  is  a  case  of  absolute  total  loss,  independently  of  the 

(d)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Eoux  v.       substantially  with  the  definition  in 
Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  286.        the  Mar.  Ins.  Act»  s.  07  (1),  ante, 
{e)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  286.   This  agrees      §  1043. 
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Sect.  1045. 


No  notice  of 
abandonment 
requisite  in 
caaes  of  abso- 
lute total  loss. 
But  the  re- 
mains of  the 
property  or  its 
proceeds  are  a 
salvage  for  the 
benefit  of  the 
underwriters. 


election  of  the  assured  to  treat  it  as  such.  Notice  of  aban- 
donment would  in  such  case  be  a  mere  idle  formality,  because 
nothing  remains  to  be  abandoned  (/).  In  such  cases,  there- 
fore, no  notice  of  abandonment  need  be  given  {g) ;  but  if  any 
remains  of  the  wrecked  ship  or  perished  goods  ultimately 
come  to  hand,  or  if  any  money  have  been  realized  abroad  by 
their  necessary  and  justifiable  sale,  such  remains,  or  the  net 
proceeds  of  such  sale,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  see,  are  considered 
as  a  salvage  to  which  the  underwriters  are  entitled  after 
payment  of  a  total  loss  {h).  Hence  it  is  that  absolute  total 
losses  are  familiarly  known  in  in&urance  law  as  "salvage 
losses  without  abandonment "  (i). 


Two  classes  of      1046.  Such,  then,  being  the  general  principle,  it  will  be 

lute totalloss.  found  that  all  the  cases  of  total  loss  in  which  no  notice  of 

abandonment  is  requisite   may  be  ranged   under  the  two 

classes,  indicated  by  Lord  Abinger — those,  viz.,  in  which, 

1st,  the  thing  insured  is  wholly  destroyed  or  annihilated  by 


(/)  Lex  non  eogit  ad  absurdum.  En 
cas  de  perte  entidre  le  delaissement 
est  une  formality  inutQe.  2  Emei-i- 
gon,  0.  xvii.  s.  3,  p.  213.  *'The 
general  oonvenience  of  making  an 
abandonment  has  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  is  more  necessary  than  it 
really  is  :  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  a  constructive  total  loss  ;  if 
the  loss  is  actually  total  no  abandon- 
ment is  necessary . ' '  Per  Lord  Ellen  - 
borough,  Mellish  t.  Andrews  (1812), 
16  East,  13;  Rankin  r.  Potter  (1873), 
L.  R.  6  H.  L.  156. 

(^)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  67,  sub-s.  2. 

(A)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Boux  v. 
Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  288. 

(»■)  A  more  correct  expression  would 
be  **  salvage  losses  without  notice  of 
abandonment."  The  distinction  be- 
tween abandonment  and  notice  of 
abandonment  is  pointed  out  by  Brett, 
L.  J.,  in  Elaltenbach  v,  Mackenzie 
(1878),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D.  at  pp.  470, 
471,    who   proceeds    as    follows  :  — 


**  There  are  two  kinds  of  total  loss — 
one  which  is  called  an  actual  total 
loss,  another  which  in  legal  lan- 
guage is  called  a  constructive  total 
loss — but  in  both  the  assured  claims 
as  for  a  total  loss.  Abandonment, 
however,  is  applicable  to  the  claim, 
whether  it  be  for  an  actual  total  loss 
or  for  a  constructive  total  loss.  If 
there  is  anything  to  abandon,  aban- 
donment must  take  place,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  loss  is  an  actual 
total  loss,  and  that  which  remains  of 
a  ship  is  what  has  been  called  a  con- 
geries of  planks,  there  must  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  wreck.  Or 
where  goods  have  been  totally  lost, 
as  in  the  case  of  Roux  v.  Salvador, 
but  something  has  been  produced 
by  the  loss,  which  would  not  be  the 
goods  themselves,  if  it  were  of  any 
value  at  all,  it  must  be  abandoned. 
But  that  abandonment  takes  place 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
daim ;  it  need  not  take  place  before." 
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the  perils  insured  against ;  or,  2nd,  is  by  the  same  perils  Sect.  1046. 
wholly  and  irretrievably  lost  to  the  assured,  so  that  it  is 
totally  out  of  his  power  or  that  of  the  underwriter  to  procure 
its  arrival. 

With  regard  to  the  first  head  the  question  arises,  What  is 
meant  by  the  words  "  wholly  destroyed  or  annihilated  by  the 
perils  insured  against "  as  applied  to  the  subjects  of  marine 
insurance  P 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  words  cannot  mean  a  change  of  Annihilatioiu 
the  thing  from  entity  into  nonentity,  as  that  is  even  a 
physical   impossibiUty,  and  must,  therefore,  of  course,  be  v 

thrown  out  of  consideration,  in  treating  of  a  contract  of 
practical  indemnity  against  substantial  losses.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  if  the  thing  insured  go  in  bulk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  or  be  reduced  by  fire  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  though,  in 
either  case,  its  remains  have  an  existence  in  naturd  rerumy  yet 
the  thing  itself  is  practically  and,  as  a  subject  of  insurance, 
wholly  destroyed,  so  as  to  entitle  the  assured,  without  notice 
of  abandonment,  to  claim  a  total  loss  (J), 

1047.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  thing  insured,  in  the  Wrejck  in- 
course  of  the  voyage,  be,  by  the  perils  insured  against,  reduced  complete  dis- 
to  a  complete  state  of  dismemberment,  so  as  to  have  lost  its  OT^^struction 
characteristic  form,  and  no  longer  to  subsist  under  the  same  ^  *  ^P- 
denomination  as  that  which  it  was  insured  as  being,  this  is 
an  absolute  total  loss,  though  its  constituent  parts  may  all,  or 
in  great  proportion,  exist  separately.     Thus,  if  a  ship  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  be  dismembered  by  the  perils  of  the 
seas — ^if,  in  a  word,  she  "  be  wrecked  in  pieces,"  so  that  "  her 
planks  and  apparel  be  scattered  about  in  the  sea  " — ^this  is  a 
dear  case  of  absolute  total  loss  on  ship ;  and  it  seems  equally 

(J)  See  2  Emerigon^  c.  xvii.  s.  3,  it  in  deep  water,  though  it  might  be 

p.  213.     <'In  matters  of  business  a  possible,    by    some    very  expensiye 

thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  when  contrivance,    to    recover    it''  :    per 

it  is  not  practicable  ;  and  a  thing  is  Maule,  J.,  in  Moss  v.  Smith  (1850), 

impracticable  when  it  can  only  be  9  C.  B.   103.     So,  per  Sewall,  J., 

done  at  an  excessive  or  unreasonable  Murray  r.  Hatch  (1810),  6  Mass.  R. 

cost.     A  man  may  be  said  to  havQ  465. 
Io0t  a  sbilHng  when  he  has  dropped 
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Sect.  1047. 


In  case  of 
perishable 
goods. 


Physical 
change  of 
structure  by 
deoomposi- 
tiou. 


Deprivation. 


80  where,  though  her  hull  may  still  hold  together,  yet  the 
ship,  as  a  ship,  is  destroyed,  and  subsists  only  as  a  wreck ; 
nor  is  any  notice  of  abandonment  requisite  in  such  cases  to 
entitle  the  assured  to  claim  a  total  loss  (/). 

The  great  diflSoulty  has  arisen  in  determining  when  perish- 
able goods  shall  be  so  far  regarded  as  wholly  destroyed  and 
annihilated,  within  the  true  meaning  of  these  words  in 
insurance  law,  as  to  give  the  assured  a  right  to  recover  the 
whole  sum  insured  on  them  without  notice  of  abandonment 
In  one  sense  commodities  of  a  perishable  nature  may  be  said 
to  be  wholly  destroyed  for  any  practical  purpose  when,  by 
the  progress  of  decomposition  or  other  chemical  agency,  they 
have  undergone  a  physical  change  of  structure  so  as  no 
longer  to  remain  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  before ;  in  such 
case  the  thing  insured,  in  the  words  of  Emerigon,  "  a  cessi 
cPexister  en  essence y  et  dans  la  nature  qui  lui  est  propre  "  {k). 

The  question,  then,  is  whether,  if  this  physical  change  of 
structure  have  had  its  origin  in  the  perils  insured  against, 
this  is  an  absolute  total  loss  within  the  policy  on  the  com- 
modities so  destroyed.  Thus,  suppose  hides,  fish,  fruit,  or 
other  perishable  articles  to  have  become  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  by  the  agency  of  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction originating  in  sea- damage,  into  a  mass  of  rottenn^s, 
so  as  to  have  wholly  lost  all  saleable  value  as  hides,  fish,  or 
fruit,  though  they  may  produce  a  trifling  sum  if  sold  for 
glue  or  manure,  is  this  an  absolute  total  loss  under  the 
policy  P 

1048.  Reserving  the  further  discussion  of  this  question  for 
another  place,  we  will  proceed  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
the  principle  that,  where  the  thing  insured  is  placed,  by  the 


(j)  Les  debris  du  navire  naufrag^ 
existent,  mais  le  navire  n*existe  plus. 
2  Emerigon,  213  ;  Cambridge  v. 
Anderton  (1824),  Ry.  &  Mood.  60 ; 
S.  C.y  1  C.  &  P.  213 ;  and  2  B.  &  Or. 
691 ;  see  also  Bell  v.  Nixon  (1816), 
Holt,  K.  P.  B.  425 ;  and  per  Lord 


Watson  in  Sailing  Ship  **  Blairmore*' 
CJo.  r.  Macredie,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  at 
p.  603:  '*  A  mere  congeries  of  wooden 
planks  or  of  pieces  of  iron  which  could 
not  without  reconstmotion  be  re- 
stored to  the  foim  of  a  ship.** 

{k)  Chap.  zvii.  s.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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perils  insured  against,  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  totally  out   Sect.  1048. 
of  the  power  of  the  assured  or  the  underwriter  to  procure  its 
arrival,  no  notice  of  abandonment  is  requisite  to  give  the 
assured  a  claim  to  a  total  loss. 

Thus,  if  the  ship  founders  at  sea,  or  goods  go  in  bulk  to  Foundering 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  leave  no  assignable  chance 
of  their  recovery,  this  is  a  clear  case  of  absolute  total  loss :  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  be  merely  submerged  in  shallow  Submersion, 
water,  or  in  water  not  too  deep  to  destroy  all  chance  of  getting 
them  up  again,  though  only  at  a  very  considerable  outlay, 
this  ia  only  a  constructive  total  loss,  and  the  assured,  in  order 
to  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  must  give  due 
notice  of  abandonment  (/). 

On  the  same  principles  the  assured,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
time  after  which  the  legal  presumption  arises  that  a  missing 
ship  has  foundered  at  sea,  may  claim  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment ;  for  it  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to 
require  from  the  assured  a  formal  abandonment  of  his  chance 
of  recovering  that  which  the  law  presumes  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  In  the  words  of  the  statute  (/w) — "  Where  the  ship 
concerned  in  the  adventure  is  missing,  and  after  the  lapse  of 


(/)  Anderson  v.  Royal  Exob.  Co. 
(1805),  7  East,  38 ;  Doyle  r.  DaUas 
(1831),  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  48 ;  2  PhU- 
lips,  Ins.  s.  1627.  See  also  2  Parsons, 
Ins.  69 — 71,  wbere  it  is  pointed  out 
tbat  mere  submersion  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  involve  a  total  loss,  eitber 
actual  or  oonstmctive.  And  the 
autborities  cited  by  tbese  learned 
writers  show  that  an  actual  tottd 
loss,  at  any  rate,  is  not  necessarily 
thereby  constituted.  See,  too,  Kemp 
V.  HaUiday  (1865),  34  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
233 ;  and  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  520,  in  the 
Exch.  Ch.  Nevertheless,  in  Sailing 
Ship  **Blairmore'*  Co.  v.  Macredie, 
[1898]  A.  C.  693,  Lord  Halsbury's 
lang^iAge  seems  to  suggest,  at  least, 
that  a  ship  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  does  necessarily  become  not 
merely  a  constructive,  but  an  actual 


total  loss.  If  this  was  what  Lord 
Halsbury  really  meant  to  say,  it  is 
submitted  that  such  a  view  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  prior  authority,  and 
considering  what  can  be  achieved  by 
modem  mechanical  science  and  skill, 
is  also  inconsistent  with  principle. 
No  such  point  appears  to  have  been 
taken  or  relied  upon  by  the  appel- 
lant's counsel  in  arguing  the  case, 
and  such  was  clearly  not  the  ratio 
decidendi  of  the  other  Lords  of  Appeal, 
who  appear  to  have  treated  the  case 
as  one  of  constructive  and  not  actual 
total  loss. 

(m)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  58.  Further- 
more, it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
cause  of  loss  was  foundering  at  sea : 
Houstman  v.  Thornton  (1816),  Holt, 
N.  P.  242 ;  Koster  v.  Reed  (1826),  6 
B.  &  Cr.  19. 
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^ect.  1048.  a  reasonable  time  no  news  of  her  has  been  received,  an  aotual 
total  loss  may  be  presumed."  If,  however,  such  ship  should 
ultimately  chance  to  turn  up,  this  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  underwriters,  who  might  claim  her  as  salvage  (w). 

Privation  of         1049.  Every  effective   privation  of    the  apes  reciwerandi 

the  spes  recupe-  "^  ^  .-ii.         .  •%   -t      ' 

randi.  amounts  to  an  absolute  total  loss  :  if  the  thmg  msured  be  in 

the  hands  of  strangers,  not  under  the  control  of  the  assured ; 
if,  by  any  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  it  can 
never,  or  within  no  assignable  period,  be  brought  to  its 
original  destination — in  such  cases  the  fact  of  its  remaining 
in  specie  at  any  forced  termination  of  the  risk  is  of  no  im- 
portance. The  loss  is  in  its  nature  total  to  him  who  has  no 
means  of  recovering  his  property,  whether  his  inability 
arise  from  its  annihilation  or  fi-om  any  other  insuperable 
obstacle  (o). 

So,  **if  a  ship,"  says  Willes,  J.,  **is  so  injured  that  it 
cannot  sail  without  repairs,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  a  port  at 
which  the  necessary  repairs  can  be  executed,  there  is  an  actual 
total  loss,  for  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  ship  which  never  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  ship  ;  but  if  it  can  be  taken  to  a 
port  and  repaired,  though  at  an  expense  far  exceeding  its 
value,  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  ship,  and  unless  there  is  a 
notice  of  abandonment,  there  is  not  even  a  constructive  total 
loss"(i?). 
Goods  plun-  Goods  were  insured  **  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
^eckere.  &c."  :  the  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  that  island,  but 
some  of  the  goods  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  got  on 
shore  there,  where,  however,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  destroyed  part  and  plundered  the  rest.  The 
assured  claimed  a  total  loss.  It  was  objected  to  his  claim 
that  he  had  given  no  notice  of  abandonment.  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  overruled  the  objection,  and  said :  "  An  abandonment  is 

(«)  Houstman  v,  Thornton,  supra.  160. 

(o)  See    the    remarks    of     Lord  (j»)  Barker  v.  Janson  (1868),  L.  B. 

Abinger,  3  Bing.  N.   C.   279,   and  3  C.  P.  303. 
Cosfimanf.  West  (1887),  ISApp.Oas. 
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not  neoeesaiy  to  make  this  a  total  loss ;  the  portion  of  the  Sect.  1049. 
goods  which  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  though  got  on  shore, 
never  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  owners :    it  is, 
therefore,  a  total  loss  to  them  "  (q). 

GtoodB  insured  on  a  Baltic  risk  were,  with  the  ship,  while  Oooda  seized 
in  a  Swedish  port,  seized  and  detained  by  orders  of  the  force,  and 
Swedish  Government.  The  assured  gave  a  notice  of  abandon-  ^^^. 
ment,  which  was  too  late,  and  wholly  inoperative ;  afterwards, 
and  about  two  months  before  action  brought,  the  goods  them- 
selves were  seized  and  unladen  by  a  military  force  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Swedish  Government,  and  never 
restored.     The  Court  held  that  as  the  loss  on  the  goods  con- 
tinued   absolutely  total    at    time   of    action    brought,   the 
plaintiff    might    recover     accordingly    without    notice    of 
abandonment  (r). 

1060.  A  cargo  of  saltpetre,  shipped  in  the  East  Indies  by  Where  goods 
an  American  citizen,  was  seized  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  ship,  con- 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  sold  under  decree  of  the  Vice-  g^^^^nd  ^ 
Admiralty  Court  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors ;  subsequently  ^^^^?^^  ^^^ 

res  to  reel 

(before  action  brought)  this  decree  was  reversed  on  appeal,  before  action 
but  the  property,  though  directed  to  be,  W6is  not  restored  to  notice  of 
the  assured.     The  assured  having  claimed  a  total  loss,  it  was  f^^^^^TiT* 

o  '18  necessary 

objected  that  he  had  eriven  no  valid  notice  of  abandonment.  ^  make  the 

^  °  loss  total. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
held  that  no  such  notice  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
"  If,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  instead  of  the  saltpetre  having  AUter,  where 
been  taken  oat  of  the  ship  and   sold,   and  the  property  fSaHy^^ 
divested,  and  the  subject-matter  lost  to  the  owner,  it  had  '^^*^- 
remained  on  board  the  ship  and  been  restored  at  last  to  the 
owner,  I  should  have  thought  there  was  much  in  the  argu- 
ment that,  in  order  to  make  it  a  total  loss,  there  should  have 
been  notice  of  abandonment,  and  that  such  notice  should 
have  been  given  sooner;    but  here  the  property  itself  was 

(q)  Bondrett   v,   Hentigg    (1816),  (r)  Melliah  v.  Andrews  (1812),  16 

Holt,  N.  P,  B.  149.  East,  13. 
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Sect.  1050.  wholly  lost  to  the  owner,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  any 
abandonment  was  altogether  done  away  "  («). 


Effect  of 
partial  resti- 
tution after 
confiscation 
of  goods. 


1061.  The  cases  of  Tunno  «?.  Edwards  (^)  and  Goldsmid 
V,  Gillies  {u)  afford  some  authority  for  the  view  that  if  goods 
are  seized  and  confiscated  by  a  hostile  government,  the  restor- 
ation of  a  part  of  the  goods,  or  their  proceeds,  before  action 
brought  prevents  the  assured  from  recovering  for  a  total  loss, 
even  though  prior  to  such  restoration  he  might  have  claimed 
for  an  actual  total  loss.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Amould  (r ) . 
The  editors  submit,  however,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the 
confiscation  the  goods  could  properly  be  regarded  as  irretriev- 
ably lost  to  the  assured,  so  that  there  was  then  an  actual  total 
loss,  the  subsequent  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  goods  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  government  of  the  captors  could  not 
deprive  the  assured  of  his  right  to  claim  for  such  actual  total 
loss.  In  their  view  the  only  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the 
property  under  such  circumstances  would  be,  that  the  under- 
writers would  be  entitled  to  the  property  as  salvage.  Afor* 
iioriy  the  editors  submit  that  the  restitution  of  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  goods,  after  the  goods  themselves  have  been 
sold,  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  loss. 

Apart  from  these  two  cases,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  an  actual  total  loss,  when 
once  constituted,  can  ever  be  defeated  by  subsequent  events. 


Where  thing 
insured  sub- 
sists in  specie, 
and  there  is  a 
chance  of  its 
recovery, 
notice  of 
abandonment 
is  necessary 
to  make  a 
total  loss. 


1062.  In  the  case  of  Tunno  r.  Edwards,  Lord  EUenborough 
says :  "  Is  it  not  an  established  and  familiar  rule  of  insurance 
law  that,  where  the  thing  insured  subsists  in  specie,  and  there 
is  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  in  order  to  make  it  a  total  loss 
there  must  be  an  abandonment  P  "  This  is  no  doubt  the  rule, 
but  then  both  its  terms  must  be  carefully  attended  to ;  the 
mere  fact  that  the  thing  insured  subsists  in  specie  at  the  time 


(«]  Mullett  r.  Shedden  (1811),  13 
East,  304.  Cf.  Stringer  v,  English, 
&c.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4 
Q.  B.  676 ;  6  Q.  B.  699, 


(t)  (1810),  12  East,  488. 
\u)  (1813),  4  Taunt.  803. 
(v)  2nd  ed.  pp.  1024,  1026,  repro- 
duced in  7th  ed.  {  1061. 
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of  the  loss  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  give  notice  of    Sect.  1052. 
abandonment,  unless  there  is  also  at  that  time  a  chance  of  its  Where  there 
recovery ;  where  there  is  no  such  chance,  the  mere  circum-  chance,  the 
stance  of  its  subsisting  in  specie  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  is  g^g^ting  in 
of  no  importance.     "  The  loss,"  as  Lord  Abinger  says,  "  is,  3*^®^^^^® 
in  its  nature,  total  to  him  who  has  no  means  of  recovering  his  casualty  or 
property,  whether  his  inability  arise  from  its  annihilation  or  importance. 
from  any  other  insuperable  obstfiwle  "  (x). 

Even  where  such  a  loss  has  taken  place,  followed  by  sale,  ^?5*^»  ^^ 

,  ,  .^  '  taking  to  pro- 

the  assured  may  by  his  owji  conduct,  in  electing  to  take  to  oeeds  of  sale, 

the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  instead  of  making  his  claim  against  his  right  to 

the  underwriters,  if  he  thereby  alters  the  position  of  facts  so  a^^ioL.^^ 

as  to  affect  their  interests,  forfeit  his  claim  to  recover  for  a 

total  loss  (y). 

And  so,  e  converso.  even  in  a  case  where  they  would  other-  So  the  under- 
writer may 
wise  be  entitled  to  notice  of  abandonment,  the  underwriters,  waive  his 

by  their  own  conduct,  may  forfeit  the  right  to  insist  upon  it ;  of^abandon-^^ 

as  where  the  assured,  on  hearing  that  his  ship  has  put  into  ™®^*- 

port  to  repair  in  a  disabled  state,  expresses  his  desire  to  the 

underwriters  to  abandon,  but  they  dissuade  him  from  it,  and 

order  the  repairs  to  be  made  at  their  expeuse  ;  this  supersedes 

the  necessity  for  any  notice  of  abandonment,  and  the  assured 

without  it  may  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance  (s). 

1063.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  application  of  these  Absolute  total 

principles  to  the  case  of  the  ship.  JZel/^d" 

Where  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the  voyafire,  and  by  the  PF,.^""®???*'  , 
.,     .  .  -^    o  »  -^  biHtyfollowed 

agency  of   the   perils  insured  against,  becomes  an  absolute  by  sale. 

wreck,  broken  in  pieces  and  dismembered,  so  that  "  her  planks  W^^T®  ^^^ 

and  apparel  are  scattered  on  the  sea  "  (a)  ;  this  is  a  case  of  wrecked  in 

absolute  total  loss  on  ship,  "  although  the  whole  or  a  greater  Ltice'oT 

abandonment 
is  requisite. 
{z)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Roux  v,       v.  Henckell  (1795),  1  Park,  Ins.  399. 
Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  279.  {z)  Da  Costa  v.  Newnham  (1788), 

(y)  Mitchell  v.  Edie  (1787),  1  T.  R.       2  T.  R.  407.     See  Mar.  Ins.   Act, 
608.     And  see,  per  Lord  Abinger,       s.  62,  sub-s.  S^post^  }  1091. 
Roux  V.   Salvador  (1836),    3  Bing.  (a)  Per  Dallas,  C.  J.,  in  Bell  v. 

N.  C,  286.     See,  also,  S.  P.  AUwood      Nixon  (1816),  Holt,  N.  P.  423. 
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Sect.  1058.  part  of  the  fragments  may  reach  the  shore  as  wreck  "  (J). 
In  such  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ship,  as  a  ship,  is  totally 
destroyed — the  ship  has  perished,  only  the  wreck  remains. 
Les  debris  du  navire  nau/ragS  existenty  mats  le  navire  rCexiste 
plus  (c). 

In  such  a  case  the  assured  may  undoubtedly  recover  the 
whole  amount  of  the  insurance  without  notice  of  abandonment, 
the  wreck  being  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  imderwriter. 

True  view  of  1064.  The  case  of  Cambridge  v.  Anderton  appears  to  the 
Anderton.  present  editors  to  be  merely  a  somewhat  strong  instance  of 
this  principle.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  as  follows  : — A 
timber-laden  ship,  insured  from  Quebec  to  Bristol,  in  sailing 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  struck  upon  the  rocks,  and  got  so 
fast  set  that  the  master,  after  making  every  possible  effort, 
could  not  get  her  off,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  there 
exposed  to  a  heavy  sea.  By  surveyors  and,  amongst  others, 
a  Lloyd's  agent  from  Quebec,  she  W8w  examined  and  found 
to  be  so  damaged  that,  although  still  retaining  the  form  of  a 
ship,  she  was  only  saved  from  going  to  pieces  by  the  timber 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo ;  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  surveyors,  the  expense  of  getting  her  off 
the  rocks  (if  that  could  be  accomplished),  and  repairing  her, 
would  exceed  her  value  when  repaired.  They,  therefore, 
advised  the  master  to  sell  her,  which  he,  in  ignorance  of  the 
insurance,  did,  together  with  her  register  ;  and  the  purchaser, 
having  succeeded  in  getting  her  off  the  rocks,  repaired  and 
sent  her  on  another  voyage  (flf),  at  the  outset  of  which  she 
was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     The  plaintiff,  who 

(b)  Opinion  of  the  Jadges  delivered  sale.     A  reference  to  the  report  in 

to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Irving  v.  1  0.  &  P.  214  shows  that  the  vessel 

Manning  (1847),  1  H.  L.  Cas.  287.  was  ijever  made  seaworthy  to  the 

(e)  2  £merigon,  cxvii.  s.  3,  p.  213.  satisfaction    of    her    officers,    who 

(rf)  It  may  occur  here  to  the  reader  declared  that  they  would  not  have 

to  ask  how,  if  the  vessel  was  actually  trusted  their  lives  in  her  even  after 

repaired  and  subsequently  sailed  on  the  so-called  repairs.    The  Court  in 

another  voyage,  the  Court  in  banc  banc  must  obviously  have  accepted 

could  properly  have  called  her  a  mere  the  evidence  to  this  effect, 
congeries  of  planks  at  the  time  of  the 
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had  never  given  notice  of  abandonment,  brought  his  action    Sect.  1054. 
for  a  total  loss. 

Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury  that  the  question  was, 
whether  this  was  a  total  or  a  partial  loss,  and  that,  in 
considering  that  question,  they  should  look,  not  so  much  at 
the  acts  of  the  parties,  whether  buyers  or  sellers,  as  at  the 
state  of  the  ship  itself.  "  If,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  the  jury 
are  of  opinion  that  this  vessel  could  not  be  repaired  at  all,  or 
that  she  could  not  be  repaired  without  incurring  an  expense 
equal  to  or  greater  than  her  value,  then  I  shall  hold,  that, 
although  she  may  exist  in  the  form  of  a  vessel,  and  be 
afterwards  sold  with  her  register,  the  plaintiff  will  be  entitled 
to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  with  benefit  of  salvage"  (e). 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  a  total  loss. 

The  Court  in  banc  refused  to  disturb  that  verdict  by 
sending  the  case  to  a  new  trial.  Lord  Tenterden  on  that 
occasion  said :  "  If  the  subject-matter  of  insurance  remained 
a  ship,  it  was  not  a  total  loss ;  but  if  it  were  reduced  to  a 
mere  congeries  of  planks,  the  vessel  was  a  mere  wreck :  the 
name  you  may  think  fit  to  apply  to  it  cannot  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing."  Bayley,  J.,  on  the  same  occasion,  said :  "  I 
take  the  legal  principle  to  be  this :  if,  by  means  of  any  of  the 
perils  insured  against,  the  ship  ceases  to  retain  that  chai*acter 
and  becomes  a  wreck,  that  is  a  total  loss,  and  the  master  may 
sell  her,  and  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment"  (/). 

Prom  the  above  statement  of  the  case,  founded  upon  a 
collation  of  the  two  Nisi  Prius  reports  with  those  in  banc, 
the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  sale  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  "a  mere  congeries  of  planks,"  or,  as  Lord  Tenterden 
expressed  himself  in  a  subsequent  case,  "  no  longer  to  be 
deemed  a  ship,  but  rather  materials  for  another  ship  "  (^). 


(e)  1  Ry.  &  Mood.  61 ;  and  see,  8,  C,  Ry.  &  Mood.  60 ;  1  C.  &  P. 

alBO,  1  C.  &  P.  214.  213. 

(/)  Cambridge!;.  Anderton  (1824),  (^)  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (1828),  Dans. 

2  B.  &  Cr.  691 ;  4  DowL  &  Ry.  203 ;  &  LI.  192. 

A. — VOL.  II.  4  N 
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Sect.  1054.  On  this  view  of  the  facts,  irrespective  of  the  sale  by  the 
master,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  underwriter  to  contend 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  suffered  an  absolute  total  loss. 
The  case,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  establish  any  doubtful 
point  of  law  (A). 


And  there  is 
an  absolute 
total  loss 
where  the 
ship,  though 
not  a  complete 
wreck,  is 
necessarily 
sold  by  the 
master  where 
she  lies. 


1055.  It  is  now  also  established  in  our  jurisprudence  that 
where  the  damage  is  short  of  a  complete  wreck  or  actual 
dismemberment — although,  that  is,  her  hull  may  hold 
together,  and  the  form  of  a  ship  remain — yet,  if  the  damage 
be  so  great  as  to  make  it  wholly  impossible  for  the  master, 
by  any  means  in  his  power,  to  repair  her  so  as  to  keep  the 
sea  as  a  ship,  or  to  do  so  except  at  a  cost  that  would  exceed 
the  ship's  value  when  repaired ;  and  the  master  consequently, 
acting  hand  fide  and  as  a  prudent  owner  would,  if  uninsured, 
sells  the  ship  where  she  lies — ^the  assured  may  treat  this  as  an 
absolute  total  loss  of  the  ship,  and  recover  the  whole  amount 
of  the  insurance  without  giving  notice  of  abandonment  (t ). 


(h)  Such  appears  to  be  the  yiew 
taken  of  this  case  by  Phillips,  vol.  ii. 
8.  1495.  Amould,  however  (2nd  ed. 
pp.  1028  and  following),  regarded  it 
as  an  important  legal  decision  on  the 
effect  of  a  sale  of  a  vessel  in  a  dam- 
aged condition .  See  also  per  Tindal, 
0.  J.,  in  Roux  V.  Salvador,  1  fiing. 
N.  C.  639.  The  judgments,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  lay  any  stress  on  the 
fact  of  sale,  the  point  throughout  in- 
sisted on  being  that  the  vessel  was, 
prior  to  the  sale,  a  total  wreck.  This 
being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sale, 
inasmuch  as  it  could  not  make  her 
any  more  of  an  absolute  total  loss 
than  she  was  before,  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  decision,  an  immacterial 
fact. 

In  Levy  v.  Merchants'  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  (1885),  1  Times  L.  R.  228,  the 
facts  were  very  similar.  There  was 
an  innurance  against  absolute  total 
loss  only;  the  vessel  first  became  a 
oonf'truetive  total  loss,  but  afterwards 


sustained  so  much  further  injury  by 
exposure  to  the  winds  and  waves  as 
to  become  a  complete  wreck,  and  she 
was  sold  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  any  person.  Mathew,  J., 
in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
shipowner  on  the  g^und  that  there 
was  an  absolute  total  loss  prior  to 
the  sale,  appears  to  have  taken  the 
same  view  of  Cambridge  v.  Anderton 
as  that  suggested  above. 

(i)  Idle  V,  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1819),  3  Mooie,  115  ;  8  Taunt. 
755  ;  S.  C.  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  B. 
151  ;  see  §  203,  anU ;  Robert- 
son V.  Clarke  (1824>,  1  Bing.  445  ; 
Robertson  v,  Carruthers  (1819),  2 
Stark.  571  ;  Cambridge  v.  Anderton 
(1824),  Ry.  &  Mood.  60  ;  2  B.  & 
Cr.  691 ;  Doyle  v.  Dallas  (1831),  I 
M.  &  Rob.  48 ;  Gardner  v.  Salvador 
(1831),  ibid.  116;  and  see  judgment 
of  Lord  Abinger  in  Roux  v.  Salvador 
(1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  288 ;  and 
Cossman  r.  West   (1S87),   13  App. 
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In  other  words,  the  "  right  sale  "  of  a  vessel  will  convert  a   Soct.  1065. 

constructive  into  an  absolute  total  loss.     It  is  not,  however,  No  such  thing 

the  mere  fact  of  sale  which  entitles  the  assured  to  recover  **  *^  y 

without    notice    of    abandonment ;     in    the    language    of 

Bayley,  J.,  "  there  is  no  such  head  in  insurance  law  as  loss 

by  sale  "  (k) ;  that  which  entitles  the  assured  to  treat  the  loss 

in  such  cases  as  absolutely  total,  is  the  sale  supervening  upon 

the  state  to  which  the  ship  has  been  reduced  by  the  perils 

insured  against  previous  to  the  sale,  and  which  alone  justified 

the  master  in  selling.     The  loss,  in  fact,  before  the  sale  must 

be  constructively  total,  in  order  to  enable  the  assured  after 

the  sale,  to  recover  for  it  as  an  absolute  total  loss,  without 

notice  of  abandonment.     The  mere  fact  of  the  sale  will  not 

have  the  effect  of  converting  an  average  into  a  total  loss  (/). 

1066.  The  doctrine  in  its  application,  effect  and  consequence  EflPect  of  sale 
is  very  tersely  expounded  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Jbie?  ^^ 
the  case  of  Famworth  v.  Hyde.     The  jury  in  that  case  had  Famworth  v, 
found  that  the  sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo  (the  cargo  being     ^  ^* 
of  timber)  was  justified  by  the  circumstances.     "We  are, 
therefore,"  says  Montague  Smith,  J.,  in  delivering  judgment, 

Cas.  160.     Parsons  (vol.  ii.  pp.  80 —  stitute  such  a  necessity.    The  facts 

90)  insists  with  some  force  that  mere  of  the  other  cases  already  cited  in 

bonajidet  is  insufficient,  the  sale  must  this  note,  with  the  possible  exception 

also  be  necessary :  '*  Necessity  and  of  Robertson  v,  Garruthers,  are  con- 

g^ood  faith  must  concur  "  :  Patapsco  sistent  with  this  view,  although  the 

Ins.  Co.  V.  Southg^te  (1831),  6  Peters,  language  reported  to  have  been  used 

R.  604.     And  this  position  was  con-  does  not  always  go  so  far. 
firmed  in  this  country  by  the  high  [k)  In  Gardner  v.  Salvador  (1831), 

authority  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1  Mood.  &  Rob..  117.    So,  too,  per 

Cobequid  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Barteaux  Maule,  J.,   in  Navone  t^.   Haddon 

(1876),  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  319,  in  which  (1860),  9  C.  B.  at  p.  44,  who  also 

case    their    Lordships   quoted  with  points  out  that  a  sale  of  goods  pru- 

approval   a  passage  from  Amould  denily  effected  by  the  owner  thereof 

(2nd  ed.  p.  236 ;  this  ed.  §  203)  to  in  his  own  interest  is  not  necessarily 

the  same  effect.     See  also  Australian  a  right  sale  as  against  underwriters. 
Steam    Navigation    Co.    v.     Morse  (/)  See  the  very  able  argfument  of 

(1872),  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  222  ;  Kalten-  Maule,  J.  (then  at  the  Bar),  in  Roux 

bach  V.  Mackenzie  (1878),  L.  R.  3  v.  Salvador  (1836),  3   Bing.  N.   C. 

C.  P.  D.  467.    The  cases,  however,  266,  270. 
differ  as  to  what  circumstances  con- 

4n2 
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Sect.  1056.  "  to  say  what  is  the  legal  effect  of  this  sale  so  found  (m)  by 
the  jury  to  have  been  right  and  necessary.     We  say  that 
such  sale  supervening  on  the  existing  state  of  things  was  an 
actual  total  loss.     A  right  sale  passes  the  property ;    and 
when  the  property  is  passed  from  the  assured  by  reason 
and  in  consequence  of  a  peril  insured  against,  the  cargo  is 
actually  lost  to  him  as  much  as  if  it  was  destroyed.     We  are 
aware  that  the  interest  of  the  underwriter  may  at  times  be 
sacrificed  by  a  sale,  where  the  ship  or  cargo  might  have  been 
saved  wholly  or  partially,  if  notice  of  abandonment  had  been 
given ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that  if  a  right  sale,  such  as  is 
here  proved,  is  not  held  to  be  an  actual  total  loss,  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  assured,  where  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment would  make  a  constructive  total  loss,  to  give  notice  of 
abandonment  and  leave  the  ship  or  cargo  to  perish  unsold ; 
and  so  the  benefit  of  salvage  from  a  sale  would  be  lost  by 
reason  of  the  delay  required  for  notice  of  abandonment.  .  .  . 
The  opposing  considerations  for  and  against  requiring  notice 
of  abandonment  when  the  property  insured  exists  in  species 
are  stated  in  Roux  v.  Salvador  and  Knight  v.    Faith  (n) 
respectively.  .  .  .  The  judgment  in  Knight  r.  Faith  accords 
with  Roux  V.  Salvador  in  holding  that  there  may  be  a  total 
loss  without  abandonment  where  there  has  been  a  right  sale 
caused  by  urgent  necessity,  with  full  proof  that  everything  was 
done  optimdfide^  and  for  the  real  benefit  of  all  concerned  (o). 
There  is  an  apparent  difference  of  opinion  in  these  two 
decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  imminent  danger  which  should 
be  held  to  be  such  urgent  necessity  as  would  justify  a  sale. 

[m)  This  finding  was  set  aside  in  p.  167  (Lord  Chelmsford).    Of.  also 

the  Exchequer  Chamber.     But  the  Cossman  r.   West   (1887),   13  App. 

judgment  here  cited,  upon  the  as-  Cas.  at  p.  176. 
sumption    on   which    it    proceeded,  (n)  (1860),  16  Q.  B.  649. 

yiz.,   the    assumption  of  a   *' right  (o)   The    Mar.    Ins.    Aot,    s.    62, 

sale,*'  a  sale  forced  ui)on  aU  parties  sub-s.  7,  provides  that  '<  notice  of 

concerned    by    the    perils    insured  abandonment  is  unneoeRsary  where, 

against,  is  still  of  the  highest  autho-  at  the  time  when  the  assured  reoeiveB 

rity,  and  is  quoted  with  approval  in  information  of  the  loss,  there  would 

Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873),  L.   R.   6  be  no  possibility  of  benefit  to  the 

H.  L.  at  p.   102  (Brett,  J.),  and  at  insurer  if  notice  were  given  to  him." 
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ree  of   danger  is  within  the    Sect.  1056. 


the  Court  appear  to  receive  Stnngeru. 

_      ,.  ,      .      _  English  Mar. 

iger  V.  ijngush,  <S;o.  Insurance  Ins.  Co. 

30  of   seizui'e    by  a    United 

Prize  Court  of  New  Orleans. 

idgment  against  the  captors, 

t,  and  a  sale  of  ship   and 

f  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  a 
deterioration ;  and  whether 

rented  by  the  assured  giving 

question  on  which  depended 

available  notice  of  abandon- 
loss.  The  Court  upon  this 
considering  the  fluctuating 
the  time,  no  prudent  man 

le  full  amount,  and  that  the 

•atuitous  act  of  the  assured, 

nediate  consequences  of  the 

lerefore,  to  the  conclusion  of 

)y  any  means  which  he  could 
have  prevented  the  sale  by 

I  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 

estored  in  specie,  and  conse- 

ome  upon  the  insurers  for  a 

have  been  assumed  by  Lord 

to   the   jury   in   Doyle  v, 

t  case  of  Gardner  v.  Salvador, 


(q)  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  676  ;  in 
irror,  5  Q.  B.  699. 

(r)  Per  cur.  Stringer  v.  English, 
:c.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4 
I.  B.  676,  691,  6i)2  ;  on  appeal,  6 
i.  B.  599. 

(«)  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  at  p.  64. 
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Sect.  1057.  Bayley,  J.,  said  to  the  jury,  "  The  question  in  this  case  is, 
whether  you  are  satisfied  there  has  been  a  total  loss  by  the 
perils  of  the  seas.  I  know  of  no  such  head  in  insurance 
law  as  loss  by  sale.  If  the  situation  of  the  ship  be  such 
that  by  no  means  within  the  master^s  reach  it  can  be  treated 
so  as  to  retain  the  character  of  a  ship,  then  it  is  a  total  loss. 
If  the  master,  by  means  within  his  reach,  can  make  an  experi- 
ment to  save  it,  with  a  fair  hope  of  restoring  it  to  the 
character  of  a  ship  {i,e.,  a  sea-going  vessel),  he  cannot,  by 
selling,  turn  it  into  a  total  loss.  Bona  fides  in  the  master 
will  not  decide  the  question,  for  if  he  sells  erroneously  what 
is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  ship,  though  he  thinks  it  a 
wreck,  it  will  not  do  "  {t). 


Kesult  of  the 
cases. 


1068.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  authorities  support,  or,  at 
all  events,  are  not  inconsistent  with,  the  position  that,  when 
a  ship  is  justifiably  sold  by  the  master  (w)  under  such  circum- 


(t)  Gardner  v.  Salvador  (1831),  1 
Mood.  &  Rob.  116  ;  in  Tanner  v, 
Bennett  (1826),  Ry.  &  Mood.  182  ; 
and  also  in  Underwood  v.  Robertson 
(1814),  4  Gamp.  138,  where  a  total 
loss  was  claimed  on  sale  of  ship 
abroad,  no  notice  of  abandonment 
appears  to  have  been  given,  and  no 
objection  made  to  the  want  of  it. 

(w)  We  have  already  advanced  the 
view  that  no  sale  can  be  justifiable 
so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  under- 
writers, whether  as  to  notioe  of 
abandonment  or  otherwise,  unless 
it  be  made  not  only  bond  Jide  and 
prudently,  but  also  under  oiroum- 
stances  of  necessity,  and  this  pass- 
age in  our  text,  which  corresponds, 
though  by  no  means  literally,  with 
a  passage  to  be  found  on  p.  1031  of 
the  second  edition,  must  be  read  sub- 
ject to  this  qualification. 

In  the  original  passage,  Amould, 
after  the  words  **  sold  by  the  master," 
added  the  words  '*  or  owner,"  main- 
taining that  whether  the  sale  was 


by  the  master  or  by  the  owner  made 
no  difference,  and  citing  the  cases  of 
Doyle  V.  Dallas  (1831),  1  Mood.  & 
Rob.  48  ;  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (1828), 
Dans.  &  LI.  188  ;  8  B.  &  Or.  561 ; 
and  Idle  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1819),  3  Moore,  148;  8  Taunt.  774. 
The  proposition,  however,  laid  down 
in  this  way  may  be  open  to  miscon- 
oeption.  It  is  only  by  reason  of  the 
emergency  that  underwriters  wiU  be 
bound.  It  is  true  that  where  a  sale  is 
effected  by  an  owner  present  at  the 
scene  of  em^gency  it  wiU  not  have 
any  the  less  a  binding  effect  as  against 
underwriters  by  reason  merely  of  the 
emergency  being  grappled  with  by 
the  owner,  instead  of  by  the  mast^. 
To  this  extent  Amould  was  prob- 
ably correct,  and  so  far  he  is  borne 
oat  by  the  authorities  which  he  cites. 
But  where  the  master  is  able  to  com- 
municate with  his  owners  at  home, 
it  would  in  ninety-nine  oases  out  of 
a  hundred  be  equally  possible  for  the 
owners  in  their  turn  to  communicate 
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stances  that,  though  her  timbers  hold  together,  though  she  Sect.  1068. 
may  not  have  lost  the  form  of  a  ship,  yet  she  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  sea-going  ship  until  she  is  repaired  at  a  cost  which 
would  exceed  her  worth  when  so  repaired,  this  is  a  case  of 
absolute  total  loss  on  ship,  for  which  the  assured  may  recover 
without  notice  of  abandonment. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  now  an  indispens-  faster  should 

,  ,  ,  communicate 

able  pre-requisite  to  the  exercise  by  the  master  of  any  power  with  owners, 
of  sale,  that  he  shall  communicate  with  his  owners  whenever 
communication  is,  under  the  circumstances,  practicable,  and 
would  not  be  attended  with  such  delay  as  must  prove  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  interests  involved  (v), 

1069.  In  the  case  of  Roux  v,  Salvador  {w)y  Tindal,  C.  J., 
relying  on  previous  authorities,  especially  the  nisi  prius  deci- 
sions of  Allwood  V.  Henckel  {x)  and  Hodgson  v.  Blakiston  (y), 
considered  that  so  long  as  the  subject  of  insurance  remains  in 
specie,  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  total  loss  without 
notice  of  abandonment,  even  although  the  assured  had  by  a 
sale  parted  with  the  property  insured.  The  cases  referred  to, 
however,  according  to  Amould  (is),  only  show  that  the  mere 
fact  of  sale  abroad,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  ship  or 
cargo  which  led  to  and  justified  it,  does  not  constitute  an 
absolute  total  loss.    The  doctrine  that  notice  of  abandonment 

with  their  underwriters,  and  in  such  modem  facilities  for  communication, 

cases  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  to  conceive  of  circumstances  so  urgent 

there  could  be  any  such  emergency  as  to  relieve  an  owner  ^m  taking 

as  to  justify  the  owners  in  taking  this  course.      The  point  was  con- 

the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  sidered  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 

selling   without  giving  the  under-  Kaltenbaoh    v,    Mackenzie    (1878), 

writers  an  opportunity  of  deciding  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D.  467,  where  there 

for  themselves  as  to  the  best  course  are  indications  that  such  was  the 

to  adopt.    It  is  submitted  that  in  view  of  their  Lordships, 

all  but  the  very  rarest  cases  an  owner  (u)  See  aw^^,  §§  195,201;  Carver, 

at  home,  on  receiving  information  Carriage,  s.  316 ;  Australian  Steam 

from  his  captain  as  to  the  condition  Nav.  Co.  v.  Morse  (1872),  L.  R.  4 

of  his  vessel,  must,  unless  the  vessel  P.  C.  222. 

is  then  an  actual  wreck,  give  notice  {w)  (1836),  1  Bing.  N.  O.  639. 

of  abandonment  if  he  wishes  to  re-  (x)  1  Park,  Ins.  399. 

cover  a  total  loss.    It  is  difficult,  in  (^)  Ibid,  400,  n. 

these  days  of  the  telegraph  and  of  (z)  2nd  ed.  p.  1032. 
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Sect.  1059.  is  in  all  cases  necessary  where  the  property  insured  remains 
in  specie  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  Roux  V,  Salvador  itself,  and  since  Rankin  t?.  Potter  (a)  it 
has  been  impossible  to  contend  that  the  mere  want  of  notice 
of  abandonment  will  preclude  the  assured  from  recovering, 
where  there  is  nothing  which  a  notice  of  abandonment  can 
pass  to  the  underwriter  (6). 

Where  ship  The  following  cascs,  which  in  previous  editions  of  this 

HU  dhi  hIm  aa  a 

ship  mere  fact  work  have  been  cited  to  show  that  a  notice  of  abandonment 
converTa^n-  ^^®^  always  be  given  where  the  thing  remains  in  specie,  can 
structive  into    only  be  accepted  now  as  authorities  for  the  position  that 

an  absolute  .  .       .^    . 

total  loss.  where  the  sale  is  not  justified,  as  between  owner  and  under- 
writer, such  sale  will  not  convert  a  constructive  into  an 
absolute  total  loss,  so  as  to  entitle  the  owner  to  recover  for  a 
total  loss  without  giving  notice  of  abandonment.  That  is  to 
say,  where  the  ship,  though  much  damaged,  is  still  subsisting 
as  a  ship  when  the  assured  receives  intelligence  of  the  loss, 
he  cannot,  by  electing  to  sell,  instead  of  repairing  her,  on 
the  probable  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  repair  being  greater 
than  her  repaired  value,  entitle  himself  to  I'ecover  a  total  loss 
without  notice  of  abandonment. 

Martin  V.  1060.  Thus,  in  Martin  v,  Orokatt(c),  a  ship  and  cargo 

being  insured  from  Carlscrona  (in  Sweden)  to  London,  the 
ship,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  became  so  sea-damaged 
that  she  was  forced  to  run  into  Warburg,  a  small  fishing 
place  on  the  Swedish  coast,  where,  on  survey,  she  was  reported 
incapable  of  proceeding  on  her  voyage  without  thorough  and 
very  expensive  repair.  The  assured,  on  hearing  this,  without 
giving  any  notice  of  abandonment,  stated  the  facts  to  the 
underwriters,  asking  directions  how  to  proceed ;  they  dedin- 

(d)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83.  In  Kalten-  an  obiter  dictum^  and  there  appears 
bach  V.  Mackenzie  (1878),  L.  R.  3  to  be  no  other  authority  for  such  a 
C.  P.  D.  467,  Brett,  L.  J.,  at  p.  474,  doctrine,  which,  it  is  submitted,  can- 
seems  to  express  the  opinion  that  not  be  supported, 
where  there  has  been  a  sale,  notice  of  {b)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62, 
abandonment  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  sub-s.  7. 
must  in  all  cases  be  given.    This  is  (e)  (1811),  14  East,  465. 
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ing  to  interfere,  he  ordered  a  sale  of  the  ship  and  cargo  Sect.  1060. 
(which  latter  was  undamaged)  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned : 
thej  were  accordingly  sold  on  the  spot,  and  realized  so  little, 
that,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale  and  salvage,  a 
balance  of  20/.  was  left  against  the  assured  :  the  assured  on 
this,  having  brought  his  action  for  a  total  loss,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  directed  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  ship 
continued  to  subsist  in  specie  in  the  place  whither  she  was 
carried,  this  was  not  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ment. On  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  Court  on  the  same 
ground  refused  the  rule  (d).  Little  stress  seems  to  have  been 
laid  in  this  case  upon  the  fact  of  the  sale  ;  and  from  the 
circumstances  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  owner  to  have  taken  the  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  underwriters.  And  apart  from  such  emergency, 
it  was  clearly  a  case  for  notice  of  abandonment,  "  in  order," 
as  Lord  EUenborough  said,  "to  enable  the  underwriters 
to  elect  whether  or  not  they  will  incur  the  expenses  of 
repair." 

A  ship,  bound  from  Hull  to  Quebec,  was  obliged  by  tem-  Bell  v.  Nixon. 
pest  to  run  into  Limerick,  which  then  had  no  docks  fit  for 
taking  in  or  repairing  a  ship  of  her  size.  On  survey,  she 
appeared  much  damaged,  and  as  the  agent  of  the  assured 
there  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  remove  her  to  any  other 
port  for  repairs,  they  had  her  resurveyed,  condemned,  and 
broken  up  where  she  lay,  as  the  best  course  for  all  concerned. 
No  notice  of  abandonment  having  been  given,  it  was  held 
that  the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss(^). 
Dallas,  C.  J.,  after  admitting  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
the  assured  may  claim  a  total  loss  without  abandonment, 
added,  "  But  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  the  assured  ought  not 
to  take  upon  himself  to  determine  for  the  underwriter,  to  break 
up  the  ship,  and  call  upon  them  for  a  total  loss.  The  ship  is 
proved  to  have  been  in  that  condition,  that  it  was  necessary  to 

(d)  Martin  v,  Crokatt  (1811),   14      N.  P.  423.    The  Court  in  banc  were 
East,  465.  unanimous,  that  notice  of  abandon- 

{e)  Bell    9.  Nixon    (1816),   Holt,      ment  was  necessary  in  this  case. 
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Sect.  1060.  have  a  survey.  She  was  not  a  wreck ;  her  timbers  were 
together;  she  existed  as  a  ship  specifically,  both  when  she 
was  surveyed  and  when  she  was  sold  "  (/ ) .  In  this  case,  too,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  owner  to  sell ; 
he  should  have  given  notice  of  abandonment  to  his  under- 
writers, and  left  them  to  take  their  own  course. 

Kaltenbaoh  v.  1061.  The  oase  of  Kaltenbach  v,  Mackenzie  (g)  bears  out 
the  same  principle.  A  vessel  struck  on  a  bank  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1871,  while  on  the  way  to  Hong  Kong.  She 
was  taken  back  to  Saigon,  and  on  survey  was  reported  to  be 
a  constructive  total  loss  on  the  ground  that  the  expense  of 
her  repairs  would  exceed  her  repaired  value.  On  the  7th  of 
February  she  was  anchored  in  smooth  water,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  that  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
perishing,  or  that  there  was  any  immediate  necessity  for  her 
sale.  She  was  nevertheless  sold  by  her  owners  by  public 
auction  shortly  afterwards.  No  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  given,  except  that  the  owner  alleged 
that  the  underwriter,  even  if  he  had  received  such  notice, 
could  not  have  taken  any  other  course  than  that  adopted  by 
the  owners.  On  these  facts  the  Court  of  Appeal  held,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  that  the 
owners  who  claimed  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  had  been 
correctly  non-suited  by  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J. 

Fleming  v.  The  casc  of  Fleming  r.  Smith  in  the  House  of  Lords  may 

likewise  be  referred  to  here  for  the  sake  of  the  emphatic 
assertion,  by  Lord  Campbell,  of  the  necessity  of  an  abandon- 
ment in  cases  like  that  before  him,  a  case  in  which,  as  his 
Lordship  expressed  it,  "  the  ship  was  not  submerged  or 
destroyed,  but  remained  in  the  form  of  a  ship  capable  of 
being  repaired,  and  it  was  for  the  captain  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  repaired  or  not. 

(/)  Bell  v.  Nixon  (1816),  Holt,  N.  P.  423. 
iff)  (1878),  3  C.  P.  D.  467. 


Smith. 
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"  Under  these  ciroumstanoes  the  question  arises  whether,    Sect.  1061. 
when  the  owners  of  a  ship  so  insured  receive  intelligence  that 
the  ship  is  capable  of  being  repaired,  and  that  it  is  lying  in 
port,  they  can  claini  as  for  a  total  loss  without  giving  notice 
of  abandonment  P    My  opinion  is,  they  cannot  do  so  "  (h). 

1062.  The  case  of  Knight  r.  Faith  has  often  been  cited  as  Knight  v, 
showing  that  even  a  justifiable  sale  consequent  on  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  will  not  relieve  an  owner  from  giving  notice  of 
abandonment.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  that  a  ship  insured 
on  time  for  1,000/.,  having  stranded  off  the  harbour  of  Santa 
Cruz,  was  beached  there,  unloaded,  and  surveyed.  She  was 
found  to  be  so  much  damaged  by  the  accident  that  the 
necessary  repairs  could  not  be  done  at  Santa  Cruz,  there 
being  no  workmen,  dockyard,  or  materials  there ;  nor  could 
she  be  taken  to  any  port  where  she  could  prudently  have 
been  repaired. 

Shortly  after  the  survey  the  master  (who  was  also  a  part 
owner  and  interested  in  the  policy)  sold  her  for  the  benefit 
of  whom  it  might  concern  :  she  fetched  721.  No  notice  of 
abandonment  was  given  and  a  total  loss  claimed. 

The  Court,  however,  held  that  the  sale  by  the  master  did 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  constitute  an  actual  total  loss, 
and  therefore  that,  there  having  been  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  (t). 
This  decision,  however,  received  severe  criticism  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Bankin  v.  Potter  (/),  and  cAn  now  only  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  sale  was  a  justifiable  sale  as  against 
the  insurers.  In  Rankin  v.  Potter  it  was  definitely  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  in  Roux  r.  Salvador,  that  "  notice  of  abaaidon- 
ment  could  not  be  in  any  case  required,  except  where  there 
was  something  which  could  be  done  by  the  underwriters  in 

(h)  Fleming   v.  Smith    (1848),    1  (♦)  Knight    v.    Faith    (1860),    16 

H.  L.  Gas.   613,  opinion  of  Lord      Q.  B.  649. 
OampbeU,  p.  685.  {J)  (1872),  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83. 
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Sect.  1068.  consequenoe."  From  this  it  follows  that,  inasmuch  as  when 
a  ship  is  sold  there  is  nothing  to  abandon  to  underwriters, 
notice  of  abandonment  is  unnecessary  (k).  This  case  will  be 
more  particularly  dealt  with  subsequently,  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  cite  in  this  context  an  extract  from  the  opinion  of 
Blackburn,  J.,  relative  to  certain  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
noticed  above. 

1063.  "  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  Roux  V.  Salvador,"  says  Blackburn,  J.,  "  was,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  received  with  general  approbation  at  the  time. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception;  Lord  Campbell  never 
could  be  brought  to  think  it  right.     In  the  case  of  Fleming 
t?.  Smith  (/),  the  counsel  for  the  applicants,  the  Attorney- 
General  Jervis   and   Sir   F.  Thesiger,  argued,  as  I  think, 
logically  from  the  decision  in  Roux  «?.  Salvador,  that  notice 
of  abandonment  could  not  be  in  any  case  required,  except 
where  there  was   something  which   could  be  done  by  the 
underwriters  in  consequence,  and  then  the  failure  to  give 
notice  of  abandonment  might  be  material  as  determining  the 
election  which  the  assured  had  whether  to  treat  the  loss  as 
total  or  not.     This,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  law.     Lord  Campbell  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  in  his  opinion  says :  *  The  law  therefore  requires 
that  notice  shall  be  given  in  order  to  convert  a  constructive 
into  a  total  loss.'     But  though  that  was  his  opinion,  it  was 
not  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Lord  Cottenham, 
Chancellor  (and  Lord  Brougham  concurred  in  his  opinion), 
carefully  puts  the  decision  exclusively  on  the  ground  that  the 
assured  had  in  fact  elected  to  treat  the  loss  as  a  partial  loss 
only.     This  studied  silence  on  his  part  may  prevent  us  from 
saying  that  he  differed  from  Lord  Campbell ;  but  he  certainly 
did  not  express  any  concurrence  with  him. 

(At)  See    Mar.    Ihh.    Act,    s.    62,  ought  to  be  notice  of  abandonmenty 

8ub-8.  7.  In  Kaltenbacbv.  Mackenzie  not  indeed  of  the  thing  sold,  but  of 

(1878),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D.  at  p.  474,  the  proceeds.    But  there  is  no  other 

Brett,  L.    J.,    suggests   that   even  authority  for  this  view, 

where  there  has  been  a  sale  there  (fj  1  H.  L.  Gas.  513. 
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"After  tliis,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  when  Lord  Campbell  Sect.  1063. 
was  Chief  Justice,  there  arose  the  case  of  Knight  v.  Faith  (w).  Knight  v. 
The  manner  in  which  that  judgment  came  to  be  delivered  ^ 
was  very  peculiar.  There  was  a  very  brief  case  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  On  the  statements 
in  which  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  the 
judgment,  that  ^slight  repairs  might  have  been  sufficient 
again  to  fit  the  ship  for  navigation,'  the  Court  said  (w)  that 
though  the  ship  was  sold,  '  we  are  of  opinion  that  as  against 
the  insurers  such  is  not  shown  to  be  lawful.'  On  such  facts 
the  assured  could  never  have  recovered  for  a  total  loss,  even 
if  he  had  delivered  all  possible  notices  of  abandonment  from 
first  to  last.  Yet  the  Court  forced  the  counsel  to  amend  the 
case  by  inserting  a  statement  that  no  notice  of  abandonment 
was  given;  and  pronoimced  an  elaborate  judgment  on  a 
point  which  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  notice,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  Boux  v.  Salvador.  It  should  in 
candour,  however,  be  added  that  the  other  judges  of  the 
Court  joined  Lord  Campbell  in  this.  Still  I  think  that  the 
fact  that  a  judgment  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of 
the  case  before  the  Court  always  diminishes  its  authority. 
And  I  think  that  on  perusing  the  judgment  of  Knight  v. 
Faith  it  will  be  found  that  no  argument  is  produced  which 
had  not  been  used  in  Roux  v.  Salvador,  and  that  no  new 
authority  is  produced  except  Lord  Campbell's  own  opinions 
in  Fleming  v.  Smith  and  a  passage  (o)  from  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham,  in  Stewart  v.  Gfreenock  Marine 
Lisurance"  (j^). 

1064.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  ship  reach  her  home  port,  or  A  ship 
that  of  her  destination,  in  so  shattered  and  dismembered  a  J^^at  her 
state  as  to  be  no  longer  a  ship,  but  a  wreck,  the  assured  may  P^f?  of  desti- 
reoover  for  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandonment.     So  clearly  an 

absolate  total 

lOflS. 

(»)  15  Q.  B.  649.  {p)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83,  129,  ,130, 

(»)  16  Q.  B.  667.  per  Blackburn,  J, 

(o)  2H.  L.  Oas.  169. 
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Sect.  1064.  too  if  she  be  wrecked  in  pieces  o£E  such  port,  so  that  nothing 
but  her  fragments  come  to  hand,  and  the  wreck  will  then  be 

Shawe  v,  a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters.  If,  however, 
her  planks  still  hold  together,  so  that  she  retains  the  shape  of 
a  ship,  though  wholly  irreparable  for  the  sea  again,  except  at 
a  cost  greater  than  her  value  when  repaired,  the  safer  practice 
would  appear  to  be  to  give  notice  of  abandonment ;  if  that  be 
done  the  fact  of  her  being  brought  thus  disabled  into  her  port 
of  destination  will  make  no  difference  to  the  right  of  the 
assured  to  claim  a  total  loss.  It  was  so  held  in  Shawe  r. 
Felton  ( q)  and  in  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (r) ;  and  the  law  as  to  this 
point  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  («). 

Effect  of  sale       If  the  assured  have  given  notice  of  abandonment  and  then 

abandonment,  orders  a  sale,  this  will  not,  it  seems,  operate  as  a  withdrawal 
of  his  notice  if  that  notice  were  justified  by  the  existing  facts, 
e.g.y  if  the  ship  is,  as  a  ship,  wholly  irreparable  except  at  a 
cost  greater  than  her  repaired  value  (t).  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  added  that  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
personally  should  only  be  followed  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Absolute  total  1066.  Almost  all  perishable  goods  are  insured  in  this 
damaged  "  country  "  free  of  average,"  that  is,  with  a  stipulation  on  the 
^Town&T&Y  P^  ^^  ^^^  underwriter  that,  in  respect  of  such  articles,  he 
or  sold  in  the   will  be  liable  for  nothing  short  of  a  total  loss. 

course  of  the 

voyage.  Hence,  a  point  that  has  very  often  arisen  is,  what,  upon 

articles  so  insured,  amounts  to  a  total  loss  ?  Not  that  a  total 
loss  on  articles  so  insured  difiPers  at  all  from  a  total  loss  on 
goods  not  so  insured.     As  Lord  Abinger  says,  "Whether  a 

{q)  (1801),  2  East,  129.  Lord  Truro  remarks,  *'  seems  some- 
(r)  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (1828),  Dans.  what  in  advance  of  prior  determina^ 
&  LI.  188 ;  S.  a,  8  B.  &  Or.  661  ;  3  tions."  Per  Lord  Truro,  1  Mac- 
Man.  &  Ryl.  9.  See,  too,  the  case  queen,  H.  L.  Cas.  339. 
of  Samuel  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  («)  Ralston  v.  Union  Ins.  Co. 
(1828),  8  B.  &  Cr.  119 ;  and  also  the  (1812),  4  Binney,  386.  Cf.  2  Phil- 
case  of  the  ship  "Laurel**  (Stewart  lips,  Las.  s.  1632. 
V.  Greenock  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1848),  2  (t)  AUen  v.  Sugrue  (1828),  Dana. 
^.  L.  Cas.  169) ;  a  ease  which,  as  &  LI.  188, 
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loss  be  total  or  pcurtial  in  its  nature  must  depend  on  general  Sect.  1065.» 

principles.     The  memorandum  does  not  vary  the  rules  upon 

which  a  loss  shall  be  partial  or  total :  it  does  no  more  than 

preclude  the  indemnity  for  an  ascertained  partial  loss  "  (w). 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  1.  Where  the  '^^^  olaases 
•^  of  oases : 

loss  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the  i.  Where  loss 
goods  never  arrive  at  their  destination.  2.  Where  the  the  w)^^of^ 
assured  clcdms  to  recover  on  memorandum  articles  arriving  the  voyage. 

.     -I     n  J  J  2.  Where  the 

in  bulk  sea-damaged.  goods  arrive 

at  their  port 
of  destination 

1066.  With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  cases,  to  the  con-  »^-damaged. 
sideration  of  which  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  ourselves, 
the  following  is  the  rule  established  by  our  jurisprudence :  — If 
perishable  goods,  by  reason  of  sea-damage  suffered  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  are  necessarily  unshipped  at  some 
intermediate  port,  and  there  found  to  be  reduced,  either  to 
such  a  state  of  absolute  putridity  that  they  cannot  with  safety 
be  reshipped  into  the  same  or  any  other  vessel,  and  are  con- 
sequently then  and  there  thrown  overboard;  or  to  such  a 
state  of  rapidly  progressive  decay  that,  instecwi  of  being 
reshipped  and  forwarded,  they  are  necessarily  sold  at  the 
intermediate  port,  from  the  certainty  that,  if  sent  on  to  their 
port  of  destination,  their  species  itself  would  disappear,  their 
form  become  changed,  and  their  original  character  be  entirely 
lost  by  decomposition  before  juriving  there:  in  such  cases 
there  is  an  absolute  total  loss,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
policy,  on  the  goods  so  thrown  away  or  sold.  And  even 
though  at  such  forced  termination  of  the  risk  (t.e.,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  or  throwing  overboard)  the  goods  may  still 
have  subsisted  in  specie,  this  will  make  no  difference,  the 
assured  being  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the 
insurance  without  notice  of  abandonment,  and  the  under- 
writers to  the  benefit  of  any  salvage  that  may  ultimately 
come  to  hand  (t?). 

(ti)  Per  Lord  Ahinger  in  Roux  v.  (v)  Dyson  v,   Rowcroft  (1803),  3 

Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  277,      Bos.  &  Pull.  474  ;  Oologanr.  London 
278.  Abb.  Co.  (1816),  5  M.   &  S.   447  ; 
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This  rule 
opposed  to 
that  of 
Cocking  V, 
Eraser. 


Sect.  1067.  1067.  The  rule  thus  established  is  opposed  to  that  laid  down 
by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Cocking  v.  Fraser,  which 
applied  the  more  rigorous  construction  that  nothing  short  of 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (or,  in  his  Lordship's  own 
words,  "  absolute  destruction  of  the  goods  by  the  wreck  of 
the  ship  ")  could  amoimt  to  a  total  loss  on  articles  insured 
"free  of  average,"  even  at  an  intermediate  port. 

The  f6U)ts  of  the  case  were  as  follows  : — Fish  was  insured 
free  of  average  from  Newfoundland  to  the  ship's  port  or  ports 
of  discharge  in  Portugal :  the  Portuguese  port  for  which  the 
cargo  was  destined  was  Figueira,  The  ship  on  her  voyage 
encountered  such  bad  weather  that  part  of  the  fish  was  neces- 
sarily thrown  overboard,  and  she  was  obliged,  though  bound 
for  Figueira,  to  put  into  Lisbon,  where,  upon  survey  by  the 
board  of  health  of  that  city,  the  remainder  of  the  fish  was 
pronounced  to  be,  and  in  fact  was,  rendered  of  no  value 
through  sea-damage.  The  ship  did  not  proceed  frotn  Lisbon 
to  Figueira  in  completion  of  her  destined  voyage,  and  the  fish 
was  not  forwarded.  Lord  Mansfield,  under  these  circum- 
stances, held  that  the  loss  was  not  actually  total,  and  that 
therefore  the  assured  on  fish  could  recover  nothing  {x). 
"  What,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  is  a  total  loss  ?  A  total  loss  of 
the  thing  insured  is  the  absolute  destruction  of  it  by  the  wreck 
of  the  ship.  The  fish  may  all  come  to  port,  though,  from  the 
nature  of  the  commodity,  it  may  be  putrid,  it  may  be  stinking, 
still,  as  the  commodity  specifically  remains,  the  underwriter  is 
discharged." 


Roux  V,  Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing. 
N.  0.  266  ;  4  Scott,  1.  This  head 
of  absolute  total  loss  is  not  expressly 
recognised  in  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  the 
wording  of  sect.  67,  sub-sect.  1,  antCy 
§  1043,  not  being  wide  enough  to 
include  the  circumstances  of  the  oases 
here  cited.  Possibly  similar  facts 
would  be  held  to  constitute  a  con- 
struotlYe  total  loss,  under  sect.  60, 
sub-sect.  1  (see  note  (c),  ante,  §  1043), 
in  respect  of  which,   by  virtue  of 


sect.  62,  sub-sect.  7,  no  notice  of 
abandonment  need  be  given.  Unless 
this  be  so,  the  result  is  that  such 
cases  are  not  covered  by  the  defini- 
tions in  the  Act,  either  of  actual  or 
of  constructive  total  losses.  These 
definitions,  however,  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  exhaustive. 

(x)  Cocking  «.  Fraser  (1785),  Park, 
247  ;  MarshaU,  227  ;  Benecke,  Pi-,  of 
Indem.  270.  See  also  the  case 
reported,  4  Dou^l.  295, 
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It  seems  better  to  consider  this  case  as  overruled  in  English   Sect.  1067. 
law  than  to  endeavour  to  support  it  upon  its  facts  (y),  espe-  Cocking  r. 
oially  since  the  language  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  so  entirely  ruled  in 
unambiguous  and  so  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  rule  now  ^^        ^' 
understood  to  prevail.      It  was,  indeed,  dissented  from  on 
three  several  occasions,  by  Lord  Kenyon  (2),  Lord  Alvanley  (a), 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  (b) ;  the  latter  of  whom  expressly 
said  that,  "  if  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two,  he  should 
incline  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Alvanley  in  Dyson  «?.  Row- 
croft  in  preference  to  that  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Cocking  v. 
Eraser." 

1068.  In  the  United  States  the  case  of  Cocking  v.  Eraser  Law  in  the 
was  for  some  time  considered  as  establishing  the  law(c). 
Phillips,  it  is  true,  writing  in  1854,  considered  that  there  was 
so  much  discrepancy  in  the  decisions  as  to  justify  him  in 
adopting  the  contrary  view.  Parsons,  however,  in  1838, 
declared  it  to  be  "well  settled  that,  if  the  goods  insured 
arrive  at  the  port  of  destination  existing  in  specie,  the  under- 
writers are  not  liable,  although  they  are  of  no  value  whatever." 
And,  similarly,  as  regju'ds  damaged  cargo  which  does  not 
arrive  at  the  port  of  destination,  but  is  sold  at  an  intermediate 
port,  he  considers  the  true  doctrine  to  be  that,  "  if  the  article 
was  in  such  a  condition  at  the  intermediate  port  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  and  care,  it  could  be  carried 
to  the  port  of  final  destination  so  as  to  reach  there  in  specie, 

(y)  Lord  Alvanley  conjectnres  that  B.  &  P.  475,  476. 

the  words  **  of  no  value,"  in  the  case  {b)  In  Cologan  v.  London  Ass.  Co. 

of  Cocking  v.  Fraser,  are  somewhat  (1816),   6  M.   &   S.   456.     See,  too, 

too  large,  and  that  the  fact  wan,  not  Asfar  v,  Blundell  (1895),  1  Com.  Cas. 

that  the  cargo  was  in  such  a  situa-  71,  185  (C.  A.) ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  123. 

tiun  as  to    make    it    impossible  to  (c)  3   Kent,  Com.   295.     See  also 

preserve  it,  but  was  only  so  much  Saltus  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1817),  14 

damaged  as  not  to  be  worth  c^rry-  Johns.  N.  Y.  138 ;  Marean  ».  U.  S. 

ing  on  to  the  port  of  destination.  Ins.  Co.  (1814),  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R. 

See  Dyson  v.  Rowcroft  (1803),  3  B.  256  ;    Neilson    v.    Columbian    Ins. 

&  P.  476.  Co.  (1805),  3  Caines,  108 ;  Phillips, 

(z)    In    Burnett    v.     Kensington  s.  1767;  Parsons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102— 

(1797),  7  T.  R.  222.  106. 

(a)  Dyson  v.  Rowcroft  (1803),  3 

A. — VOL.  II.  4  O 
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il though  it  might  be  worthless,  the  loss  would  he  but  partial, 
3ut  otherwise  if  it  would  not  arrive  in  specie."  The  authorities 
vere  reviewed  in  1870  by  the  New  York  Commission  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Wallerstein  r.  Columbian  Insurance 
jO.  {d)y  in  which  case  the  Court  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
riew  supported  by  Phillips  and  the  more  modem  English 
lecisions,  and  against  the  narrow  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord 
tf ansfield  in  Cocking  v,  Eraser. 

1069.  The  following  are  some  of  the  English  cases  which 
llustrate  the  tendency  to  relax  the  extreme  rigour  of  Ijord 
ilansfield's  rule : — 

A  cargo  of  fruit  insured  "  free  of  average  "  from  Cadiz  to 
jisbon  was,  in  consequence  of  tempestuous  weather,  necessarily 
arried  into  Santa  Cruz  (an  intermediate  port),  where  it  was 
ound  to  be  so  much  damaged  by  sea  water  that  it  had  become 
otten,  and  stunk  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  necessarily 
drown  into  the  sea.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that 
he  assured  might  recover  for  a  total  loss  without  giving 
otice  of  abandonment  (f).  Lord  Alvanley  said:  "In  this 
ase  it  is  found  that  the  necessity  "  (for  throwing  the  cargo 
verboard)  "  arose  from  sea  water  shipped  during  the  course 
f  the  voyage,  and  that  the  commodity  was  in  such  a  state 
lat  it  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  board  consistently 
dth  the  health  of  the  crew.  In  consequence  of  this  necessity, 
lerefore,  the  commodity  was  annihilated  by  being  thrown 
verboard.  Had  it  not  been  so  annihilated,  it  would  have 
een  annihilated  by  putrefaction ;  and  is  it  not  as  much  lost 
)  the  insured  by  bein^  thrown  overboard  as  though  the 
iptain  had  waited  till  it  arrived  at  complete  putrefaction  P" — 
I  never  have  understood  that  the  underwriters  insure  fish 
ad  other  articles  against  no  perils  which  do  not  end  in  a  total 
onihilation  of  the  commodity  "  (/). 

In  the  next  case  a  cargo  of  wheat  insured,  *'  warranted  free 
f  average,"  from  Quebec  to  Teneriffe  was  captured  and  re- 

(d)  44  N.  Y.  204. 

{e)  Dyson  v.  Rowcroft  (1803),  3  B.  &  P.  474.  (/)  Ibid. 
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captured,  and  carried  by  the  recaptors  into  Bermuda,  where,    Sect.  1069. 
a  scarcity  prevailing,  an  embargo  was  put  on  the  wheat.     In  as  putrid  at 
order  to  repair  the   ship,  the  cargo  was  permitted  to  be  mediate  port ; 
unloaded,  and  the  whole  was  accordingly  landed,  except  about  .Absolute  k)tal 
600  bushels,  which  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  from  the  lose  of  such 

part. 

sea  water  that  the  magistrates,  out  of  regard  to  the  public 
health,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  As  to  this 
part  of  the  case,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  intimated  a  strong 
opinion  (though,  as  notice  of  abandonment  had  in  fact  been 
given,  the  point  did  not  directly  arise  for  their  decision)  that 
there  was  an  absolute  total  loss  on  the  wheat  thus  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Lord  EUenborough  said :  "Considering  the  contract 
of  insurance  as  a  contract  of  indemnity,  it  surely  cannot  be 
lees  a  total  loss  because  the  commodity  subsists  in  specie  if  it 
subsist  only  in  the  form  of  a  nuisance.  There  is  a  total  loss 
of  the  thing  if  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  against  it  is 
rendered  of  no  use  whatever,  though  it  may  not  be  entirely 
annihilated  "  {g), 

1070.  The  case  of  Roux  v,  Salvador,  which  is  now  the  Position 
leading  authority  on  the  subject  in  our  jurisprudence,  goes  by  Roux  r. 
further,  and  shows  that  if  the  goods  thus  necessarily  landed  ^*  ^^*^*'" 
at  an  intermediate  port  in  a  sea- damaged  state  are  sold  in  the 
market  there,  from  the  certainty  that,  if  reshipped  and  sent  on 
to  their  port  of  destination,  they  will  inevitably  perish  before 
arriving  there   by  the  progress  of   putrefaction,  which  has 
already  commenced  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  means 
within  the  master's  disposal ;  in  such  case  the  SBSured,  who 
receives  intelligence  at  one  and  the  stole  time  of  the  loss  and 
the  sale,  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  without  notice  of 
abandonment,  although  the  goods  at  the  time  of  sale  still 
subsisted  in  specie  and  commanded  a  price  in  the  markets  of 


iff)  Cologan  V.  London  Ass.  Co.  of  part  of  a  cargo  of  mteorandum 

(1816),  5  M.   &  S.   447,  4d4»   456.  articles  shipped  and  insured  in  bulk, 

This  case,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  is  now  overruled  by  BaUi  v,  Janson 

considered  an  authority  for  the  posi-  (1856),  6  E.   &  B.  422;  25  L.  J. 

tion  that  there  can  be  a  total  loss  Q.  B.  300. 

4o2 
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Sect.  1070.  the  intermediate  port  as  and  for  what  they  were  described  as 
being  in  the  policy,  it  being  always  understood  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  when  they  come  to  hand,  are  pro  tanto 
a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters. 

Hides  valued  at  1,117/.  in  the  policy,  and  insured  "free 
of  average  "  from  Valparaiso  to  Bordeaux,  were  necessarily 
landed  in  order  to  repair  the  ship,  and  were  then  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction  occasioned  by  moisture 
from  a  leak  in  the  ship,  being  all,  as  it  is  termed,  "  greased," 
the  hair  coming  off  in  the  fingers  of  those  who  handled  them. 
As  this  greasing  is  a  partial  fermentation,  which  coidd  not  be 
stopped  by  any  means  practicable  at  Rio,  and  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  progress,  the  hides  would,  by  the  progress  of 
putrefaction,  have  lost  the  character  of  hides  before  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  they  were  sold  at  Rio  for  the 
gross  sum  of  273/.  as  hides,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tanned, 
and  were  so  tanned  by  the  purchasers. 

The  ship  was  subsequently  repaired,  and  proceeded  to  Bor- 
deaux with  the  rest  of  her  cargo;  the  assured,  who  had 
received  at  the  same  time  notice  of  the  loss  and  the  sale, 
brought  his  action  as  for  a  total  loss  without  having  given 
notice  of  abandonment.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
reversing  as  to  this  point  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Conmion  Pleas,  held  that  this  was  an  absolute  total  loss,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  {h) . 

Grounda  of  1071.  The  principles  upon  which  the  Court  of  Exchequer 

deoision.  ...  . 

Chamber  proceeded  in  thus  deciding  are  admirably  stated  by 
Lord  Abinger  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court — a  judg- 
ment which  should  be  attentively  studied  by  all  who  desire  to 
know  the  present  state  of  our  law  on  this  much  litigated 
,  point.  Without  restating  here  what  ought  to  be  read  at 
large  in  the  report,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  main 
point  of  decision  was  this — that,  owing  to  the  perils  insured 
against,  it  had  become  impossible,  when  notice  of  loss  was 

[h)  Roux  V.  Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  0.  266 ;  4  Soott,  1, 
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first  received,  for  either  the  assured  or  the  underwriter  to    Sect.  1071. 

procure  the  arrival  of  the  hides  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

policy. 

"  In  the  case  before  us,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  the  jury  have  Judgment  of 
found  that  the  hides  were  so  far  damaged  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea  that  they  never  could  have  arrived  in  the  form  of  hides. 
By  the  process  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  which  had 
commenced,  a  total  destruction  of  them,  before  their  arrival 
at  their  port  of  destination,  became  as  inevitable  as  if  they  had 
been  cast  into  the  sea  or  consumed  by  fire.  Their  destruction 
not  being  consummated  at  the  time  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  vessel,  they  became  in  that  state  a  salvage  for  the  benefit 
of  the  party  who  was  to  sustain  the  loss,  and  were  accordingly 
sold ;  and  the  facts  of  the  loss  and  sale  were  made  known  at 
the  same  time  to  the  assured.  Neither  he  nor  the  under- 
writers could  at  that  time  exercise  any  control  over  them,  or 
by  any  interference  alter  the  consequences.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  what  has  been  called  a 
constructive  total  loss,  but  of  an  absolute  total  loss,  of  the 
goods :  they  could  never  arrive ;  and,  at  the  same  moment 
when  intelligence  of  the  loss  was  received,  aU  speculation  was 
at  an  end." 

His  Lordship  then  enters  into  the  question  whether  the 
fact  of  the  goods,  as  in  this  case,  subsisting  in  specie  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  being  in  fact  sold  as  hides,  ought  to  make 
any  difference  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  of  abandon- 
ment ;  his  Lordship  decides  that  notice  of  abandonment  is  no 
more  necessary  in  this  case  than  it  would  have  been  "  if, 
instead  of  being  sold  in  specie,  the  hides  had  actually  changed 
their  form  and  been  sold  as  glue,  manure,  or  ashes  "  (i),  in 
which  case  his  Lordship  assumes  it  as  an  undoubted  point 
that  no  notice  would  be  requisite  {k). 

(t)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  282.    As  to  the  pose  fish  valued  at  100/.  to  sell  for 

Mar.    Ins.   Act,   see   antey    §    1066,  1/.  as  manure :  will  this  be  a  value 

note  (r) .  so  as  to  exonerate  the  underwriter  P  ** 

(k)  Thus  answering  in  the  nega-  Pr.  of  Indem.  379,  note.    Chancellor 

tive  a  ca«e  pat  by  Berecke :  "Sup-  Kent  answerp  the  same  case  also  in 
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Sect.  1071.  In  either  case  such  sale,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
justified  by  necessity  and  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  is  to  sustain 
the  loss ;  and  the  net  amount  thereof,  after  deducting  the 
charges,  becomes  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  liie 
underwriter,  upon  payment  by  him  of  a  total  loss. 

Following  the  principle  of  this  decision  it  was  held  by  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  that  where  a  cargo  of  coals, 
damaged  by  sea-water  in  the  coiirse  of  the  voyage,  was 
unloaded  at  a  port  of  refuge,  and,  being  found  in  a  state  that 
involved  great  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  if  again 
put  on  board  ship,  was  necessarily  sold  where  it  lay,  there 
was  a  total  loss  within  the  policy  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ment (/). 

No  amount  of  1072.  It  must,  however,  very  carefully  be  borne  in  mind 
enSae  the  ^^^^  ^^  degree  of  loss  in  bulk,  deterioration  in  quality,  or 
assur^  to  put  depreciation  in  value,  will  entitle  the  assured  to  put  an  end 

an  end  to  the         '*•  *  ^ 

adventure        to  the  adventure  and  recover  a  total  loss,  without  notice  of 

and  recover 

a  total  loss,  abandonment  (/«),  on  goods  warranted  free  of  average,  unless 
donment*  ^^^  damage  involves  their  total  destruction  in  specie  (w), 
unless  such      either  actual  or  inevitable.     If  the  commodity  can  be  for- 

damage  in-  ^  ... 

voives  their      warded  to  its  port  of  destination  with  any  reasonable  prospect 

total  destruc-       p         •    •        iv  •  •     i  j  j    .i  j      i 

tion  in  specie.  01  amving  there  m  specie  however  damaged,  the  assured  who 
has  failed  to  send  it  on,  or  sold  it  at  an  intermediate  port, 
cannot  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  at  all  events,  without  notice 
of  abandonment. 

Wheat,  valued  at  1,000/.,  was  insured,  "free  of  average," 

the  negative,  **  for  the  cargo  was  of  their  value  when  conditioned, 

no  value  as  fish,  or  in  contemplation  (n)   The  expression  **in  specie** 

of    the    contract."     Com.    vol.    iii.  is  to  be  understood   in  a  business 

p.  296,  n.  (a).  sense.      Gk>ods  arriving  in  an  un- 

(/ )  Saunders  v.  Baring  (1876),  34  merchantable     condition    are    oon- 

L.  T.  N.  S.  419.  sidered  to  have  lost  their  species, 

(m)  A  constructive  total  loss  might  although  they  may  not  have  changed 

be  recovered  by  giving  proper  notice  to  anything  else,  and  cannot  be  said 

of  abandonment,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  have  ceased  to  exist.    Asfar  v. 

that  goodb  in  their  damaged  state  Blundell  (1895),  1  Com.  Cas.  71,  185 

could  not  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  (C.  A.) ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  123. 
cost  of  conditioning  would  exceed 
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from  Waterford  to  Liverpool.     The  ship,  on  going  down  the    Sect.  1072. 

river  from  Waterford,  struck,  and  was  run  aground  to  prevent 

her  sinking,  in  a  place  where  her  huU  was  completely  under 

water  at  every  high  tide.     About  a  month  after  the  stranding 

the  wheat  was  got  ont  much  damaged :  one-third  of  it  was 

thrown  away  as  wholly  useless;  the  other  two-thirds  were 

kiln-dried,  and  might  have  been  sent  on  to  Liverpool  and  sold 

there ;  instead  of  thi:»,  however,  they  were  sold  at  Waterford 

for  about  250/.  gross,  and  90/.  net.     Lord  Ellenborough  held 

that  in  this  case  the  assured  could  not  recover  for  a  total  loss 

on  the  wheat  without  notice  of  abandonment,  because  it 

might  have  been  sent   on  to  its  port  of  destination   in  a 

saleable  state  as  wheat  (o). 

Tobacco  and  sugar  were  insured,  "  free  of  average,"  from 
Heligoland  to  London.  Just  off  Heligoland  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  but  the  tobacco  and  sugar  were  got  ashore  there  and 
saved,  though  in  a  very  damaged  state ;  the  sugars  having 
been  mostly  washed  out  of  the  hogsheads,  and  the  tobacco 
(according  to  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel)  entirely 
spoiled  by  sea- water,  so  as  to  be  worth  nothing  at  all  to  the 
assured.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  unanimously  held  that 
the  assured,  although  he  had  given  notice  of  abandonment, 
could  not  recover  for  a  total  loss  (p).  Lord  Abinger  remarks 
on  this  case  that  "the  tobacco  and  sugar,  though  damaged 
by  the  sea,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers  at  Heligoland ; 
and,  as  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  judgment,  for 
anything  that  appeared,  might  have  been  forwarded  to  their 
port  of  destination  "  (q).  Lord  Abinger  probably  spoke  from 
recollection  of  what  had  been  said  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
his  own  hearing,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the 
printed  report,  which  is,  however,  very  brief. 

1073.  Fifty-four  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  insured,  "  free 
of  average,"  from  Gottenburg  to  Stralsund.    At  Copenhagen, 

(o)  Anderson  r.  Royal  Exob.  Abb,  (p)    Thompson    t^.    Rojal   Ezoh. 

Co.   (1805),  7  East,   38.      See  also  Ass.  Co.  (1812),  16  East,  -214. 

Cunningham   v.    Marit.    Ins.    Co.,  (q)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  280. 
[1899]  2  It.  B.  257. 
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Sect.  1078.  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  was  stranded  and  bilged. 
Every  one  of  the  fifty-four  hogsheads  was  saved  from  the 
sea,  and  in  every  hogshead  there  were  some  loaves  of  sugar 
left,  though  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  saved  out  of  the 
whole  fifty-four  hogsheads  was  little  more  than  enough  to 
fill  one:  seventy  of  the  loaves  were  saved  dry.  The  jury 
found  that  this  was  not  a  total  loss,  obviously  because  a 
portion  of  the  cargo  was  saved  in  a  saleable  state  as  sugar, 
and  might  as  such  have  been  sent  on  to  its  port  of  destina- 
tion, and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  agreed  with  this 
finding  (r). 

The  same  principle  was  applied  in  the  following  case: 
Eighty-one  bales  of  waste  silk  were  insured,  valued  at  2,245/., 
"free  of  average  from  Leghorn  to  Liverpool."  The  ship 
was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  Gibraltar  for 
repairs,  and  her  c«irgo  was  necessarily  unloaded.  Some  of 
the  bales  were  found  to  be  much  damaged  by  salt  water,  and 
were  consequently  sold  at  Gibraltar  by  the  master,  in  the 
exercise  of  what  the  jury  found  to  be  a  reasonable  discretion 
and  such  as  a  prudent  uninsured  owner  would  have  displayed, 
but  not  one  of  the  bales  was  so  damaged  as  to  make  its 
whole  contents  useless  for  any  mercantile  purpose.  All  the 
silk  might,  at  a  reasonable  and  moderate  expense,  have  been 
put  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  home  by  another  vessel,  and 
some  of  it  was,  in  fact,  brought  home  to  England  and  sold 
as  silk,  though  in  a  very  deteriorated  state ;  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  that  this  was  not  a  total  loss,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  underwriters  were  not  liable  («). 

The  under-  1074.  So  much  for  the  liability  of  underwriters  in  respect 

Uable!  ae^for  a  of  goods  warranted  "  free  of  average  "  for  a  total  loss  by  the 
sea^damac-^    perils  insured  against  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  i.e,,  before 

goods  arriving  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  place  of  destination.     If, 
in  specie  at  i  i  •  i     • 

their  port  of    howcvcr,  they  do  SO  arrive  at  their  port  of  destination,  Lord 

destination. 


(r)  Hedburgh  v,   Pearson  (1816), 
7  Taunt.  164. 


(»)  Navone  i». 
C.  B.  30. 


Haddon   (1850),  9 
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Abinger  admits,  and  the  following  oases  show,  that  "  if  they   Sect.  1074. 

remain  in  specie  {t),  however  damaged,  there  is  not  a  total 

loss,"  and  consequently  the  underwriter  is  exonerated. 

Lee,  C.  J.,  indeed,  at  Nisi  Prius,  before  the  introduction  Boyfield  v, 

of  the  memorandum  into  English  policies,  seems  to  have  held  ruled. 

that  where  perishable  goods  arrived,  but  so  damaged  by  the  i-  English 

.  .  authorities, 

perils  of  the  sea  as  to  realize  on  sale  less  than  the  freight,  this 

was  a  total  loss  (w).    But  this  case  must  now  be  deemed  to  be 

overruled  by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  point  has  been 

otherwise  determined,  and  uniformly  in  the  same  way. 

1075.  Thus,  where  fruit  was  insured,  "  free  of  average," 
from  Lisbon  to  London,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  so 
damaged  by  the  perils  insured  against  as  to  have  lost  80  per 
cent  in  value.  Lord  Kenyon  held  the  underwriters  not  to  be 
liable.  "  The  cargo,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  arrives  at  its  port 
of  destination ;  and  though  it  is  good  for  very  little,  yet  it 
has  invariably  been  held  that  the  voyage  must  either  be  lost, 
or  the  cargo,  if  it  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  memo- 
randum, be  wholly  or  actually  destroyed,  to  entitle  the 
assured  to  recover  "  (x). 

In  this  case  it  seems  that  the  fruit,  being  neither  physically 
destroyed  nor  totally  extinguished  in  value,  was  still  fruit 
and  saleable  as  such,  though  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

So  where  a  cargo  of  peas,  warranted  free  of  average, 
reached  its  port  of  destination  so  damaged  as  to  produce  only 
one-fourth  of  the  freight,  which  became  due  on  their  arrival, 
the  defence  set  up  was  that  if  goods  arrive  in  the  market  to 
which  they  are  destined,  then,  though  a  loss  equivalent  to  a 
total  loss  may  have  happened  on  them,  the  imderwriters  are 
not  liable,  and  the  jury  accordingly,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  found  for  the  defendant  {y). 

{t)  Ah  to  the  meaning,  however,  thing  of  the  kind  insured." 

of  **  in  specie,"  see  Asfarr.Blundell,  (u)  Boyfield   v.   Brown   (1737),   2 

infra,  i  1076.    The  expression  used  Str.  1065. 

in  sect.  57,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the  Mar.  (x)  M^ Andrews  r.Vaughan  (1793), 

Ins.  Act  is  that  the  goods  must  be  1  Park,  252. 

**so  damaged  as  to  cease  to  be  a  (y)  Mason   v,   Skurraj  (1780),   1 
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Sect.  1075.  Here,  again,  the  peas  seem  to  have  been  sold  as  peas,  and 
therefore  were  not  totally  extinguished,  either  in  specie  or  in 
value. 

1076.  Eice  was  insured,  "  free  from  average,"  from 
Charleston  to  Liverpool ;  the  ship  after  arriving  within  the 
limits  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  took  the  ground  while 
endeavouring  to  get  into  the  dock  gates  there,  filled  with 
water  and  became  a  wreck  ;  the  rice  was  taken  out  of  her  in 
small  craft,  as  she  lay,  and  sold  in  Liverpool  for  972/.,  the 
freight  amounting  to  1,762/.  This  was  held  not  to  amount 
to  a  total  loss  on  the  rice  (2).  Lord  Ellenborough  said  :  "  I 
think  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  a  case  of  particular  average, 
and  not  of  total  loss.  There  has  been  an  arrival  of  the  ship 
with  the  goods  at  their  destination — ^the  voyage  has  been 
performed,  and  the  goods  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
consignees ;   it  appears  that  the  rice,  which  was  said  to  be 

Remarks  of  totally  lost,  did  produce  972/."  {a),  "  Though  damaged,"  as 
*  Lord  Abinger  observes,  "  it  was  delivered  to  the  consignees, 
and  in  a  saleable  state  as  rice  "  (J). 

Goods  arriv-        The  words  lastly  cited  from  Lord  Abinger  s  observations 

iug  in  an  un- 
merchantable   are  of  importance.     It  is  now  established  in  England  that 

notconddered  g<5ods  which  ou  arrival  are  unmerchantable,  and  incapable 

to  have  arrived  ^f  being  used  for  the  purposes   for  which  goods  of  their 

species  are  ordinarily  used,  are  not  considered  to  have  arrived 

in  specie,  although  they  may  be  still  recognizable  and  may 

not  have  lost  their  shape  and  outward  appearance,  and  may 

not  have  changed  to  anything  else.     In  Asfar  t\  Blundell 

the  **  Govino  "  was  sunk  in  the  Thames  vrith  a  cargo  of  dates 

on  board.     The  dates  remained  for  three  tides  under  water, 

Park,  Ins.  253;  1  Marshall,  Ins.  218,  M.  &  S.  374,  is  not  law.     See  the 

219.  English  authorities   here  collected, 

{z)   Gleunie  v.   London  Ass.   Co.  and  the  United  States  case  of  ICarean 

(1814),  2  M.  &  S.  371.  V,  United  States  Ins.  Co.  (1814),  3 

(rt)   Glennie  v.  London  Ass.  Co.  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  266  ;  2  Phillips,  Ins. 

(1814),  2  M.  &  S.  376.    The  caee  of  s.  176S. 

Buller  V.  Christie  (1806)  (insurance  (b)  In  Ronx  v.  Salvador  (1836),  3 

on  1,9A0  boxes  of  soap),  cited  ia  2  Bing.  N.  C.  280. 
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and  when  recovered  were  found  to  be  saturated  with  Thames  Sect.  1076. 
water  and  sewage,  and  to  have  suffered  from  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  food.  They 
were,  however,  sold  and  exported  for  purposes  of  distillation, 
and  were  never  unrecognizable  as  dates.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mathew,  J.,  held  that  the  goods  had  not  arrived  in 
specie  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression,  or  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  entitle  the  carriers  to  freight.  "  In  my  opinion," 
he  said,  "  the  dates  were  lost.  They  were  not  merchantable  or 
<japable  of  being  used  as  dates.  They  had  become  a  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  their  nature 
had  been  wholly  changed.  The  suggestion  of  the  defendants 
that  total  destruction  of  the  dates  was  necessary  to  disentitle 
the  charterers  to  freight  may  derive  some  support  from  Cock- 
ing V.  Fraser,  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  law.  The  destruction 
of  the  merchantable  character  of  the  goods  to  the  extent  dis- 
closed by  the  evidence  is  suflScient  to  take  away  the  right  to 
freight  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  decisions  in 
Dakin  r.  Oxley,  Roux  r.  Salvador  and  Duthie  v.  Hilton"  (c). 

1077.  Some  of  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  American  Courts,  2.  Law  in  the 
proceeding  upon  the  general  principle  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  destruction  will  make  a  total  loss  on  memorandum 
articles,  if  they  arrive  at  their  port  of  destination,  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  rule  in  Cocking  v.  Freiser  in  all  its  severity, 
and  go  beyond  what  is  now  accepted  as  the  law  of  this 
country.  Thus,  where  com,  insured  "  free  of  average," 
arrived  in  a  putrid  state  at  its  port  of  destination,  the  Judge 
at  Nisi  Prius  told  the  jury  **  that  if  it  was  so  much  damaged 
as  to  have  become  of  no  value  for  the  nutriment  of  man," 
the  underwriters  were  liable  as  for  an  actual  total  loss.  But 
the  Court  in  banc  held  this  a  misdirection,  saying,  "  that  so 
long  as  the  com  physically  existed  there  could  not  be  a  total 
loss  on  account  of  damage  merely ;  although  it  was  good  for 

{c)    Asfar   v.   Blondell  (1895),    1    Com.   Gas.    71  ;    affirmed  in  C.   A., 
ibid.  185 ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  123. 
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Beet.  1077.  nothing,  the  insurers  were  not  Kable  "  (rf).  We  have,  how- 
ever, already  pointed  out  that  the  American  decisions  and 
opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  by  no  means  uniform,  and 
that  in  a  more  recent  case  the  correctness  of  this  decision  has 
been  impugned  by  high  authority  {e). 


3.  Law  of 
France. 


Opinion  of 
Emerigon. 


Of  Valin  and 

Pothier. 


1078.  In  France,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Code  de 
Commerce  of  1807,  when  £U3tual  total  loss  {perte  entihre)  was 
by  the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  made  a  ground  of  abandon- 
ment on  perishable  goods  (/),  the  question  was  vehemently 
debated  whether  such  a  case  of  actual  total  loss  could  ever  be 
said  to  arise  when  the  goods  arrived  in  specie  at  their  port  of 
destination.  Emerigon  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
could  not.  *'  I  have  already  spoken,"  he  says,  "  of  the  case 
in  which  a  cargo  of  wheat  arrives  in  port  almost  entirely 
rotten :  I  now  add  that,  even  if  it  arrive  entirely  so,  that 
is  not  such  a  case  of  total  loss  as  to  justify  an  abandon- 
ment "(^).  Valin  (/f)  and  Pothier  (i)  inclined  to  the  less 
rigorous  interpretation ;  and  the  latter  even  considered  that 
the  loss  might  be  total  within  the  meaning  of  the  46th  Article 
of  the  Ordinance  if  the  goods  were  damaged  to  half  their 
value. 

The  French  tribunals,  before  the  Code  de  Commerce, 
appear  invariably  to  have  supported  the  more  rigid  construc- 
tion of  Emerigon,  that  there  can  be  no  total  loss  on  perishable 
goods  unless  there  htis  been  an  entire  privation  or  absolute 


(d)  Neilson  v.  Colombian  Ids.  Co. 
(1806),  3  CaineB,  108,  cited  2  Phil- 
lips, Ins.  8.  1767. 

(e)  Ante,  §  1068.  See  Wallerstein 
V.  Columbian  Lis.  Co.  (1870),  44 
N.  Y.  204. 

(/)  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  tit.  vi. 
des  Ass.  art.  46. 

{g)  Emerigon,  c.  xvii.  s.  2,  p.  214. 
M.  Estrangin  dissents  from  this 
opinion.  ''This  doctrine,"  he  says, 
**  is  at  variance  with  what  Emerigfon 
himself  has  advanced  a  little  before, 


viz.,  that  a  thing  is  destroyed  when 
it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  specie." 
He  adds,  '*  if  wheat  has  become 
manure  it  certainly  can  no  long^ 
be  said  to  exist  in  specie."  (Si  le 
bl6  est  devenu  fumier  il  n^est  cer- 
tainement  plus  dans  son  essence.) 
Estrangin,  note  to  Pothier,  d' As- 
surance, 428. 

(h)  Comment,  on  Ord.  tit.  vi. 
art.  46,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  ed.  1829. 

(i)  Pothier,  d' Assurance,  No.  121. 
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destruction  of  them  in  their  nature  and  essence  (destruction   Sect.  1078. 
totale  des  effets  assures  duns  leur  nature  et  essence)  (J). 

From  a  review  of  all  these  authorities  it  plainly  appears  Result  of  the 
that  no  degree  of  damage,  however  great,  can  amount  to  an 
absolute  total  loss  on  perishable  goods  warranted  free  of 
average,  if  they  arrive  in  specie  at  their  port  of  destination  ; 
in  other  words,  the  mere  fact  of  their  so  arriving  precludes  aU 
inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  damage  they  have  sustained, 
and  entirely  discharges  the  underwriter,  who  has  stipulated 
by  the  memorandum  to  be  exempt  from  liability  for  any  loss 
on  such  goods  which  is  not  in  its  nature  total. 

1079.  In  this  context  a  question  was  raised  by  Amould  (k)  f^^«  ?»^iv- 

.  ^  Mng  in  bulk, 

as  to  which  it  is  conceived  that  even  before  the  passing  of  but  «o 

the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (/)  there  was  no  kind  of  doubt,  noTo^^er^ 

namely,  whether,  if  the  goods  aiTive  at  their  port  of  destina-  ^^^  ^^^^ 

tion  in  such  a  stato  that,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Abinger,  oharaoter,  are 

"the  species   itself  has   disappeared,   and  the   goods  have  total  loss. 

assumed  a  new  form,  losing  all  their  original  oharaoter  "  {m) 

— ^if ,  in  fact,  they  arrive,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Alvanley, 

"  annihilated  by  putrefaction  "  («)  —the  loss  on  such  goods  is 

not  to  be   considered  total,  notwithstanding  their  arrival. 

If  that  of  which  the  arrival  is  insured  is  a  cargo  of  hides ; 

that  which  actually  comes  to  port  is  a  heap  of  corruption, 

which  cannot  properly  be  designated  as  hides  nor  be  sold 

as  such ;  the  actual  thing,  then,  has  not  come  to  port :   it 

is  physically  destroyed—"  annihilated  by  putrefaction."     Is 

the  loss  less  an  actual  total  loss  because  the  remains  of  the 

thing   insured  have   not  been   thrown  overboard   or  burnt 

before  arrived  P 

1080.  Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who   said  (o) :  "  It   surely  cannot   be  less   a 

(J)    idee    Estrang^n's    edition    of  §  1043. 

Pothier,  in  Appendix,  p.  419—429,  (m)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  at  p.  279. 

ed.  1810.  (n)  3  Bos.  &  Pull.  474.                                         • 

{k)  2nd  ed.  p.  1054.  {o)  In  Cologan  v.  London  Ass.  Co. 

(/)  See  sect.  57,  sub-sect.  1,  ante,  (1816),  5  M.  &  S.  at  p.  455. 
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Amould's 
view. 


Sect.  1080.  total  loss  because  the  oomraodity  subsiets  in  specie,  if  it 
subsist  only  in  the  form  of  a  nuisance.  There  is  a  total  loss 
of  the  thing  if,  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  against,  it  is 
rendered  of  no  use  whatever,  although  it  may  not  be  entirely 
annihilated."  But  Amould  (p)  considered  it  to  be  better  to 
lay  down  the  broad  position  that  there  can  be  no  total  loss  on 
perishable  goods,  unless  the  goods  either  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  are  necessarily  destroyed  or  justifiably  sold  by  the 
assured,  from  the  impossibility  of  sending  them  on  in  specie 
to  their  port  of  destination. 

Phillips  {q),  while  agreeing  with  Amould  that  the  question 
whether  an  article  letains  its  identity  is  often  very  perplexing 
and  of  a  subtle  and  metaphysical  character,  nevertheless 
clearly  regards  loss  of  species  as  constituting  in  all  cases, 
both  as  regards  ship  and  goods,  a  total  loss.  And,  in  view 
of  the  cases  of  which  Asfar  v,  Blundell  (r)  is  an  example, 
Amould's  position  appeared  to  be  quite  untenable.  Any 
doubt  upon  the  matter  is  now  disposed  of  by  the  statutory 
provision  («)  that  there  is  an  actual  total  loss  where  the 
subject-matter  insured  is  so  damaged  as  to  cease  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  kind  insured. 


Modem  1081.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  avoid  such  subtleties  as 

Fren  cii  I  fluir 

have  been  above  indicated,  that  the  Legislature  of  Prance, 
on  introducing  the  Code  de  Commerce  of  1807,  altered  that 
clause  in  the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  which  made  "  actual 
total  loss"  {perie  entiire)  a  ground  of  abandonment  on 
perishable  goods,  and  substituted  instead  thereof  the  words 
"  loss  or  deterioration  of  the  commodities  insured  when  such 
deterioration  or  loss  amounts  to  three-fourths  "  (t). 
Remarks  of  M.  Becane,  an  editor  of  Valin,  vmting  in  1828,  t.e.,  more 
this  change  of  ^'^^  twenty  years  after  the  code  became  the  law  of  France, 

the  law. 


(p)   2nded.  p.  1055. 

\q)   8.  1605. 

(r)  (1895),  1  Com.  Cas,  71,  186 
(C.  A.) ;  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  123,  anU, 
\  1076. 

(«)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  57,  sub-s.  1, 


anU,  §  1043. 

{t)  Art.  369.  "Perteou  deteriora- 
tion des  effets  assorts  si  la  deteriora- 
tion on  perte  va  an  moins  k  trois 
quarts." 
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thus  speaks  of  the  change  introduced  hy  it  in  this  respect :  ^ct.  1081. 
"  Nothing  can  he  more  just  than  such  a  regulation ;  a  dete- 
rioration so  considerahle  is  equivalent  to  a  total  loss;  and, 
but  for  this  rule,  as  an  actual  total  loss  {perte  entikre)  can 
hardly  occur  except  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  the  underwriters 
might  frequently  have  raised  difficulties  which  the  law  has 
wisely  put  an  end  to  by  a  safe  and  definite  rule  "  {ii). 

With  regard  to  memorandum  articles  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  Code  de  Commerce  (t?),  "  that  the  clause  '  free  of 
average '  shall  discharge  the  imderwriters  from  all  average 
loss,  whether  general  or  particular,  except  in  cases  which  give 
a  right  of  abandonment ;  and  in  such  cases  the  assured  may 
choose  whether  he  will  abandon  or  proceed  for  an  average 


As  damage  to  the  goods  in  quantity  or  quality  to  the 
extent  of  three- fourths  in  measure,  weight  or  value  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  express  grounds  of  abandonment,  it 
follows  that  the  assured  may,  by  the  present  law  of  France 
upon  abandonment,  recover  for  a  total  loss  on  memorandum 
articles  as  well  as  upon  any  others,  whenever  the  loss  or  dete- 
rioration reaches  the  required  amount. 

1082.  It  is  now  settled,  after  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  Absolute  total 
authorities,  that  "where  memorandum   goods  of  the  same  th^car^. 
species  are  shipped,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  packages,  not  ex-  Principle 
pressed  by  distinct  valuation  or  otherwise  in  the  policy  to  be  Ralli  v,  Jan- 
separately  insured,  and  there  is  no  general  average  and  no  *^°* 
stranding,  the  ordinary  memorandum   exempts  the   under- 
writers from  liability  for  a  total  loss  or  destruction  of  part 
only,  though  consisting  of  one  or  more  entire  package  or 
packages,  and  although  such  package  or  packages  be  entirely 
destroyed  or  otherwise  lost  by  the  specified  perils"  {w).    In 

(w)  Valin,  Comment,  but  Ord.  ed.  Davy  <?.   Milford  (1812),    16   East, 

par  M.  Becane,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.  559,  on  this  point,  and  the  dicta  of 

(u)  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  409.  Abbott,    J.,    and   Holroyd,    J.,   in 

(tt?)  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error  Cologan  v.  London  Ins.  Co.  (1816), 

in  RaUi  v.  Janson  (1856),  6  E.  &  B.  5  M.  &  S.  456. 

422 ;  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  300,  overruling 
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Sect.  1082.  the  words  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  (a?),  "  Where  the 
subject-matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from  particular 
average,  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  of  part,  other 
than  a  Iops  incurred  by  a  general  average  sacrifice,  unless  the 
contract  contained  in  the  policy  be  apportionable ;  but,  if  the 
contract  be  apportionable,  the  assured  may  recover  for  a  total 
loss  of  any  apportionable  part." 
•Diree  modes  There  are  three  cases  frequently  occurring  in  practice 
memorandum  touching  the  insurance  of  memorandum  articles  : — 1.  Where 
a  cargo  or  a  quantity  of  memorandum  articles  of  the  same 
species  is  shipped  in  bulk,  valued  in  bulk,  and  insured  in  bulk. 
2.  Where  it  is  shipped  in  separate  packages,  but  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  policy  by  distinct  valuation  or  otherwise  to  be 
separately  insured.  3.  Where,  being  shipped  in  separate 
packages,  it  is  expressed  by  distinct  valuation  or  otherwise  to 
be  separately  insured. 

Cargo  shipped      1083.  As  to  the  first  case  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
in  bulk.  total  loss  ou  part  of  a  cargo  so  shipped  and  insured.     In  Hills 

V,  The  London  Assurance  Company  a  cargo  of  wheat,  valued 
at  1,600/.  and  warranted  free  of  average,  was  shipped  in  bulk 
and  insured  in  bulk  by  one  entire  insurance.  A  quantity  of 
the  wheat  to  the  value  of  about  70/.  was  pumped  up  out  of 
the  hold  into  the  sea  during  a  storm  and  totally  lost.  This 
was  held  not  to  be  an  actual  total  loss  of  part  of  the  wheat, 
but  only  an  average  loss  on  the  whole,  for  which  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  (y). 

Cargo  sliipped      1084.  The  next  case  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  was 

packages,  but  ^t  length  disposed  of  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error 

S^u?^^^^^  in  Ealli  r.  Janson.     In  that  case  an  insurance  was  effected 

by  two  policies  on  2,688  bags  of  linseed,  valued  at  1,600/.  (£), 

(x)  Sect.    76,    sub-sect.    1.     The  (a)  The  indorsement  on  the  first 

only  other  reference  in  the  Act  to  policy  was  "  per  "Waban,  2,688  bags 

total  loss  of  part  is  in  sect.  79,  sub-  linseed,  1,600/. ;  "  and  on  the  second, 

sect.  1.  **per  Waban,  linseed,   1,600/."     It 

(y)  Hillsr.  London  Ass.  Co.  (1840),  was  also  stated  in  the  case,  though 

5  M<  &  W.  569.  not,  as  it  would  appear,  ve^  mate- 
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"  free  of  average,"  for  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  London.  Sect.  1084, 
The  ship  on  the  voyage  met  with  a  hurricane  and  was  driven 
into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  1,023  bags  were  found  to 
be  in  such  a  state  from  sea-damage  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
linseed  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  sea  as  rotten  and  worth- 
less, and  the  rest  was  then  and  there  sold  and  only  realized  a 
few  shillings,  and  if  sent  on  in  the  vessel  would  have  lost  the 
character  of  linseed  before  arriving  in  England.  The  remain- 
ing 1,165  bags  (a)  were  brought  sound  to  England.  The 
question  was,  whether  on  the  1,023  bags  the  assured  were 
entitled  to  recover,  notwithstanding  the  memorandum,  as  for 
a  total  loss  of  part  of  the  cargo.  It  was  held  that  they  were 
not  (6). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  thus  laid  ^ocMne  in 

the  United 

down  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  :  namely,  that  "  the  under-  States. 
writer  is  not  liable  for  any  partial  loss  on   memorandum 
articles  imless  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ticular species,  whether  the  particular  article  is  shipped  in 
bulk,  or  in  separate  boxes  or  packages  "  (c), 

1085.  The  third   case  is  where   a  cargo   is  made  up   of  Separate 
separate  packages,  capable  of  distinct  valuation  in  the  outset,  ^ar^ly 
and  the  insurance  appears,  from  the  terms  of  the  policy,  to  ^^'*'^* 
be  separately  effected  on  each  distinct  package ;  in  such  cases 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loss  will  be  treated  as  a 
total  loss  on  each  package  lost  {d). 

In  practice,  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  clauses  Clauses 
are  inserted  in  almost  all  policies  upon  perishable  cargoes  sertedtoshow 
composed  of   separate  packages,  which   have  the   effect  of  anoe  is^o^be^" 
showing  that  the  insurance  is  to  be  thus  distributively  taken :  ^^^^^^®^^ 
for  instance,  "  to  pay  average  on  each  package  as  if  separately 

rial,  **that  all  the  bags  were  of  the  {e)  Wadsworth  v.  Pacific  Ins.  Co. 

same  size  and  contained  the  same  (1829),  4  Wend.  33 :  and  Homfrej 

quantity."  9.  Union  Ins.  Go.  (1824),  3  Mason, 

(a)  Five  hondred  had  been  jetti-  429 ;  2  Phillips,  Ins  s.  1773. 
soned  in  the  horrioane.  (ef)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Hills  v. 

(b)  RalH  9.  Janson  (1866),  6  E.  &  London  Ass.  Co.  (1840),  5  M.  &  W. 
B.  422  ;  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  300.  676. 

A. — VOL.  II.  4  P 
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Entwistle 
EUis. 


Sect.  1085.  insured  "  ;  or  "  to  pay  average  on  each  species  as  if  separately 
insured"  (e), 

A  singtdar  attempt  to  vary  a  policy  in  this  particular,  by 
means  of  the  subsequent  declaration  of  ship  and  value,  was 
properly  defeated  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was  a 
policy  "  on  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandise  in  any  ship 
or  ships,"  "  to  be  valued  on  rice  to  be  declared,  warranted 
free  from  particular  average,  unless,"  &c.  Afterwards  the 
policy  was  indorsed  with  this  declaration :  "  (R)  500  bags 
rice  per  '  Laidmans,'  at  8s,  3d.  per  bag,  206/.  5«." ;  and  as 
there  was  a  partial  loss,  though  not  under  circumstances  to 
suspend  the  warranty  free  from  average,  it  was  contended 
that  the  assured  was  nevertheless  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  of  part  under  this  indorsement.  The  Court, 
however,  gave  judgment  for  the  underwriter,  holding  that 
the  intention  of  the  policy  to  exclude  any  right  to  recover 
for  an  average  loss  could  not  be  varied  by  a  subsequent 
declaration,  which  by  that  intention  was  to  be  confined  to  a 
statement  of  ship,  mark,  and  value:  Bramwell,  B.,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  doubt  whether  this  declaration,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  could  have  had  the  effect 
contended  for  (/). 


1086.  A  fourth  case  has  arisen  in  our  Courts ;  one,  namely, 
in  which  the  insurance  is  general,  but  on  several  separate 


nature. 


General  in- 
surance on 
Beveral  Hepa- 

wh^urdii^  articles  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  master  of  the 
tinct  in  their  «  Lion"  had  insured  100/.  on  his  effects  on  board,  "free  of 
average,"  from  Italy  to  England.  The  ship  having  taken 
fire,  the  master  succeeded  in  saving  his  chronometer  and  other 
things ;  the  rest,  to  the  value  of  67/.  10«.,  was  burnt,  and  the 
ship  and  cargo  entirely  destroyed.  The  master  claimed  as 
for  a  total  loss  of  part,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 


{e)  Steven«,  Av.  224.  '* F.  P.  A.'' 
policies  on  goods  Bometimes  contain 
a  clause,  '*  each  craft  or  lighter  to  be 
deemed  a  separate  insurance*' :  see 
per  Bigham,   J.,   in   South   British 


Fire  and  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  of  New  Zea- 
land V.  Da  Ck)6ta  (1906),  11  Com. 
Cds.  81. 

(/)  Entwistle  r.  Ellis  (1857),  2  H. 
&  N.  649 ;  27  L.  J.  Ex.  105. 
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allowed  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  whereas  in  Ralli  f.  Sect.  1086. 
Janson  the  article  insured  was  of  one  species,  linseed,  here 
the  articles  insured  were  each  of  a  distinct  and  different 
character  from  the  others ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  was  a  total 
loss  of  any  one  article,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  on 
it.  If  not,  it  would  lead  to  this  startling  result,  that  a  man 
who  saved  the  clothes  he  was  wearing  would  not  be  able  to 
recover  for  the  loss  of  his  other  property  (g).  Similarly  the 
same  Court  soon  afterwards  decided  in  favour  of  the  assured 
under  a  policy  on  "  any  goods,"  where  a  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment of  an  emigrant  was  paiiiially  lost  (A). 

1087.  An  insurance  on  freight  is,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Absolute  total 
nothing  more  than  an  undertaking  that,  if  the  shipowner  is  ^^^  ^^^, 

^  ,  ^  ^  Greneral  pnn- 

prevented  from  earning  freight  by  any  of  the  perils  insured  ciples. 
against,  the  underwriters  on  freight  will  make  good,  to  the 
extent  of  their  subscriptions,  the  loss  he  has  thereby  sus- 
tained (t). 

To  the  inquiry,  then,  as  to  what  constitutes  an  absolute 
total  loss  on  freight,  it  may  in  general  be  answered  that, 
whenever  the  happening  of  the  event,  on  which  the  earning 
of  freight  depends,  is  rendered  absolutely  impossible,  or  in 
any  practical  sense  utterly  hopeless,  by  means  of  the  perils 
insured  against,  this  is  a  case  of  absolute  total  loss.  The 
question,  therefore,  turns  in  some  measure  on  the  nature 
of  the  contract  under  which  freight  is  payable.  If  the 
freight  insured  be  the  hire  of  a  ship  for  an  entire  voyage, 
payable  under  the  terms  of  a  charter-party  only  on  condition 
of  the  arrival  of  that  particular  ship  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, and  such  arrival  be  rendered  impossible  or  hopeless, 
either  by  her  foundering  at  sea,  or  being  justifiably  sold  as 
irreparable  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  this  ought,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  be  an  absolute  total  loss  on  freight,.fluite  irrespective 
of  all  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  cargo.     Where,  on  the 

iff)  DufP  V.  Mackenzie  (1857),  3  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  30;  27  L.  J.  0.  P.  116. 
0.  B.  (N.  S.)  16 ;  26  L.  J.  0.  P.  313.  (i)  Atty  v,  Lindo  (1805),  1  B.  &  P. 

(A)  Wilkinson  v.  Hyde  (1858),   3       N.  R.  240,  per  Mansfield,  C.  J. 

4p2 
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her  hand,  the  earning  of  the  freight  insured  is  not  thus 
ade  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  under  the  charter- 
irty,  but  on  the  delivery  of  the   goods  according  to    the 
rms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  the  chance  of  the  ship's  arrival 
Duld  seem  to  be  less  important  as  the  criterion  of  the  right 
recover  a  total  loss  on  freight  without  notice  of  abandon- 
ent,  than  the  chance  that  the  goods  may  be  forwarded  so 
to  earn  freight  by  another  ship  (k).    In  such  cases,  accord- 
gly,  if,  although  the  original  ship  be  wholly  destroyed  or 
stifiably  sold  as  irreparable,  yet  the  cargo  is  preserved  in 
ch  a  state  that  it  may  be  sent  on  so  as  to  earn  freight  hy 
substituted  ship,  it  should  seem  that  the  assured,  in  order 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on  freight,  ought,  on  principle, 
give  notice  of  abandonment  (/). 

1088.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  notice  of  abandonment, 
e  assured  may  prefer  to  send  on  the  goods  by  another  vessel 
the  port  of  destination,  and  so  fulfil  his  contract ;  and  if  he 
so,  he  may  then  come  against  the  insurers  under  the  "  sue 
d  labour  "  clause  for  the  whole  expense  of  transhipping  and 
iding  on  the  cargo,  including  the  freight  of  the  substituted 
3sel,  as  being  the  expense  of  preventing  a  loss  of  the  whole 
the  freight  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the 
jurer  {m). 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  to  classify  the  various  ways 
which  an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight  may  arise.  It  is 
ar,  however,  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  loss  of  ship  or 
s  of  cargo,  or  loss  of  both.  And  such  loss,  whether  of  ship 
of  cargo,  may  amount  to  a  toted  loss,  actual  or  constructive, 
may  merely  consist  of  partial  damage  or  detention,  provided 
it  the  freight  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  earned  (»). 

k)  Shipton  t;.  Thornton  (1838),  9  or  oonstructiye  total  loss  of  a  vessel 

&  E.  314.  entered  in  the  Association. 

I)  See  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873),  (w)  Kidston  v.  Empire  Mar.  Ins. 

R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  103.     The  rules  Ck).  (1866),  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  635. 

Freight    Insurance    dubs   very  (w)  See,  generally,  the  opinion  of 

luently  provide  that  there  shall  Brett,  J.,  in  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873), 

essarily  be  deemed  to  be  a  total  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83. 
of  freight  in  aU  cases  of  actual 
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For  example,  if  the  ship  with  a  full  cargo  on  board  has  Sect.  1088. 
foundered  at  sea,  so  that  ship  and  cargo  are  both  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  assured  without  any  assignable  chance  of  salvage, 
this  is  a  clear  case  of  absolute  total  loss  on  the  freight,  the 
earning  of  which  has  become  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances.    So  where  the  freight  insured  is  the  hire  of  a  ship  FoimderiuK 

p  „  .n    1        t  .      of  chartered 

under  charter-party,  the  same  consequence  follows  if  the  ship  ship, 
is  lost  by  perils  insured  against  after  the  assured  hsw  acquired 
an  insurable  interest  (0). 

1089.  So,  even  where  the  freight  insured  is  to  become  pay-  of  general 

able  on  delivery  of  the  goods  by  a  general  ship  under  the  ®  ^^* 

terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  although  a  full  cargo  may  not  be 

actually  on  board  at  the  time  of  loss,  yet,  if  a  full  cargo  have 

been  then  contracted  for,  in  this  case  also  the  assured  on 

freight  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  though  only  a  part,  or 

even  though  none,  of  the  cargo  may  actually  be  on  board  the 

ship  at  the  time  of  loss  (/>) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  Absolute  total 

case  the  full  intended  cargo  be  neither  shipped  on  board  nor  f^ght,^by  ^ 

contracted  for  at  the  time  of  loss,  there  cannot  be  an  absolute  ^°^  ^^  P*^^ 

'  of  cargo. 

total  loss  of  the  freight  on  a  full  cargo,  but  only  of  the 
freight  in  respect  of  which  the  assured  has  acquired  an  insur- 
able interest  (q). 

On  the  same  principle,  if  the  event,  on  which  the  earning  of  Capture  of 
the  entire  freight  is  made  to  depend  under  the  charter-party,  cargo,  the  loss 
be  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  ultimate  destination  with  a  to^tmaction 
certain  description  of  cargo,  and  the  happening  of  this  event  brought. 
is  rendered  hopeless  by  the  capture  of  the  ship  (unredeemed 
by  subsequent  restoration)  before  this  particular  description  of 
cargo  is  loaded  on  board,  this  is  a  clear  case  of  absolute  total 
loss  on  the  whole  freight  (r). 

So  where,  imder  a  policy  on  ship  and  freight  for  a  Baltic  Seizure  and 

ward  cargo. 

(0)  Thompson  v.  Taylor  (1796),  6  vious  authorities  are  cited. 

T.    R.    478 ;    Homcastle    v.    Suart  (q)  See  the  discussion  on  insurable 

(1806),   7  East,   400;  Mackeuzie  v,  interest  in  freight,  a«^,  Pt.  l,ch.  xii. 

Shedden  (1810),  2  Camp.  431.  (r)  Atty  v.  Lindo  (180i),  1  Bos.  & 

if)  Devanx  v.  J' Anson  (1839),  6  PuU.  N.  R.  236. 
Bing.  N.  0.  519,  where  all  the  pre- 
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Sect.  1089.  risk,  it  appeared  that  the  ship  was  a  general  ship,  and  the 
freight  insured  was  made  payable  on  delivery  of  the  cargo  at 
the  ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  the  Baltic,  it  was  held 
that  seizure,  condemnation,  and  sale  of  this  cargo  under  the 
Berlin  decree  in  the  ship's  port  of  discharge,  involved  an 
absolute  total  loss  of  the  outward  freight,  though  the  ship, 
which  had  been  also  seized,  was  repurchased  by  the  master, 
and  ultimately  arrived  earning  homeward  freight  (s) ;  had  the 
Other  cases,  policy  in  this  case  been  on  freight  for  the  homeward  voyage 
under  charter-party,  then,  although  the  cargo  first  shipped  on 
board  at  the  foreign  port  had  been  taken  out  and  sold,  yet,  if 
the  ship  had  ultimately  arrived  at  her  home  port  so  as  to  earn 
freight  with  another  cargo,  this  would  not  have  been  a  total 
loss  on  freight  under  such  policy  (t). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  the  event  on  which  the 
earning  of  freight  is  made  to  depend  under  the  charter-party 
is  the  ship's  completing  in  safety  her  entire  voyage  out  and 
home,  then,  if  the  ship  be  lost  on  the  homeward  passage,  there 
will  be  an  absolute  total  loss  on  the  whole  freight ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  voyage  out  is  distinct  from  the  voyage  home, 
and  freight  have  been  earned  on  the  ship's  arrival  outwards, 
her  subsequent  loss  on  the  homeward  passage  is  not  an  absolute 
total  loss  of  the  whole  freight  («). 

There  may  also  be  an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight  where 
sea  perils  prevent  the  ship  from  loading  the  agreed  cargo, 
except  after  such  a  delay  as  would  frustrate  the  commercial 
objects  of  the  affreightment,  whereby  the  contract  becomes 
inapplicable  (ar). 

(»)  Wilson    V.    Forster    (1816),    6  field). 
Taunt.  25;   1  Marshall,  425;  S.  F,  (x)  Jackson  r.   Union   Mar.   Ins. 

in  United  States,  Hurtin  v.  Union  Co.  (1873),  L.   R.  8  0.  P.  572;  10 

Ins.    Co.    (1806),     1     Wa^hington,  C.  P.  126  ;  In  re  Jamieeon  and  The 

C.  0.  R.  530.  Newcastle  Assn.,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  90. 

(t)  Everth  v.  Smith  (1814),  2  M.  &  The  case  is  different  where  the  freight 

S.  278;  Brockelbankr.Sugrae(  1831),  is  lost  owing  to  the  exercise  hy  the 

1  Mood.  &  Rob.  102 ;  see  also  Barclay  charterers  of  special  rights  reserved 

V,  Stirling  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  6.  to    them    by  the   charter-party  by 

(m)  Mackrell  v.  Simond,  2  Chitty,  which  they  are  under  particular  cir- 

R.  660  (cases  in  time  of  Lord  Mans-  oumstanoee   excused  from    loading. 
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Other  cases  of  total  loss  of  freight,  and,  in 
in  which  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them, 
abroad  by  the  master,  will  be  more  conveni 
under  the  head  of  Constructive  Total  Loss  on 

1090.  In  a  policy  on  the  profit  of  goods, 
engages  that  the  goods  shall  not  be  prevent( 
insured  against  from  so  arriving  as  to  ea] 
then,  the  goods  are  so  prevented  from  arrivii 
insured  against,  there  is  a  total  loss  on  the  ( 
and  this  without  any  necessity  for  a  notice  of 

Commissions  stand  upon  the  same  fool 
Hence,  if  the  goods  are  prevented  from  an 
insured  against,  the  assured  may  recover  for  i 
as  the  assured  in  such  case  could  assign  nothi 
ment,  no  notice  of  abandonment  is  required. 

See  Inman  v.  Bisohoff  (1882),  7  A.  C.       is  dealt  with  mor 
670  ;  Mercantile  Ship  Co.  v.  Tyser      of  Part  III. 
(1881),  7  Q.  B.  D.  73.    This  subject 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  LOSS. 


General  Doctrine  —  Notice   of 

Abandonment 1091— 109j8 

Of  Ship- 
Abandonment  in  Cases  of 

Capture,  Arrest,  &c..   1099 
Effect  of  Restitution . .  1 100— 
1109 
Effect  of  Re-purchase  by 

liaster    1110 

In  Cases  of  Irreparability . 

1111,  1112 
Effect  of  Sale  by  Master 

1113—1122 
Not  worth  Cost  of  Re- 
pairing       1123 

Measure  of  Expense — 
How  estimated   . .  1 124—1 132 
Compared    with     what 

Value    1133—1137 

Of  Gk)od8— 
In  Cases  of  Capture,  &c. . .   1 1 38 
Effect  of  Restitution  . .  1139— 
1141 


Of  Ooodfl — eontd.  sect. 

Where     Prevented     from 
Arriyal  at  Destination . .  1 142, 
1143 

Sea  Damaged,  Perishable 
and  Imperishable..  11 44 — 1149 

Where  Commercially  im- 
possible to  Forward. . . .   1150 

Test  of  Commercial  Im- 
possibility     1161—1160 

Of  Freight- 
Peculiar  Nature  of,  and  as 
to  Notice  of  Abandon- 
ment  1161-1163 

Effect  of  Loss  of  Ship  or 
Cargo  on  Insurance  on 
Freight     1164—1167 

Where  Ship  or  GkM>d8  are 

Sold  Sea-damaged 1168— 

1174 

Effect  of  Abandonment  of 
Ship  on  Insurance  on 
Freight     1175—1181 


General  doc-  1091.  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  total  loss  is  as  muoh  a  total  loss  as 
s^otive^tal  ^^  actual  total  loss,  and  consequently,  "unless  a  different 
^^^-  intention  appears  from  the  terms  of  the  policy,  an  insurance 

against  total  loss  includes  a  constructive,  as  well  as  an  actual, 

total  loss  "(rt). 
Definition.  A  constructive  total  loss  in  Insurance  Law  is  that  which 

entitles  the  assured   to   claim   the  whole    amount   of    the 


(a)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  66,  sub-s.  (3) ; 
Adams  t\  McKenzie  (1863),  13  C.  B. 
(N.  S.)  442;  and  cf.  Sailing  Ship 
*'  Blairmore  "  Co.  r.  Macredie,  [1898] 


App.  Cas.  at  p.  610.  As  to  policies 
on  bottomry,  however,  see  §  1137, 
infra. 
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msurance,  on  giving  due  notioe  of  abandonment  (b).     The  Sect.  1091. 
following  is  the  definition  of  such  a  loss  in  sect.  60  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act : — 

(1.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy, 
there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  where  the  subject-matter 
insured  is  reasonably  abandoned  on  account  of  its  actual 
total  loss  appearing  to  be  unavoidable,  or  because  it  could 
not  be  preserved  from  actual  total  loss  without  an  expen- 
diture which  would  exceed  its  value  when  the  expenditure 
had  been  incurred  (c). 

(2.)  In  particular,  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss — 
(i)  Where  the  assiired  is  deprived  of  the  possession 
of  his  ship  or  goods  by  a  peril  insiired  against, 
and  (a)  it  is  unlikely  that  he  can  recover  the 
ship  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  (b)  the 
cost  of  recovering  the  ship  or  goods,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  exceed  their  value  when 
recovered;  or 
(ii)  In  the  case  of  damage  to  a  ship,  where  she  is  so 
damaged  by  a  peril  insured  against  that  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  damage  would  exceed  the 
value  of  the  ship  when  repaired. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs,  no  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  general  average 
contributions  to  those  repairs  payable  by  other 
interests,  but  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
expense  of  future  salvage  operations  and  of 
any  future  general  average  contributions  to 
which  the  ship  would  be  liable  if  repaired  ;  or 
(iii)  In  the  case  of  damage  to  goods,  where  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage  and  forwarding  the 
goods  to  their  destination  would  exceed  their 
value  on  arrival. 

Thus,  generally  speaking,  that  is  a  case  of  constructive 
total  loss  where  the  thing  insured  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state,  or  placed  in  such  a  position,  by  the  perils  insured 

(b)    This   statement   was   qaoted  is  not  consisteDtwiththatof  sect.  61, 

with  approval  by  Bigham,  J.,  in  which  implies  that  there  may  be  a 

Western    Ass.    Co.    of   Toronto  v,  oonstmotive  total  loss  prior  to  aban- 

Poole,  [1903]  1  E.  B.  at  p.  383.  donment. 

{e)  The  wording  of  this  sub-seotion 
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Sect.  1091.  against,  as  to  make  its  total  destruction  or  annihilation, 
though  not  inevitable,  yet  highly  imminent,  or  its  ultimate 
arrival  under  the  terms  of  the  policy,  though  not  utterly 
hopeless,  yet  exceedingly  doubtful.  For  instance,  though 
the  thing  insured  may  not  be  absolutely  destroyed  or  irre- 
trievably lost,  yet,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Abinger :  "  There 
may  be  a  capture,  which,  though  prima  facte  a  total  loss,  may 
be  followed  by  a  recapture  which  would  revest  the  property 
in  the  assured.  There  may  be  a  forcible  detention,  which 
may  either  speedily  terminate,  or  may  last  so  long  as  to 
end  in  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  ship  or  the  goods  to 
their  destination  {d).  There  may  be  some  other  peril  which 
renders  the  ship  innavigable,  without  any  reasonable  hope  of 
repair ;  or  by  which  the  goods  are  partly  lost,  or  so  damaged 
that  they  are  not  worth  the  expense  of  bringing  them,  or 
what  remains  of  them,  to  their  destination ''  {e). 

The  legal  position,  when  a  loss  has  occurred  which  can  be 
treated  as  a  constructive  total  loss,  is  thus  set  out  in  sects.  61 
and  62  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act : — 


Effect  of 
coDBtructive 
total  loss. 


Notice  of 
abandonment. 


Sect.  61.  Where  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  the 
assured  may  either  treat  the  loss  as  a  partial  loss,  or 
abandon  the  subject-matter  insured  to  the  insiirer  and 
treat  the  loss  as  if  it  were  an  actual  total  loss  {/). 

Sect.  62. — (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
where  the  assured  elects  to  abandon  the  subject-matter 
insured  to  the  insurer,  he  must  give  notice  of  abandon- 
ment. If  he  fails  to  do  so  the  loss  can  only  be  treated  as 
a  partial  loss  (/). 


(rf)  **  In  matters  of  business,**  says 
Maule,  J.,  **a  thing  is  said  to  be 
impossible  when  it  is  not  practicable, 
and  a  thing  is  impracticable  when  it 
can  only  be  done  at  an  excessive  and 
unreasonable  cost.*'  Per  Maule,  J., 
in  Moss  V,  Smith  (1860),  9  C.  B.  103. 

(e)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  286.  The  parties 
may,  of  course,  define  "constructive 
total  loss'*  for  themselves.  Thus  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  dub  rule  that  if 
any  ship  insured  has  been  stranded 


or  sunk,  and  remained  in  such  posi- 
tion for  a  given  period,  and  during 
such  period  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  save  her,  the  ship  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  constructive  total  loss. 
As  to  the  construction  of  such  a  rule, 
see  Sunderland  S.S.  Go.  v.  North  of 
England,  &c.  Association  (1894),  11 
Times  L.  R.  106;  Rowland*8  S.S. 
Go.  V,  Mar.  Ins.  Go.,  Ld.  (1901),  6 
Gom.  Gas.  160. 

(/)  Qeepost,  {  1092. 
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(2)  Notice  of  abandoument  may  be  given  in  writing,  or    Sect.  1091. 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  by 

word  of  mouth  (y),  and  may  be  given  in  any  terms  which 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  assured  to  abandon  his 
insured  interest  in  the  subject-matter  insured  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  insurer  (A). 

(3)  Notice  of  abandonment  must  be  given  with  reason- 
able diligence  after  the  receipt  of  reliable  information  of 
the  loss,  but  where  the  information  is  of  a  doubtful 
character  the  assured  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  to 
make  inquiry  (t). 

(4)  Where  notice  of  abandonment  is  properly  given, 
the  rights  of  the  assured  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  fact 
that  the  insurer  refuses  to  accept  the  abandonment. 

(5)  The  acceptance  of  an  abandonment  may  be  either 
express  or  implied  from  the  conduct  of  the  insurer.  The 
mere  silence  of  the  insurer  after  notice  is  not  an  accept- 
ance (A). 

(6)  Where  notice  of  abandonment  is  accepted  the 
abandonment  is  irrevocable.  The  acceptance  of  the  notice 
conclusively  admits  liability  for  the  loss  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  notice  (/). 

(7)  Notice  of  abandonment  is  unnecessary  where,  at 
the  time  when  the  assured  receives  information  of  the 
loss,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  benefit  to  the 
insurer  if  notice  were  given  to  him  (m). 

(8)  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  waived  by  the 
insurer  (n). 

(9)  Where  an  insurer  has  re-insured  his  risk,  no  notice 
of  abandonment  need  be  given  by  him  (o). 

1092.  For  the  rule  that  the  assured,  if  he  wishes  to  recover  Reasons  why 
for  a  constructive  total  loss,  must  give  due  notice  of  abandon-  ^^^  ^^„ 

'  o  necessary. 

ment,  there  are  two  grounds  :  "  When  the  assured  has  once 
elected  to  treat  the  loss  as  a  total  loss,  the  underwriters  can 

(^)  Thellusson  v.  Fletcher  (1780),  {k)  See  post,  §  1200. 

1  Esp.  72;  Paraieter  r.  Todhunter  (/)  See  post,  §  1199. 

(1808),  1  Camp.  591  ;  post,  §  1189.  (w)  See  ante,  {  1062 ;  post,  ^  1162, 

(A)  Post,  §§  1185,  1188.  1191. 

(i)  As  to  what  is  reasonable  time,  (n)  See  post,  ^  1190. 

Boepost,  §  1192  et  seq.  (o)  See  post,  $  1191. 
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upon  his  abiding  by  the  election^  so  as  to  enable  them 
e  the  benefit  of  any  advantage  which  may  arise  from 
ing  insured.  Therefore  the  object  of  notice  is,  that  he 
)11  the  underwriters  at  once  what  he  has  done,  and  not 
:  secret  in  his  mind,  to  see  if  there  will  be  a  chan^  of 
stances.  There  is  another  reason  :  the  thing  in  varioas 
may  be  profitably  dealt  with.  Therefore  the  second 
for  requiring  notice  of  abandonment  to  be  given  to  the 
mters  is,  that  they  may  do,  if  they  think  fit,  what  in 
pinion  is  best,  and  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  that 
is  abandoned  to  them  "  (p), 

assured  may,  on  the  other  hand,  however  serious  the 
e  may  have  been,  refrain  from  giving  notice  of 
)nment,  and  treat  the  loss  as  partial  ( q).     Thus,  in  the 

The  Bawnmore,  the  vessel  was  insured  against  marine 
Q  one  policy,  and  against  fire  only  in  another.  She 
ed  injuries  by  stranding  which  were  not  sufficiently 

to  constitute  an  actual  total  loss,  but  so  serious  that 
it  of  repairing  her  would  have  exceeded  her  repaired 

Thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  no  notice  of  abandon- 
having  meanwhile  been  given,  she  was  completely 
^ed  by  fire.  The  underwriters  on  the  fire  policy, 
W81S  valued,  were  sued  for  a  total  loss,  but  contended 

total  loss  having  been  occasioned  by  the  stranding, 
ond  total  loss  could  be  sustained  during  the  same 
t.     But  it  was  held  that  the  loss  by  the  stranding  was, 

absence  of  a  notice  of  abandonment,  only  a  partial 
id,  however  serious  this  might  have  been,  it  was  no 

to  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  recover  for  a  total  loss  by 
,(r). 

T  Cotton,  L.  J.,  in  Kalten-  Q.  B.  D.  601 ;  3  Q.  B.  D.  668 ;  4 
klaokenzie  (1878),  3  0.  P.  D.       App.  Cas.  765 ;  Pitman  v.  Universal 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1882),  9  Q.  B.  D.  at 
ar.   luB.   Aot,   s.    61,   ante,      p.  208 ;  Melliah  v,  Andrews  (1812), 

16  East,  16,  per  Lord  EUenborough. 
K)d8ide  V.  Globe  Mar.  Ins.       Cf.  The  St.  John's  (1900),  101  Fed. 
16]  1  Q.  B.  106.     See  also      R.  469. 
Aitchiflon  (1877—1879),  2 
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After  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  the  right   of  the   Sect.  1092. 
assured  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  depends,  in  English  law,  Conditions  of 
upon  the  point  whether  the  state  of  things  which  entitled  for  a  total  lose, 
tim  thus  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  continued  down  to 
the  time  of  bringing  the  action  (s).     In  our  law,  therefore, 
there  are  two  main  questions  to  be  considered  in  every  case 
of  constructive  total  loss :  1.  Was  the  state  of  things  such  as, 
primd  facie^  to  entitle  the  assured,  on  receiving  intelligence 
thereof,  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  ?     2.  Did  it  continue 
such  down  to  the  time  of  action  brought,  as  to  entitle  him  to 
follow  up  such  notice  and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  ? 

1093.  The  first  question  then  is,  upon  what  kind  of  intelli-  Upon  what 

•  p     1        -I  t         k  intelligenoe 

gence  the  assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment.     As  to  the  assured 

this,  it  may  be  answered  generally  that  he  has,  primd  facie^  a  ^^fof^J/ 

right  to  give  such  notice  on  receiving  intelligence  of  any  such  abandonment. 

marine  casualties  as  those  just  referred  to,  which,  though 

they  do  not  involve  the  absolute  destruction  or  irretrievable 

loss  of  the  thing  insured,  yet  render  its  destruction  highly 

probable  or  its  ultimate  recovery  very  doubtful  (^).     These 

are  the  only  kind  of  casualties  which  can  justify  a  notice  of 

abandonment.     No  amount  of  damage,  however  great,  which 

does    not    threaten    the    entire    destruction   of    the    thing 

insured  (w) ;  no  amount  of  difficulty  in  regaining  possession 

of  it,  which  does  not  involve  an  absolute  temporary  privation 

of  ownership,  or  alienation  of  property  (a?),  can  make  a  case 

of  constructive  total  loss.     "  The  assured  cannot  elect  to  turn 

■'  (a)  On  the  qnestion  whether  this  unlikelythat  he  can  recover''  them, 
rule  has  been  altered  by  the  Mar.  (u)  Oazalet  v.  St.  Barbe  (1786),  1 

Ins.  Act,  see  iw/ra,  }  1097a.  T.   R.    187;    Fumeaux  v.   Bradley 

(/)  Thecorreepondingwordsin  the  (1780),  1  Park,  366.     The  language 

Mar.  Ins.  Act  are  to  be  found  in  of    the    text,    however    (which    is 

sect.  60,  antcy  §  1091,  which  provides  Amould's,   see    2nd    ed.    p.    1066), 

(in  sub-sect.  l)that  the  ground  of  appears  to  overlook  the  class  of  cases 

abandonment  must  be  '*on  account  of  constructive  total  loss  which  is 

of   its    actual   total  loss   appearing  recognised  in  sect.  60,  sub-sect.  2  (ii) 

to  b*e  unayoidable,"   and   (in  sub-  and  (iii),  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act. 
Beet.   2  (i)) — in  a  case   where    the  (x)  Thomeley  v.  Hebson  (1819),  2 

assured  is  depriyed  of  the  possession  B.  &  Aid.  513. 
of  his  ship  or  goods — that  *^ii  is 
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Sect.  1098.  what,  at  the  time  when  it  happened,  was  only  an  average  loss, 
into  a  total  one  by  abandoning  "  (y).  "  There  is  no  instance," 
says  Buller,  J.,  "  where  the  owner  can  abandon,  unless  at 
some  period  of  the  voyage  there  has  been  a  (constructive) 
total  loss ''(2).  "There  is  not  any  principle,"  says  Lord 
Ellenborough,  "  which  authorizes  abandonment,  unless  where 
the  loss  has  been  actually  total,  or  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment "  (a). 

Notice  may  be      1094.  Supposing,  however,  the  case  be  such  as  primd  facie 

ffiyen  immo-  ..... 

diately  if  to  justify  the  assured  in  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  he  is 
ba^e.  "^"^'  not  bound,  before  giving  it,  to  wait  for  full  and  accurate 
information,  but  may  give  it  at  once  upon  mere  report  of 
any  casualty  which,  supposing  the  intelligence  to  be  well 
founded,  would  be  a  clear  case  of  constructive  total  loss, 
provided  he  act  bonA  fide  and  such  report  is  suflBciently 
probable  (&).  It  must  be  given  "with  reasonable  diligence 
after  the  receipt  of  reliable  information  of  the  loss,  but  where 
the  information  is  of  a  doubtful  character  the  assured  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  to  make  enquiry  "  (c). 

"  In  cases  like  this,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  men  must 
act  upon  probable  information,  and  leave  the  effect  of  their 
acts  to  be  determined  by  the  eventual  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  intelligence  they  receive.  If  I  hear  of  my  ship  being 
taken  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wait 
till  I  certainly  know  the  event,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  present.  Provided  the  thing  has  once  existed, 
what  I  do,  believing  it  to  have  taken  place,  must  be  valid 
and  effectual"  (6). 

(y)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  2  Burr.  240. 

697.  {b)    Bainbridge  t\  NeU-on  (1808), 

(z)    1   T.   R.    191.      The    learned  1  Camp.  240.     In  the  United  States 

Judge  UMes  the  term  *' total  loss"  a  report  in  a  newspaper  has  been 

without  qualification,  but  the  whole  held  a  sufBoient  foundation  for  notice 

tenor  and  language  of  his  judgment  of  abandonment.     Boseley  r.  Ches4« 

shows  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  peake  Ins.  Co.  (1831),  3  Gill  &  John- 

constructive  total  \o%».  son,  450.     See  2  Phillips,  s.  1666. 

{a)   Per    Lord    Ellenborough    in  {c)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  (3), 

Anderson  r.  Wallis  (1813),  2  Bi.  &  S.  ante,  }  1091. 
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Of  course,  if  it  turns  out  that  the  intelligence  upon  which  Sect.  1094. 
the  assured  acted,  in  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  was 
totally  false  and  unfounded,  the  notice  of  abandonment  is 
entirely  inoperative — in  fact,  is  a  mere  nullity  {d).  The  effect 
of  an  offer  of  abandonment,  according  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
is  that,  if  it  appears  to  have  been  properly  made  upon 
supposed  facts,  which  turn  out  to  be  true,  the  assured  has  put 
himself  in  a  condition  to  insist  on  his  abandonment.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  was  properly  made  on  assumed  facts, 
if  it  turn  out  that  none  such  existed.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
properly  made  upon  notice  received,  and  bond  fide  credited,  by 
the  assured,  of  his  ship  having  been  wrecked,  whether  such 
intelligence  were  true  or  not,  and  although  the  letter  con- 
veying it  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  yet  clearly  no  right 
of  action  would  vest  in  him,  foimded  upon  an  abandonment 
made  on  false  intelligence.  If  the  facts  be  all  imaginary 
or  founded  on  misconception,  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
abandonment  fails  {e), 

1096.  And  in   order  to  make  a  notice  of  abandonment  Notice  must 
valid,  not  only  must  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded  the  ^ts  as  ^ 
prove  true,  but  it  must  also  be  justified  by  the  state  of  facts  J^e^time^it^* 
existing  (/)  at  the  time  when  it  is  actually  given.     Even  given, 
though  the  facts  upon  which   it   was  founded  were   truly 


(rf)  Le  d^laissement  fait  par  erreur  be  unavoidable."     These  words  can- 

ne  produitaucun  effet,  lursque  Teireur  not  mean  that  an  assured  can  recover 

tombe  8ur  quelqu'une  de  ces  choses,  merely    because    he    honestly    and 

qu'il  faut  connaitre  pour  op^rer  un  reasonably  believed  that  a  total  loss 

abandon  r^gfulier  et  valable,  oomme  was  inevitable,  if  the  real  facts  would 

si  la  nouvelle  de  Taocident  se  trouvait  not  have  justified  such  a  belief.     In 

fausse.     2  Emerigon,  c.  xvii.  s.  6,  other  words,  an  assured  cannot  re- 

p.  233.  cover  for  a  constructive  total   loi^s 

{e)  Bainlx-idge  v,  Neilson  (1808),  which  did  not  exist  in  fact,  merely 

10  East,  at  p.  34 1 .  be«3ause  he  believed  it  to  exist.     The 

(/)  Sect.  60,  sub-sect.   1,  of  the  words  must  be  construed  as  meaning 

Marine  Insurance  Act  declares  that  that  a  total  loss  must  have  been,  to 

there  is   a  constructive    total    loss  use  the  words  of  Lord  Ellenborough 

where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  (see  infray  §  1184),  "in  the  highest 

reasonably  abandoned  on  account  of  degfree  probable  at  the  time  of  the 

its  actual  total  loss  *' appearing  to  abandonment/' 
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sported,  and  were  in  themselves  sndi  as  to  jof 
I  giving  notice  of  abandonment,  yet,  if  th 
>  exist  before  the  time  at  which  soch  noti< 
ill  have  no  force  or  effect  whatever.  T 
Bored,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  his  sb 
'  abandonment,  but  the  ship  had  been  in  i 
loogh  not  to  his  knowledge,  before  such  nc 
le  Court  held  that  it  was  entirely  inop< 
nndonment  could  be  made  only  according 
B  time  of  making  it  (g).  Lord  Ellenborouj 
ve  effect  to  such  a  notice  of  abandonment  w< 
Jarge  the  responsibility  of  the  underwriters ; 
ake  them  answerable,  not  for  the  actual 
pposed  total  loss  which  had  in  fact  ceased  to 
The  law  in  the  United  States,  and  also  ij 
is  respect  the  same  with  that  laid  down 
K)ve  referred  to  (»). 

1096.  But  even  though  the  intelligence  i 
lie,  and  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  the  n( 
ch  as  to  justify  its  being  given  (i.f.,  thougl 
Lve  continued  constructively  total  at  the  tii 
tve  notice  of  abandonment),  yet  the  doci 
^arly  established  in  the  English  law  that  tl 
sured,  after  having  given  such  notice,  to  n 
tal  loss,  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  thi 
the  time  of  action  brought.  If  before  the  ( 
the  action  the  thing  insured  be  restored,  i 
mstances  and  in  such  a  state  that  the  assu 
^ases,  take  possession  of  it,  and  may  reasonal 
to  do,  this  defeats  his  right  to  recover  as  for 

7)  Bainbridge  v.  Neilaon  (1808),  infra,  §{  1096—10! 

East,  329 ;  Parsons  v.  Scott  (1810),  (i)  2  PhilHps,  In 

Daunt.   363  ;   Falkner  r.   Ritchie  dessus,  Droit  Com. 

14),  2  M.  &  S.  290.  {k)  See  the  cases 

h)  10  East,  341.     As  to  the  effect  1102.     Bainbridge 

Ei  change  of  circumstances  after  10  East,  329;  Pal 

notice    of    abandonment,    see  (1816),  4  M.  &  S. 
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Lord  Tenterden  thus  states  the  law  as  understood  in  this    Sect.  1096. 

country :  **  The  abandonment  is  to  be  viewed  with  regard  to 

the  ultimate  state  of  facts  as  appearing  before  the  action 

brought,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Bainbridge 

V.  Neilson.     Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of 

that  decision  by  very  high  authority  (Lord  Eldon)  in  Smith  v, 

Robertson  (/) ;  but,  notwithstanding  those  doubts,  the  rule  as 

laid  down  in  Bainbridge  v.  Neilson  was  adopted  in  the  two 

subsequent  cases  of  Patterson  v.  Ritchie  (m),  and  Brother- 

ston  r.  Barber  (w).     We  consider  the  point  to  have  been  well 

settled,  and  the  rule  established  by  these  authorities"  (o). 

1097.  This  doctrine  of  the  English  law  differs  from  that  of  The  law  of 
the  Continent  and  of  the  United  States.     In  France  the  law  United  States 
is  now  fixed  by  the  Code  de  Commerce,  which  declares  (p)  our^ownon 
that  no  abandonment  can  operate  as  an  irrevocable  transfer  *^^  P^'^^- 
of  property,  unless  it  be,  1,  accepted ;  or,  2,  adjudged  to  be 
valid.     Boulay-Paty  thus  explains  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
this  provision  of  the  Code : — "  An  acceptance  by  the  under- 
writer waives  any  defect  in  the  grounds  of  the  abandonment;" 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  decides  that  good  grounds  existed 
for  it  at  the  time  it  was  made.     If  before  the  abandonment 
is  thus  "  adjudged  to  be  valid  "  the  thing  insured  should  be 
restored,  the  right  of  the  assured  to  insist  on  his  abandonment 
is  not  thereby  defeated ;  for  the  judgment,  when  given,  has  a 
retrospective  effect,  and,  if  it  be  in  favour  of  the  validity  of 
the  abandonment,  the  underwriters  are  presumed   to  have 

V.   Barber  (1816),  6   M.  &  S.  418;  693;  Ruys  r.  Eoyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co., 

Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Cr.  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  136.     It  may,  per- 

718.  haps,  still  be  open  to  doubt  whether 

(/)  (1814),  2  Dow,  474.  the  doctriDe  that  the  state  of  affairs 

(m)  (1816),  4  M.  &  S.  393.  at  the  time  of  action  brought  must 

(»)  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  418.  be  looked  to  applies,  except  in  cases 

(o)  Per  Lord  Tenterden  in  9  B.  &  of  capture  and  the  like.     See  per 

Cr.  718.     Cf.  Shepherd  v.  Henderson  Lord  Halsbury,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  at 

(1881),7App.Ca8.49,perLordBlack-  p.  699. 

bum;    Sailing    Ship   **  Blairmore ''  (p)  Art.  385. 

Co.  V.  Ma^redie,  [1898]  App.  Cas. 

A. VOL.  II.  4  Q 
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Sect.  1097.  acquired  the  proprietorship  of  the  thing  insured,  from  the 
moment  the  abandonment  was  first  notified  to  them  {q). 

By  the  existing  law  of  France,  then,  1.  An  abandonment 
once  well  made  on  good  grounds  is  indefeasible,  whether  it 
have  been  accepted  or  not ;  2.  If  accepted,  it  is  indefeasible, 
whether  it  have  been  made  on  good  grounds  or  not. 

The  law  as  thus  explained  prevails  also  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  facts,  as  they  exist  at  the  time  a  notice  of 
abandonment  is  given,  must  be  such  as  to  justify  it ;  but  if 
they  be  so,  then  the  rule  is  that "  an  abandonment  once  right- 
fully made  is  binding  and  conclusive  between  the  parties,  and 
the  rights  flowing  from  it  become  vested  rights,  and  are  not 
to  be  divested  by  any  subsequent  events  "  (r). 

Has  the  1097a.  It  is  a  question  of  considerable  doubt  whether  the 

on  this  point    English  rule  on  this  point  has  not  been  altered  by  the  Marine 

bvThe^M^^e  Ii^surance  Act.     As  we  have  seen,  sects.  61  and  62  of  the 

Insiuranoe        j^q^  provide  that  when  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss,  the 

assured   may  abandon  the   subject-matter  insured   to    the 

insurer,  and  treat  the  loss  as  if  it  were  an  actual  total  loss, 

provided  that  he   gives  proper  notice  of  abandonment  («). 

There  is  no  statement  in  the  Act  that  the  right  to  claim  for 

a  total  loss,  which  then  comes  into  existence,  is  liable  to  be 

defeated  by  any  subsequent  change  of  circumstances  (/). 


{q)  4  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com.  377.  national  Law  Association— Clowes  & 

See  also  3  Pardessus,   Droit  Com.  Sons,  1900). 

424.  («)  AnUy  §  1091. 

(r)    Peele  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.  {t)  Snob  a  statement  was  originally 

(1822),   3  Mason,  Circuit  R.   27  ;  3  inserted  in  the  Bill,  for  an  additional 

Kent,  324  ;  2  Phillips,  s.  1706  ;  and  sub-section  to  sect.  62  declared  that 

see  per  Lord  Halabury  in  Sailing  Ship  ''where    the  assured    has   giyen  a 

**  Blairmore  '*  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Macredie,  notice  of  abandonment  which  has  not 

[1898]   App.    Cas.    693.      So,   too,  been  accepted,  the  validity  of  the 

generaUy  on  the  Continent.     As  to  abandonment    must   be    determined 

the  Scottish  law,  see  *'  Blairmore  *'  with  reference  to  the  state  of  a£EaiiB 

Co.  V.  Macredie,  supra ^  and  Smith  at    the    time    of   action    brought." 

V.   Robertson  (1814),    2   Dow,   474.  This  sub-section  was  retained  while 

The  foreign    rule    is    preferred  by  the  measure  passed  through  its  dif- 

Mr.  Carver  (see  Paper  read  before  ferent  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 

the  Buffalo  Conference  of  the  Inter-  but  it  was  struck  out  in  Con^mittee 
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The  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  Act  that  the  right  to  Sect.  1097a. 
recover  for  a  total  loss  (which  the  Act  clearly  recognizes),  is 
lost  by  the  restriction  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  affords  a 
strong  argument  in  support  of  the  view  that  on  this  point 
the  law  of  England  has  been  altered  by  the  Act,  and  assimi- 
lated to  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  Continent,  and 
apparently  of  Scotland.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment in  sect.  61  of  the  Act  that  the  assured  may  treat  the 
loss  as  if  it  were  an  actual  total  loss.  According  to  the 
definition  of  actual  total  losses  in  sect.  57  of  the  Act,  they 
are  from  their  nature  indefeasible  (m)  .  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  Act  places  constructive  total  losses  on  the  same 
footing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no 
express  provision  in  the  Act  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  the  right  to  claim  for  a  constructive  total  loss  is 
terminated  by  the  restoration  of  the  property.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  provision  of  sect.  62,  sub- 
sect.  6  (a?),  that  the  acceptance  of  the  notice  of  abandon- 
ment conclusively  admits  liability  for  the  loss,  contemplates 
that  the  right  to  recover  for  the  loss  may,  in  the  absence  of 
such  acceptance,  be  defeated  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
Sect.  91,  sub-sect.  2  of  the  Act  declares  that  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  including  the  law  merchant,  save  in  so  far  as 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of  the  Act, 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  contracts  of  marine  insurance. 
Therefore  it  is  also  a  tenable  view  that  the  law  merchant 
must  stiU  determine  the  question  whether  or  not  the  right  to 
recover  for  the  loss  (the  notice  of  abandonment  having  been 

in  the  Hoase  of  CommonBy  in  conse-  total  loss  by  capture,  the  rentoration 

qnenoe  of  objections  taken  to  it  by  of  the  property  before  action  wUl 

Scottish    members,   on   the   ground  convert  the  loss  into  a  partial  loss : 

that  on  this  point  the  law  of  Scotland  see    Goldsmid  v.   Gillies  (1813),   4 

differed  from  the  English  law.     See  Taunt.  802,  ante,  $  1051 ;  but  that 

Chalmers  &  Owen,  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  decision   cannot  be    regarded  as  a 

p.  91.  satisfactory  one. 

(m)  There  is  some  slight  authority  {z)  Ante,  }  1091.    See|»«^,  §  1199. 

for  the  view  that  in  case  of  an  actual 

4q2 
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Sect.  1097a.  justified  at  the  time  when  it  was  given)  depends  on  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  of  action  brought.  If  this  be  the 
correct  view,  the  former  English  doctrine  will  still  prevail 
here,  and  the  rule  which  exists  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States,  if  it  has  hitherto  also  been  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, will  continue  to  be  so. 

The  doctrine  '  1098.  If ,  from  the  general  doctrine  of  constructive  totalloss, 
tivr^^k)88  ^®  P^®®  *^  *^  examination  of  the  cases,  we  shall  find  some  ap- 
^"ued  to  th  P*^®^^  confusion  in  the  decisions,  arising  principcdly  from  a 
diflferent  sub-  want  of  properiy  distinguishing  the  different  effects  of  the 
anoe.  "  doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss,  as  applied  to  the  different 

subjects  of  insurance.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
this  confusion,  we  will  consider  separately  the  cases  of  con- 
structive total  loss  on  the  three  main  subjects  of  insurance- 
Ships,  Goods  and  Freight. 

The  difficulty,  it  will  be  seen,  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
grounds  of  abandonment  in  the  abstract,  i.e.,  to  the  kind  of 
casualties  which  give  the  right  to  abandon  (|^),  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  general  principles  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  which  must  be  the  apology  for  a  more 
lengthened  citation  of  authorities  than  would  be  requisite 
under  a  more  scientific  and  methodical  system  of  law. 

Constructive  1099.  The  best  general  statement  of  the  circumstances 
ship— ^^wes  ^^^^^  cpnfer  on  the  assured  on  ship  a  primd  facie  right  to 

of  capture,  nn  ve  notice  of  abandonment  (z)  is  contained  in  the  following 
arrest,  seizure,  ^  ^  ^ 

desertion  at     passage  from  the  judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  the  American  case 
of  Peele  t\  The  Merchants'  Insurance  Company  (a) :  "  The 

(y)  The  grounds  of  abandonment  the  seas;  5.  Detention  by  a  fordgn 

{i.e.y  cases  of  constructive  total  loss)  power;  6.  Or  by  the  home  goTeni- 

oontained  in  the  following  enumera-  ment ;  7.  Loss  or  deterioration  when 

tion  taken  from  the  Code  de  Com-  amounting  to  three- fourtlss  of  the 

merce,  are  aU,  excepting  the  last,  value  of  the  thing  insured, 

admitted  to  be  such  in  our  law: —  (z)  The  law  on  this  poiot  is  now 

1.  Capture;  2.  Shipwreck ;  3.  Strand-  contained  in  the  Mar.  Ins.  -Act,  s.  60, 

ing,   where  the  ship's  timbers  are  sub-s.  2,  ante,  §  1091. 

broken  {cehouement  avee  bris) ;  4.  In-  (a)  (1822),  3  Maaon,  R.    27,  d^ 

navigability,  produced  by  perils  of  2  Phillips,  s.  1519. 
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right  of  abandonment  has  been  admitted  to  exist  where  there    Sect.  1099. 

is  a  forcible  dispossession  or  ouster  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 

as  in  eases  of  capture,  &c.  ;  where  there  is  a  restraint  or 

detention  which  deprives  the  owner  of  the  free  use  of  his 

ship,  as  in  cases  of  embargoes,  blockades,  and  arrests ;  where 

there  is  a  present  total  loss  of  the  physical  possession  and  use 

of  the  ship,  as  in  cases  of  submersion ;  where  there  is  a  total 

loss  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  as  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  so 

that  the  ship  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  port  where  the  disaster 

happens ;  where  the  injury  is  so  extensive,  that  by  the  reason 

of  it  the  ship  is  useless,  and  the  making  repairs  would  exceed 

her  vfidue." 

We  will  consider  the  different  cases  somewhat  in  the  above  Capture, 
order.     First,  therefore,  the  assured  on  the  ship  has  a  right  confers  the 
to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately  he  hears  that  his  i^^diS^*^ 
ship  has  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  possession  and  control  ^2^^  ^^ 

t^  ^  r  abandonment. 

by  capture ;  for  from  the  moment  of  capture  he  is  deprived 
of  the  free  disposal  of  his  vessel — at  all  events  for  a  time,  and 
perhaps  for  ever  (A).  "  The  ship,"  as  Lord  Mansfield  says, 
"  is  lost  by  the  capture,  though  she  be  never  condemned  at  all, 
nor  carried  into  any  port  or  fleet  of  the  enemy  "  (c).  Imme- 
diately, therefore,  the  assured  receives  intelligence  that  his 
ship  is  captured,  he  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of  abandonment ; 
and  he  may  insist  on  such  notice,  and  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss,  "  provided  the  capture,  and  the  total  loss  occasioned 
thereby,  continue  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  action  "  {d). 

If,  however,  before  action  brought,  the  ship  be  recaptured  But  restora- 
and  restored  to  the  possession  or  control  of  her  owners,  either  action  deter- 
in  an  undamaged  or  only  partially  damaged  state,  the  assured  "?^^  ^® 
cannot  insist  on  his  notice  of  abandonment  and  recover  as  for 
a  total  loss,  even  though  the  loss  was  total  at  the  time  he  gave 
such  notice  {e). 

The  principle  of  the  English  law  in  fact  is,  as  we  have 

(b)  2  Emerig^n,  212.  See,  however,  ante,  §  1097a. 

(e)  In  2  Burr.  694.  {e)    See    oases    cited  in    Ruys  v. 

(d)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Hamil-  Royal    Exoh.    Ass.    Co.,   [1897]    2 

ton  V.  Mendee  (1761),  2  Bnrr.  1212.  Q.  B.  135. 
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Jready  seen,  "  that  the  nature  of  the  damnification  at  the 
ime  of  action  brought  is  the  sole  criterion  of  the  right  to 
■ecover  as  for  a  total  loss  "  (/). 

1100.  The  following  case  affords  an  illustration  of  this 
)rinciple : — 

Insurance  was  effected  on  ship  and  goods  on  a  voyage  from 
P'irginia  to  London.  The  ship  on  the  voyage  was  captured 
m  the  6th  of  May,  and  recaptured  on  the  23rd ;  on  the  3rd  of 
Tune  she  was  brought  into  Plymouth.  Twenty  days  after  her 
trrival  in  Plymouth,  the  assured,  who  then  first  heard  both  of 
he  capture  and  recapture,  gave  notice  of  abandonment,  which 
he  underwriters  refused  to  accept.  On  the  19th  of  August 
before  action  brought)  the  ship  and  cargo  were  brought  into 
he  port  of  London.  The  ship  had  received  no  damage  from 
he  capture,  and  the  cargo  was  delivered  to  the  freighters,  who 
)aid  full  freight.  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  upon  the  above 
'acts  the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  (g). 
*  The  plaintiff's  demand,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  is  for  an  in- 
lemnity.  His  action,  then,  must  be  founded  on  the  nature  of 
lis  damnification  6ts  it  really  was  at  the  time  of  action  brought. 
[t  is  repugnant  on  a  contract  of  indemnity  to  recover  as  for  a 
«tal  loss  when  the  final  event  has  determined  that  the  damni- 
5  cation  is  in  truth  an  average  loss  "  (//). 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  assured  was  aware  of 
;he  ship's  recaptuie  and  restoration  at  the  time  he  gave  notice 
)f  abandonment,  so  that  neither  the  supposed  nor  the  real  state 
)f  facts  was  such  as  to  justify  the  notice  of  abandonment  at 
:he  time  it  was  made  ;  but  even  though  the  supposed  state  of 
facts  was  such  as  to  justify  the  notice  when  given — that  is, 
ilthough  the  assured  had  at  that  time  only  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture and  not  of  the  recapture — ^yet  the  subsequent  recapture 

(/)  Per  Lord  EUenborougb  in  4  the  law  on  this  point  by  the  Mar. 

tf.  &  S.  583.     See,  however,  Lord  Lis.  Act,  see  antef  §  1097a. 

HLalsbiiry's  limitation  on  this  prin-  (^)  Hamilton  v.  Mendee  (1761),  2 

jipleinSailiDgShip**Blairmore"Co.  Burr.  1198. 

).  Macredie,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  693 ;  (A)  2  Burr.  1210. 
md  as  to  the  possible  alteration  of 
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and  restoration  of  the  ship  in  a  comparatively  undamaged  Sect.  1100. 
state,  if  before   action  brought,  will  equally  prevent  the 
assured  from  recovering  as  for  a  total  loss  (t), 

UOl.  The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  by  which  this 
point  was  first  established  : — 

Insurance  was  effected  on  ship  and  freight  for  a  homeward  Bainbridge  v. 
voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Liverpool ;  the  ship,  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  was  captured  on  the  21st  of  September,  and 
recaptured  on  the  25th.  The  assured  on  the  30th,  having  then 
only  received  intelligence  of  the  capture,  but  not  of  the  recap- 
ture, gave  notice  of  abandonment,  which  the  underwriters  did 
not  accept.  Afterwards,  but  before  action  brought,  the  ship 
was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  assured  in  an  Irish  port 
to  which  she  had  been  carried  ;  and  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  but  before  the  trial,  she  arrived  at  Liverpool  and 
earned  freight.  Neither  ship  nor  goods  were  damaged,  but 
the  salvage  charges  on  the  ship  amounted  to  about  15/.  per 
cent,  on  the  simi  insured,  and  on  the  freight  to  about  13/.  per 
cent.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
upon  this  state  of  facts  and  on  the  principle  above  stated, 
unanimously  held  that  the  assured  could  only  recover  for  an 
average  loss  (k). 

1102.  Subsequently  the  Courts,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  Or  by  the  real 
of  Lord  Eldon  in  Smith  v.  Robertson  (/),  gave  a  still  further 
extension  to  the  doctrine,  and  conclusively  established  that 
even  where  the  real  state  of  facts  was  such  as  to  justify  an 
abandonment  at  the  time  of  giving  notice,  yet  subsequent 
restoration  before  action  brought  would  defeat  the  claim  for 
a  total  loss(m).    In  the  earliest  case,  goods  insured  for  a 

(0  Bainbridge  v.  Neibon  (1808),  4  M.  &  Ryl.  626 ;  S.  C.  at  N.  P., 

10  East,  329 ;  Parsons  v.  Soott  (1810),  Dans.  &  LI.  240. 

2    Tannt.    362;   Naylor    v,    Taylor  (/)  (1814),  2  Dow,  474. 

(1829),  9  B.  &  Cr.  718.     See,  how-  (m)  Patterson  v.  Ritchie  (1816),  4 

ever,  ante,  §  1097a.  M.  &  S.  393  :  Brotherston  v.  Barber 

(k)  Bainbridge  v.  Neilson  (1808),  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  418,  confirmed  in 

10  East,  829;  see  also  5.  P.,  Naylor  Naylor  r.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Cr. 

V.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Cr.  718;  724;  see  also  Buys  v.  Royal  Exch. 
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^age  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  were  captured  with  the 
p  on  the  27th  September,  and  not  recaptured  till  the  27tli 
tober ;  in  the  interim,  on  the  13th  of  October,  the  assured, 
o  then  first  heard  of  the  capture,  gave  notice  of  abandon- 
nt,  which  the  underwriters  refused  to  accept.  Ultimately, 
i  before  action  brought,  the  ship,  with  the  goods  on  board, 
ived  at  Quebec  and  earned  freight.  The  Court  held,  on 
)  above  principle,  that  the  assured  could  only  recover  for  an 
)rage  loss,  to  the  extent  of  the  sea- damage  and  salvage 
urges  on  the  goods  («). 

1103.  But  as  capture,  though  primd  facie  a  total  loss,  does 
'j  necessarily  amount  thereto,  so  neither  does  recapture  or 
toration  of  the  ship  before  action  brought  necessarily  pre- 
it  the  loss  from  being  total.  If  the  ship  after  the  recapture 
Qes  to  the  hands  of  the  owner,  and  remains  at  the  time  of 
nging  the  action  in  such  a  state  that,  even  if  no  notice  of 
mdonment  had  been  previously  given,  yet  the  assured 
jht  at  that  moment  have  abandoned,  he  may  recover  as 

a  total  loss,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  her  mere 
1. 

is  far  as  concerns  the  ship,  therefore,  the  question  in  all 
es  of  capture  (or  other  forcible  privation),  followed  by 
toration  before  action  brought,  comes  to  this:  was  the 
be  of  the  ship  after  restoration,  and  at  the  time  of  com- 
ncing  the  action,  such  that  the  assured  might  at  that  time 
re  treated  the  case  as  one  of  constructive  total  loss?     If 

then   he   is   entitled,  notwithstanding  such   restoration, 
ler  to  follow  up  a  previous  notice  of  abandonment,  or,  if 

.  Co.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  136,  where  Neilson.     In  Brothereton  v.  Barber, 

earlier  cases  on  this  subject  are  Bay  ley,  J.,  seemed  even  to  think  it 

reviewed  by  Collins,  J.     Bat  see  an  open  point  whether  the  assured 

,  }  1097a.  could  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  **if 

i)  Patterson  v.  Ritchie  (1816),  4  the  loss,  continuing  total  at  time  of 

&  S    393  ;  and  see  the  passage  action  brought,  became  a  partial  loss 

a  Lord  Tenterden's  judgment  in  only  at  the  time  of  the  trial.**     6 

dor  V.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  &  Or.  M.  &  S.  424.    As  to  this,  see  Ruys 

,   already  cited,   approving  and  v.  Royal  £xch.  Corp.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B. 

irming  the  rule  of  Bainbridge  v,  135. 
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he  hears  of  the  loss  and  restoration  at  one  and  the  same  time,   Sect.  1103. 
then  first  to  give  one,  and  in  either  case  to  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss. 

1104.  The  main  difficulty  has  arisen  in  determining  for  Loss  of  the 
that  purpose  in  what  state  the  restored  ship  must  be.  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  decision  of  this  point,  gave  great  weight  to 
a  oiroimistanoe  which,  it  is  now  settled,  must  be  cdtogether 
left  out  of  consideration  in  determining  whether  the  loss  on 
the  ship  is  or  is  not  constructively  total — viz.,  whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  casualty,  there  had  or  had  not  been  a  loss 
of  the  voyage  (o).  That  is  a  phrase  of  very  pertinent  mean- 
ing in  relation  to  wager  policies,  which  were  no  other  than 
wagers  in  the  form  of  policies  on  the  issue  or  success  of  the 
voyage  (p).  In  Pole  v,  Fitzgerald,  a  case  upon  an  interest 
policy,  this  point  was  raised,  and  Willes,  C.  J.,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error,  then  for  the  first  time  laid 
it  down  that  in  all  policies  on  ship  (not  being  wagers)  the 
insurance  is  not  on  the  voyage,  but  on  the  ship  for  the  voyage, 
and  that  in  all  cases  of  loss  under  such  policy  the  question 
never  is,  what  damage  has  the  assured  sustained  by  the 
interruption  of  the  voyage  P — but,  how  much  dameige  is  done 
to  the  ship  P  This  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  {q)y   but    Lord    Mansfield,  notwithstanding,  adhered 


(o)  Cf.  Hanulton  v.  Mendes  (1761), 
2  Burr.  1209.  "It  does  not  necea- 
sarilj  follow  that  because  there  is  a 
recapture,  therefore  the  loss  ceases 
to  be  total.  If  the  voyage  is  absolutely 
loft  or  not  worth  pursuing — if  the 
salvage  is  very  high — if  further 
expense  is  necesnary — if  the  insurer 
will  not  engage,  in  all  events,  to 
bear  that  expense,  though  it  should 
exceed  the  value  or  fail  of  success ; 
— under  these  and  many  other  like 
circumstances  the  assured  may  dis- 
entangle himself  and  abandon,  not- 
withstanding  there  has  been  a 
recapture." 

{p)  Depaba   f.    Ludlow    (1721), 


Comyn,  R.  360  ;  Pond  v.  King  (1747), 

1  Wils.  191 ;  Dean  v.  Dicker  (1746), 

2  Str.  260;  Whitehead  v.  Bance 
(1749),  1  Park,  Ins.  165.  The  cases 
of  Assieviedo  v.  Cambridge  (1712), 
10  Mod.  77,  and  Spencer  v.  Franco, 
before  Lord  Hardwicke,  1736,  seem 
contra;  but  the  former  was  never 
decided,  and  the  latter  turned  mainly 
on  another  point.  See  these  cases 
commented  on  by  Lord  Mansfield,  2 
Burr.  695. 

{q)  Pole  V.  Fitzgerald  (1762), 
Willes,  641  ;  affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  See  S.  C,  Fitzgerald  v. 
Pole,  6  Brown,  P.  C.  131. 
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hrough  a  long  series  of  decisions  to  the  loss  of  the  voyage 
s  a  test  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  (r).  Through  the  whole  time 
bat  he  presided  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  indeed  long  after- 
wards, this  seeras  to  have  continued  to  be  the  recognized 
octrine  of  the  Courts  (s).  One  of  the  first  cases  in  which 
bere  was  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Fitzgerald  r.  Pole  was  that  of  Parsons  r .  Scott  (0,  which  came 
efore  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1810 ;  and  four  years 
fterwards  the  case  of  Falkner  t\  Ritchie  was  decided  in  the 
Eime  way  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  then  presided  over 
y  Lord  EUenborough  (n).  From  this  period,  the  law  on  the 
oint  may  be  considered  as  settled.  The  loss  of  the  voyage 
as  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  ship  (x). 
The  same  principle  has  received  abundant  judicial  illustra- 
Lon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  conclusively  established,  in  the 
isurance  law  of  the  United  States  (y). 

1106.  But  although  it  is  thus  established  that  loss  of 
oyage  has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ship,  it  is  equally 
Brtain  that  the  mere  restitution  of  the  ship's  hull  before 
otion  brought  is  not,  per  se^  sufficient  to  defeat  a  notice  of 
bandonment  once  rightfully  made,  and  reduce  a  total  to  an 
verage  loss.  "  No  cases  say  that  the  bare  restitution  of  the 
ull  of  the  ship  prevents  the  loss  from   being  total "  (2). 

(r)  G088  V.  Withers  (1758),  2  Burr.  («)  Falkner  v.  Ritchie  (1814.),  2  M. 

iZ  ;    Hamilton  v.    Mendes   (1761),  &  S.  290;  and  by  Lord  Eldon  in 

id.  1 198  ;  Milles  v.  Fletcher  (1779),  Brown  v.  Smith  (1813),  1  Dow,  P.  C. 

Dougl.  231a.  349  ;  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  Doyle  r . 

(«)  See  Cazalet  v,  St.  Barbe  (1786),  Dallas  (1831),  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  6f». 

T.  R.  187,  in  which  Buller,  J.,  {x)  See  Naylor  ».  Taylor  (1829),  in 
tys,  "If  either  the  ship  or  the  Danson  &  LI.,  and  note,  248,  254. 
)yage  be  lost,  that  is  a  total  loss.''  (y)  Bradlie  v.  Maryland  Lis.  Co. 
5  again  in  Rotch  v.  Edie  (1796),  ( 1838),  12 Peters, S.C.B. 400 ;  Hnrtin 
T.  R.  413  (ttmp.  Lord  Kenyon),  in  v.  Phoenix  Lis.  Co.  (1806),  1  Wash- 
case  of  abandonment  on  detention,  ington,  C.  C.  R.  400  ;  Alexander  v. 
ie  same  doctrine  was  held,  viz.,  that  Baltimore  Ins.  Co.  (1808),  4  Cranch, 

was  a  total  loss  on  ship,  because  S.  C.   R.    370 ;  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss. 

ie  voyage  was  lost,  and  the  whole  1521,  1522,  1523. 

Iventure  frustrated.  (z)    Lord  Mansfield  in   Milles  v. 

{t)    Parsons    v.     Scott    (1810),    2  Fletcher  (1779),  1  Dougl.  232. 
aunt.  363. 
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"  The  ship,  after  the  recapture,  must  be  in  esse  in  the  country   Sect.  1105. 
of  the  owner  under  such  circumstiinces  that  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,   take    possession  of    her,   and    may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  so  "  (a). 

A  ship,  insured  from  Liverpool  to  the  African  coast,  was  M*lver  v. 
captured  by  the  French,  who  gave  her  up  in  a  dismantled 
condition  to  the  master  of  a  Portuguese  prize  which  they 
had  previously  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  put  on  board 
of  her  again  part  of  the  original  crew.  The  Portuguese 
captain  bore  up  for  Fayal  (Western  Islands),  and,  on 
arriving  there,  claimed  the  ship  and  what  remained  of 
the  cargo,  as  a  gift  from  the  French  captors.  The 
English  captain  resisted  this  claim  and  the  Prize  Court  of 
Fayal  decided  in  his  favour,  subject  to  an  appeal,  pending 
which,  by  selling  what  remained  of  the  cargo  and  depositing 
the  proceeds  to  abide  the  event  of  the  appeal,  he  obtained 
the  release  of  the  ship  and  arrived  with  her  at  Liverpool 
before  action  brought.  The  ship,  as  she  lay  at  Liverpool, 
was  still  in  an  entirely  dismantled  condition,  but  was  worth 
to  be  sold  as  she  lay  1,300/.  (her  value  in  the  policy  was 
3,000/.).  The  expense  of  bringing  her  from  Fayal  had  been 
221/. ;  the  sum  left  there  to  abide  the  event  of  the  appeal 
was  427/. ;  the  appeal  was  still  pending,  and,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  decided  against  the  assured,  he  would  have  lost  his 
deposit  and  been  condemned  besides  in  damages  to  a  much 
larger  and  indefinite  amount.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  assured,  who  had  given  notice  of  abandonment  on  first 
hearing  of  the  capture  and  before  the  ship's  liberation, 
insisted  on  his  right  to  recover,  in  respect  of  such  notice,  as 
for  a  total  loss ;  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  gave  judg- 
ment in  his  favour  (6). 

Lord   EUenborough  said :  **  The  mere  restitution  of  the 
hull  of  the  ship,  if  the  assured  may  eventually  have  to  pay 

(a)  Bayley,  J.,  in  Holdsworth  v.  2  E.   &  E.   100  ;    and  in  Dean  v, 

Wi«e  (1828),  7  B.  &  Cr.  799  ;  after-  Homby  (1854),  3  E.  &  B.  190. 
wards  per  Liord  Campbell  in  Lozano  (b)  M^Iver  v.  Henderson  (1816),  4 

V.  Janson  (1869),  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  343 ;  M.  &  S.  576. 
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Sect.  1106.  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth,  is  not  a  circumstance  by  which 
3  totality  of  the  loss  is  reducible  to  an  average  one.  If  no 
indonment  had  been  already  made,  do  not  sufficient  cir- 
mstances  exist  in  this  case  to  justify  an  original  abandon- 
int  at  the  present  moment  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  there 
Lsted  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment,  at  the  time  of  action 
)ught,  and  that  there  exist  at  the  present  moment,  oiroum- 
nces  fully  sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  as  for 
otalloss"(c). 

1106.  A   slave   ship  was,   in   the   course   of   her  voyage, 
itinously  seized   and   run  away  with   by  her  crew,   but 
)sequently  boarded  and  taken  possession  of  by  a  British 
-n-of-war  and  brought  into  Barbadoes.     The  government 
mi  there,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  and  without  waiting 
orders  from  England,  sold  the  whole  of  the  cargo  and 
res  that  still  remained  on  board  the  ship,  in  order  to  pay 
I  salvage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hull  and  rigging.     The 
»use  of  Lords  held  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
ured  (who,  immediately  on  hearing  these  facts,  had  given 
ice  of  abandonment  and  sent  out  orders  to  sell  the  ship), 
B  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  {d). 
S^othing  is  said  in  this  case  as  to  the  state  of  the  ship,  and 
I  decision  probably  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
in  no  restoration  of  the  ship  to  the  country  of  the  owners, 
hin  the  terms  of  Bayley,  J.'s,  judgment  in  the  following 
e: — 
1  ship,  insured  from  Belfast  to  ports  of  loading  in  British 

)  Lord  Ellenborough,  indeed,  in  wholly  gone  "  :  and  in  another  part 

course  of  his  judgment,  referred  of  his  judgment  he  dwells  on  the 

other   considerations^   which,   as  fact    that   **  the  yoyage   was  oom- 

ited  out  in  Dans.  &  LI.  252,  show  pletely  lost  "   (see  4  M.   &  S.  684, 

;    his    Lordship    had    not  quite  586) — circumctances  which    he  had 

irified  his  mind  of  the  generali-  previously    admitted     could     have 

*'  that  he  reprobates  in  Falkner  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the 

Ritchie.      Thus,   in   stating  the  ship. 

iition  of  the  ship  at  time  of  ac-  {d)  Brown  v.  Smith  (1813),  1  Dow, 

.    brought,   he   says,    inter  aha,  P.  C.  349.     Lord  Eldon  gave  judg- 

be  voyage  is  lost,  the  cargo  which  ment.     See  Dean  v,  Hornby  (1864), 

to  be  conveyed  in  the  ship  is  3  £.  &  B.  180 ;  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129. 
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America,  and  thenoe  back  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  on  Sect.  1106. 
her  homeward  passage,  received  so  much  damage  from 
tempestuous  gales  that  the  crew  abandoned  her  and  went  on 
board  of  another  vessel.  Immediately  on  receiving  this 
intelligence  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  of  abandonment.  The 
day  after  the  crew  had  left  her,  the  vessel  was  picked  up  at  sea 
by  a  third  vessel,  the  captain  of  which  ultimately  succeeded 
in  bringing  her  into  New  York,  where  she  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British  consul,  and  by  his  sanction,  but  without 
any  authority  from  the  assured,  was  repaired  on  bottomry  by 
the  agents  for  Lloyd's  in  that  city.  The  ship,  after  being 
thus  repaired,  was  brought  over  to  Liverpool  before  action 
brought,  but  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  on  behalf 
of  the  lenders  on  bottomry  for  1,200/.,  there  being  besides  an 
additional  charge  of  850/.  on  her  for  the  estimated  cost  of 
repairing  further  damage  received  in  the  Mersey  just  before 
reaching  Liverpool.  The  joint  amount  of  these  two  sums 
exceeded  the  value  in  the  policy.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Court  held  that  the  loss  which  had  once  been  total  by  the 
desertion  of  the  crew,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  assured  had 
given  due  notice  of  abandonment,  was  not  turned  into  a 
partial  loss  by  the  subsequent  events,  the  effects  of  which 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  assured  {e). 

In  this  case  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  repairs 
abroad  for  which  his  ship  was  bottomried  had  been  done  by 
strangers,  without  the  authority  of  the  assured.  Had  they 
been  done  by  his  direction,  or  by  the  master  acting  as  his 
agent  at  the  foreign  port,  then  the  fact  of  the  ship's  arrival 
would,  as  it  seems,  have  precluded  a  recovery  for  a  total  loss, 
though  the  amount  of  the  bottomry  bond  and  expenses  had 


{e)  Holdswoiih  v.  "Wise  (1828),  7  gfiven  on  capture,  the  loss  was  held 

B.  &  Cr.  794  ;  S.C.,l'M..&  Ryl.  673  ;  total,  notwithstanding  ship's  arrival 

see  also  Dean  v.  Hornby  (1854),  3  E.  in  England  and  decree  by  Admiralty 

&  B.   180;   23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129,  a  to  owners.      And   cf.   Shepherd    v. 

case  of  capture,  recapture  and  sale  Henderson  (1881),  7   App.  Gas.   at 

abroad  by  the  prize  master,  in  which  p.  71. 
jiotioe  of  abandonment  haying  been 
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Sect.  1106.  together  exceeded  the  worth  of  the  ship  to  her  owners  as 
restored  (/). 

rhere  must  1107.  It  must,  however,  he  carefully  home  in  mind  that 

total  depriva-  ^  order  to  give  the  assured  even  a  prund  fame  right  to  aban- 
hL^^  ^f '^^  ^^^  ^  respect  of  capture,  seizure,  desertion,  or  other  privation 
lotice  of  of  property  or  possession,  whether  forcible  or  not,  there  must 

have  been,  at  some  one  period  of  time  during  the  risk,  a  total 
loss  by  the  complete  and  actual  privation  of  the  owner's  pos- 
session or  control  over  the  ship.  If  the  legal  possession  of  the 
ship  by  the  owner  have  never  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
casualty  in  respect  of  which  he  abandons,  he  can  never  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss. 

The  ship  "  William,"  of  New  York,  insured  in  this  country 
for  a  voyage  from  Hull  to  New  York,  met  with  such  tempes- 
tuous weather,  and  became  so  leaky,  that  the  crew,  exhausted 
by  working  the  pumps,  deserted  her  at  sea  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  their  lives,  and  were  taken  on  board 
the  brig  "  Hjder  Ali."  At  the  same  time  eight  men  of  the 
"  Hyder  Ali's  "  crew  were  allowed  to  board  the  "  William  " 
in  the  hopes  of  ultimately  bringing  her  into  port  and  earning 
salvage.  The  *'  Hyder  Ali  "  reached  New  York  in  safety, 
and  the  owners  of  the  "  William,"  who  resided  there,  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  their  agents  in  England  to  give  notice 
of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters,  which  was  given  accord- 
ingly, but  not  accepted.  Meanwhile,  only  two  days  after  the 
"  Hyder  Ali's  "  arrival  at  New  York,  the  "  William  "  was 
brought,  by  the  eight  seamen  who  had  boarded  her,  into 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  (a  harbour  about  two  hundred  miles 
off),  and  there,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  owners,  who  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  was  sold  to  pay  the 
salvage,  which  amounted  to  about  two- thirds  of  the  price  she 
sold  for.  The  Court,  on  the  whole  of  the  above  circumstances, 
held  that  the  assured  could  not  insist  on  their  notice  of  aban- 

(/)  Chapman  v.  Benson  (1847),  5       633.     Of.  Roaetto  v.  Qnmej  (1861), 
0.  B.  330;  2  H.  L.  Cas.  696;  Fleming       11  C.  B.  at  p.  188. 
V,  Smith  (1848),  1  H.  L.  Cas.  613, 
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donment  and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  For,  first,  the  ship  Sect.  1107. 
had  never  efieotuallj  heen  lost  to  the  assured  at  all,  their 
right  of  possession  and  control  over  her  never  having  in  fttot 
ceased  ;  for  the  eight  seamen  who  boarded  her  as  salvors  must 
be  regarded  as  their  agents  (^),  and  they  had  taken  possession 
of  her  directly  she  was  left  by  the  original  crew.  Secondly, 
the  ship  was  restored  to  her  owners,  after  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, under  such  circumstances  that  they  might  have  had 
possession  of  her  again  if  they  pleased,  and  might  reeisonably 
have  been  expected  to  take  it ;  and  they  could  not  entitle 
themselves  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  by  permitting  the 
salvors  to  have  recourse  to  a  sale  which,  not  being  necessary, 
was  not  justifiable  {h). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Lozano  v.  Janson,  the  ship  while  on  Lozano  v, 

Jaii8on. 

the  coast  of  Africa  was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser,  carried  to 
St.  Helena,  and  there  condemned  by  the  Vice- Admiralty 
Court  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  cargo, 
which  was  the  subject  of  insurance,  was  also  condemned, 
unloaded,  cmd  stored  in  St.  Helena,  to  abide  the  results  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  taking  was  unlawful,  the 
charge  being  unfounded.  But  the  assured,  who  had  abandoned 
within  proper  time,  were  held  entitled  to  recover,  as  their 
property,  though  in  existence,  never  after  had  been  placed 
"  imder  such  circumstances  that  if  they  pleased  they  might 
have  had  possession,  and  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  take  possession  of  it "  (t). 

1108.  Subject  to  the  same  limitations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Arrest, 
that  arrest,  detention,  or  embargo  of  the  ship,  whether  by  a  or  embargo, 
hostile  or  friendly  government,  gives  a  prirnd  facie  right  of 
abandonment  in  all  cases  where  there  is  an  apparent  proba- 
bility that  the  owner's  loss  of  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  his 


(^)  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whe-  (A)  Thomeley  v.  Hebson  (1819),  2 

ther  this    ground    for  the  decision  B.  &  Aid.  513. 

could  be  now  supported.   SeeAitchi-  (i)  Lozano  v.  Janson  (1869),  2  E. 

son  r.  liOhre  (1879),  4  App.  Caa.  765.  &  E.  100 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337 
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donment  may  be  made  ;  but  notice  of  abandonment  must  be   Sect.  1109. 
given  before  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods.     The 
Italian  Code  has  similar  regulations  (p).     In  this  country  no 
such  period  is  fixed. 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  when  notice  should  be  given,  fowler  9. 
and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  litigation  whilst  the  intelligence  Scot.  Mar. 
is  uncertain  or  the  loss  transitory,  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  parties  to  the  policy  in  the  following  case. 
A  Prussian  ship  from  Riga  to  London,  whilst  war  was  immi- 
nent between  Denmark  and  the  German  powers,  was  insured 
against  capture,  seizure,  or  detention,  or  the  consequences 
thereof — "to  pay  a  total  loss  thirty  days  after  receipt  of 
official  news  of  the  embargo  or  capture  without  waiting  for 
condemnation."  She  was  forced  into  Elsinore  for  repairs, 
and  whilst  there  the  Danish  government  laid  an  embargo  on 
Prussian  shipping  on  the  3rd  of  February.  On  the  4th 
"official  news'*  of  the  facts  reached  London,  so  that  the 
thirty  days  expired  on  the  6th  of  March.  Notice  of  aban- 
donment was  given  on  the  5th  of  February.  On  the  13th  of 
March  the  embargo  was  raised  and  the  ship  restored. 
It  was  held,  though  no  action  had  been  brought  before 
13th  of  March,  that  the  insurer  had  expressly  bound  himself 
to  pay  on  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  if  the  ship  were 
not  then  restored  (q). 

UIO.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  capture,  seizure,  and  arrest,  Effect  of  re- 
a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  a  repurchase  of  ^^  bT  the 
the  ship  by  the  master,  upon  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover  ™»ster. 
as  for  a  total  loss.     And  the  doctrine  here  appears  to  be  that 
where  the  property  in  the  ship  has  never  been  devested  out 
of  the  owners  by  lawful  condemnation  (r),  and  the  ship,  after 

{p)  Di  (yommercio,  arts.  486,  486.  would  not  be  affeoted  by  any  re- 

{q)  Fowler  v.  English  and  Scottish  purchase  by  the  master.     Notice  of 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.  (1865),  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  abandonment   would,   therefore,   be 

919 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  263.  unnecessary.       See    ante,    §     1061. 

(r)  Where  there  has  been  a  lawful  Mr.   Maclachlan,  however   (6th  ed. 

condemnation  it  appears  that  there  p.    1043),   seems    to    have  taken   a 

would  be  an  actual  total  loss,  which  different  view. 

A. — VOL.  II.  4  R 
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Sect.  1110.  being  legally  repurchased  by  the  master  acting  bond  fde  and 
justifiably  for  their  benefit,  is  brought  bjiok  to  this  country 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  owners  may  if  they  please 
take  possession  of  her  on  payment  of  the  amount  of  repur- 
chase money,  and  of  any  sums  that  may  have  been  expended 
abroad  in  repairing  her,  they  cannot,  by  refusing  to  do  so, 
entitle  themselves  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss — at  all  events, 
in  cases  where  they  have  given  no  notice  of  abandonment, 
nor  even,  as  it  should  seem,  where  they  have. 

M^Masters  v.        Thus  where  a  ship,  after  condemnation  by  a  French  consul 

Sohoolbred.        .  .  . 

in  a  neutral  port  (which,  being  illegal,  effected  no  change  in 
the  property),  was  lawfully  repurchased  by  the  master  on 
account  of  the  owners,  and,  after  being  repaired  abroad, 
brought  back  by  him  to  this  country  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  Lord  Kenyon  held  that  the  plaintiff,  who 
refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  repurchcwe  money  and  the 
costs  of  the  repairs  abroad,  could  not  thereby  entitle  himself 
to  recover  a  total  loss — at  all  events,  as  he  had  given  no  notice 
of  abandonment — but  that  he  had  only  a  right  to  recover  an 
average  loss  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  spent  in  the  repairs 
and  repurchase  («).  The  same  decision  was  given  in  a  case 
Wilson  V,  where  the  master,  acting  for  the  benefit  of  his  owners,  had 
repurchased  and  repaired  a  ship  which  had  been  seized 
in  Pillau  (her  port  of  discharge)  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, under  the  Berlin  decree,  and  there  put  up  to  sale 
at  public  auction.  The  master  in  this  case,  after  repairing, 
had  navigated  the  ship  safely  home,  where  the  owners  might 
have  had  her  on  paying  the  amount  of  a  bottomry  bond 
which  the  master  had  given  for  the  money  with  which  he  had 
repurchased  her ;  but  they,  declining  to  interfere,  allowed  her 
to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  bond,  and  then,  without  having  given 
notice  of  abandonment,  claimed  a  total  loss.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, said  that,  as  in  this  case  there  had  been  an  unlicensed 
seizure,  whereby  the  property  in  the  vessel  remained  un- 
changed, the  repurchase  by  the  master  must  be  considered  as 

(«)  M*Ma6terB  v.  Sclioolbred  (1795),  1  Esp.  237. 
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a  salvage  expenditure  on  account  of  his  owners,  and  that  the  Sect.  1110. 
latter  were  therefore  not  entitled  to  recover  for  a  total  loss, 
but  merely  for  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
repurchsLse  and  repairs  (t). 

Several  cases  have  been  decided  in  the  United  States  as  to  I^octrme  in 

the  United 

the  effect  of  such  repurchase  on  the  rights  of  the  parties,  States, 
where  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given  before  the  sale 
in  fact  took  place ;  the  result  of  those  authorities  appears  to 
be,  that  the  master  in  repurchasing  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  of  the  owners  before  notice  of  abandonment,  and  after 
it  as  the  agent  of  the  underwriters  (u), 

1111.  Where  the  ship  is  totally  wrecked  in  the  course  of  ^^^*?^.}^" 

^  "^  ^  navigability: 

the  voyage — i.e.,  completely  broken  up  by  the  perils  insured 

against,  so  that  her  hull  is  dismembered  and  her  planks  and 

timbers  scattered  on  the  aea — this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

gives  the  assured  a  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  without 

notice  of  abandonment,  and  d  fortioH  would  entitle  him  so 

to  recover  where  notice  of  abandonment  has  actually  been 

given.      The  case  is  the   same  where,  although  the  ship's  Where  the 

timbers  hold  together  so  that  she  retains  the  shape  of  her  hull,  wrecked  in 

she  is  yet  so  shattered  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of  rediwed^to  a 

materials,  or  "  congeries  of  planks,"  so  that  she  would  require  merecongenes 

reconstruction  rather  than  repair  to  make  her  a  sea-going  absolute  total 

ship  again  (a?). 

There  are,  however,  other  cases:  a  ship  may  be  stranded  Where 

'  '  r  ./  wrecked  or 

or  driven  ashore  without  this  extreme  amount  of  absolute  stranded with- 
disability  being  at  once  produced,  and  yet  under  ciroum-  disability, 
stances  which  make  the   chances   of  her  being   ultimately  instructive 
extricated  from  the  peril   at  all  exceedingly  precarious,  or  *^**l  ^^^• 

(0  Wilson    V,   Forster    (1816),    6  Allen  v.  Sugrue  (1823),  8  B.  &  Cr. 

Taunt.  26  ;  1  Marsh.  R.  425.     The  661 ;  3  M.  &  Ryl.  9.     The  law  is  the 

latter  report  is  the  better :  the  effect  same    in    France :    4    Bonlay-Paty, 

of  the  decision  appeal's  to  be  as  above  Droit  Mar.  p.  231.     By  art.  369  of 

stated.  the  Code  de  Commerce,  abandonment 

(u)  See  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1680,  of  the  subject-matter  insured  may  be 

1691.  made  in  case  of  damage  amounting 

{x)  Cambridge  v.  Anderton  (1824),  to  three-fourths  of  its  vahie.     As  to 

2  B.  &  Cr.  691 ;  4  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  203  ;  the  American  rule,  see  infra,  §  1117, 

4b? 
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the  probable  expense  of  so  extricating  and  repairing  her  at  v> 
be  able  to  keep  the  sea,  as  a  ship,  greater  than  wogI^I  be 
justifies!  by  her  ef$timated  valoe  when  repaired.  The  i«o- 
nsions  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  applicable  to  snob 
:nrcurastance8  provide  that  there  is  a  oonstmctiTe  total  loa^ 
*  where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  reasonablj  aban«lon^ 
3n  acor)unt  of  its  actual  total  loss  apjiearing  to  be  unaToi^iibie, 
or  bf'cause  it  could  not  be  preserved  from  actual  total  kisa 
<vithout  an  expenditure  which  would  exceed  its  value  when 
the  expenditure  had  been  incurred  "  (y)y  and  (in  the  case  of 
iamage  to  a  ship)  "  where  she  is  so  damaged  by  a  peril 
insured  against  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  would 
9xcoed  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired"  (2). 

1112.  (considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  dis- 
)overiiig  a  practical  test  by  which  to  ascertain  when  the 
iHHured  on  ship  in  such  cases  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  as 
For  a  constructive  total  loss.  The  point,  however,  in  our  own 
aw  was  considered  by  Arnould  {a)  as  fixed  with  tolerable 
>ertainty  by  a  long  course  of  judicial  decisions,  the  result  of 
ivhich  he  expressed  as  follows  : — 

First ;  if,  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  the  ship  be  so  damaged 
IS  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding  on  her  voyage  or  keeping 
;he  sea  without  repairs,  at  a  place  where  such  repairs  cannot 
je  procured — either  from  want  of  materials  or  from  the 
naster's  total  inability,  after  using  his  best  exertions,  to 
)btain  either  money  or  credit  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
K)  repaii* — that  is  a  ease  of  constructive  total  loss  on  ship. 

8(H5ondly ;  the  case  is  the  same  when  the  ship,  by  the  like 
)orils,  is  driven  ashore,  or  otherwise  placed  in  a  position  of 
mminont  hazard,  and  by  reason  of  the  casualty  reduced  to 
luch  a  state  of  innavigability  that  a  prudent  owner,  if 
minsured  and  on  the  spot,  would,  in  the  exercise  of  the  best 
ind  soundest  judgment  that  could  be  formed  under  the  oir- 

(y)  Sect.    00,   aub-seot.   (1),   anU,  («)  Sect.  60,  sub-seot.  (2)  (ii),  ante, 

1001.  §  1091. 

(a)  2nd  ed  p.  1089. 
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oumstances,  rather  sell  her  as  she  lay  than  attempt  to  re] 
her — either  because  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
ever  being  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all  or  because 
expense  of  repairing  her,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  keeping 
sea  as  a  ship  again,  would  exceed  her  value  when  repaired 

1113.  In  many  of  the  old  cases,  the  question  as  to  the  ri| 
of  the  assured  on  ship,  in  respect  of  such  casualties,  to  reco 
as  for  a  total  loss  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  after 
exercise  by  the  master  of  the  power  which  the  law  gave  1 
in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
the  ship,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  such  cases  1 
question  was  very  generally  made  to  turn  on  the  pc 
whether  the  sale  by  the  master  was  or  was  not  justified 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  it  being  considered  tl 
wherever  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  the  mai 
in  selling,  there  was  a  total  loss  in  respect  of  which 
assured  might  recover  from  his  underwriters. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discuss 
as  to  whether  this  view  of  the  law  was  strictly  accurate, 
the  twentieth  century,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  t( 
graph  system,  circumstances  will  rarely  arise  such  as  to  jusi 
a  sale  by  the  master  without  instructions  from  those  direc 
interested.  And  while  considering  the  old  cases,  it  must 
remembered  that  a  total  loss  was  never  constituted  by 
mere  fact  of  sale,  but  by  the  state  to  which  the  ship  ^ 
reduced  prior  to  the  sale  by  perils  insured  against  (6). 

{b)  **  There    is  no  such  head    of  implying    that    a  yessel   after 

insoranoe  law  as  loss  by  sale  "  :  per  may  still  be  only  a  coustructive  t 

Bayley,  J.,  in  Gardner  v.  Salvador  loss.     If,  however,  it  be  true  to 

(1831),  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  117;  or,  as  that  a  constructive  total  loss  i 

Phillips  expressed  it :   **  The  assured  total  loss  which  requires  notice 

abandons  not  beoause  the  sale  has  abandonment,    then,    inasmuch 

given  the    right,   but    because    the  notice  of  abandonment  is  never 

events  which  induced  the  Bale  had  quisite    where    nothing    can     ] 

occasioned  a  total  loss."  Ins.  s.  1571.  thereby  to  the  underwriter  (see  '^. 

Amould,  in  the  corresponding  pas-  Ins.   Act,    s.    62,    sub-s.    (7),   a 

sage  (.nd  ed.  p.  1090),  and  indeed  }  1091),  it  cannot  be  correct  to  c 

elsewhere    in    his   chapter  on  con  •  sider  the  loss  after  sale  as  consti 

stmotive  total  loss,   uses   language  tive  merely. 
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Sect.  1113.  reality  the  utmost  effect  of  a  sale,  according  to  these  principlee, 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  to  convert  what  prior  to  the 
sale  was  a  constructive  total  loss  into  an  absolute  total  loss, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  assured  from  the  necessity  of  giving  notice 
of  abandonment. 


Where  sale 
necessitated 
by  want  of 
men  or 
materials  for 
repairing. 


1114.  Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  refer 
shortly  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  right  of  the  assured  to 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  in  respect  of  the  innavigabiUty  of 
the  ship,  under  Amould's  two  headings.  As  regards  cases 
falling  under  the  first  heading,  Valin  says,  "  that  the  assured 
on  ship  has  a  clear  right  to  abandon  if,  in  the  place  where 
the  ship  goes  ashore,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  are 
neither  materials  nor  workmen  for  the  repairs  "  :  "  the  same 
right,'*  he  says,  "  also  attaches  where,  though  materials  and 
workmen  can  be  found,  yet  the  master  has  no  means  of 
raising  funds  to  pay  for  the  repairs  "  {c). 

"  If  the  master,'*  says  Tindal,  C.  J.,  **  has  no  means  of 
getting  the  repairs  done  in  the  place  where  the  injury  occurs, 
or  if,  being  in  a  place  where  they  might  be  done,  he  has  no 
money  in  his  possession  and  is  not  able  to  raise  any,  then  he 
is  justified  in  selling,  as  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done"(rf); 
and  the  learned  Judge  intimated  that  under  such  circumstances 
there  would  be  a  total  loss. 


1115.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  real  physical  unpro- 
curability  of  either  men  or  materials  is  in  practice  ever 
likely  to  arise  in  the  future  {e).  Commercially  speaking, 
however,  men  and  materials  would  be  considered  to  be  im- 
procurable,  when  the  cost  of  procuring  them  would  be  out  of 


(e)  2  Valin,  Ord.  Mar.  346—347 ; 
Pothier,  No.  120,  pp.  181-186,  ed. 
1810;  4  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Mar. 
•278. 

{d)  In  Somes  v.  Sugrue,  4  0.  &  P. 
at  p.  283. 

{e}  A  physical  impossibility  of  re- 
pairing might,  however,  arise  owing 


to  the  absence  of  a  proper  dry  dock 
or  repairing  yard.  In  this  case  there 
would  be,  according  to  Willes,  J.,  an 
actual  and  not  merely  a  constructive 
total  loss.  See  Barker  v,  Janson 
(1868),  L.  E.  3  0.  P.  at  p.  305.  8o, 
too,  Lowndes,  Mar.  Ins.  s.  134. 
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all  proportion  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  thereby.     To   Sect.  1115. 

such  a  ease  the  dicta  we  have  cited  may  yet,  perhaps,  some 

day  be  practically  applied.     A  vessel  so  conditioned  and  so 

circumstanced  would  appear  to  be  as  much  a  total  loss  for  all 

useful  purposes  as  if  she  were  a  wreck.      And,  this  result 

having  been  brought  about  by  sea-perils,  her  owners  could 

recover  from  their  underwriters  accordingly  (/). 

It  is  likewise  doubtful  whether  cases  are  likely  to  occur  in  Where  sale 
11,  1  .  •I'Tj.        j»  •  •  •  1      i»  due  to  want 

luture,  where  impossibility  of  repairmg  arises  merely  from  of  funds  or 

the  inability  of  the  master  to  obtain  funds  or  credit.     In  ^^^  ^ 

the  twentieth  century  most,  if  not  all,  places  of  sufficient  repairs. 

importance   to  contain   supplies  of  men  and   materials  for 

repairing  will   be   in   telegraphic  communication  with   the 

ship's  home  port,  whence  instructions  and  credit  can  usually 

be  obtained.     And  even  if  such  a  case  were  now  to  occur,  it 

would  be  at  least  possible  to  contend   that  the  total  loss 

would  not  be  due  to  any  peril  insured  against,  but  to  the 

impecuniosity  or  want  of  credit  of  the  master  {g)y  which  is  not 

a  risk  covered  by  insurance.  And  even  if  the  master  were  to  seU 

the  vessel  as  the  best  course  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances, 

it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  sale  might  be  justifiable 

as  between  him  and  his  employers,  but  would  not  necessarily 

have   any   effect   as   against    the   underwriters.      We  have 

already  seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  insurance  law  as 

a  loss  by  sale.    In  order  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  the  owners 

would  have  to  show  that  the  vessel  was,  prior  to  the  sale, 

a  constructive  total  loss. 

1116.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that  Amould  was  Where  great 
probably  correct  in   coining  to  the   conclusion  that,  under  ^^^  funds 

obtainable. 
(/)  Cf.   Moss  V.  Smith  (1860),  9      0.  &  P.  276. 
C.   B.   at  p.    102,  per   Maule,   J. ;  (ff)  Some  authority  for  this  view 

Barker  v.  Janson,  ubi  supra.  Sectts,  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the 
however,  where  there  is  not  an  im-  cases  of  Tanner  r.  Bennett  (1826), 
possibility  but  a  mere  difficulty  in  Ry.  &  Mood.  182  ;  and  Powell  tr. 
procuring  what  is  requisite,  or  where  Gudgeon  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  431.  See 
mere  expense  is  the  only  hindrance.  also  Sarguy  r.  Hobson  (1823),  3  D. 
Fumeaux  v.  Bradley  (1780),  1  Park,  &  R.  192  ;  (Exch.  Gh.),  4  Bing.  131. 
Ins.  363;  Somes  t^.  Sngme  (1831),  4 
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9rtain  circumstances,  a  loss  which  would  otherwise  have 
een  partial  only,  might,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ig  funds  or  credit  for  repairs,  be  converted  into  a  total  loss. 
t  is  conceived,  however,  that  the  position  oould  only  arise 
rhere  a  vessel,  having  been  rendered  innavigable  by  perils  of 
\ie  sea,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  total  loss,  and  vrhere 
ie  captain  was  not  able  to  raise  funds  for  repairs  sufficient 
)  prevent  this  happening,  and  it  would  take  so  long  to  obtain 
iinds  from  his  owners,  or  in  any  other  practical  way,  as  to 
Kpose  the  vessel  to  considerable  risk  of  total  destruction  in 
le  meanwhile. 

Amould's  opinion  seems  to  be  borne  out  not  only  by  the 
ininent  foreign  text  writers  whom  we  have  already  cited,  but 
Iso  by  certain  English  authorities,  the  clearest  of  which  is, 
erhaps,  the  direction  of  Tindal,  C.  J.,  to  the  jury  in  the 
ise  of  Somes  v,  Sugrue  {h).  The  case  of  Read  r.  Bonham  {%) 
\  to  the  same  eflFect,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council 
1  Cobequid  v.  Barteaux  quotes  a  passage  from  Amould  con- 
lining  his  view  on  this  point  with  general  approval  (A). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  has  been  undoubtedly  estab- 
shed  in  accordance  with  Amould's  view  (/).  It  is  well, 
owever,  to  observe  that  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the 
imerican  law  as  to  constructive  total  loss  of  ship  clearly 
iffers  from  that  of  this  country.  The  doctrine  of  **  loss  of 
oyage,"  in  particular,  has  obviously  entered  into  some  at 
)£ist  of  the  American  decisions  on  this  point,  but  that 
octrine,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  accepted  here. 

1117.  To  deal  with  cases  imder  Arnould's  second  heading, 

(A)  (1831),  4  C.  &  P.  276,  cited  {k)  (1875),  L.  R.  6  P.O.  at  p.  324. 

ite,  8.  1114.  Seealao  The  Fanny  and  Elmira(  1809), 

(t)  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  B    147.     See  1  Edw.  117,  per  Lord  Sto well, 

ipecially,  per  Park,  J.:  "A  case  (/)  2   Parsons  (1868),  p.   127;    2 

:  stronger  necessity  to  justify  the  Phillips,  s.  1637 ;  Ruckman  v.  Mer- 

ile  of  a  ship  has  seldom  been  made  chants'  Louisville  Ins.  Co.  (1866),  6 

it.     The  captain  could  not  procure  Duer,   342  ;    American   Ins.   CSo.  r. 

oney  for  repairs,  and  it  was  not  to  Ogden  (1836),   15  Wend.  532 — both 

i  expected  he  should  let  the  ship  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

it.'»  New  York. 
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it  was  established  by  the  earlier  cases  that  where  the  ship,  by   Sect.  1117. 
the  perils  insured  against,  is  reduced  to   such  a   state   of  able  hope  of 
innavigability  that  a  prudent  owner,  if  on  the  spot  and  un-  ^e^^p  at 
insured,  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  and  soundest  judgment  aj^»  or  where 

biie  GBvimateci 

that  could  be  formed  under  the  circumstances,  and  acting  for  cost  of  repairs 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  would  rather  sell  her  as  she  lies  x,he  ship's 
than  attempt  to  extricate  or  repair  her — either  because  there  is  J^'^^^^the 
no  reasonable  chance  of  ever  extricating  her  from  the  peril  at  master  will  be 

,   ,  justified  in 

all,  or  because  the  cost  of  repaiiing  her  so  as  to  make  her  a  selling,  and 
navigable  ship  again  would  exceed  her  value  when  repaired  ^j^y  reaver 
— ^this  amounts  to  a  case  of  urgent   necessity  such   sls   to  ««ioratotal 
jnstify  the  master  in  selling,  and  to  a  case  of  total  loss  so 
as  to  entitle  the  assured  to  recover  the  whole  amount  of  the 
insurance.     Such  is  the  doctrine  derivable  from  the  English 
cases  (m). 

The  same  doctrine  was  established  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  thus  expressed  by  Story,  J. :  "  If  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  an  owner,  of  reasonable  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, acting  upon  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  would  have 
directed  the  sale,  from  a  firm  opinion  that  the  vessel  could 
not  be  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all,  or  not  without  the 
hazard  of  an  expense  utterly  disproportionate  to  her  real 
value,  then  the  sale  by  the  master  is  justifiable  "  (n) . 

The   great  difEerence  between   the   doctrine  in   the   two  Difference  in 
countries  is  this :  that  in  America  it  is  a  constructive  total  states?^*^ 
loss  whenever  the  cost  of  repairs  exceeds  one-half  the  repaired 
value;  here  it  is  only  so  when  such  cost  exceeds  the  full 
repaired  value  {o). 

(m)  See  the  dicta  of  Tindal,  C.  J.,  But  since  Rankin  v.  Potter  it  has 

in  Somes  v.  Sugme  (1830),  4  C.  &  P.  been  dear  that  where  there  has  been 

276,  and  of  Lord  Tenterden,  I  Mood.  a  sale  no  notice  is  necessary,  and  see 

&  Rob.  64,  and  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  snb-s.  7,  ante, 

8.  60,  8ub-8.  (2)    (ii),  ante,    J   1091.  §   1091.      In  this  and  other  similar 

Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  1095)  considered  passages,   Arnould's   language    has 

that  even  where  a  justifiable  sale  had  consequently  been  altered, 

taken  place,  the  case  was  one  of  con-  (w)  Per  Story,   J.,  in  The  Sarah 

struct! ve  and  not  absolute  total  loss,  Ann  (1835),    2   Sumner,   215;  cited 

80  as  to  make  a  notice  of  abandon-  2  Phillips,  s.  1683. 

ment  necessary  in  order  to  recover.  (o)  This    distinction    appears    to 
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Sect.  1117.  In  considering  the  decided  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
some,  especially  of  the  earlier  decisions,  the  hopelessness  of 
being  able  to  extricate  the  ship  from  the  peril  at  all  has  been 
the  main  ground  on  which  the  Courts  seem  to  have  relied, 
as  justifying  the  sale  and  making  the  loss  total;  in  others, 
and  this  applies  generally  to  the  later  authorities,  the  prin- 
cipal test  has  been  the  cost  of  repairing  the  ship  as  compared 
with  her  estimated  worth  when  repaired ;  in  others,  again, 
the  two  considerations  have  been  blended  together. 


General  doc- 
trine of  the 
fight  of  the 
master  to  sell 
the  ship,  as 
stated  hy 
Parte,  B.,  in 
Hunter  v. 
Parker. 


1118.  With  regard  to  the  general  right  to  sell  the  ship,  as 
between  the  master  and   owner,  the  doctrine  according   to 
English  law  was  nowhere  stated  with  greater  precision  and 
accuracy  than  by  Parke,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  Parker, 
viz. :  "  That  the  master  has,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  not 
merely  those  powers  which  are  necessary  for  the  navigation 
of  the  ship  and  the  conduct   of  the   adventure  to  a  safe 
termination,  but  also  a  power,  when  such  termination  becomes 
hopeless  and  no  prospect  remains  of  bringing  the  vessel  home. 


have  been  established  in  America 
for  100  years  at  least.  See  Fuller  v. 
M'CaU  (1796),  1  Yeates,  464  ;  Gardi- 
ner V.  Smith  (1799),  1  Johns.  142; 
Macardier  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co. 
(1814),  8  Cranch,  39.  Mr.  Carver, 
in  a  paper  read  in  September,  1899, 
at  the  Eighteenth  Conference  of  the 
International  Law  Association  at 
Buffalo,  U.  8.  A.  (see  Report: 
Clowes  &  Sons,  1900),  considers  it  to 
be  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to 
Park  on  Insurances,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1786.  See 
7th  ed.  p.  231 ;  8th  ed.  (1842),  vol.  i. 
p.  336.  The  50  per  cent,  rule  applies 
also  in  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  damaged  goods:  see  Phillips, 
sect.  1608;  Washburn  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  r.  Reliance  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 
(1900),  179  U.  S.  1.  Many  of  the 
Continental  codes  allow  a  total  loss 
where  the  damage  amounts  to  76  per 
cent. ;  this  percentage  is  calculated, 


however,  on  the  ship^s  valae  before, 
and  not  after  repairs.  Mr.  Carver 
suggests  that  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive total  loss,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  right  of  an  assured  to 
give  notice  of  abandonment,  is  the 
reeult  of  a  development  of  the  English 
law.  The  older  idea,  on  which  the 
foreign  codes  are  based,  was  that  a 
g^reat  disaster,  which  might  or  might 
not  amount  or  approach  to  a  total 
loss,  entitled  an  assured  to  pass  orer 
to  his  insurers  the  whole  risk  and 
difficulty  and  recover  from  them  the 
whole  sum  insured.  And  Mr.  Carver 
points  out  that  even  in  this  oountiy 
Amould,  writing  as  late  as  1857  (2nd 
ed.  p.  1066 ;  see  this  edition,  s.  1091), 
did  not  clearly  recognize  the  idea  of 
constructive  total  loss  as  independent 
and  complete  in  itself.  In  this 
edition,  also,  Amould* s  language  to 
a  like  effect  has  been  in  several 
passages  retained. 
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to  do  the  best  for  all  concerned,  and  therefore  to  dispose  of  Sect.  1118. 
her  for  their  benefit"  (/>). 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  this  principle,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  right  to  recover  for 
a  total  loss  as  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriters,  of 
which  in  many  of  the  cases  it  is  made  the  principal  test. 

A   timber-laden   ship    bound    from   Quebec    to    London  Idle «.  Royal 
encountered   such    furious    gales,   and   was  in   consequence  c^° 
making  water  so  rapidly  that  the  master  was  forced  to  run 
her  ashore  in  the  St.  Lawrence.     She  took  the  ground  out- 
side a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Kamouraska  Bay 
in  the  full  tide-way  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  • 

the  whole  force  of  the  drift  ice,  which  was  floating  down 
in  large  masses.  The  master  procured  two  surveys  to 
be  made,  and  was  advised  to  sell  her  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  carried  away  and 
destroyed  by  the  ice.  Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of 
the  agent  for  the  owners  at  Quebec,  who  was  also  himself  one 
of  the  part  owners  and  attended  the  sale,  the  master  sold  the 
ship  as  she  lay,  together  with  her  rigging,  stores  and  cargo, 
for  about  2,060/.  Contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  the 
ship  survived  the  winter  of  1810,  and  having,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  spring,  been  got  ofE  by  the  purchaser  at  great 
expense  and  floated  up  to  Quebec,  she  was  repaired  there  at 
a  cost  of  about  550/. ;  and  that  same  season  performed  a 
voyage  to  England,  bringing  over  a  full  cargo  and  earning 
full  freight.  The  plaintifE  in  the  action,  who  had  insured  her 
freight  and  cargo,  and  had  received  information  at  one  and 
the  same  time  of  the  casualty  and  the  sale,  claimed  a  total 
loss  on  the  freight  without  having  given  any  notice  of 
abandonment. 

ip)  7  M.  &  W.  342 ;  treating  the  Sugnie  (1830),  4  C.  &  P.  276,  &c. 
case  of  Reid  t^.  Darbj  (1808),  10  Modem  facilities,  however,  of  corn- 
East,  143,  as  overniled  to  this  extent  municating  with  owners  have  iin- 
by  the  sabsequent  cases  of  Robertson  doubtedly  affected  the  right  of  the 
V.  Clarke  (1824),  1  Bing.  445  ;  Cam-  master  to  take  this  course  upon  his 
bridge  v.  Anderton  (1824),  2  B.  &  own  motion. 
Cr.  601 ;  4  D.  &  Byl.  203 ;  Somes  v. 
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le  jury  at  the  trial  found  that  the  masi 
ighout  the  whole  transaction  fairly  and  i 
the  sale  was  honestly,  fairly  and  prope: 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

.9.  On  motion  for  a  new  trial,  one  of  the  q 
e  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  whetl 
mstances,  the  master  had  a  right  to  sell 
•  ;  and  on  this  point  it  was  held  that  th 
ied  in  selling  on  the  ground  of  urgent  i 
being  so,  that  the  loss  was  total  (^).     1 

"  Here  it  is  said  that  the  loss  arose  out  of 
r  in  selling,  and  that  the  sale  was  not  im 

of  the  sea.  This  distinction  seems  to 
y :  the  state  of  the  ship,  which  led  to  the 
I  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  ;  she  had  incurr 
)ur8e  of  her  voyage  which  made  it  necessa 
lore,  and  she  was  stranded  at  the  time ; 
a  for  supposing  she  would  have  been  got  ( 
)n  the  contrary,  every  probability  of  her 
ion  "  (r). 

oertainly  seems  that  in  this  case  there  exi 
lie,  such  a  state  of  circumstances  as  would 
istitute  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  shi 
taster  would,  in  the  absence  of  the  means 
J  with  his  owners  which  we  now  possess,  b 
g.  When,  however,  it  came  up  on  a  s] 
3  the  Court  of  Eling's  Bench,  that  Court 
opinion  that  the  necessity  of  the  sale  coul 
I  from  the  facts  stated,  and  awarded  a  vetn 
iirpose  of  trying  whether  such  necessity  exi 

die  V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  («)  3  Brod.  &  Bii 

3  Moore,  116 ;  8  Taunt.  755.  See  also  Hunter  v. 

ilready  been  shown  that  notice  M.   &  W.  322  ;   Re 

idonment  is  unnecessary  where  ruthers  (1819),  2  Sta 

ruotive  total  loss  is  followed  son  r.  Clarke  (1824 

le.     See  ante,  i  niS.  8  Moore,  622;   Mo 

Moore,  161.  (1827),  4  Bing.  888; 
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1120.  By  the  oases  we  have  referred  to  it  is  sufficiently  clear   Sect.  1120. 
that  if  there  is  either  no  reasonable  chance  of  restoring  the  No  conKtruc- 
ship  at  all,  or  only  at  a  cost  exceeding  her  value  when  re-  ^^ess  reason- 
paired,  the  assured  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  ably  dear  tiiat 

c  y  J  ^         ^  ^      ship  cannot  be 

It  must,  however,  carefully  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  sale  in  extricated 
the  olden  days  was  never  justified,  nor  was  a  constructive  of  peril,  or 
total  loss  established,  unless  the  facts  were  such  as  to  make  of  repa^rs^* 
it  clecur  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  either  that  the  ship  could  ,^o^d  exceed 

•^      ^  *^  her  repaired 

never  be  extricated  at  all,  or  only  at  a  cost  greater  than  her  valae. 
repaired  value ;  if  this  was  not  so,  mere  bona  fides  in  the 
master  or  owner  who  sold  would  not  justify  the  sale  nor  bear 
out  the  assured  in  his  claim  for  a  total  loss. 

And  with  regard  to  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs,  Tindal,  Not  a  *'  mere 

,  measnrmg 

C.  J.,  told  the  jury  in  Somes  r.  Sugrue,  "  that  it  must  not  cast." 
be  a  mere  measuring  cast,  not  a  matter  of  doubt  and  \m- 
certainty  whether  the  expense  would  or  would  not  have 
exceeded  the  value,  but  it  must  be  so  preponderating  an 
excess  of  expense,  that  no  reasonable  man  could  hesitate  as 
to  the  propriety  of  selling  under  the  circumstances,  instead  of 
repairing"  if). 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  ever  extricating 
the  ship  at  all,  a  total  loss  was  not  established  and  the  sale 
was  not  justified  if  the  master  had  formed  a  hasty  judgment, 
or  resorted  to  that  measure  without  having  previously  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  in  his  power  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ship.  Where,  by  means  within  his  power,  she  could  be  so 
treated  as  to  retain  the  character  of  a  ship,  he  could  not,  by 
selling  her,  even  botid  fide^  convert  the  average  into  a  total 
loss ;  but  the  underwriters  were  entitled  to  have  those  means 
used  on  their  account. 

1121.  The  following  cases  illustrate  these  positions : —  Doyie  v. 
The  ship  **  Triton,"  having  struck  on  an  anchor  in  Buenos  ■^^^^*** 

(^  4  G.  &  P.  283.     On  the  facts  See  also,  in  iUostration  of  the  position 

of  this  case  the  jury  found  for  the  in  the  text,  Morris  f.  Robinson  (1824), 

defendant,  but  the  Conrt  granted  a  3  B.  &  Cr.  196  ;  5  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  35  ; 

new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  Cannan  v.  Meabum  (1823),  1  Bing. 

Twdict  was   against  the  evidence.  243 ;  8  Moore,  127* 
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Sect.  1121.  Ayres  roads,  sank,  so  as  to  be  completely  under  water  at  high 
tide,  but  only  partly  so  at  ebb.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
day,  the  captain  had  the  ship  surveyed  by  some  ships'  captains 
and  a  Lloyd's  agent,  who  recommended  she  should  he  sold, 
as  the  expense  of  raising  her  would  probably  be  more  than 
she  was  worth,  and  the  plaintifP  accordingly  next  day  sold  her 
for  about  270/.  Two  days  after  this  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
to  the  north — a  circumstance  which  was  well  known  to  all 
seafaring  men  in  those  parts  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water 
in  Buenos  Ayres  road§ — enabled  the  purchaser  to  get  the  ship 
afloat,  and  he  afterwards  repaired  her  at  an  expense  of  about 
1,300/.,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  Brazilian  coasting  trade,  but  not 
for  carrying  on  to  England  a  cargo  of  hides  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  contracted  for  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  The  worth  of 
the  vessel  before  the  accident  was  about  2,500/. ;  what  her 
value  was  after  the  repairs  is  not  clearly  stated. 

On  this  state  of  facts  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  recover  as  for 
a  total  loss :  his  right  to  do  so,  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury, 
depended  on  the  question  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
that  measure,  in  the  sound  exercise  of  the  best  judgment, 
appeared  most  beneficial  for  all  parties.  *'  Now  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  judgment,"  said  his  Lordship, "  would  depend 
on  two  circumstances:  1.  The  probability  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  vessel  at  all ;  and,  2.  The  power  of  repairing  her, 
if  raised,  at  a  price  rendering  it  worth  while  to  do  so." 

Enit"oft«in         With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  his  Lordship 

tble  to  raise     expressed  the  opinion    that   the  sale   took   place  too  soon. 

he  ship  at  all,  .  .  . 

ras  decided     And  with  regard   to  the  second  point  his   Lordship,  after 

i,     ,.      '     adverting  to  the  point  made  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel — viz., 

lotbesore-     that  after  all  these  expenses  she  was  still  unfit  to  sail  to 

taired  as  to  he 

ble  to  carry    England  with  a  cargo  of   hides,  such  as  the  plaintiff  had 

n  her  original  contracted   for— said :    '^  do  not   think   that  circumstance 
argo,  but 

nly  so  as  to     enouffh  to  lustifv  the  sale ;  the  underwriters  do  not  under- 

eabletokeep  ^,  ,        ,  .       ,    n    ,         ,i  ,. 

he  sea.  take  that  the  ship  shall  be  able  to  carry  this  or  that  cargo. 

If  the  ship  could  have  come  to  England,  even  in  ballast,  I  think 

(certainly  with  any  cargo),  so  that  on  her  arrival  she  would 

have  been  worth  the  money  expended  on  her,  she  ought  to  hav^ 
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been  repaired  for  the  purpose.     The  loss  of  the  voyage  will    Sect.  1131. 
not,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  constructive   total  loss  of  the 
ship."     The  jury,   upon  the  whole  facts,  found  a  general 
verdict  for  the  imderwriters,  which  the  Court,  on  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  refused  to  disturb  (w). 

1122.  In  most  of  the  older  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  Thesubse- 
the  ship,  after  the  sale,  was  ultimately  got  off  by  the  pur-  oovery  and 
chaser,  and  so  restored  by  him  as  to  be  rendered  navigable  as  ^i^y  the^ 

a  ship  again.     Of  course,  if  this  were  done  with  comparatively  P^rcl^aser, 

©von  at  a 

little  difficulty,  and  at  a  cost  far  less  than  her  repaired  value,  trifling  cost, 
it  would  be  one  amongst  other  circumstances  to  show  the  sarily  defeat 
jury  that  the  sale  was  not  justified  by  necessity,  and  that  the  ^®  ^ur^  to 
assured  consequently  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss ;  but,  '"^7^^^  '^^ 
generally  speaking,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  result  of  the 
oases    that  the   jury,  in  considering  whether  the  sale  was 
justified,  must  look  mainly  (if  not  exclusively)  to  the  state  of 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  sale.     **  The  question  is  not 
whether   by   possibility,  if    a   different    conduct    had    been 
pursued  by  the  master,  the  ship  might  not  eventually  have 
been  saved,  but  whether,  exercising  the  best  discretion  he 
could  on  the  subject-matter,  he  was  not  justified  in  selling, 
without  entering  into  a  nice  and  minute  calculation  "  (^). 

The  same  doctrine  was  held  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  thus  stated  with  admirable  clearness  by  Story,  J. :  "  In 
the  case  of  a  sale  of  ship  and  cargo  by  the  master,  which  can 
only  be  justified  by  urgent  necessity,  if  such  necessity  does 
apparently  exist  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  I  conceive  that 
the  master  will  be  justified,  although  subsequent  events  may 
show  that  a  different  course  might  have  been  attended  with 
success  "  {y). 

(«)  Doyle  r.  Dallas  (1831),  1  Mood.  v.  Cairuthers  (1819),  2  Stark.  672. 
&  Rob.  48.     In  this  case  there  was  (y)    Per  Story,   J.,   in  The  Ship 

no  effectual  notice  of  abandonment.  Fortitude   (1838),   cited  2  Phillips, 

Gardner  r.  Salvador  (1831),  1  Mood.  s.    1524.     See    also,    to    the    same 

&Rob.  116;  Domett  r.  Young  (1»33),  effect,  the  remarks  of  Kent,  C.  J., 

I  C.  &  M.  465 ;  and  Knight  v.  Faith  in    Fontaine  v.   Phoenix    Ins.    Go. 

(1850),  15  Q.  B.  649,  are  to  a  similar  (1814),  11  Johns.  293  ;  cited  2  Phil- 

effect.  lips,  s.  1577. 

(x)  PerAbbottyO.  J.yinRobertaou 
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Sect.  1122. 

If  the  Bale 
was  other- 
wise justifi- 
able, it  makes 
no  differeDce 
as  to  the  right 
to  recover  for 
a  total  loss, 
whether  it  was 
by  the  master 
or  owner. 


It  further  appears  from  the  older  authorities  (when  the 
point  was  of  importance)  that,  as  between  the  assured  and  the 
underwriter,  if  the  sale  was  otherwise  justifiable,  it  made  no 
difference  whether  it  were  conducted  by  the  master  alone, 
where  the  assured  had  no  agent,  or  by  the  master,  with  the 
sanction  and  attendance  of  one  of  the  part  owners  as  agent 
for  the  rest  (2),  or  even  by  the  assured  himself,  being  both 
master  and  owner  and  also  plaintiff  in  the  action  (a),  '*  on 
the  broad  ground,"  says  Dallas,  C.  J.,  "  of  a  power  to  act  on 
a  sudden  emergency,  to  save  as  much  as  could  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin,  whether  it  be  the  owner  or  captain  will  make 
no  difference,  if  the  oircimistances  justified  the  selling  and 
the  sale  was  honestly  and  fairly  conducted  "  {b). 


Sale  not  neces- 
sary to  con- 
stitute a 
totalloss. 


Rule  of 
English  law : 
constructive 
total  loss 
where  cost  of 
repairs  would 
exceed  the  re- 
paired value. 


1123.  In  the  cases  hitherto  noticed  a  sale.,  whether  by  the 
master  or  by  the  owner,  who  is  also  plaintiff  in  the  action, 
had  in  fact  taken  place  before  notice  of  abandonment  and 
claim  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  sale  itself  which  creates  the 
total  loss,  but  the  ship's  being  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  to 
justify  a  sale ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  although  no  sale 
may  have  intervened,  yet  if  the  state  of  the  ship  be  such  as 
would  have  justified  a  prudent  owner,  if  uninsured,  in  the 
exercise  pf  a  sound  discretion,  to  sell  rather  than  to  repair, 
from  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  cost  of  repairs  would 
exceed  the  repaired  value,  this  is  a  constructive  total  loss  (c). 

The  rule  of  law,  in  fact,  is  clearly  settled,  as  stated  by 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  "  that  where  the  damage  to  the  ship  is  so  great 
from  the  perils  insured  against,  as  that  the  owner  cannot  put 
her  in  a  state  of  repair  necessary  for  pursuing  the  voyage 
insured,  except  at  an  expense  greater  than  the  value  of  the 


{z)  As  in  Idle  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1819),  3  Moore,  116  ;  8  Taunt. 
756. 

(a)  As  in  Green  v.  Royal  Ex(^. 
Aps.  Co.  (1815),  1  Marsh.  R.  447 ; 
6  Taunt.  68  ;  and  in  Doyle  v.  Dallas 
(1831),    1   Mood.   &   Rob.  48.      In 


Knight  r.  Faith  (18.50),  15  Q.  B. 
649,  the  sale  was  by  the  master,  who 
was  also  a  part  owner. 

{b)  Per  Dallas,  C.  J.,  3  Moore,  148. 

{e)  Allen  r.  Sugrue  (1828),  8  B.  & 
Cr.  661 ;  3  Mann.  &  Ryl.  9  ;  Youngs 
V,  Turing  (1841),  2  M.  &  Gr.  593, 
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ship,  he  is  not  bound  to  incur  that  expense,  but  is  at  liberty  Sect.  1193. 
to  abandon  and  treat  the  loss  as  a  total  loss"  (d).  And  to 
the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Lord  Watson  in  a  recent 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords  (e),  as  follows :  "  The  test,  as  I 
nnderstand  it,  is  simply  this :  that  in  order  to  instruct  a  total 
constructive  loss,  at  the  date  to  which  the  inquiry  relates,  it 
must  be  shown  that  a  shipowner  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
uninsured  would  not  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  raising  and 
repairing  the  vessel,  but  woidd  have  left  her  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  because  her  market  value  (/)  when  raised  and  re- 
pcdred  would  probably  be  less  than  the  cost  of  restoration  and 
repair  (g).  That,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  test  as  explained  by 
the  consulted  Judges  and  accepted  by  this  House  in  Living  v. 
Manning ''(A).  And  it  is  now  declared  by  the  Marine  In- 
surance Act,  that  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  of  ship 
"  where  she  is  so  damaged  .  .  .  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage  woidd  exceed  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired"  (t). 

1124.  A  question  over  which  there  was  much  controversy  Controversy 
before  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  came  into  force  is,  whether  ^g  value^of' 
or  not,  where  a  vessel  has  been  damaged,  her  owner,  in  con-  ^^^  ^  ^os* 
sidering  whether  he  could  make  out  a  claim  for  a  constructive 
total  loss,  was  entitled  to  add  to  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage  the  value  of  the  damaged  vessel  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  value  of  the  wreck,  and  to  maintain  his 
claim  for  a  constructive  total  loss  by  proving  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  two  sums  would  exceed  the  value  of  the  ship 
when  repaired.     Thus,  suppose  the  value  of  the  vessel  in  her 
damaged  condition  to  be  2,000/.,  the  cost  of  repairing  her 

(d)  In  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1843),  average  expenditure  by  way  of  sal- 

6  M.  &  Gr.  810.  vage,  or  otherwise  incurred  with  this 

(<?)  Sailing  Ship  Blairmore  Co.  v.  object.     Kemp  v.   Halliday   (1866), 

Macredie,  [1898]  App.  Cas.  at  p.  603.  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  620  ;  infra,  }  1125. 

English  and    Scottish  law  are   the  .      (A)  (1847),  1  H.  L.  Cas.  287. 

same  on  this  point.     Ibid.  (i)  Sect.  60,  sub-s.  (2)  (ii).     The 

(/)  As  to  market  value,  however,  sub-section  proceeds  to  indicate  what 

see  Ghrainger   v.  Martin   (1862).   31  expenses  may  and  may  not  betaken 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  186;  infra,  §  1135.  into  account  in  estimating  the  cost 

{ff)  Including,  of  course,  general  of  repairs.    See  aw^,  }  1091. 

A. — VOL.  XI.  4  8 
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Sect.  1124. 


Must  the 
value  of  the 
wreck  be 
taken  into 
account? 


Effect  of  Mar, 
Ins.  Act  on 
question  as  to 
including 
value  of 
wreck. 


10,000/.,  and  the  repaired  value  11,000/., — is  the  figure  with 
which  this  11,000/.  is  to  be  compared  10,000/.,  or  is  it 
12,000/.  P  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  oonstmetive  total 
loss,  in  the  latter  there  is. 

In  a  case  which  was  determined  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  but  independently  thereof,  as  the  loss  occurred  before 
the  Act  came  into  force,  the  House  of  Lords  (k)  decided  that 
a  shipowner  is  entitled  to  add  the  value  of  the  wreck  to  the 
cost  of  repairs,  and  that  it  is  the  aggregate  sum  which  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  repaired  value.  This  decision,  being 
of  the  highest  tribunal,  must  be  taken  to  have  definitively 
settled  the  controversy  on  the  question  what  was  the  law 
independently  of  the  recent  legislation. 

But  a  difficult  question  now  arises.  In  cases  to  which  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act  applies,  has  the  value  of  the  wreck  to 
be  taken  into  account,  or  has  it  not  P  There  are  weighty 
arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  support  of  either  view. 

In  support  of  the  negative  view,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Act  professes  to  codify  the  law,  and  that  what  Par- 
liament must  have  had  in  mind  was  the  state  of  the  law  as 
it  was  generally  believed  to  be  in  1906,  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  Now,  the  ruling  case  at  that  time  was  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  of  the  year  1903  (/),  which  decided 
that  the  value  of  the  wreck  was  not  an  item  for  consideration. 
It  is  suggested  that  Parliament  must  be  taken  to  have 
intended  to  give  the  force  of  legislation  to  this  decifiion. 

Secondly,  the  wording  of  the  material  provision  of  sect.  60, 
sub-sect.  2  of  the  Act  (w),  declaring  that  there  is  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  when  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  would 
exceed  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired,  implies  at  least 
that  there  is  no  such  loss  under  any  less  stringent  conditions. 


(Ar)  Macbeth  &  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Mari- 
time Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  [1908] 
A.  C.  144,  overruling  Angel  v.  Mer- 
chants* Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  infra.  The 
present  editors  in  the  seventh  edition 
of  this  work  submitted  that  the  view 


recently  established  by  the  House  of 
Lords  was  founded  neither  on  prin- 
ciple nor  on  authority. 

(I)  Angel  V,  Merchants'  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  811. 

(m)  Ante,  i  1091. 
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If  other  items  than  those   mentioned   may  be  taken   into   Sect.  1124. 

account,  the  provision  appears  to  be  illusory.    It  is  also  to  be 

noticed  that  the  next  paragraph  of  the  sub-section  shows  what 

matters  should  be  taken  into  consideration  "  in  estimating  the 

cost  of  repairs/'  as  if  it  were  the  cost  of  repairs  alone  which 

was  contemplated. 

In  support  of  the  contrary  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
sub-section  does  not  declare  that  there  can  never  be  a  con- 
structive total  loss  when  the  cost  of  the  repairs  falls  short  of 
the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired,  and  that  it  is  at  least 
consistent  with  the  wording  that  other  matters,  such  as  the 
value  of  the  wreck,  may  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion which  the  prudent  iminsured  owner  is  supposed  to  engage 
upon.  Another  argument  in  support  of  this  view  is  that  the 
words  "  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  '*  in  the  Act  are  them- 
selves capable  of  including  the  cost  of  the  wreck,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  value  of  the  damaged  ship  itself,  upon  which 
the  repairs  are  to  be  done,  is  itself  an  item  in  the  cost  of 
such  repairs, — on  the  ground,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord 
Collins  {n),  who  seems  to  have  taken  this  view,  that  the 
vessel  is  herself  "  a  necessary  factor  in  the  formation  of  the 
repaired  ship  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into  being." 
Nevertheless,  the  editors  submit  that  to  say  that  the  "  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage"  to  a  ship  includes  her  value  in 
her  damaged  state  is  to  attribute  to  a  very  simple  expression 
a  meaning  which  in  ordinary  language  it  is  incapable  of 
bearing.  In  view,  however,  of  the  meaning  which  seems 
to  have  been  attributed  by  Lord  Collins  to  the  expression 
"cost  of  restoration  and  repair"  when  used  in  decisions 
independent  of  the  Act,  it  may  well  be  urged  that  to  the 
similar  expression  used  in  the  Act  a  similar  meaning  shoidd 
be  attached. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lord  Lorebum,  L.  C,  and  Lord 
Collins  (o)  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  careful  to  say  that  the 

(»)  [1908]  A.  0.  at  p.  157.  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  such 

(o)   Lord    Bobertson^s    judgment      limitation  to  the  rule. 

482 
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Sect.  1124.  rule  as  to  inoluding  the  value  of  the  damaged  ship  can  only 
apply  "  where  there  has  been  a  wreck  or  something  equivalent 
to  a  wreck" {p),  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  "the  break-up 
value  only  of  the  wreck  that  can  be  introduced  into  the 
calculation"  (g).     Whether  or  not,  assuming  the  test  to  be 
simply  the  conduct  of  the  imaginary  "prudent  uninsured 
owner,"  such  a  limitation  can  be  logically  justified,  is  not  a 
matter  which  it  is  now  relevant  to  consider.     But  no  doubt 
the  same  limitation  to  the  rule  will  be  applied  in  the  future, 
if  it  be  held  that  the  words  of  the  Act  are  to  be  construed  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


Should  pend- 
ing freight 
be  taken  into 
account  ? 


1125.  In  estimating  "  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired," 
Messrs.  Lowndes  (r),  Gow(«),  and  McArthur  (^)  are  all  of 
opinion  that  any  pending  freight  must  be  taken  into  account, 
so  that  if  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  is  under  bene- 
ficial engagements,  her  value  must  be  considered  to  be  by  so 
much  enhanced.  This  view,  which  the  editors  contested  in 
the  previous  edition  of  this  work,  may  perhaps  have  received 
additional  support  owing  to  the  recent  adoption  by  the  House 
of  Lords  (w)  of  the  "  prudent  uninsured  owner  "  principle  in 
its  entirety.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  value  of 
the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  is  not  her  value 
before  the  casualty,  but  her  value  at  the  date  when  the  repairs 
are  completed.  In  most  cases  the  delay  necessarily  incurred 
in  effecting  the  repairs  of  a  wrecked  vessel  would  probably 
render  the  vessel  imable  to  fulfil  her  engagements  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
enhancement  of  her  value  after  the  casualty  by  reason  of 
such  engagements.  And  even  apart  from  this  consideration, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  value  of  a  ship,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  the  Act,  is  simply  her  value  as  a  chattel, 
and  is  not  affected  by  contracts  for  her  employment  into 
which  her  owners  may  have  entered. 


(/>)  Per  Lord  Lorebum,  L.  C,  at 
p.  148. 

{g)  Per  Lord  OoUins  at  p.  152. 
(r)  Ins.  8.  136. 


(*)  Ins.  p.  160. 
(0  Ins.  pp.  148,  149. 
{u)  In  Macbeth  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co., 
Ltd.,  ubi  supra. 
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The  fact  that  some  of  the  cost  of  repairs  or  of  conditioning  Sect.  1125. 
may  be  ultimately  recoverable  by  the  owners  of  the  interest  Or  liability  of 
insured  from  the  owners  of  other  interests  in  general  average,  ^  contribute? 
or  otherwise,  is  irrelevant  to  any  question  of  constructive  total 
loss.  If,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  repairing  a  ship  will  be 
10,000/.,  and  her  repaired  value  will  only  be  9,000/.,  this  is  a 
case  of  constructive  total  loss,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
half  the  cost  of  the  repairs  may  be  eventually  recoverable 
from  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  The  final  incidence  of  such 
expenses  shoidd  no  more  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
case  suggested,  than  in  a  case  where  they  are  recoverable 
from  a  wrongdoer.  But  it  coidd  not  be  contended  that  a 
vessel  which  has  been  damaged  by  a  collision  is  any  the  less 
a  constructive  total  loss,  because  the  cost  of  repairing  her  is 
recoverable  by  way  of  damages  from  the  owners  of  another 
ship,  by  the  negligent  navigation  of  which  the  collision  was 
occasioned.  And  in  accordance  with  this  reasoning  it  is  now 
declared  by  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  {x)  that  "  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  repairs,  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of 
general  average  contributions  to  those  repairs  payable  by 
other  interests.*' 

Further,  it  is  provided  by  the  Act  (y)  that  "  account  is  to  Where  opera- 
be  taken  of  the  expense  of  future  salvage  operations  (z)  and  recovery  of 
of  any  future  general  average  contributions  to  which  the  ^'^p^'^^ 
ship  would  be  liable  if  repaired.''     For  example,  if  the  ship 
is  stranded  or  sunk,  with  cargo  on  board,  and  the  operations 
to  recover  her  are  applicable  equally  to  the  cargo,  so  that  the 
expense  becomes  general  average,  that  proportion  of  it  which 
falls  to  the  account  of  ship  is  to  be  considered,  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  recovery  and  repairs  of  ship.     Siniilarly,  the  pro- 
portion falling  to  the  amount  of  cargo  or  of  freight  would 
have  to  be  considered,  in  case  of  a  claim  for  a  constructive 
total  loss  on  either  of  those  interests  (a). 

{z)    S.    60,    Bub-8.   (2)    (ii),   antef  Bhip*s  liability  in  respeot  thereof: 

J  1091.  see  Kemp  v.  Halliday,  infra. 

(y)  Ilnd.  (a)  Kemp  v,  HaUiday  (1866),  34 

(«)  To  the  extent,  that  is,  of  the  L.  J.  Q.  B.  233 ;  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  520 
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Sect.  1126.       1126.  It  has  been  recently  decided  that  when  onoe  the  state 
Assured,  after  of  faots  contemplated  by  this  rule  is  established,  the  assured 
haa^  vert^  '  ^^  *  right  to  abandon  and  recover  for  a  total  loss,  and  that 
co^er^rtotal  ^^®  right  cannot  be  divested  by  any  action  voluntarily  taken 
loss  which       in  their  ovrn  interest  by  the  underwriters  (6).     The  facts  of 
cannot  defeat,  the  case  Were  that  a  ship  insured  under  a  valued  policy  sank 
in  deep  water,  and  the  underwriters,  after  receiving  notice  of 
abandonment,  by  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  succeeded 
before  action  brought  in  raising  the  vessel.     Having  done  so, 
they  claimed  that  they  were  only  liable  for  a  partial   loss, 
inasmuch  as  the  vessel  was  repairable  by  the  expenditure  of 
less  money  than  her  total  value.     The  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, declined  to  adopt  this  view.   Lord   Halsbury,  L.   C, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  doctrine  whereby  restora- 
tion before  action  brought  defeats  a  claim  for  constructive 
total  loss,  applies  only  to  cases  of  capture  and  the  Uke,  and 
not  to  cases  where  a  ship  goes  to  the  bottom.     The  ratio 
decidendi,  however,  of  the  other  members  of  the  Court  (Lords 
Watson,  Herschell,  and  Shand)  was,  that  to  allow  insurers  to 
"  avoid  their  liability  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss  by  their 
intervening  gratuitously  and  taking  upon  themselves  part  of 
the  expenses  which,  pnmA  facie,  fall  on  the  assured,  and  would 
othei'wise  have  been  taken  into  account  in  estimating  whether 
there  has  been  such  a  total  loss,"  would  be  a  contravention  of 
"  the  rule  of  law  applicable  to  contracts,  whereby  neither  of 
the  parties  can  by  his  own  act  or  default  defeat  the  obligations 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  fulfil  "  {c). 

Questions  as  1127.  Upon  the  true  construction  of  the  rule  several  ques- 
construction  tious  have  arisen  which  may,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  dis- 
of  the  rule  as    cussed  under  the  three  foUowina:  heads  :  — 

to  construe-  °      ^ 

tive  total  loss        1.  Of  what  nature  are  the  repairs,  the  cost  of  which  is  to 

by  comparison 

(Ex.  Gh  ).     As  to  American  law,  of.  similarly  held  by  the  highest  autho- 

2  Phillips,  8.  1546.  rity  in  the   United  Statee  (against 

{b)  See  also  §  1097a,  ante,  some  previous  decisions  of  the  State 

(c)  Sailing  Ship  Blairmore  Co.  r.  Courts).     Peele  v.  Merchants*  Ina. 

Macredie,  [1898]  App  Cas.  per  Lord  Co.    (1822),   3   Mason,   27.       Cf.   2 

Watson,   at  p.    607.      It  has  been  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1557. 
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exceed  the  ship's  value  P     2.  How  is  the  cost  of  repair  to  be   Sect.  1127. 
estimated  ?     3.  What  is  that  value  of  the  ship  with  which  of  cost  of 
such  cost  is  to  be  compared  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  J^^a^* 
whether  the  loss  is  constructively  total  P  value. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  repairs  alluded  to  in  the  The  repairs 

_  ,  ,  _      alluded  to  in 

rule.     It  is  now  clearly  settled  that  these  repairs  are  not  to  be  the  rule  need 

such  complete  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  ship  ^ remiCite^ 

to  carry  on  the  same  cargo,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the 

to  enable  her  to  keep  the  sea,  as  a  ship,  again  (d) — in  fact,  to  on  her  cargo, 

render  her  navigable  and  capable  of  being  carried  on,  either  sail  home. 

in  ballast  or  with  any  kind  of  cargo,  to  her  port  of  original 

destination.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  Eeid  v.  Darby,  where  it  Reid  v. 

appeared  that  the  ship  had  been  sold  abroad  under  a  Vice-         ^' 

Admiralty  decree,  upon  a  report  of  surveyors  certifying  that 

the  ship  was  totally  unfit  to  proceed  with  her  cargo  to  her 

port  of  destination,  and  that  the  expense  of  such  repairs  as 

would  enable  her  to  do  so  would  exceed  her  value  when 

repaired.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  in  reference  to  this  part 

of  the  case,  "  it  is  not  found  that  the  ship  was  not  navigable, 

but  only  that  she  was  not  capable  of  being  navigated  home 

with  her  then  cargo"  (e).    The  same  circumstance,  as  we  have  Dovle  v. 

already  seen,  has  been  held  by  Lord  Tenterden  not  to  justify 

the  sale,  on  the  ground  that  the  underwriters  indemnify  only 

against  the  loss  of  the  ship,  not  of  the  voyage,  and  the  loss  of 

the  voyage,  therefore,  cannot  make  a  constructive  total  loss  of 

the  ship  (/). 

1128.  Secondly,  as  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the  cost  of  The  cost  of 

.,.,.,.  ,   repairs  must 

repairs,  various  questions  have  ansen  both  in  this  country  and  be  calculated 
the  United  States.     It  may  be  taken  as  a  settled  rule  in  this  to  allThe^S-^ 

{d)  So  Amould,  2nd  ed.  p.  1107.  case,  however,  was  not  one  of  con- 
But  see  the  direction  of  Kennedy,  J.,  structive  total  loss, 
to  the  jury  in  North  Atlantic  S.8.  Co.  {e)  Reid  v.  Darby  (1808),  10  East, 
V,  Burr  (1904),  9  Com.  Cas.  164,  and  143. 

the  judgment  of  the  same  learned  (/)  Doyle  t^.  Dallas  (1831),  1  Mood. 

Judge  in  Agenoria  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.  v,  &  Bob.  48.     Cf.  Thompson  v.  Colvin 

Merchants'    Mar.    Ins.    Co.,    Ltd.  (1830),  LI.  &  Wels.  140. 
(1903),  8  Com.  Cas.  212.    The  latter 
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cumstances 
attendinf^  the 
ship  at  the 
time  and 
place  of  the 
casualty. 


Sect.  1128.  country,  that  he  cost  of  repairs  is  to  be  calculated  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  ship  at  the  place 
and  time  of  the  casualty— i.^.,  the  question  is,  what  would  it 
have  cost  to  repair  the  ship  where  she  lies  P  Thus,  where  a 
ship  was  sold  at  a  port  where  great  diflBculty  existed  in 
obtaining  materials,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  peculiarly 
unfavoiurable  for  repairs.  Lord  Tenterden  told  the  jury  to 
take  both  these  circumstances  into  their  estimation  in  con- 
sidering whether  the  probable  cost  of  repairs  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  sale  (g). 

So  where  a  Dutch  ship,  stranded  on  the  Goodwins,  and 
brought  into  the  port  of  London,  would  not  sell  in  England 
for  so  much  as  it  would  cost  to  repair  her  here,  owing  to  her 
being  a  foreign  ship ;  nor  in  Holland,  for  so  much  as  it  would 
cost  to  repair  her  there,  owing  to  a  usage  there  not  to  em- 
ploy stranded  ships  again ;  it  was  held  that  the  jury  were 
rightly  directed  to  take  all  these  facts  into  their  considera- 
tion (h). 


Estimated 
cost  of  tem- 
porary and 
complete 
repairs  may 
be  added 
together  in 
estimating 
the  cost. 


Expenses  of 
releasing  ship 
from  peril, 


1129.  If  the  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  the 
casualty  or  at  a  port  of  refuge  be  such  as  to  make  temporary 
repairs  necessary  in  order  to  enable  her  to  proceed  to  sea — ^it 
being  impossible  to  effect  complete  repairs  on  the  spot — ^the 
owner  is  entitled  to  add  together  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
temporary  and  complete  repairs,  and  to  give  notice  of  abandon- 
ment if  the  aggregate  would  exceed  the  value  when  repaired  {i) , 

Whenever,  in  order  to  render  the  ship  navigable,  it  would 
be  necessary,  not  only  to  repair  her,  but  also,  as  a  preparatory 


(^)  Thompson  v.  Colvin  (1830), 
LI.  &  Wels.  140.  See  also  Read  v, 
Bouham  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  Bing. 
147  ;  Morris  v.  Robinson  (1824),  3 
B.  &  Cr.  196;  6  D.  &  Ryl.  35; 
Cannan  r.  Meabum  (1823),  1  Bing. 
243  ;  8  Moore,  127  ;  Somes  v.  Sugrue 
(1830),  4  C.  &  P.  274. 

(A)  Young  t'.  Turing  (1841),  2  M. 
&  Gr.  693 :  2  Scott,  N.  R.  762. 

(i)  So  held  in  the  United  States, 


where  the  aggreg^ate  cost  of  both 
repairs  exceeds  half  the  value.  See 
cases,  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1641,  1648. 
The  passage  in  Phillips  appears  to 
have  been  misunderstood  in  former 
editions  of  this  work,  and  was  quoted 
in  support  of  a  proposition  which  the 
present  editors  are  not  disposed  to 
accept.  See  2nd  ed.  p.  1108 ;  6th  ed. 
p.  1047. 
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step,  to  incur  expense  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her  off   Sect.  1129. 

rooks,  or  weighing  her  up,  it  seems  clear  that  the  estimated  preparatory 

expense  of  so  doing  ought  to  be  added  to  the  estimated  cost  miS^'adSed 

of  the  subsequent  repairs,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  ^  *h®  expense 

,  of  ihe  repairs, 

sale  was  a  justifiable  measure  and   the  loss  constructively 

total  (k). 

The  whole  estimated  expense,  in  fact,  of  so  treating  the 
ship  as  to  make  her  fit  to  navigate  the  seas  again  is  that 
which  a  prudent  owner,  if  uninsured,  would  take  into  his 
consideration  in  making  up  his  mind  whether  to  sell  or  repair, 
and  must  therefore  be  included  in  "the  cost  of  repairs," 
as  that  phrase  is  employed  in  the  rule  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

In  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  repairs,  no  deduction  is  One-third  new 
to  be  made  of  one-third  new  for  old.     This  rule,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
in  accordance  with  the    opinion  of   Story,  J.  (/),  and  was  ^/^^j^f^ 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (w),  has  repairs, 
been  recently  established  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (n)  in  this 
country.     It  appears  to  follow,  in  principle,  as  a  consequence 
from  the  test  of  constructive  total  loss — ^viz.,  that  the  point  to 
be  considered  is  whether  a  prudent  owner,  if  uninsured,  would 
sell  rather  than  repair,  from  a  calculation  that  the  cost  of 
repairs  would  exceed  the  repaired  value.     This  clearly  implies 
that  all  considerations  as  to  the  cost  of  repairs  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded, which  have  reference  to  the  sum  they  would  cost  an 
owner,  if  insured. 

1130.  Another  question  has  been  raised,  both  in  the  United  ^^the  expense 
States  and  in  this  country,  viz.,  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  as  the  old  and 

(*)  See  the  previous  cases,  espe-  Co.  (1838),  12  Peters,  S.  0.  R.  399. 

ciaUy  Mount  v.   Harrison  (1827),  4  Phimpe,inhis3rded.  (vol.ii.s.l643), 

Bing.  388 ;  Doyle  v,  Dallas  (1831),  takes  the  same  view;  in  his  2nd  ed. 

1   Mood.    &  Rob.   48 ;    Ghirdner    v.  (vol.  ii.  s.  278),  he  had  opposed  it. 

Salvador  (1831),  ibid.  116;  S.  L.  in  So  2  Parsons,  p.  129. 
the  United  States.    See  Bradlie  v.  («)  In  Henderson  v,   Shankland, 

Maryland  Ins.  Co.  (1838),  12  Peters,  [1896]  1  Q.  B.  525.     It  may,  hoV- 

8.  C.  R.  400.  ever,  be  doubted  whether  the  Court 

(I)  In  Peele  v.  Merchants*  Ins.  Co.  decided  correctly  in  applying  the  rule 

(1822),  3  Mason,  27.  to  a  case  of  general  average.     See 

(m)  In  Bradlie  v,  Maryland  Ins.  ante,  {  1026. 
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Sect.  1130.  old  and  decayed  ship,  the  jury,  in  estimating  the  probable 
decayed  state  oost  of  repairs  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
may  have^  exceed  the  repaired  value,  are  to  be  directed  to  exclude  from 
rendered  their  estimate  the  oost  of  all  such  repairs  as  the  decayed  state 

of  the  ship  may  have  rendered  necessary. 

The  better  opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  the  law  as 
settled  in  this  country  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  necessity 
of  the  repairs  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  perils  insured 
against,  and  the  ship  is  shown  or  admitted  to  have  been  sea- 
worthy when  she  sailed,  the  jury  need  not  be  told  to  exclude 
the  expense  of  such  repairs  from  their  estimate,  since,  but  for 
the  casualty  which  caused  the  loss,  the  decayed  parts  of  the 
ship  might  have  been  strong  enough  for  the  voyage. 

The  point  in  our  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  first 
raised,  but  not  disposed  of,  in  the  case  of  Thompson  r. 
Colvin  (o).  It  arose  again  in  the  following  case  : — ^A  ship, 
which  was  admitted  to  be  seaworthy  by  a  clause  in  the  policy, 
in  the  course  of  her  homeward  voyage  from  China  to  London 
was  so  much  damaged  by  a  violent  hurricane,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Mauritius ;  and  there  it  appeared  that, 
from  the  damage  caused  by  the  storm  and  the  old  and 
decayed  state  of  the  ship,  she  was  not  worth  repairing.  But 
for  the  storm,  however,  the  decayed  state  of  the  ship  would 
not  have  prevented  her  from  performing  her  voyage  in 
safety.  The  assured,  who  had  given  due  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, claimed  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  Erie,  J.,  left 
to  the  jury  the  question  "  whether  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage  arising  from  the  perils  insured  against  would  have 
been  greater  than  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired," 
directing  them,  if  they  thought  so,  to  find  for  the  plaintifp. 
The  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiff  as  for  a  total  loss,  a 
new  trial  was  moved  for,  on  the  ground  that  they  should 
have  been  told  that,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs,  they 
ought  to  exclude  from  their  consideration  all  such  repairs  as 
were  made  necessary  by  the  decayed  state  of  some  parts  of 

(o)  (1830),  LI.  &  Welfl.  140. 
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the  ship.     The  Court,  however,  after  argument,  refused  the  Sect.  1180. 

mle,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  had  been  told  to  consider 

the  damage  done  by  the  perils  insured  against  as  the  matter 

on  which  their  estimate  should   be  founded.     They  added, 

moreover,  that  on  a   careful   examination   of   the    evidence 

they  thought  no  repairs  were  included  in  the  estimate  except 

such  as  were  fairly  referable  to  perils  of  the  seas  {p), 

1131.  The  doctrine  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject  Doctrine  in 
appears  to  agree  with  our  own,  and  may  be  shortly  stated  to  states  as  to 
be  that,  if  the  ship  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  when  she        V^^^- 
sailed,  and  repairs  have  been  rendered  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  by  the  perils  insured  against,  the  increased 
expense  of  making  such  repairs,  arising  from  the  old  or 
decayed  state  of  the  ship,  is  not  to  be  deducted  in  calculating 
whether  the  cost  of  repairing  will  exceed  the  ship's  value 
when  repaired  (or,  as  the  rule  is  in  the  United  States,  half 
the  repaired  value). 

Thus,  in  one  American  case,  Livingston,  J.,  remarked, 
"  I  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  if  the  old  injuries  (arising, 
in  the  particular  case,  from  the  ship's  bottom  being  worm- 
eaten  when  she  sailed)  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  ship 
innavigable  (unseaworthy),  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  on 
that  account  from  the  cost  of  repair"  (q).  And  in  another 
case  the  Court  said  that  the  objection  could  be  made  only  in 
reference  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage  (r) ;  in  a  third  case  the  rule  is  stated  to 
be,  "  that  in  case  an  injury  is  received  by  an  old  and  decayed 
vessel  which,  independent  of  the  accident,  might  have  run 
some  time ;  if  the  repairs  cannot  be  put  on  her  so  that  the 
unsound  part  can  be  used  as  formerly,  without  an  expense 
equal  to  one-half  her  value  (in  our  law  it  would  be  exceeding 
her  value  when  repaired),  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  injury 

{p)   PhiUips  V.  Naime  (1847),  4  s.  1547. 
0.  B.  343  ;  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  194.  (r)  Depau  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1825), 

{q)  In  Depeyster  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  6  Cowen,  63. 
(1804),   2   Caines,   86  ;    2    PhiUips, 
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Sect.  1181.  which  the  underwriters  are  obKged  to  make  good  is  the  cause 
of  the  decayed  parte  requiring  repairs,  that  then  the  assured 
may  abandon ;  but  if  repairing  the  injury,  which  has  arisen 
)m  one  of  the  perils  insured  against,  will  replace  her  in  the 
ne  situation  she  was  in  before,  no  matter  how  unsound  all 
r  other  parts  may  be,  then  the  insured  shall  not  have  this 
fht,  for  all  that  they  can  ask  is  that  the  ship  may  be  placed 
statu  quo^^  (s). 

1132.  The  rule,  therefore,  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  this  : 
the  ship  was  seaworthy  when  she  sailed,  the  assured  may 

EindoD  and  recover  for  a  total  loss  wherever,  by  the  perils 
lured  against^  the  ship  is  so  damaged  that  she  cannot  be 
idered  navigable  again,  except  at  a  cost  greater  than  her 
)aired  value ;  and  in  estimating  such  cost  no  deduction  is 
be  made  for  the  increased  expense  of  repairs,  arising  from 
p  age  or  state  of  decay.     If,  however,  she  can  be  repaired 
as  to  keep  the  sea  at  a  less  cost  than  her  repaired  value, 
3  assured  cannot  elect  to  abandon  merely  because,  owing  to 
p  decayed  condition,  the  expenses  of  complete  repairs  would 
greater  than  this  {t), 

1133.  The  third  question  relates  to  the  value  of  the  ship, 
th  which  the  cost  of  repairs  is  to  be  compared.  In  open 
iicies  it  was  never  doubted  that  by  these  words  were  meant 
)  real  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired.  It  was,  however, 
'  some  time  a  litigated  question  in  English  law  whether 
)  standard  of  comparison  was  the  same  in  valued  policies, 
is  now  conclusively  decided  that  it  is,  and  is  so  expressly 
)vided  by  the  recent  Act  {u). 

The  point  first  arose  distinctly  in  Allen  t?.  Sugrue  (a;),  and 

t)    Per    Porter,   J. ,   in   Hyde   r.  vides,  the  value  fixed  by  the  policy 

dsiana  State  Ins.  Go.  (1824),  2  is  not  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of 

rtin  (N.S.)  410;  2  Phillips, s.  1547.  determining  whether  there  has  been 

')    See,    however,   anU^   §    1127,  a  constructive  total  loss." 
3  {d).  {x)  Allen  V.  Sugrue  (1828),  8  B.  & 

0  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  27,  sub-s.  (4) :  Cr.  661  ;  3  M.  &  Ryl.  9  ;  -S.  (7.  at 

nless  the  policy  otherwise  pro-  N.  P.,  Dans.  &  U.  188. 
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subsequently  in  Toung  v.  Turing  (y).     It  was  finally  decided   Sect.  1188. 
ty  the  House  of  Lords  in  Irving  i\  Manning  (a).     In  that  The  real 
case  the  cost  of  repairs  would  have  been  10,600/.,  and  the  ^p®Xn  *" 
marketable  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired  would  only  have  repaired  is  the 
been  9,000/. ;  she  was,  however,  valued  in   the   policy   at  not  the  value 
17,500/.     The  opinion  of  the  Judges  on  the  point,  whether  ^    ®.^  ^' 
the  owners,  who  had  given  notice  of  abandonment,  could  Irving, 
recover  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance,  viz.,  17,500/.,  as  for 
a  total  loss,  having  been  requested  by  their  Lordships,  was 
delivered  by  Patteson,  J.     After  stating  that,  had  this  been 
the  case  of  an  open  policy,  the  assured  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss — the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence — his  Lordship 
proceeds  as  follows :  — 

"  What  difference,  then,  is  there  from  the  circumstance  that  The  valuation 

onlv  settles 

the  policy  is  a  valued  policy  P  By  the  terms  of  it  *  the  ship,  the  amount 
&c.,  for  as  much  as  concerns  the  assured,  by  agreement  between  ^denvritere. 
the  assured  and  assurers,  are  and  shall  be  rated  and  valued  at 
17,500/.,*  and  the  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  Do  they,  as  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff  in  error 
(the  underwriters),  amount  to  an  agreement  that,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  voyage,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  a  total  loss  or  not,  the  ship 
should  be  taken  to  be  of  that  value,  so  that  when  a  question 
arises  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  repair,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  vessel  would  be  worth  that  sum  when 
repaired ;  or  do  they  mean  only  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  assured, 
when  the  loss  has  happened,  the  value  shall  be  taken  to  be 
the  sum  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  the  quantum 
of  the  assured's  interest?  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  meaning;  and  this  is  consistent  with  the 
language  of  the  policy,  and  with  every  case  that  has  been 
decided  upon  valued  policies.''     His   Lordship  then,  after 

(y)  Tonng  v.  Turing  (1841),  2  M.       0.  B.  168 ;  2  C.  B.  784 ;  1  H.  L. 
&  Gr.  693  ;  2  Scott,  N.  R.  752.  Gas.  817. 

(«)   Irving  V,  Maiming  (1847),  1 
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Beet.  1188. 


Indetermin- 
in^  the  qofis- 
tion  whether 
theloBs  be 
total  or 
partial,  the 
policy  i«  con- 
sidered as 
altogether 
out  of  the 
question. 


A  policy  of 
insurance  is 
not  a  perfect 
contract  of 
indemnity. 


taldng  a  view  of  the  cases  cited  in  argument,  especially  Allen 
V.  Sugrue   and  Toung  r.  Turing,  thus   continued:    "The 
principle  laid    down  in  these  latter  oases  is  this— that  the 
question  of  loss,  whether  total  or  partial,  is  to  he  determined 
just  as  if  there  were  no  policy  at  all,  and  the  established  mode 
of  putting  the  question,  when  there  has  been  what  is  perhaps 
improperly  called  a  constructive  total  loss  of  a  ship,  is  to 
consider  the  policy  as  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
inquire  what  a  prudent  uninsured  owner  would  have  done  in 
the  state  in  which  the  vessel  was  placed  by  the  perils  insured 
agcdnst ;  if  he  would  not  have  repaired  the  vessel,  it  is  deemed 
to  be  lost.     When  this  test  has  been  applied,  and  the  nature 
of  the  loss  has  been  thus  determined,  the  quantum  of  com- 
pensation is  then  to  be  fixed. 

"  In  an  open  policy  the  amount  of  compensation  must  be 
then  ascertained  by  evidence ;  in  a  valued  one  the  agreed 
total  value  is  conclusive ;  each  party  has  conclusively  admitted 
that  this  fixed  sum  shall  be  that  which  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  recover  in  case  of  a  total  loss. 

"  It  is  argued  that  this  course  of  proceeding  infringes  on 
the  generally  received  rule  that  an  insurance  is  a  mere  con- 
tract of  indemnity,  for  that  thus  the  assured  may  obtain  more 
than  a  compensation  for  his  loss,  and  it  is  so.  A  policy  of 
insurance  is  not  a  perfect  contract  of  indemnity  ;  it  must  be 
taken  with  this  qualification — that  the  parties  may  agree 
beforehand  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  subject  insured  by 
way  of  liquidated  damages,  as  indeed  they  may  in  other 
contracts  to  indemnify." 

The  House  of  Lords  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  below  (a). 


Same  doctrine       1184.  The  principle  thus  fixed  by  the  highest  authority  in 

States.  this  country  had  some  time  previously  been  established  by 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  only  difference 

being  that  in  America  the  loss  is  held  constructively  total  when 


(a)  Irving  v.  Manning  (1847),  1  H.  L.  Gas.  817. 
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the  cost  of  repairs  exceeds  half  the  repaired  value.  The  rule  Sect.  1134. 
is  thus  expressed  by  Story,  J.,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court :  "  that  if,  after  the  damage  is  or  might  be 
repaired,  the  ship  is  not  or  would  not  be  worth,  at  the  place 
of  repairs,  double  the  cost  of  repairs  (with  us  it  would  be 
*  the  cost  of  repairs '),  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  technical  total 
loss"(^). 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Special  olaase. 
United  States,  it  became  usual  in  the  Boston  policies  to  insert 
a  special  clause  ''  that  the  assured  should  not  have  a  right  to 
abandon  the  vessel  for  the  amount  of  damage  merely,  unless 
the  amount  which  the  insurers  would  be  liable  to  pay  under  an 
adjustment  as  of  a  partial  loss  should  exceed  half  the  amount 
insured"  (c). 

Similarly  in  this  country  it  is  now  provided  by  the  Insti-  Institute 
tute  Clauses  that  the  insured  value  shall  be  taken  as  the 
repaired  value  (d)  in  ascertaining  whether  the  vessel  is  a  con- 
structive total  loss  {e).  And  most  of  the  insurance  clubs  have 
a  clause  barring  claims  for  a  constructive  total  loss  unless  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  repairs,  &c.,  is  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  value  declared  in  the  policy,  although  the  value  of  the 
ship  when  repaired  may  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  repairs. 

1135.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  ship  suitable  for  trade  in  in  oase  of  a 
general,  her   selling   price   or   market  value  seems  to  be  a  ^^     ^     ^* 
reasonable  standard  to  use,  in  making  comparative  estimates 
on  this  question  of  a  constructive  total  loss.     But  in  the  case 
of  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  vessel,  specially  built  for  her 

(b)  2  Phillips,  s.  1636  ;  Bradlie  v.  ner.     The  Court,  however,  held  that 
Maryland  Ins.  Co.  (1838),  12  Peters,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
8.  C.  R.  398  ;  dted  2  Phillips,  s.  1639.  {d)  See  North  Atlantic  S.S.  Co.  v. 
This    point   has  been    decided    the  Bnrr  (1904),  9  Com.  Cas.  164. 
other  way  bj  the  Supreme  Court  of  (e)  For  the  effect  of  this  clause  in 
Massachusetts.    Phillips,  ibid,  an  original  policy  on  a  policy  of  re- 

(c)  Phillips,  qud  supra.  It  was,  insurance,  from  which  it  is  omitted, 
perhaps,  the  intention  of  the  defen-  see  Marten  v.  S.S.  Owners'  Under- 
dants  in  Forwood  v.  North  Wales  writing  Assn.  (1902),  7  Com.  Cas. 
Ins.  Co.  (1880),  9  Q.  B.  D.  732,  to  196. 

protect  themselyeB  in  a  similar  mai)- 
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Sect.  1135.  owners  with  a  view  to  a  particular  trade,  it  is  obvious  that 
her  value  to  sell  in  the  general  market  would  be  a  very 
erroneous  test.     Wood,  V.-C,  dealing  with  this  question,  alio 
intuitu,  says :  "  The  sum  which  the  ship  would  have  sold  for 
cannot  in  all  oases  be  the  true  criterion  of  its  value.     Cases 
might  arise  in  which  to  adopt  that  criterion  would  lead  to 
undue  depreciation.     A  particular  class  of  ships  might   be 
adapted  for  one  particular  description  of  traffic  and  for  that 
alone;    and   that   description   of  traffic  might  be  entirely 
occupied  by  one  company  with  which  it  might  be  hopeless 
to  compete,  so  that  there  would  be  no  market  for  a  ship  of 
that  particular  description.     If  such  a  case  should  ever  ooour, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Court  to  adopt  some  other 
criterion.     One,  I  venture  to  suggest,  might  be  to  ascertain 
the  price  given  for  the  ship  and  the  subsequent  deterioration. 
Some  such  criterion  would  have  to  be  adopted,  for  otherwise 
the  value  of  the  ship  would  be  what  the  ship  would  sell  for 
to  be  broken  up  "  (/). 

Grainger  t .  guoh  a  case  as  the  learned  Vice-Chanoellor  supposed  has 

Martin.  .  .  .  '^^ 

arisen  under  a  claim  against  imderwriters  as  for  a  total  loss. 
The  owners  had  purchased  the  "  Acadia,"  a  vessel  of  excep- 
tional size  and  class,  for  20,000/.,  and  were  employing  her  at 
the  time  when  she  was  obliged  by  sea  perils  to  take  refuge 
at  Mauritius,  so  damaged  that  the  necessary  repairs  were 
estimated  at  10,500/.  She  would  have  sold  in  the  general 
market,  when  thus  repaired,  for  7,500/. ;  her  value  to  sell  when 
the  risk  attached  was  7,500/.,  but  in  the  policy  was  fixed  at 
17,000/. ;  the  arbitrator,  however,  found  that  20  per  cent, 
would  have  been  a  fair  deduction  from  the  cost  price  for 
wear  and  tear,  at  the  date  of  the  policy.  She  wm  sold  at 
Mauritius  unrepaired,  and  realized  1,350/.  gross.  The  arbi- 
trator further  found  £is  a  fact  that  "  an  owner  wanting  such  a 
ship  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  trade  at  the  time  when 

(/)  PerWood,  V.-C,  in  the  African  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854.    See 

Steam  Ship  Co.  v.  Swanzy  (1856),  2  also  The  Ironmaster  (1859),  Sw.  441 ; 

E.  &  J.  664,  a  case  arising  under  the  The  Harmonides,  [1903]  P.  1. 
limited  responsibility  sections  of  the 
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the  *  Acadia '  was  sold,  and  having  to  elect  to  sell,  to  repair  Sect.  1185. 
or  to  purchase,  would  have  elected  to  repair — for  such  a  ship 
oould  neither  have  been  built  nor  purchased  at  that  time  for 
so  small  a  sum  as  10,500/."  The  Court  below,  being  em- 
X>owered  to  draw  inferences  of  fact,  inferred  that  the  actual 
owners,  as  they  were  employing  the  ship  at  the  time,  were 
such  owners  as  the  arbitrator  here  supposed  would  have  pre- 
ferred repairing,  and  therefore  held  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  prove  a  constructive  total  loss  {g).  This  judgment 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Error  (h), 

1136.  The  mere  fact  that  a  vessel,  after  suffering  damage  Effect  of  sale 
which  has  been  repaired  by  the  master  abroad  on  bottomry,  veMerby  ^ 
is  sold  on  arrival  at  her  port  of  destination  at  the  instance  of  J^oldere  of 

*■      ^  ^  bottomry 

the  bond-holders  and  realizes  less  than  enough  to  satisfy  bond, 
their  claims,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  constructive  total 
loss  {i).  Where,  however,  the  underwiiters  have  dissuaded 
the  assured  from  persisting  in  his  intention  to  abandon,  and 
themselves  ordered  the  repairs,  they  will  be  liable  as  for  a 
total  loss  if,  on  the  ship's  subsequent  arrival  in  port  charged 
with  a  bottomry  lien  for  the  repairs,  they  refuse  to  discharge 
the  bond  and  allow  her  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the 
obligees  (k). 

As  to  the  kind  of  necessity  that  will  justify  the  master  in  what  kind  of 
raising  money  for  repairs  on  bottomry,  it  has  been  laid  down  f^^^^^i^J^ 
by  Story,  J.,  in  a  most  elaborate  and  learned  judgment,  that  ™tf'^^^'^" 
there  must  not  only  be  a  necessity  for  the  repairs,  but  also  a  bottomry 
necessity   of  resorting  to  bottomry  as  the  sole  means  of 
defraying  them ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  only 
or  the  least  disadvantageous  mode  of  borrowing,  that  the 

(^)  Grainger  v.   Martin  (1862),  2  (in  error),  6  C.  B.  330  ;  2  H.  L.  696 

B.  &  S.  456.  — where  the  question,  however,  was 

(h)  In  error,  4  B.  &  S.  9.   Martin,  as  to  a  total  loss  of  freight,  not  of 

B.,  and  Keating,  J.,  howerer,  dis-  ship.     Of.  2  Phillips,  ss.  1554,  1558. 

sented.  (k)  Da  Costa  r.  Newnham  (1788), 

(i)  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  2  T.  R.  407  ;    Peele  v.  Merchants' 

decision  in  Benson  t;.  Chapman  (1849),  Ins.   Co.   (1822),  3  Mason,  27,  per 

6  M.  &  Ghr.  792  ;  Chapman  v,  Benson  Story,  J.    See  2  Phillips,  s.  1557. 

A, — ^VOL.  II.  4  T 
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Sect.  1136.  master  is  at  liberty  to   avail   himself  of  it  as   a   dernier 
resBort  (/). 

In  short,  as  Chancellor  Kent  states  the  result  of  the  case, 
good  faith  and  an  apparent  necessity  imder  the  exercise  of 
the  master's  judgment  at  the  time  are  su£Bcient  to  justify  a 
bottomry  bond  (m). 

The  doctrine         1137.  It  should  be  added  that  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
tive  total  loss   total  loss  is  not  applicable  to  contracts  of  bottomry,  nor  to 
to  w)ntra^tror  P^l^^i^  cflFected  ou  bottomry  loans.     If  the  ship  exist    in 
msuraDces  on   specie,  though  in  a  state  which  would  warrant  an  assured  on 
ship  to  abandon,  as  where  the  cost  of  repairs  would  greatly 
exceed  her  value  when  repaired,  the  assured  on  bottomry 
cannot  recover ;  for  the  ship  must  be  absolutely  and  totally 
destroyed  in  order  to  discharge  the  borrower  (w) :  d  fortioriy 
capture  producing  merely  a  temporary  retardation  of  the 
voyage,  and  followed  by  restoration  before  action  brought, 
will  not  discharge  him  (o).     On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
the  ship  exists  in  specie  the  claim  of  the  bottomry  bond- 
holders to  the  salvage  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  under- 
writers on  ship  to  whom  she  has  been  abandoned,  and  such 
claim  will  be  allowed  to  extend  to  the  whole  salvage,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  sum  advanced  on  bottomry  {p). 


Constructive  1138.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Marine  Insurance  Act(g) 
goods  when  declares  that  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  of  goods  when 
assured  loses  the  assured  is  deprived  of  the  possession  of  them  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  and  either  (a)  it  is  unlikely  that  he  can  recover 


possession. 


(/)  Judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  the 
case  of  the  Ship  Fortitude  (1838),  3 
Sumner,  R.  228. 

(m)  3  Kent,  Com.  163,  note. 

(«)  Thompson  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  (1813),  1  M.  &  S.  30;  Broom- 
field  V.  Southern  Ins.  Co.  (1870), 
L.  R.  6  Ex.  192. 

(o)  Joyce  V.  Williamson  (1783), 
2  Marsh.  Ins.  760. 

(p)  Stephens  r.  Broomfield  (1869), 


L.  R.  2  P.  C.  616.  So  in  America 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Gossler  (1877),  96  U.  S. 
643. 

[q)  Sect.  60,  sub-sect.  (1),  and 
sub- sect.  (2)  (i),  ante,  §  1091,  which 
apply  to  constructive  total  loss  gene- 
rally whether  of  ship  or  of  goods. 
Sub- sect.  (2)  (iii),  which  relates  to 
damage,  applies  to  goods  only,  cor- 
responding to  the  preceding  para- 
graph, which  applies  only  to  ship. 
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them,  or  (b)  the  cost  of  recovering  them  would  exceed  their   Sect.  1138. 
value  when  recovered. 

Capture,  arrest,  or  embargo,  if  likely  to  be  of  long  continu-  Conetruotive 
ance(r),  barratrous  seizure,  or  total  desertion  at  sea  by  the  goods  in 
crew — any  forcible  dispossession,  in  short,  or  effective  privation  ^^^^  ^^ 
of  the  control  over  his  property — gives  a  priniA  facie  right  of  Capture,  &o. 
abandonment  to  the  assured  on  goods,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  constructive 

the  ship.  total  loss  on 

■^  goods. 

Capture,  followed  by  confiscation  or  by  unpreventable  sale 

and  unredeemed  by  any  restoration  of  the  goods  or  their 

proceeds  before  action  brought,  is,  8W  we  have  already  seen,  a 

case  of  total  loss  on  goods,  without  notice  of  abandonment  (s). 

If,  however,  after  capture,  or  even  after  capture  and  con- 
fiscation, the  goods  subsist  in  specie,  and  there  is  any  chance  of 
restitution  either  of  the  goods  themselves  or  their  proceeds 
by  the  issue  of  any  pending  negotiation,  the  assured  cannot 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandonment  {t). 

If,  after  capture  and  before  notice  of  abandonment,  a  final  Where  news 

received  at 

decree  of  restitution  has  been  made,  it  has  been  held  in  the  the  same  time 
United  States,  and  no  doubt  would  be  so  in  this  country  («*),  ^gtit^tion*'^ 
that  the  assured  on  goods  cannot,  on  hearing  at  one  and  the  ^^^^®^ 
same  time  of  the  capture  and  the  decree  of  restitution,  give  ahandon. 
notice  of  abandonment,  although  the  goods  may  not  in  fact 
have  been  at  that  time  actually  restored  to  him,  for  there  is 
then   no  such   prospect    that   the   loss,  as  to   him,  will  be 
eventually  total,  as  to  justify  a  notice  of  abandonment  {x) ; 
and  the  case  is  the  same  where  notice  of  abandonment  has 
been  given  after  the  final  decree  of  restitution  was  in  fact 
made,  but  before  the  assured  had  heard  of  it  {y). 

(r)   Cf.     Rodocanaohi    v,     Elliott  (1813),  4  Taunt.  802.     See,  however, 

(1873),  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  649;  9  C.  P.  as  to  these  oases,  and  the  statement 

618.  in  the  text,  anU,  §  1061. 

(«)  Mullett  V.  Shedden  (1811),   13  (m)  See  Barkers.  Blakes  (1808),  9 

East,  304 ;  Hellish  v  Andrews  (1812),  East,  283. 

16   East,    13 ;  Stringer  v.  Eoglish,  {x)  Adams  v,  Delaware  Ins.  Co. 

&c.  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  (1811),  3  Binn.  287,  cited  2  Phillips, 

676 ;  6  Q.  B.  699.  s.    1662.     Cf .   Hamilton  r.   Mendes 

(0  Tunno  v.  Edwards  (1810),  12  (1761),  2  Burr.  1210. 

East,  488.     Cf .  Gk)ldschniid  v.  Gillies  (y)  Marshall  ».  Delaware  Ins.  Co. 

4x2 
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Sect.  1189.  1139.  But  although  a  primA  facie  right  of  abandonment 
So  if,  after  may  have  been  duly  exercised  by  giving  notice  of  abandon- 
before  a^on  nient  when  the  circumstances  justified  it,  still  the  right  of  tie 
ta^ewds^"  ^-^^^^^^^^  ^^  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  depends,  in  this  oountry, 
are  restored,     as  in  the  case  of  the  ship,  upon  the  ultimate  state  of  the 

the  right  to  .  n-i  i«r>ii>  1^4- 

recover  as  for  property  at  the  tmie  of  action  brought ;  if  before  that  tame 
divested!^  "  ^^  goods,  after  capture  and  recapture,  have  been  restored  to 
the  assured,  or  brought  into  this  country  under  such  circum- 
stances that  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  possession  of  them, 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  so,  his  right  to  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss  will  be  thereby  divested  (s). 
Naylor  v.  Thus  where,  after  seizure  of  the  ship  for  breach  of  blockade, 

and  subsequent  rescue  by  the  master  and  crew,  the  goods  were 
brought  back  to  their  home  port  of  loading  in  this  country, 
and  there  warehoused,  so  that  the  assured  might  have  had 
possession  of  them  on  paying  the  salvage  expenses,  but  instead 
of  doing  so  he  let  them  remain  where  they  were,  and,  relying 
on  a  previous  notice  of  abandonment,  brought  his  action  for  a 
total  loss — Lord  Tenterden  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
held  that  he  could  not  recover,  as  the  loss  had  in  fact  ceased 
to  be  total  before  action  brought  {a). 

The  mere  1140.  Tet  the  mere  fact  that  the  goods  are  restored,  or 

of  restoration'  subsist  in  Specie,  before  action  brought,  is  not  of  itself  suffi- 

of  ^e  Bx^s^  cient,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  as  to  the  oircumstcmces 

in  specie  under  which  the  restoration  takes  place,  to  deprive  the  assured, 

before  action  •       •      i_i        •  • 

brought  will     who  has  once  justifiably  given  notice  of  abandonment,  of  his 
dhesuhe        right  to  insist  on  such  notice  and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss. 
right  to  re-  ^  gjjjp  timber-laden,  insured  from  Sierra  Leone  to  this 

cover  as  tor  a  *• 

total  loss.         country,  wm  barratrously  seized  by  her  crew  and  carried  off 

Dixon  V. 
Reid. 

(1808),  4  Cranch,  202,  cited  Phillips,       structiye  total  loss  of  ship.     See  anU, 

ubi    Bupra;   Bainbridge    v.   Neilson  §   1097a.      The  editore'   suggestion 

(1808),  10  East,  329.  that  the  law  on  this  point  maj  have 

{£)  All  the  cases  on  this  subject  been  altered  bj  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act 

are  reviewed  by  Collins,  J. ,  in  Ruys  v.  applies  equally  with  respect  to  goods 

Royal  Exchange  Ass.  Corp.,  [1897]  and  with  respect  to  ship. 
2   Q.   B.   136.    They  have  already  (a)  Naylor «.  Taylor  (1829),  9  B.  & 

been  more  particiilarly  referred  toin  Cr.  718;4M.  &  Ryl.  626 ;  8.  C.  at 

this  chapter,  in  dealing  with  con-  N.  P.,  Dans,  k  LI.  240. 
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to  Barbadoes,  where  the  ship  and  part  of  the  cargo  were  sold   Sect.  1140. 

(but  not  for  or  on  account  of  the  assured)  to  defray  the 

expenses  incurred  there;  the  remainder  of  the  timber  (186 

logs  out  of  233)  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  this  country  by 

another  ship,  but  not  by  the  directions  of  the  fissured  or  any 

person  authorized  by  him,  and  it  was  sold  in  this  coimtry,  but 

not  by  him  or  his  orders.    After  this,  having  given  due  notice 

of  abandonment  on  first  hearing  of  the  casualty,  he  brought 

hifl  action  for  a  total  loss.     The  Court  held  this  to  be  a  clear 

case  of  constructive  total  loss.    "  Here,"  said  Lord  Tenterden, 

"  by  the  fraud  and  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  the 

cargo  was  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  the  assured.     From 

that  time  it  became  to  him  a  total  loss.     The  payment  of  the 

wages  at  Barbadoes  and  the  sending  home  the  186  logs  were 

not  acts  of   the  assured   or   of   any  person   authorized  by 

him"  (6). 

So  where,  after  desertion  of  the  ship  by  the  crew,  and  Parry  u. 
notice  of  abandonment  duly  given,  the   goods  were   many  ®"^' 

months  after  the  loss  delivered  to  the  agents  of  the  assured 
abroad  before  action  brought,  but  in  such  a  state  of  damage 
that  they  would  have  been  worthless  if  sent  on  to  their  port 
of  destination,  even  had  there  been  a  ship  to  take  them  on, 
which  there  was  not ;  and  they  were  consequently  sold  at  the 
foreign  port  for  less  than  the  expenses  of  salvage — this  was 
held  not  to  be  such  a  restoration  of  the  goods  as  to  prevent 
the  assured  from  insisting  on  his  abandonment,  and  recovering 
as  for  a  total  loss  {c). 

(b)  Dixon  V.  Reid  (1822),  6  B.  &  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of 

Aid.  597  ;  1  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  207.    The  it  before  action  brought.     According 

citation  of  this  case  is  retained  by  to  the  report  of  the  case  in  Dowling 

the  editors  from  the  2nd  edition  of  &  Ryland,  stress  is  laid  by  the  Court 

this  work,  p.  1123.     The  decision,  on  the  difference  between  a  retarda- 

howeyer,  as  reported,  seems  to  be  tion  of  voyage  duo  to  barratry  and 

questionable.     It  is  difficult  to  see  one  due  to  the  elements, — a  difference 

how    this   case    could    properly  be  which  to  the  editors  does  not  seem  to 

regarded  as  one  of  total  loss,  inas-  be  material. 

much  as  it  was  one  of  imperishable  (c)  Parry  t^.  Aberdein  (1829),  9  B. 

cargo  which  reached  its  destination,  &  Or.  411 ;  4  M.  &  Ryl.  343. 
and  the  assured  could  have  taken 
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Sect.  1140.       The  ground  of  decision  in  this  case  was  that  the  total  loss 

occasioned  by  the  desertion  of  the  ship  by  the  crew  had  never 

^'^ased  to  be  a  total  loss  as  to  the  goods.     "  Can  any  person 

r,"  asks  Lord  Tenterden,  "  that  the  goods,  although  remain- 

2;  in  specie,  were  not  as  effectually  lost  to  the  assured,  when 

3  ship  was  deserted,  as  if  they  had  then  gone  to  the  bottom 

the  sea,  or  that  the  subsequent  events  produced  a  r^jtora- 

n  of  them  to  the  owners  ?  "  {d). 

1141.  Still  less  doubt  will  there  be  if,  after  capture,  seizure, 
arrest,  followed  by  recapture,  decree  of  restitution,  &c.,  the 
ods  never  have  been  effectively  restored  to  the  possession 
within  the  means  of  possession  of  the  assured  before  action 
mght ;  the  loss  once  total  continues  total,  as  to  the  assured, 
wn  to  the  time  of  action  brought. 

''If,  before  action  brought,"  said  Lord  Campbell  (e),  "the 
yds  had  been  restored  to  the  assured,  or  he  had  the  means 
getting  possession  of  them  under  such  circumstances  as 
^ht  to  have  induced  a  prudent  man  to  take  possession  of 
»m,  his  claim  could  now  only  have  been  made  for  a  partial 
8.  It  has  often  been  held,  that  if  the  ultimate  consequence 
a  peril  insured  against  is  merely  the  loss  of  a  voyage,  or  a 
^pension  or  retardation  of  a  mercantile  adventure,  although 
Lotice  of  abandonment  had  been  justifiably  given,  a  total 
8  cannot  be  ehiimed.  But  the  mere  existence  of  the  ship 
goods  insured,  after  a  total  loss  and  abandonment,  so  that 
^session  of  them  may  possibly  be  resumed  by  the  owner, 
11  not  reduce  it  to  a  partial  loss :  Mclver  v.  Henderson  (/), 
i  Cologan  v.  The  London  Assurance  Company  {g).  The 
e  rule  seems  to  us  to  be  laid  down  by  Bayley,  J.,  in 
)ld8worth  t\  Wise  (A),  that  the  subject  of  the  insurance 
Lst  be  in   'existence  under  such  circumstances  that  the 


f)  9  B.  &  Or.  at  p.  416.  Hornby  (1854),  3  E.  &  B.  190. 

')  In  delivering  the  judgment  of  (/)  (1816),  4  M.  &  S.  576. 

Court  in  Lozano  t.  Janson  (1859),  (^)  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  447. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  337,  343  ;  2  E.  &  E.  (A)  (1828),  7  B.  &  Cr.  798. 
See  the  judgment  in  Dean  r. 
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assured  may,  if  they  please,  have  possession  and  may  reason-   Sect.  1141. 
ably  be  expected  to  take  possession  of  it.'  " 

A  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  insured  "  free  of  average  "  Cologan  v. 
from  Quebec  to  Teneriffe,  was  captured  and  recaptured  and  Co. 
taken  into  Bermuda,  where  part  of  the  wheat  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  as  putrid.  As  to  the  rest,  an  embargo  on  all  provi- 
sions in  Bermuda  (owing  to  a  scarcity  of  food  there),  pre- 
vented the  captain  from  forwarding  it  to  Teneriffe.  The 
assured  in  England,  on  hearing  the  circumstances,  gave 
immediate  notice  of  abandonment.  Subsequently  the  captain, 
having  failed  to  obtain  leave  to  carry  the  wheat  to  Teneriflfe, 
carried  it,  by  leave,  to  Madeira,  and  delivered  it  there.  The 
assured,  relying  on  their  previous  notice  of  abandonment, 
brought  their  action  for  a  total  loss,  and  the  Court  held, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  they  had  a  right  to  recover  the 
whole  amount  claimed  (i). 

Bayley,  J.,  puts  the  case  in  a  very  clear  light :  "  The 
destination  is  to  Teneriflfe ;  the  ship,  with  the  cargo,  in  her 
course  thither,  is  captured  ;  recapture  follows,  but  not  so  as  to 
enable  the  ship  to  proceed  to  Teneriffe,  for  she  is  sent  to 
Bermuda,  where  she  is  placed  under  an  embfirgo,  from  which 
she  is  never  released,  except  upon  condition  of  altering  her 
destination  to  Madeira.  Therefore  there  has  been  no  restitu- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  cargo,  as  it  regards  the  risk  insured  to 
Teneriffe  "(*). 

1142.  An  insurance  on  goods  is  a  contract  to  indemnify  the  I^ss  of 
assured  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  by  his  goods-  being  pre-  effect  oon- 
vented,  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  from  arriving  in  safety  at  1^01^00^^ 
their  port  of  destination  (/).     If,  therefore,  the  assured  has 
given  notice  of  abandonment  at  a  time  when  the  loss  was  total 
by  the  forcible  dispossession  of  all  control  over  his  goods,  he 
will  not  be  precluded  from  afterwards  recovering  as  for  a 
total  loss,  by  their  being  restored  to  him,  before  action  brought, 

r 

(»)   Cologan  V.  Loudon  Ass.   Co.  (/)  Per  Bayley,  J.,  5  M.  &  S.  455  ; 

(1816),  6  M.  &  S.  447.  per  Lord  Abinger  in  3  Bing.  N.  0. 

[)t)  Ibid,  456.  278. 
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Sect.  1142.  under  circumstances  which  make  it  utterly  hopeless  for  him 
ever,  or  within  any  assignable  period,  to  procure  their  arrival 
at  their  destined  port.     Loss  of  the  voyage  in  this  sense,  i>., 
a  practical  and  effective   impossibility  of   ever  sending  the 
goods  on  to  their  port  of  destination,  is,  if  caused  by  the 
perils  insured  against,  a  constructive  total  loss  on  g'oods, 
though  as  we  have  already  seen  it  would  not  be  so  on  the 
ship  (w).     This  complete  hopelessness  of  ever  bringing  the 
adventure  on  the  goods  to  a  successful  termination — this 
forced  termination  of  the  risk  by  the  perils  insured  against — 
is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  that  mere  temporary 
retardation  of  the  voyage  for  the  season  which,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  gives  in  itself  no  right  of  abandonment   of 
goods  except  where,  being  perishable  and  sea-damaged,  it 
is  impossible  to  send  them  on  in  the  same  or  any  other  ship, 
and  therefore  necessary  to  sell  them  at  the  port  of  casualty. 

1143.  The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  above 
principles : — 
Barker  v.  An  American  (neutral)  ship,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of 

oil  insured  from  New  York  to  Havre,  was  seized  on  her 
voyage  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  ccuried  into  Bristol  on  sus- 
picion of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board.  While  she  was 
there  detained,  the  British  government  declared  the  port  of 
Havre  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  it  so  continued  from 
that  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Some  time 
after  this,  a  decree  having  been  made  for  the  restoration  of 
the  oil  to  the  assured,  it  was  given  up  to  their  agents  in  this 
country,  who  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  reload  and 
carry  it  on  to  Havre,  which,  however,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  do,  and  sailed  away  to  New  York,  leaving  the  oil  behind 
him  in  Bristol,  where  it  was  sold  without  prejudice  to  the 

(w)  It  is,  however,  not  expressly  in  Mansell  v,  Hoade(1903),  20  Times 

recognized  as  such  by  the  Mar.  Ins.  L.  R.  150,  a  difficulty  in  oompleting 

Act,   8.   60  (2)   (iii)   of  which  only  the  voyage,  though  it  is  not  ahso- 

applies  where  the  goods  have  been  lutely  insuperable,  may  nevertheless 

damaged.      See  infrOf   §  1150.     In  constitute  a  constructive  total  loss  of 

the  opinion  of  Walton,  J.,  expreased  goods. 
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rights  of  the  parties.     After  this  the  assured  brought  his   Sect.  1143. 

action  for  a  total  loss.     He  failed  in  the  action  because  his 

agents  had  not  given  notice  of  abandonment  till  too  late ;  but 

had  the  notice  been  duly  given,  Lord  Ellenborough  intimated 

that  he  might  have  recovered  what  he  claimed,  on  the  ground 

that  although  the  goods  themselves  had  been  ordered  to  be 

restored  and  were  capable  of  being  so,  yet  "  the  impossibility 

of  prosecuting  the  voyage  to  the  place  of  destination,  which 

arose  during  and  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  detention 

of  the  ship  and  cargo,  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  loss 

of   the  voyage ;    and   such  loss   of  voyage,   upon  received 

principles   of  insurance  law,  £is  a  total  loss   of  the   goods 

which  were  to  have  been  transported  in  the  course  of  such 

voyage  "  (n). 

This  case  in  fact  shows  what  Lord  Ellenborough  stated  to 
be  the  true  doctrine  on  another  occasion,  that  a  total  loss 
of  the  cargo  may  be  effected  by  a  total  and  permanent  in- 
capacity in  the  ship  to  perform  the  voyage,  for  that  is  a 
destruction  of  the  contemplated  adventure  (o). 

The  facts  of  Lozano  v.  Janson,  the  judgment  in  which  case  Lozano  v, 
has  already  been  referred  to,  were  as  follows  : — ^A  policy  was 
effected  on  goods  at  and  from  London  to  Loanda,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  ship  was  seized  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  a  slaver  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  was  carried,  with  her 
cargo,  to  St.  Helena,  where  both  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 
demned by  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  the  year  1854.  The 
cargo  was  unloaded,  a  portion  of  it,  being  perishable,  was 
sold,  and  the  rest  stored  on  the  island  pending  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Possession  of  the  goods 
oould  not  be  obtained  at  all  until  December,  1856,  and  then 
only  on  too  stringent  terms  as  to  giving  bail,  which  the 
owners  refused  to  comply  with.  The  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  reversed  in  1868,  and  the  assured,  who  had  given 

(n)  Barker   v.    Blakes    (1808),    9  well,  B.,  in  delivering  the  judgment 

£ast,  283.  of  the  Exoh.  Chamber  in  Rodooanaohi 

(o)  In  Anderson  f>  Wallia  (1813),  v.  Elliott  (1874),  L.  R.  9  0.  P.  at 

2  M.  &  S.  240.     So  also  per  Bram-  p.  622. 
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Sect.  1143.  notice  of  abandonment  in  due  time,  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  1859,  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss  (p).  The  goods  had  deteriorated  in  value  owing  to  the 
long  delay,  and  it  was  held  that,  even  if  something  might 
perhaps  have  been  realized  by  their  sale  at  Loanda  beyond 
the  expenses  of  forwarding  them  thither,  the  assured  oould 
not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  do  so — the  case  not 
being  one  of  a  mere  loss  of  voyage  or  a  retardation  of  the 
adventure,  but  its  utter  ruin. 

total  lo88^n^         1144.  An  insurance  upon  a  cargo  for  a  particular  voyage 
goods :  where  contemplates  that  the  voyage  shall  be  performed  with  that 

they  are  sea-  '^  •         .    .  f    . 

damaged,  and  cargo  (q),     Hcnce,  where  the  original  ship  is  disabled  in  the 
warded—     "  course  of  the  voyage,  and  no  other  can  be  procured  at  the 
master  to  sell  P^^  ^^  ^^®  casualty  or  any  neighbouring  port,  the  master  has 
the  cargo.        a  right,  where  the  cargo  is  of  a  perishable  nature  and  sea- 
goods.*  ^       damaged,  to  sell  it  at  such  port  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  assured  on  goods  in  like  case  may  abandon  (r), 
and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.    Where,  however,  the  original 
ship  can  be  repaired,  with  any  prospect  of  sending  on  the 
cargo,  or  what  remains  of  it,  in  a  marketable  state  to  its  port 
of  destination,  or  where  another  ship  can  be  procured,  either 
at  the  same  or  a  contiguous  port,  without  any  very  extra- 
ordinary delay  or  sacrifice,  the  master  is  at  all  events  em- 
powered, if  not  bound,  to  send  it  on,  and  he  certainly  has  no 
right  in  such  case  to  sell,  nor  can  the  assured  on  goods  abandon 
and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  («). 

(p)  Lozano  v.  Janson  (185U),  2  E.  safety  at  the  port  of  their  destma- 

&  E.  100 ;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337.  tion." 

(q)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  de-  (r)  ff  the  goods  are  sold,  notice  of 

liveiing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  abandonment  is  unneoessary.    Fam- 

in  Anderson  v.  Wallis  (1813),  2  M.  &  worth  v.  Hyde  (1865),  18  0.  B.  (N.  8.) 

S.  at  p.  247.     Per  Lord  Abinger  in  836 ;  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  204.     Cf.  Roux 

Rous  r.   Salvador   (1836),  3   Bing.  v.  Salvador  (1836),   3  Bing.  N.  C. 

N.  C.  at  p.  278.     *'  The  object  of  the  266  ;  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1872),  L.  R. 

policy  is  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  6  H.  L.  83. 

any  loss  that  the  assured  may  sustain  («)  Meyer  v.  Ralli  (1876),  1  C.  P. 

by  the  goods  being  prevented  by  the  D.  368. 
perils  of  the  sea  from  aniying  in 
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1145.  If  the  cargo  be  imperishable,  or,  though  perishable,  Sect.  1145. 
not  so  sea-damaged  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  or  Imperishable 
destroyed  by  the  delay,  the  mere  impossibility  of  repairing 
the  original  ship  or  procuring  another  in  time  to  send  on  the 
cargo  80  as  to  save  the  season,  will  not  entitle  the  meister  to  sell, 
nor  the  assured  on  abandonment  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss ; 
mere  loss  of  the  voyage  for  the  season  is  never  a  constructive 
total  loss  on  imperishable  goods,  and  can  only  become  so  in 
the  case  of  perishable  goods,  when  they  are  so  sea-damaged 
that  to  keep  them  till  they  can  be  sent  on  would  involve  their 
being  destroyed,  or  rendered  worthless  for  all  merchantable 
purposes.  If  indeed  a  perishable  cargo  is  reduced  by  sea- 
damage  to  such  a  state  at  the  intermediate  port,  that,  if  sent 
on  to  its  port  of  destination,  it  would  perish  before  arriving 
there  from  the  progress  of  rapid  putrefaction,  the  master  is 
justified  in  selling,  and  the  assured  may  recover  a  total  loss 
even  without  notice  of  abandonment,  although  the  original 
ship  may  not  be  disabled,  but  capable  of  being  repaired  so  as 
to  take  on  the  cargo. 

The  test,  however,  of  what  a  prudent  owner  uninsured 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  is  not  applicable  to 
the  case  of  goods  sold  abroad,  at  all  events  where  the  insur- 
ance is  "  free  of  average.''  Nothing  under  such  a  policy  will 
make  the  underwriter  liable  as  for  a  total  loss  on  memorandum 
articles,  except  (1)  the  impossibility  of  sending  them  on  so 
as  to  arrive  in  specie,  or  (2)  the  impossibility  of  sending 
them  on  except  at  a  cost  greater  than  their  saleable  value  on 
arrival  (t). 

(t)    Kavone  v.   Haddon  (1850)»  9  loss  of   memorandum  articles  war- 

C.  B.  30;  Reimerr.  Ringro8e(1851),  ranted    "free    of    average,    unless 

6   Exch.    263  ;    Rosetto   v.   Gumey  general.*'    ^ee  Washburn  Manufao- 

(1851),  11  C.  B.  176  ;  Farnworth  v,  turing  Co.  v.  Reliance  Mar.  Ins.  Co. 

Hyde  (1866),  18  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  835  ;  (1900),  179  (T.  S.  1.     In  Massachu- 

on  appeal,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  204,     In  setts  and  New  York,  however,  this 

the  United  States,  where  the  assured  rule  does  not  prevail,  and  the  assured 

on  goods  damaged  to  more  than  half  can  recover  :  see  Devitt  v.  Providence 

their  value  can  abandon  and  claim  Washington    Ins.    Co.    (1903),    173 

for  a  constructive  total  loss  (see  Phil-  N.  Y.   18;  Mayo  v.  India  Mutual 

lips,    8.    1608),   the    assured  cannot  Ins.  Co.  (1890),  152  Mass.  R.  172. 
daim  at  aU  for  a  constmctive  total 
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Sect.  1146.       1146.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  time   of    Lord 
Loss  of  Mansfield— proceeding  on  the  doctrine  that  loss  of  the  voyage, 

VOVftflTO  lOl* 

season.  hy  whioh  expression  he  appears  to  have  understood  the  voyage 

by  the  particular  ship  or  for  a  particular  season,  was  loss  of 
the  subject  insured — gave  certain  decisions  which  probably 
would  not  now  be  upheld.    Thus  in  one  case,  where  insuranoe 
was  on  "  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  from  Tortola  to  London,*' 
and  the  ship  soon  after  sailing  put  back  into  Tortola  irre- 
parably damaged.  Lord  Mansfield   allowed  the  assured   to 
retain  their  verdict  for  the  whole  amount  insured,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  (sugars  warranted  free  of  averag-e) 
might  have  been  sent  on  from  Tortola  to  London  by  other 
ships  then  in  the  harbour.     One  ground  of  decision  was  that 
the  whole  cargo  could  not  be  sent  on  (w).     In  another  case 
the  decision  was  that  a  perishable  cargo  (also  sugars),  having* 
after  capture  of  ship  been  brought  by  recaptors,  during  the 
existence  of   an  embargo  there,  into  a  foreign  port  where, 
there  being  no  storehouses,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  kept 
six  months  on  board  a  leaky  ship,  was  justifiably  sold  by  the 
master  so  as  to  cast  a  total  loss  on  the  imderwriters  (x). 

Mere  retarda-       1147.  In  both  these  cases  Lord  Mansfield  lays  considerable 

tion  or  loss  of      ,  iiiPii  nji  *ii 

the  voyage  for  stress  upou  the  loss  01  the  voyage  tor  the  season,  as  one  of  the 
nevOTfifcon-^  Criteria  for  determining  whether  the  sale  was  justified  and 
stnictivo  total  the  loss  constructively  total.     The  two  following  oases,  how- 

J088  on  im-  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

perishable  ever,  clearly  establish  the  position  that  the  mere  loss  or 
only  80  mi  retardation  of  the  voyage  for  the  season,  owing  to  the  dis- 
ffo^  when  ability  of  the  original  ship  and  the  impossibility  of  at  once 
they  are  ^  procuring  others  to  forward  the  cargo,  never  gives  the  right 
that  they  may  of  sale  or  abandonment  in  the  case  of  imperishable  goods, 
kepftiU  they  ^^^  <>^^7  ^oes  SO  in  the  case  of  perishable  commodities  when, 
^^^^^^'  from  the  sea-damage  they  have  already  sustained,  it  appears 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  will  be  totally 
destroyed  or  spoiled  as  merchantable  articles,  if  kept  at  the 

(u)  Manning  v,  Newnham  (1782),      Dougl.  232.    This  case  may  perhaps 
3  Dougl.  130.  be  justified  on  the  facts,  though  not 

(x)   Milles  V.  Fletcher  (1779),    1      on  the  grounds,  of  the  decision. 
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port  of  distress  till  they  can  be  forwarded.     In  this  latter   Sect.  1147. 

case  the  master  may  sell,  and  the  assured  abandon,  not 

because  the  voyage  hw  been  lost  or  retarded,  but  because,  in 

the  language  of  Lord  EUenborough,  "  the  goods  themselves 

have  received  some  material  damage  operating  a  destruction 

of  the  thing  insured  "  (y). 

"  Copper,  iron,  and  nails  "  were  insured  "  free  of  average  "  ^^^J^*^  ^' 
from  London  to  Quebec.  The  ship,  which  sailed  late  in  the 
autumn,  was  compelled  by  tempestuous  weather  to  put  back 
and  run  into  the  port  of  Kinsale,  where  she  was  surveyed,  and 
foimd  to  be  so  damaged  that  she  could  not  be  repaired  in 
time  to  reach  Canada  that  season ;  nor  could  any  ship  be 
procured  either  in  Kinsale  or  Cork  in  which  to  send  on  the 
cargo,  till  the  next  spring.  On  the  result  of  the  survey  being 
known,  the  assured  gave  notice  of  abandonment,  and  the 
cargo,  which  had  been  only  damaged  to  a  very  trifling  extent, 
was  sold  at  Kinsale  by  their  orders.  The  Court  held,  on  the 
principles  already  indicated,  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  assured  could  not  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  for  this  was 
a  mere  temporary  retardation  of  the  voyage,  not  at  all  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  the  thing  insured  (a). 

1148.  And  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  the  same  in  the  fol-  HuDt  v.  Royal 
lowing  case,  where  the  thing  insured,  though  perishable  in  its  Co. 
own  nature,  was  yet  not  in  fact  so  sea-damaged  as  to  render  it 
likely  to  be  spoiled,  if  kept  till  it  could  be  forwarded.  The 
insurance  was  on  flour  (a),  warranted  free  of  average,  from 
Waterford  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  The  ship  had 
sailed  in  October,  and  was  compelled  to  put  back  into  Cork, 
so  disabled  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  broken  up  and  sold.  The 
flour  WM  found  to  be  very  little  damaged,  and  might  have 
been  safely  kept  at  Cork  till  the  spring,  to  be  forwarded  then 
to  its  destination.     Instead  of  so  keeping  it,  however,  the 

(y)  5  M.  &  S.  55.  made.    ^*  This  mast  be  oonsidered  as 

(z)  Anderson  t;.  Wallis  (1813),  2  a  policy  on  floor  only  (for  the  pork  is 

M.  &  S.  240.  out  of  the  question),  warranted  free  of 

(a)  Pork  was  also  included  in  the  ayerage*':  per  Lord  EUenborough, 

policy  ;  but  as  to  it  no  question  was  5  M.  &  S.  55. 
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Sect.  1148.  assured  had  it  sold,  and,  having  given  notice  of  abandonment, 
claimed  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.     The  Court,  as  in  the 
last  case  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  held  that  the  loss  was 
only  partial  (ft).     "  Here,''  said  Lord  EUenborough,  "  was  a 
retardation  of  the  adventure  only ;  it  is  stated  that  the  <»rgo 
could  not  have  been  forwarded  before  the  next  spring* ;  that 
is,  it  might  have  gone  then,  for  it  must  be  presumed  that 
at  such  a  port  as  Cork  there  would  be  found  some  vessel 
for  the  next  season,  to  forward  the  cargo   to  St.  John's. 
I  cannot  necessarily  infer  that  the  flour  would  be  changed 
in   quality  and   condition  by  the  delay  from  November  to 
April,   so   as  to   incur  any   material   damage   operating    a 
destruction  of  the  thing  insured  "(c). 

On  the  same  principle,  where  a  case  of  cutlasses  was  sold 
by  the  master  at  an  intermediate  port,  from  the  impossibilitj, 
owing  to  contrary  winds  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  with 
convoy,  of  carrying  them  on  in  his  own  ship  to  their  port  of 
destination,  this  sale  was  held  not  justified  (d) ;  and  the  deci- 
sion was  the  same  where  a  cargo  of  "crates,  earthenware,  and 
Indian  blues,".destined  for  the  African  trade,  was  sold  by  the 
master  at  the  Bermudas  (whither  his  ship  had  been  carried 
after  capture  and  recapture),  because  he  had  lost  all  his  boats, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  barter  trade,  and  could  not  get  a 
sufficient  complement  of  hands  (e). 

On  the  same  ground  it  was  held  that  underwiiters  on  goods 
insured  from  London  to  Demerara  were  not  liable  as  for  a 
total  loss,  where  the  ship,  being  captured  and  recaptured,  was 
sent  into  St.  Thomas,  stript  of  all  her  hands,  and  the  captain, 
not  being  able  on  his  arrival  there  to  procure  a  fresh  crew,  or 
otherwise  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  salvage,  upon  this  ground 
immediately  (within  three  days  of  his  arrival)  sold  the  ship 
and  cargo,  and  broke  up  the  adventure  (/).     Lord  Ellen- 


Van  Omeron 
V.  Dowick. 


Wilson  V. 
Millar. 


Underwood  v. 
Robertson. 


(b)  Hunt  V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1816),  6  M.  &  S.  47. 

(c)  6  M.  &  S.  65. 

(rf)  Van  Omeron  v.  Dowick  (1809), 
2  Camp.  41. 


(e)  Wilson  v,  MiUar  (1816),  2 
Stark.  1. 

(/)  Underwood  v.  Robertson 
(1814),  4  Camp.  138. 
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borough  remarked  that,  although  he  could  not  at  first  procure  Sect.  1148. 
a  competent  crew,  he  ought  to  have  waited  a  reasonable  time : 
ships  that  came  in  might  have  spared  him  assistance,  or  sea- 
men might  possibly  have  been  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
island.  "  It  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  he  might  not 
liave  raised  the  money  by  drawing  on  his  owners  or  hypothe- 
cating the  ship.  Even  if  the  ship  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting the  voyage,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  goods  might 
not  have  been  forwarded  to  their  place  of  destination  by  other 


A  cargo  of  wheat  was  insured  "free  of  average"  from  Wilson  v. 
London  to  Lisbon :  the  ship  was  so  damaged  in  the  Downs  ^ss  *c^^^^' 
that  she  was  forced  to  run  into  Dover,  where,  on  survey,  she 
was  found  to  be  wholly  disabled  from  pursuing  her  voyage, 
except  at  a  cost  greater  than  her  repaired  value.  The  whole 
cargo,  consisting  of  1,160  quarters,  having  been  landed,  it  was 
found  that  400  only  were  dry,  700  were  wetted,  but  were  kiln- 
dried,  and  the  residue  was  wholly  spoiled.  On  this  state  of 
facts  Lord  EUenborough  said  (in  reference  to  the  case  of 
Manning  v,  Newnham,  which  had  been  cited  as  in  point  for 
the  plaintiff) :  "  I  accede  to  that  case ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  voyage  here  was  not  worth  pursuing,  and  that 
there  were  no  means  of  pursuing  it,  I  think  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  total  loss."  As,  however,  it  appeared  that  at  the 
time  of  the  casualty  there  was  a  brig  lying  in  Dover  harbour, 
in  which  the  wheat  might  have  been  sent  on  to  Lisbon,  Lord 
EUenborough  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  on  this  addi- 
tional evidence,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  for  a 
total  lo8s(^). 

1149.  The  following  case  shows  that,  though  at  one  time  Though  at 

the  state  of  the  cargo  wtis  such  as  to  give  a  right  of  abandon-  etete^of^the^ 

ment,  yet  if  the  right  be  not  then  exercised,  and  any  part  of  ^to°u8ti?°^ 

the  cargo  be  afterwards  recovered  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  abandonment, 

yet  if  such 

(^)   Wilson  V.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.      employed,  or  the  case  referred  to, 
Go.  (1811),  2  Camp.  623.     But  it  is      can  be  justified, 
doubtful  whether  the  language  her^ 
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Sect.  1149. 

right  be  not 
then  exer- 
cised, and 
part  of  it  be 
afterwards 
recovered,  the 
assured  can- 
not sell  and 
recover  as  for 
a  total  loss. 

Anderson  r. 
Royal  Exch. 
Ass.  Co. 


Thompson  v. 
Royal  Exch. 
Ass.  Co. 


be  sent  on  in  a  marketable  condition  to  its  port  of  destinatioii, 
and  there  are  opportunities  of  so  forwarding  it,  the  assured 
cannot  direct  a  sale  and  treat  the  loss  as  constructiFely 
total. 

Part  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  was  insured  "  free  of  average  " 
(but  without  the  exception,  unless  stranded)  from  Waterford 
to  Liverpool :  in  going  down  the  Waterford  river  the  ship 
struck,  and  filled  so  fast  that,  to  save  her  from  sinking,  she 
was  run  ashore  on  a  bank,  where  she  w£is  completely  under 
water  at  every  high  tide  :  in  the  course  of  about  a  month,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  master,  the  whole  of  the  cargo  waa  got 
out  in  a  sea-damaged  state.     Of  that  portion  of  the  cargo 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  insurance,  part   was  wholly 
spoiled,  but   about  two-thirds  were  kiln-dried,   and  might 
have  been  sent  on  to  Liverpool  in  a  marketable  state  as  wheat, 
by  a  vessel  which  sailed  thither  about  two  months  after  the 
casualty,  and  by  which  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  belonged 
to  other  shippers  was  actually  forwarded.     The  agent  of  the 
assured,  however,  instead  of  so  forwarding,  sold  it  at  Water- 
ford ;  and  the  assured  brought  his  action  for  a  total  loss. 
The  question  of  his  right  to  recover  was  considered  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  he  had  given  notice  to 
abandon.      Lord  EUenborough,  however,  plainly  intimated 
that,  although  the  assured  might  have  treated  the  case  as  one 
of  total   loss  while  the  wheat  remained  submerged   in  the 
water,  yet  that  the  loss  had  ceased  to  be  total  when  the  wheat 
had  been  in  fact  got  out,  and  might  have  been  f orw6uxled  in  a 
marketable  state  (//).    On  the  same  groimd,  in  a  case  where  the 
ship  was  wrecked  at  her  port  of  loading,  but  her  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  tobacco  and  sugars,  insured  "  free  of  average,"  was 
all  got  on  shore  and  saved,  though  in  a  very  damaged  state, 
but  it  did  not  appear,  though  the  original  ship  was  disabled 
and  obliged  to  be  broken  up,  that  what  was  saved  of  the  cargo 
might  not  have    been    forwarded    in   other   vessels— Lord 
EUenborough  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  the 


(h)  Anderson  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  (1805),  7  East,  38. 
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assured,  who   had  abandoned,  could  not  recover  as  for  a   Sect.  1149. 
total  loss  (e). 

1160.  The  cases  which  we  have  been  considering  are  cases  Constructiye 
where  the  cargo  in  question  has  sustained  actual  damage  but  ^here  oom- 
where  there  has  been  a  mere  temporary  loss  of  voyage.     We  JJ^i^^^/^e  to 
have  already  seen  that  an  insurance  on  goods  for  a  voyage  forward 
contemplates  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  theii*  destination  {j ). 
It  follows  that  there  may  be  a  constructive  total  loss  of  goods, 
although  the  goods  themselves  may  have  suffered  little  or  no 
physical  damage,  and  although  they  may  be  actually  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  their  owner,  and  although 
there  be  no  physical  difficulty  in  forwarding  them  to  their 
destination,  if  the  expenses  of  doing  so  would  be  so  great  as 
to  make  it  commercially  impossible  for  the  owner  to  do  so. 
If,  that  is  to  say,  perils  insured  against  have  occasioned  such 
a  condition  of  afifcdrs,  that  the  expense  of  forwarding  the  goods 
would  exceed  their  arrived  value,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  absurd  to  require  their  owner  to  spend  more  money  on 
them  than  they  would  ever  be  worth,  he  may  recover  for  a 
constructive  total  loss  {k). 

1151.  So  far  the  law  may  be  considered  as  established.  The  What  ex- 
real  difficulty  in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  to  ascertain  tekeTinto 
what  charges  and  expenses  may  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  *<^*^^* 
determining  whether  the  goods  are  worth  sending  on.     In 
Reimer   «?.    Ringrose  (/),  a  cargo  of  wheat  was  so  greatly 
damaged  that  the  master,  intending  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned, sold  it  at  an  intermediate  port  in  Norway.     The 
Court  of  Exchequer  laid  it  down  that  the  expense  of  drying 
the  wheat  and  of  sending  it  on  might  be  taken  into  account, 
in  considering  whether  it  was  worth  the  outlay. 

(i)    Thompson    v.    Royal    Exch.  (J)  Ante,  §  1142. 

Abs.   Co.  (1812),  16  East,  214 ;  and  [k)    This    case,   however,    is    not 

see  the  comments  of  Lord  Abing>er  recognized  by  the  Mar.   Ins.   Act, 

on  this  case  in  Roux  v.  Salvador  1906:  e%q  ante^  §  1142,  n.(m). 

(1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  280;  see  also  (/)  Reimer  v.  Ringrose  (1851),  6 

Navone  v.  Haddon  (1860),  9  C.  B.  Exch.  263. 
30. 

A, — ^VOL.  II,  4  V 
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Gurney. 


Sect.  1151.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  however,  in  a  subsequent 
Roeetto  v.  case,  decUned  to  adopt  this  rule  {m),  except  with  limitations. 
In  that  case  a  cargo  of  3,700  quarters  of  wheat,  valued  at 
6,400/.,  was  shipped  and  insured  in  bulk  "  free  from  average  " 
on  a  voyage  from  Odessa  to  Liverpool  (w).  Shortly  after 
sailing  the  ship  **  stranded,"  receiving  very  considerable  sea 
damage,  and  was  compelled  to  put  into  Constantinople  to 
refit.  The  repairs  and  expenses  amounted  to  1,800/.,  to  raise 
which  the  master  hypothecated  the  ship  and  cargo  for  1,850/. 
by  a  bottomry  bond,  payable  ten  days  after  arrival  in  the 
port  of  delivery.  The  ship  again  sailed,  and  before  her 
arrival  was  wrecked,  and  carried  into  Cork  by  salvors,  where 
the  cargo  being  found  to  be  very  considerably  damaged,  and 
the  vessel  not  worth  repairing,  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given,  and  both  were  sold. 

The  jury  found  as  a  fact  that  1,700  quarters  (about  half)  of 
the  wheat  might  have  been  dried,  warehoused,  and  sent  on  to 
Liverpool  in  a  marketable  condition  ;  and  the  Court  held 
that  the  loss  on  the  wheat  was  an  average  loss  only,  if  part  of 
the  cargo  could  have  been  sent  on  to  the  port  of  destination 
at  less  than  its  market  value  when  there ;  but  that  in  con- 
sidering that  question,  the  jury  were  bound  to  take  into 
account  the  following  items  :  1.  The  cost  of  unshipping  the 
cargo  ;  2.  Of  drying  and  warehousing  it ;  3.  Of  transhipping 
it ;  4.  The  increased  cost  of  sending  it  on  (if  it  could  not  be 
forwarded  on  other  terms)  at  a  higher  than  the  original  rate 
of  freight  (o) ;  5.  The  amount  of  salvage  allowed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  cargo  saved.  If  the  aggregate  of 
these  items  exceeded  the  selling  value  of  the  cargo  at  the  port 


{m)  Judgment  of  Common  Fleas  writers  from  an  average  loss, 
in  Rosetto  v.  Gumey  (1851),  11  C.  B.  j^)  if  g^nt  on  in  the  original  ship, 

ISS*  it  is  on  the  original  contract,  and 

(n)  There  was  the  usual  warranty  then  nothing  is  to  be  added  as  an 

"  free  of  average  *'  ;  but  as  there  average  loss ;  so,  if  transhipped  at 

had  been  a  clear  stranding  in  the  a  less  or  the  same  freight;  but  if 

course  of  the  voyage,  the  clause  did  transhipped  necessarily  at  a  higher 

pot  apply  so  as  to  protect  the  under-  rate,  the  increase  is  an  average  loas. 
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of  discharge,  then  the  loss  would  be  total  upon  notice  of   Sect.  1151. 

abandonment. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  debt  and  costs  paid  to  the  Expenses  of 

holders  of  the  bottomry  bond,  the  Court  held  that  they  could  tioncannot be 

not  be  taken  into   consideration  in  estimatinjr  the  extent  ^te^^uito 

^  account. 

(whether  total  or  partial)  of  the  loss  (p).  "  The  under- 
writer,'' as  Cresswell,  J.,  expressed  it  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  "  does  not  insure  against  a  loss  by  hypotheca- 
tion" (q).  "It  is  a  risk,"  says  Jervis,  0.  J.,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  "  not  contemplated  by  the  policy, 
and  which  the  assured  must  take  upon  himself !'  (r). 

1152.  Some  doubt  existins:  as  to  the  effect  and  limit  Rnlein 
of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  Rosetto  v.  Ghimey,  Gumeyre- 
especially  in  respect  of  freight,  that  rule  was  expressly  recon-  ^d^^^ed. 
sidered,  after  argument,  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  the  case  of  Fam worth  v.  Hyde  («),  and,  in  expressing  their 
concurrence  with  the  rule  in  that  case  as  being  the  true  rule, 
they  said :  "  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  where  goods  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  perils  insured  against,  lying  at  a  place 
different  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  damaged,  but  in 
such  a  state  that  they  can  at  some  cost  be  put  into  a  condition 
to  be  carried  to  their  destination,  the  jury  are  to  determine 
whether  it  is  practically  possible  to  carry  them  on,  that  is, 
according  to  the  well-known  exposition  in  Moss  c.  Smith  (t), 
whether  to  do  so  will  cost  more  than  they  are  worth ;  and 
that  in  determining  this,  the  jury  should  take  into  account  all 
the  extra  expenses  .consequent  on  the  perils  of  the  sea,  such  as 
drying,  landing,  warehousing,  and  reshipping  the  goods ;  but 
that  they  ought  not  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  if  they 
are  carried  on  in  the  original  bottom,  or  by  the  original  ship- 
owner in  a  substituted  bottom,  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
freight  originally  contracted  to  be  paid  ;  that  being  a  -charge 

(p)  Eosetto  r.  Gomey  (1851),  11  190. 

C.  B.  176,  182,  190.  («)    Farnworth    v.    Hyde    (1866), 

(q)   Per  Crtsswell,   J.,   11    0.   B.  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  204. 

182.  {t)  MobS  V,  Smith  (1850),  9  C.  B. 

(r)   Per  Jervis,  0.  J.,   11   C.   B.  94. 

4u2 
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Sect.  1152.  to  which  the  goods  are  liable  when  delivered,  whether  the 
perils  of  the  sea  afPect  them  or  not.  We  also  agree  that 
Rosetto  V,  Ghimey  (w)  correctly  decides  that  where  the  original 
bottom  is  disabled  by  the  perils  of  the  seas,  so  that  the  ship- 
owner is  not  bound  to  carry  the  goods  on,  and  he  does  not 
choose  to  do  so,  the  jury  are  not  to  take  into  account  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  transit  from  the  place  of  distress  to  the 
place  of  destination,  which  must  be  incurred  by  the  goods 
owner  if  he  carried  them  on,  but  only  the  excess  of  that  cost 
above  that  which  would  have  been  incurred  if  no  peril  had 
intervened." 

DiscuBsionon       1163.  The  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Fam- 
Hyde.  worth  V,  Hyde  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 

recent  years  («?).  It  has  been  vigorously  impugned  by 
Lowndes  {x)  and  by  Mr.  McArthur  (y),  but  is  supported  by 
Mr.  Gow  (2).  In  order  to  illustrate  the  difficulty,  it  is  advis- 
able to  set  out  the  facts  and  figures  with  some  particularity. 
The  action  was  brought  on  a  policy  on  a  cargo  of  wood  for  a 
voyage  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  The  vessel,  soon  after 
leaving  Quebec,  W6W  driven  on  shore  about  102  miles  down 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and,  being  a  constructive  total  loss, 
was  properly  sold  by  auction  for  a  small  sum.  The  cargo 
was  also  sold  at  the  same  time,  and  the  question  in  the  case 
was  whether  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  cargo  justified 
the  sale,  so  as  to  entitle  the  assured  to  recover  for  a  total  loss. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  gross  value  of  the  cargo,  if 
it  had  been  sent  on  and  had  arrived  at  Liverpool,  would  have 
been  3,786/.  (a).     The  freight  that  would  have  been  payable 

(u)  Rosetto  f.  Gumey  (1851),  11  course,  have  been  idle  to  retain  this 

G.  B.  176.  lengthy    discussion.      The    editors, 

{v)   The   discussion  contained    in  however,  do  not  think  that  the  effect 

this  and  the  following  paragraphs  is  of  the  recent  statute  is  so  clear  as  to 

retained  from  the  seventh  edition  of  render  the  discussion  superfluous, 

this  work,  although  the  editors  are  [so)  Mar.  Ins.  s.  133. 

disposed    to    think  that  the  whole  (y)  Mar.  Ins.  151. 

controversy  has  been  settled  by  the  is)  Mar.  Ins.  155 — 159. 

Mar.  Ins.  Act.     See  infra,  {1158.  (a)  /.«.,  4,300/.  lees  a  sum  to  be 

If  this  were  clearly  so,  it  would,  of  allowed  for  depreciationi  as  to  whi^h 
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to  the  shipowner  was  1,556/. :  so  that  the  net  value  of  the   Sect.  1158. 
cargo  to  the  merchant  was  2,229/.    The  cost  of  sending  on 
the  cargo  to  Liverpool  in  another  ship  would  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Cost  of  landing £350 

Cost  of  reloading 700 

Freight 2,552 

£3,602 


So  that  the  cost  of  forwarding  would  have  exceeded  the 
freight  originally  contracted  for  by  2,046/.  These  figures 
show  that  the  sum  which  the  cargo  wotdd  have  sold  for  at 
Liverpool  would  have  exceeded  the  cost  of  forwarding  by 
183/.  only ;  and  this  sum  the  jury  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  appear  to  have  considered  was  too  narrow  a  margin  for 
the  cargo-owner  to  rely  upon  for  his  profit,  and  a  verdict  for 
a  total  loss  was  therefore  given  and  approved. 

1164.  The  defendant  appealed  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  The 
and  during  the  argument  in  that  Court  it  was  for  the  first  chamW^' 
time  suggested,  by  Blackburn,  J.,  that  the  right  question  had 
not  hitherto  been  considered,  for  that,  unless  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleats  in  Rosetto  v.  Ghimey  had  laid  down  a  wrong 
rule,  the  proper  comparison  wfis  between  the  extra,  as  distinct 
from  the  whole,  cost  of  forwarding,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
gross  Liverpool  value,  without  deducting  the  original  freight, 
on  the  other ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  such  extra 
cost  was  only  2,046/.,  whereas  the  goods  if  they  had  arrived 
would  have  sold  for  3,785/.,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that 
the  jury  were  justified  in  finding  that  perils  of  the  sea  had 
caused  a  total  loss.  This  view  was  eventually  adopted  by  the 
Court,  and  the  verdict  for  a  total  loss  was  set  aside  (6). 

1166.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  McArthur  both  consider  that  the  Famworth  v. 
decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  this  case  is  based  on  ^J^  ^*^" 

the  Ck)urt,  in  dealing  with  the  case,  (b)  The  most  material  part  of  the 

accepted  an  estimate  of  615/.  judgment  has  already  been  cited. 
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Sect.  1155.  an  undeniable  fallacy.     "  There  is  no  total  loss  by  sea-peril, 
it  is  argued,"  says  Lowndes  (c),  "unless  the  whole  value  of 
the  cargo  is  exceeded  by  the  expense  resulting  from  sea-peril : 
now  the  whole  value  of  the  cargo  is  its  value  including,  or 
without  deduction  of,  the  freight ;  and  the  freight  under  the 
original  bill   of  lading  is  not  an  expense  resulting'   from 
sea-peril.      The   fallacy  here  is,  not  perhaps  obvious,   bat 
undeniable  when  pointed  out.     The  value  of  the  cargo  to  the 
merchant  or  owner  of  it  is  not  the  gross  proceeds,  but  those 
proceeds  minus  the  ordinary  freight.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  question  is  as  to  the  whole  value  of  the  cargo  to  some  one^ 
no  matter  whether  the  owner  of  the  cargo  or  of  the  ship,  then 
to  some  one  the  entire  cost  of  forwarding  it  by  another  vessel, 
the  original  ship  having  been  disabled  by  the  perils  insured 
against,  is  an  expense  resulting  from  those  perils.     That  is  to 
say,  in  computing  the  value,  the  interests  of  shipowner  and 
cargo-owner  are  added  together,  but  in  estimating  the  ex- 
penses, the  interest  of  the  cargo-owner  alone  is  looked  at." 

Mr.  Mc Arthur  {d)  takes  the  same  view.  "  In  principle, 
the  original  freight  should  be  deducted,  in  the  estimate  both 
of  the  extra  charges  and  of  the  value  at  destination ;  for  the 
question  is,  whether  the  goods  can  be  forwarded  so  as  to 
realize  some  portion  of  their  value,  or  whether  the  whole 
value  to  the  owner  will  be  absorbed  by  the  extra  cost  of 
forwarding.  The  value  of  the  cargo  to  the  owner  is  not  the 
gross,  but  the  net  value  on  arrival,  «.^.,  the  market  value  at 
destination,  less  freight  and  ordinary  sale  charges.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  decided,  however,  that  to  give 
rise  to  a  constructive  total  loss,  the  gross  value  of  the  cargo 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding,  i.e.y  the 
entire  cost  of  forwarding,  deducting  the  original  freight 
This  decision  was  clearly  erroneous,  for  the  original  freight 
may  either  be  brought  in  or  left  out  on  both  sides  in  the 
calculation,  but  cannot  correctly  be  brought  in  on  one  side 
only." 

(e)  Mar.  Ins.  8.  133,  n.  {I),  (d)  Mar.  Ins.  161,  n. 
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1166.  The  rule  advocated  by  these  writers  may  also  be  Sect.  1156. 
supported  by  the  following  argument.     The  gross  value  of  Further 

reasons 

the  goods  at  their  place  of  destination  may  for  present  pur-  against  Farn- 
poses  be  considered  to  consist  of  two  items,  their  prime  cost  Hyde, 
and  the  enhancement  of  their  value  by  reason  of  their  trans- 
portation. The  insurable  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  the 
underwriter  is  deemed  to  be  concerned  with,  is  the  prime  cost 
of  the  goods,  or  that  which  by  the  valuation  is  agreed  to  be 
the  prime  cost.  If,  in  considering  whether  there  should  be 
an  abandonment  of  that  which  he  has  insured,  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  goods  is  to  be  considered,  the  expenditure  on 
freight  to  which  the  enhancement  will  be  due,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  deducted  {e).  It  is  only  by  the 
payment  of  the  whole  freight,  that  the  goods  will  have  the 
value  which  is  the  basis  of  the  calculation  in  Famworth  t?. 
Hyde. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  insurance  on  goods 
for  a  particular  voyage  is  not  merely  an  insurance  of  the 
goods  against  physical  loss  or  damage.  The  undertaking  of 
the  underwriter  is  that  they  shall  not  be  prevented  by  perils 
insured  against  from  reaching  their  destination.  If  the  ship 
by  which  they  are  insured  is  prevented  by  the  perils  of  the 
voyage  from  bringing  them  to  their  destination,  the  original 
adventure  is  frustrated,  and  the  original  contract  of  affreight- 
ment has  ceased  to  exist.  Ought  not  the  assured,  when  he  is 
thus  called  upon  to  accept  his  goods  at  a  different  place,  to  be 
entitled  to  abandon,  when  they  will  not  be  worth  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  their  destination  ? 

This  is,  in  effect,  an  application  of  the  "  prudent-uninsured- 
owner  "  principle.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  goods  which 
will  realize  1,000/.  at  their  port  of  destination  are  being 
carried  for  a  freight  of  650/.,  that  the  shipowner,  owing  to 

(e)  On  principle  it  might  well  be  valuation.     This  view  is,  however, 

argued  that  the  assured  should  be  not  supported  by  authority,  and  the 

entitled  to  abandon  when  the  extra  editors  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 

expenditure  due    to   perils   insured  does  not    find   favour   either  with 

against  exceeds  the  insurable  value  underwriters  or  with  merchants. 
^i,e,,  the  prime  cost  or  the  agreed 
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Sect.  1156.  perils  of  the  seas,  justifiably  declines  to  carry  them  beyond  a 
port  of  refuge,  and  that  it  is  ascertained  that  the  goods  can 
only  be  carried  on  to  their  destination  by  spending  500/.  in 
re-conditioning,  and  600/.  for  freight  from  the  intermediate 
port.  In  such  a  case  a  prudent  uninsured  owner  would 
clearly  decline  to  take  goods  on  further,  because  by  doing  so 
he  wotdd  be  100/.  out  of  pocket.  But,  according  to  Fam- 
worth  V.  Hyde,  there  is  no  constructive  total  loss,  because  the 
Lncre6Lsed  cost,  viz.  450/.,  is  less  than  the  gross  arrived  value 
Df  the  goods  (/). 

Moreover,  if  the  assured  cannot  abandon  under  circum- 
stances such  as  those  of  Famworth  v.  Hyde,  he  will  not  be 
Indemnified  for  a  great  p«irt  of  the  loss  caused  by  perils 
insured  against.  We  will  take  the  facts  and  figures  of  that 
oase,  which  have  been  fully  set  out.  There  was  a  deprecia- 
tion of  515/.,  part  of  which  would  no  doubt  be  recoverable, 
3xcept  under  a  policy  against  total  loss  only.  The  cost  of 
landing  the  cargo  was  350/.,  and  this  was  probably  recoverable 
under  the  sue  and  labour  clause.  But  the  cost  of  reloading 
was  700/.,  and  the  extra  freight  was  1,000/.,  and  unless 
the  decisions  in  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Co.  r. 
Saunders  (^),  and  Booth  v,  Gair  (h)  are  reconsidered  and 
overruled,  neither  of  these  items  of  expenditure  could  be 
recovered  from  the  underwriter.  Thus,  in  consequence  of 
perils  insured  against,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  at 
least  1,700/.  in  carrying  out  the  adventure,  which  the  assured 
would  have  to  bear  himself.  When  the  insurance  is  against 
total  loss  only  (and  this  is  the  only  insurance  which  can 
practically  speaking  be  effected  on  some  kinds  of  goods),  the 
hardship  on  the  assured  is  obviously  even  greater. 

1167.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Lowndes  and  McArthur  may  also  in  certain  C6wes  lead  to 

(/)  Mr.  Gk)w,  however,  in  answer  applied  to    marine    insoranoe    pro- 

to  this  argument,  suggests  that  this  blems.     Mar.  Ins.  159. 

may  be  only  an  additional  instance  {g)  (1861),  1  B.  &  S.  41 ;  2  iHd. 

of  the  inadequacy  of  the  *^  prudent-  266. 

uninsured-owner  "     theory,     when  (h)  (1863),  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  291. 
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sorprisiDg  results.  For  instance,  assume  that  the  goods  will  Sect.  1157. 
realize  1,000/.,  as  before,  and  that  the  freight  is  800/. ;  the 
voyage  has  to  be  abandoned  near  to  the  port  of  departure,  as 
in  Farnworth  v,  Hyde,  and  the  goods  can  only  be  forwarded 
at  an  increased  rate  of  freight,  say  900/.  (e).  They  are  them- 
selves, however,  but  little  damaged,  so  that  all  extra  charges, 
including  re-conditioning,  will  be  covered  by  100/.  Is  the 
owner  entitled  to  abandon  P  The  real  reason  for  abandon- 
ment in  such  a  case,  it  may  be  said,  would  be  not  injury  to 
or  loss  of  the  goods,  but  the  high  rate  of  freight  in  proportion 
to  their  value  which  the  owner  has  agreed  to  pay.  But  as  to 
this,  Mr.  Q-ow  observes  :  "  the  underwriter  never  guarantees 
that  cargo  will  be  worth  its  freight  whether  it  arrives  damaged 
or  sound ;  why  should  a  freight  obligation  be  imported  into 
his  contract  in  certain  cases  of  damage  and  loss,  when  it  is 
really  a  part  of  the  merchant's  obligations  which  the  merchant 
retains  at  his  own  risk  in  case  of  arrival  of  his  goods  at 
destination  P  " 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  instance  given  the  physical  damage 
sustained  by  the  goods  would  not  justify  abandonment. 
Such  damage  is  assumed  to  be  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  it  might  indeed  be  non-esdstent.  Abandonment  in  such 
a  case  is  justified,  if  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of 
perils  insured  against  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  commer- 
cially impossible  for  the  merchant  to  carry  on  the  goods.  A 
constructive  total  loss  of  goods  may  no  doubt  be  constituted 
in  this  way,  for  it  is  established  in  the  case  of  goods,  though 
it  is  otherwise  in  an  insurance  on  ship,  that  an  insurer  does 
undertake  that  perils  of  the  sea  shall  not  prevent  the  voyage 
from  being  brought  to  a  successful  termination.     But,  while 

(t)  It  is  possible  also  that  there  cargo,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  ship, 
might  be  no  increase,  and  even  a  At  the  same  time  the  market  for  his 
diminution  of  freight,  and  such  goods  at  the  port  of  discharge  may 
diminution  might  more  than  com-  have  so  far  fallen  as  to  make  his 
pensate  the  shipper  for  the  costs  adventure  necesi^arilj  an  unprofitable 
of  transhipment,  &c.  The  shipper  one.  Could  this  be  a  case  of  con- 
might  then  be  in  no  worse,  or  even  struotive  total  loss,  hj  perils  of  the 
in  a  better  position  as  regards  his  sea,  of  his  goods  P 
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Sect.  1157.  80  much  is  conceded,  it  may  be  urged,  in  support  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Famworth  r.  Hyde,  that 
adverse  criticism  has  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  con- 
sideration that  a  constructive  total  loss,  for  which  underwriters 
are  to  be  held  liable,  must  have  been  due  to  perils  insured 
against  ?  So  far  as  the  freight  by  the  substituted  vessel  does 
not  exceed  that  which  the  shipper  originally  contracted  to 
pay,  such  freight  did  not  become  payable  by  him  by  reason 
of  any  peril  of  the  sea  ;  it  was  payable  in  any  event  (j).  The 
only  loss  occasioned  by  such  peril  is  the  additional  amount 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  for  carrying  the  goods  in  a 
substituted  bottom.  There  is,  therefore,  force  in  the  argument 
that  it  is  only  this  additional  amount  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  "  To  hold  otherwise,"  said  Channell,  B.  (k), 
"  would  be  to  enable^the  assured  owner  of  goods  to  bring  into 
accoimt  the  whole  of  the  freight  wherever  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  substituted  bottom  exceeded  the  original  freight, 
however  small  the  excess  may  be ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the 
shipowner  would  never  carry  on  the  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  his  original  freight,  though  he  might,  perhaps,  do  so 
as  agent  of  the  goods  owner ;  whilst  no  part  of  the  freight 
could  ever  be  charged  when  the  cost  fell  short  of  the  original 
freight,  in  which  case  the  shipowner  would  forward  them. 
This  would  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  ;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  case  of  Rosetto  v.  Q-urney  (/),  which 
prevents  that  result,  was  correctly  decided." 

Against  the  argument  that,  inasmuch  as  an  insurance  on 
goods  for  a  voyage  is  an  insurance  by  a  particular  vessel,  the 
adventure  insured  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  loss  of  that 
vessel,  and  that  the  underwriters  on  the  goods  should  therefore 

{J)  See  per  Blackburn,  J.,  L.  K.  2  insures  not  against  the  loss  to  the 

C.  F.  at  p.  220,  citing  from  Baily  owner,  but  the  loss  incurred  by  the 

on  Perils  of  the  Sea.     See  also  per  perils  of  the  sea." 

Shee,  J.,  36  L.  J.  C.  P.  at  p.  37  : —  (A)  In  delivering  the  judgment  of 

"Why  should  the  underwriter  pay  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  L.  R.  2 

for  freight  of  a  new  ship  a  sum  which  C.  P.  at  p.  226. 

would  have  had  to  be  paid  under  any  (/)  11  C.  B.  176. 
droumstances  P      The    underwriter 
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be  liable  for  a  total  loss,  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  said  that  Sect.  1157. 
logically  this  involves  the  proposition  that  whenever  a  voyage 
is  frustrated  by  a  total  loss  of  the  ship,  there  may  be  an 
abandonment  of  cargo,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  as 
to  the  practicability  of  forwarding,  which  is  clearly  going 
too  far. 

1158.  The  difiSculty  illustrated  by  Famworth  v,  Hyde  is  How  the 
due  to  the  fact,  already  indicated,  that  in  considering  whether  arises, 
there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  goods,  regard  is  had 
not  to  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  loading, 
but  to  what  would  probably  have  been  their  value  on  arrival 
at  their  destination,  had  they  been  forwarded.  It  is  a  some- 
what anomalous  position  that  it  should  in  this  way  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  a  prospective  hypothetical 
value,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  underwriter 
is  liable  to  pay  for  an  actual  value  in  the  past.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  is  to  this  prospective  hypothetical  value  that 
consideration  has  always  been  given. 

In  any  case,  the  editors,  while  appreciating  the  difficulties 
of  Famworth  t?.  Hyde,  cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  decision  is  based  on  any  obvious  oversight.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  course  which  the  proceedings  took  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  that  it  was  by  no  inadvertence  that  the 
Court  (w)  came  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  did  in  fact 
arrive.  It  is  also  clear  that  Farnworth  r.  Hyde  not  having 
been  overruled  by  any  superior  Court,  must  be  considered  as 
having  established  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  existed  imtil  the 
1st  of  January,  1907,  when  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906, 
came  into  force. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the   law,  as   declared   by  Has  the 
Famworth  v.  Hyde,  has  been  altered  by  the  Marine  Insur-  an^Aot    "" 
ance  Act.     It  is  thereby  enacted  (m)  that  "  there  is  a  con-  ^^^  ^?g 
stractiye  total  loss  ....  in  the  case  of  damage  to  goods,  point  P 

(«)  Pollock,  0.  B.,  Channell,  B.,  («)    Sect.    60,   sub-sect.   (2)   (iii), 

Blackburn  and  Mellor,  JJ.,  Pigott,      ante^  §  1091. 
B.,  and  Shee,  J. 
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Sect.  1158.  where  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  and  forwarding  the 
goods  to  their  destination  would  exceed  their  value  on 
arrival.*'  If  these  words  are  literally  construed — and  there 
seems  little  reason  for  doing  otherwise— the  "  cost  of  forward- 
ing the  goods  to  their  destination  "  must  include  the  entire 
freight  payable  for  carrying  the  goods  on  to  their  destination 
from  the  place  of  distress,  and  not  merely  the  excess  of  that 
freight  over  the  freight  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
the  original  contract.  Whether  this  result  is  what  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say.  Unless,  however,  it  be  possible  to  maintain  that  the 
"  cost  of  forwarding  the  goods "  means  only  the  extra  cost 
caused  by  perils  insured  against, — that  is  to  say,  that  "  the 
cost "  does  not  mean  all  the  cost,  but  only  a  certain  portion 
of  it — it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  owing 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  decision  in  Fam worth  v,  Hyde 
is  no  longer  law. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that,  although  the  whole  of  the 
cargo  cannot  be  sent  on  (o),  this  circumstance  is  not  conclusive 
in  determining  whether  a  sale  by  the  master  is  justifiable,  or 
the  loss  on  goods  constructively  total  (p). 

It  is  equally  clear,  and  is  established  by  the  same 
authorities,  that  if  a  sale  of  the  cargo  be  not  otherwise 
justifiable,  it  will  not  be  rendered  so  by  being  meuie  under 
the  decree  of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court  or  any  analogous  Court 
abroad  {q). 


Impractic- 
ability of 
sending'  on 
the  whole. 


Sale  of 

partially 

damaged 


1159.  It  remains  to  consider  two  authorities  which  seem 
hardly  consistent  with  the  current  of  later  decisions,  and 


(o)  This  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
Lord  Mansfield^s  decision  in  Man- 
ning V.  Newnham  (1782),  3  Dougl. 
130,  and  arose  again  in  Anderson 
V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  (1806),  7 
East,  44. 

(//)  Freeman  v.  East  India  Co. 
(1822),  6  B.  &  Aid.  617 ;  Morris  v. 
Eobinson  (1824),  3  B.  &  Cr.  196 ;  6 


Bowl.  &  Ryl.  85 ;  Cannan  v.  Mea- 
buru  (1823),  1  Bing.  243  ;  Moes  v. 
Smith  (1850),  9  C.  B.  94  ;  Rosette  r. 
Gumey  (1851),  11  C.  B.  176;  Meyer 
V.  RaUi  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  358. 

{q)  See  also  Reid  r.  Darby  (1808), 
10  East,  143 ;  per  Dr.  Luahington, 
The  Eliza  Cornish  (1853),  1  Spinks, 
36. 
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would  probably  not  now  be  supported  to  their  full  extent  (r).    Sect.  1159. 
It  may  be  observed  that  in  neither  case  was  there  a  warranty  perinhable 

,  cargo,  which 

to  be  free  of  average.  might  have 

A  cargo  of  sugars  wtus  insured  from  Liverpool  to  Calais :  ^^g^^" 
the  ship  was  forced  to  put  back  to  Liverpool  in  a  totally  dis-  Gemon  v, 
abled  state,  and  the  sugars, having  been  necessarily  unloaded,  ^gj  q^^^ 
were  found,  on  survey,  to  be  so  sea-damaged  that  no  part  of  Cargo  un- 
them  was  in  a  merchantable  state,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  been  sent  on  except  as  damaged  goods,  though  ships 
might  easily  have  been  procured  to  forward  them  in  that  state. 
Under  these  circimistances  the  sugars  were  sold  at  Liverpool 
for  about  two-thirds  of  their  sound  value,  and  the  assured, 
who  had  given  due  notice  of  abandonment,  claimed  to  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss.     Gibbs,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  at  the  trial  that 
the  assured  would  not  be  justified  in  abandoning,  unless  the 
property  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  voyage ;  but  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  do  so  "  if  it  was  not  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  market  "  :  the  jury  thought  the  sugars  were  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  forwarded,  and  found  for  a  total  loss  («). 

1160.  The  following  case,  if,  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  be  put  Hudson  v, 
wholly  on  the  groimd  of  an  acceptance  of  the  abandonment  q  . 

by  the  underwriters,  which  was   mainly  relied   on   by  the  merohantahle. 
majority  of  the  Court,  goes  further  than  any  other  authority 
in  English  law,  and  seems  to  show  that,  although  ample 

(r)  So  Amonld,  2nd  ed.  p.  1135.  Haddon  (1850),  Manle,  J.,  remarked, 

As  regards  the  former  of  the  two  "  That  was  not  the  case  of  an  insnr- 

foUowing  cases,  however,  the  editors  ance  free  from  average  "  :  9  C.  B. 

do  not  see  anything  to  criticise,  ex-  '6S.      This  is   undouhtedly  so.      It 

oept  perhaps  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  appears  from  the   report  in   Holt, 

(a)  Gernon  r.  Royal  Exch.   Ass.  that  the  ship  had  stranded  hefore 

Co.  (1816),  at  N.  P.,  Holt,  52.     The  putting  back  to  Liverpool ;  the  case, 

Court  in    banc  (6    Taunt.   383 ;    2  therefore,  was  treated  as  though  no 

•  Marsh.  R.  92)  refused  to  set  aside  warranty  had   existed,   though   the 

the  verdict,   but   the   only  ground  policy,   as   in    the    similar   case   of 

which    the    defendant    was    there  Rosetto  v.   Gumey,  had  no  doubt 

allowed  to  raise  was  as  to  the  suffi-  been  framed  with  the  usual  average 

cieucy  of  the  notice  of  abandonment.  clause. 
On  this  case  bein^  cited  in  Navone  v. 
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Sect.  1160.  opportunities  of  transhipment  exist,  and  part  of  the  gtx>dfl  are 
still  in  a  merchantable  condition,  yet  they  may  be  sold  and 
abandoned  if,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  better  for  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  not  to  forward  them.     A  cargo    of   Cape 
wines,  consisting  of  241  pipes  and  71  hogsheads  (of  the  invoice 
value   of    nearly   8,000/.),   was   insured    (but  without    any 
warranty  to  be  free  of  average)  from  the  Cape  to  Bristol, 
Liverpool  or  Dublin.      Had   the   ship   arrived  safely,    the 
assured  intended  to  land  100  pipes  at  Bristol,  and  to  send  on 
the  remainder  to  Dublin,  which  was  therefore  the  ultimate 
port  of  destination.     The  ship,  however,  just  before  reaching 
Bristol  was  driven  by  a  gale  on  the  rocks  at  Portishead, 
where  she  bulged,  heaved  over,  and  finally  lay  in  such  a 
position  that  the  whole  of  her  cargo  was  under  water  at  high 
tide.     The  assured,  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  casualty, 
gave  notice  of  abandonment,  and  measures  were  then  taken, 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  underwriters,  to  rescue  the 
cargo :  the  result  was  that  229  pipes  and  67  hogsheads  were 
got  out,  of  which  71  pipes  and  43  hogsheads  were  sound  and 
full,  and  17  pipes  and  4  hogsheads  were  quite  empty;  the 
residue  had  either  partially  leaked,  or  were  more  or  less 
damaged  by  sea  water,  but  were  not  in  an  unmerchantable 
state,  and  ships  might  easily  have  been  procured  to  take  them 
on  to  Dublin.     The  wines  were  finally  sold  for  the  gross  sum 
of  4,044/.  2s.  6d,  (rather  more  than  half  the  invoice  price),  and 
for  the  net  sum,  after  deducting  salvage  and  all  expenses,  of 
2,570/.  16«.  3^.     The  Court  of  Common 'Pleas  held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  for  a  total  loss  {t) ;   the 
majority  of  the  Court  laid  principal  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  the  underwriters  amounted  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
notice  to  abandon,  and  therefore  fixed  the  rights  of  the  parties 
from  that  time.     Richardson,  J.,  however,  put  his  judgment 
on  the  ground  that  in  this  case  there  was  such  a  loss  as  to . 
give  the  assured  a  right  of  abandonment  at  the  time,  and  that 
such  right  had  not  been  divested  by  subsequent  circumstances. 

{t)  Hudson  V,  Harrison  (1821),  3  Brocl.  &  B.  97  j  6  Moore,  288. 
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"  When  notice  of  abandonment  was  given,  the  ship  was  on  the  Sect.  1160. 
shore  on  her  side,  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  and  at  high  water  the  whole  of  the  cargo  was  immersed 
in  the  sea ;  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  she  might  not  perish 
with  the  rise  of  every  tide  "  ;  and,  after  remarking  generally 
on  the  state  of  the  cargo,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses 
that  a  sale  was  the  best  measure  for  all  concerned,  he  added  : 
"  It  is  material  to  observe,  that  such  part  of  the  wines  as  were 
damaged  by  the  salt  water  must  have  become  in  a  more 
deteriorated  state  by  delay,  or  by  sending  them  on  to  Dublin, 
their  final  port  of  destination."  Undoubtedly  this  last  con- 
sideration is  material,  and  may  perhaps  be  deemed  sufficiently 
so  to  reconcile  this  case  on  its  facts  with  the  other  authorities, 
even  without  putting  it  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  an 
acceptance  of  an  abandonment  by  the  underwriter. 

1161.  There  are  no  words  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  Constructive 
which  deal  specifically  with  constructive  total  loss  of  freight,    freight. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  total  loss,  and  espe-  Its  peculiar 
oially  of  constructive  total  loss,  of  freight^  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  freight,  regarded  as  a 
subject  of  insui'ance.  To  use  the  worlds  of  Cleasby,  B.  (w) : 
"  It  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  an  interest  in  anything 
which  exists,  and  of  which  possession  can  be  had,  as,  for 
instance,  a  ship  or  cargo,  or  even ''  (in  the  case  then  before 
the  Court)  "  freight  of  cargo  on  board,  of  which  the  lien  on 
the  cargo  gives  a  qualified  possession  ;  but  in  such  a  case  of 
chartered  freight  as  the  present  the  interest  is  only  a  right 
to  have  cargo  provided ;  it  can  only  be  enforced  by  action, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  chose  in  action." 

It  is,  for  example,  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
abandonment,  or  a  notice  of  abandonment,  of  ship  or  cargo  to 
underwriters,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  appreciate,  and 
to  apply,  principles  of  law  when  we  are  dealing  with  tangible 
objects  of  this  nature.     With  respect  to  freight,  however, 

(m)  In  Potter  r.  Rankin  (1870),  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  354, 
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Sect.  1161.  though  the  principles  are  the  same,  their  application  is  more 
Meaninjir  of      difficult.     A  notice  of  abandonment  of  freight  can  mean  little 
abandonment   niorc  than  a  notice  to  underwriters  that  they  may,  if  they 
of  freight.       please,  avail  themselves  of  such  chance  as  there  may  be  of 
earning  the  freight,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.      Grreat 
difficulty  has  been  felt  as  to  when  such  notice  must  be  g-iven, 
and  when  it  may  be  dispensed  with.     This  may  perhaps  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  an  actual  and  a  constructive  total  loss 
of  freight.     It  has  even  been  suggested  that  notioe  of  aban- 
donment is  never  necessary  in  order  to  claim  a  loss  upon  an 
insurance  of  freight  (t'),  which  is  likewise  probably  tantamount 
to  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constructiTe  as 
distinguished  from  an  actual  total  loss  of  this  interest.     Such 
a  statement  is  indeed  probably  too  broad,  especially  in  view 
of  the  opinion  of  Brett,  J.,  in  Potter  r.  Bankin  (;r),  but  the 
mere  fact  that  such  a  suggestion   should  have  been  made 
illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  subject.     At  any  rate,  there 
appears  to  be  no  repori:ed  case  {x)  where  an  action  for  a  total 
loss  of  freight  has  been  defeated  for  want  of  a  notice  of 
abandonment. 


Facte  of 
Potter  V, 
Rankin. 


1162.  The  leading  case  on  the  subject  of  total  loss  (actual 
or  constructive)  of  freight,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  notioe 
of  abandonment,  is  now  Rankin  v.  Potter  (//),  containing  not 
only  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  also  the  opinions 
of  the  various  judges  who  were  called  in  to  advise  their 
lordships.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — The  "  Sir 
William  Eyre  "  sailed  in  December,  18H2,  from  Greenock  to 
New  Zealand.  More  than  a  month  afterwards  she  was 
chartered  by  her  owners  to  proceed,  after  discharging  at  New 
Zealand,  to  Calcutta  and  load  a  cargo  for  England  at  a 

[v)  Mount  V,  Harrison  (1827),  4      Gas.  31,  bean  instance:  see  at  p.  33 


Bing.  388  ;  Idle  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ins. 
Co.  (1819),  8  Taunt.  755. 

(ir)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  102. 

(x)  Unless,  perhaps,  Popham  r.  St. 
Peteraburgh  Ins.  Co.  (1904),  10  Com, 


of  the  report. 

(y)  Potter  v.  Rankin  (1868),  L.  R. 
3  C.  P.  562 ;  (1870),  L.  R.  6  C.  P. 
341  ;  (1872),  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83 
(Rankin  v.  Potter). 
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specified  rate  which  the  charterer  bound  himself  to  pay.  The  Sect.  1162. 
owners  then  effected  the  policy  in  question,  against  perils  of 
the  sea,  Ac,  upon  the  freight  to  be  earned  on  this  homeward 
voyage.  The  vessel  eventually  arrived  at  Calcutta  so  badly 
damaged  by  perils  of  the  sea  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
perform  the  voyage  thence  back  to  England,  and  her  owners 
abandoned  her  to  the  underwriters  on  ship.  The  owners 
under  these  circimistances  brought  an  action  as  for  a  total  loss 
of  the  chartered  homeward  freight,  having  meanwhile  given 
a  notice  of  abandonment  of  freight,  which  notice,  however,  it 
was  contended  by  the  underwriters  was  given  too  late.  The 
House  of  Lords,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  held  that  no  notice  of  abandonment 
to  underwriters  on  freight  was  necessary.  It  is  not  quite 
ole€kr,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  important  to  consider,  whether 
the  prevalent  view  was  that  the  case  was  one  of  actual  and 
not  of  constructive  total  loss,  in  which  case  notice  of  abandon- 
ment would  naturally  be  unnecessary,  or  that  though  a  case 
of  constructive  total  loss,  notice  of  abandonment  was  excused 
because  there  was  in  reality  nothing  to  abandon  («).  Some  of 
the  judges  prefer  to  shape  their  reasons  from  the  one  point  of 
view  and  some  from  the  other. 

1168.  Perhaps  the  most  lucid  general  exposition  of  the  law  Actual  total 
applicable  to  the  subject  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Brett,  J.  {a)  :  "  There  may  be  an  actual  total 
loss  of  freight  if  there  be  an  actual  total  loss  of  ship,  or  an 
actual  total  loss  of  the  whole  cargo.  An  actual  total  loss  of 
ship  will  occasion  an  actual  total  loss  of  freight,  unless,  when 
the  ship  is  lost,  cargo  is  on  board,  and  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
such  cargo  is  saved,  and  might  be  sent  on  in  a  substituted 
ship  so  as  to  earn  freight  {b).     An  actual  total  loss  of  the 

(z)  Sects.  60  and  61  of  the  Mar.  notice,  nnless  excused  (see  sub-sects.  7 

Ins.  Act  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  and  8),  will  preyent  the  assured  from 

not  necessary  that  there  Hhould  be  a  reooTering,  except  for  a  partial  loss, 

notice  of  abandonment  in  order  to  (a)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  99. 

constitute  a  constructire  loss.     But  {b)  These  obseryutions  would  not 

by  sect.  62,  sub-sect.  I,  failure  to  give  apply  to  a  case  where  not  only  the 

A. — VOL.  XI.  4  X 
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Sect.  1168.  whole  cargo  will  occasion  an  actual  total  loss  of  freight,  unless 

such  loss  should  so  happen  as  to  leave  the  ship  capable,  as  to 

time,   place,   and  condition,   of  earning  an  equal  or  some 

freight  for  carrying   other  cargo  on  the  voyage  insuied." 

No  notice  of     And  later  (c) :  "  It  is  a  correct  proposition  of  insurance  law  io 

neoessa^^'**^   say  that  no   abandonment  is   necessary,  and  no  notice  of 

where  nothing  abandonment  is  required,  where  there  is  nothing  to  abandon 

can  pass  to  ^  i  »  o 

underwriters,   which  can  pass  to  or  be  of  value  to  the  underwriters  (//).     It 
follows  that  on  a  policy  on  freight  in  general  terms  there 
need  be  no  abandonment  of  freight,  and  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment is  required,  where  the  ship  is  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  would  authorize  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  ship  on  a  policy  on  the  ship,  and  where  there  is 
no  cargo  on  board  the  ship,  or,  if  on  board,  where  none  is  saved 
with  the  chance  of  an  opportunity  of  its  being  forwarded  in  a 
substituted  ship.     In  the  several  states  of  circumstances  above 
set  forth,  the  loss  of  freight  on  the  policy  on  freight  would  be 
When  may      an  actual  total  loss.     This  conclusion  does  not  go  the  length 
conSructlve     ^^  determining  that  there  never  can  be  a  constructive  total 
fr^^^ht?  ^^      ^^^  ^^  freight.     If,  for  instance,  the  ship  should  be  damaged 
as  described,  but  cargo  which  was  on  board  has  been  saved 
imder  circumstances  which  leave  it  doubtful  whether  such 
cargo  might  or  might  not  be  forwarded  in  a  substituted  ship, 
or  if  the  original  cargo  should  be  lost  and  the  ship  may  or 
may  not  probably  earn  some  freight  by  carrying  other  goods 
on  the  voyage  insured,  it  may  be,  and  I  think  the  rule  is,  that 
in  order  to  make  certain  his  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss 
on  the  policy  on  freight,  the  assured  should  give  notice  of 
abandonment  of    the   chance   of   earning    such   substituted 
freight." 

ship,  but  alfio  the  cargo,  is  a  con-  Ins.    Go.    (1900),   6  Com.   Gas.  25, 

stmctive  total  loss,  and  any  freight  Mat^ew,  J.  ;    (1902),  7  Com.  Gas. 

which    might    possibly    be    earned  130,  G.  A. 

by  forwarding  the  cargo  would  be  /^\  Page  102. 

earned  by  salvors,  independently  of  ^^  ^  ^    j^^  ^^  ^  ^2,  snb- 

the  original  contract  of   affreight-  ^  ^   ^^   ,  ^^^ 

ment.     See  Guthiie  v.  "North  Ghina 
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1 164.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  absolute  total  loss  of  both  ^^^  ^1?!: 
ship  and  cargo  necessarily  must,  but  that  a  total  loss,  whether  Effect  of  loss 
absolute  or  constructive,  of  either  only,  may  or  may  not,  cargo  on  an 
involve  an  absolute  total  loss  on  freight.     In  other  words,  ^|2bt!*^  ^"^ 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  make  the 
ultimate  earning  of  freight  wholly  impossible,  no  notice  of 
abandonment  is  requisite  in  order  to  enable  the  assured  on 
freight  to  recover  the  whole  sum  he  has  insured  on  that 
interest  {e).     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  make  the  ultimate    earning    of   freight  highly 
doubtful,  without,  however,  destroying  all  hope  of  eventually 
earning  it,  then  notice  of  abandonment  may  be  necessary  to 
entitle  the  assured  on  freight  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on 
that  interest. 

"  There  seems  little  doubt,"  says  Tindal,  C.  J.,  "that  the 
assured  has  the  right  of  abandoning  the  freight  where  there 
has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  ship"  (/) ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  ship  and  goods,  this  right  is  prirnd  facie  merely,  and 
the  claim  of  the  assured  on  freight  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss  depends  solely  on  the  question  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  freight  has  or  has  not  been  earned  at  the  time  of  action 
brought  (^). 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  captiu'e,  arrest,  embargo, 
or  any  other  peril  insured  against,  the  effect  of  which  either 
is  to  break  up  the  voyage  altogether  or  to  prevent,  or  for  a 

(r)  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873),  L.  B.  to  apply  to  an  insnranoe  on  freight: 

6  H.  L.  (E.  &  I.)  83  ;  Green  v.  Royal  per  A.  L.  Smith,  L.  J.,  at  p.  122. 

Exoh.  Am.  Co.  (1816),  6  Taunt.  68  ;  (/)  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Benson  v. 

Idle  V,  Royal  £xoh.  Ass.  Ck).  (1819),  Chapman  (1849),  6  M.  &  Gr.  810  ; 

8  Taunt.  755  ;  3  Moore,  115 ;  Wilson  not  afPeoted  as  to  this  point  by  the 

V.    Forster  (1815),   6  Taunt.   25 ;  1  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Error  or 

Marnh.  R.  425 ;  Robertson  r.  Marjori-  the  House  of  Lords.  See  this  acknow- 

banks  (1819),  2  Stark.  573;  Mount  lodged  by  Lord  Truro  in  Scottish 

V.    Harriflon   (1827),   4  Bing.   338  ;  Marine   Ins.  Co.  t;.  Turner  (1853), 

Trinder,  Anderson  &  Co.  r.  Thames,  1  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas.  334.     See  also 

&c.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  Guthrie  v.   North   China    Ins.   Co. 

114,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  (1902),  7  Com.  Cas.  130,  C.  A. 

obfler?ations    of    Brett,    L.    J.,    in  (^)  See  the  editors'  observations, 

Kaltenbach  v.  Mackenzie  (1878),  3  ante,  }  1097a. 
C.  P.  D.  at  p.  475,  cannot  be  taken 

4x2 
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Sect.  1164.  very  long  period  suspend,  the  earning  of  freight,  gires  the 
assured  on  freight  an  immediate  right  to  give  notice  of  aban- 
donment to  the  underwriters  on  that  interest;  and,  after 
giving  such  notice,  he  may  recover  against  the  underwritere 
as  for  a  total  loss,  provided  no  freight  is  earned  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action  {g). 

Where  freight      1166.  Where,  howevcr,  freight  is  eventually  earned  before 

h&fi  heeii 

actually  the  action  is  commenced,  the  right  of  the  assured  on  freight 

underwritOTs    ^  recover  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss  is  divested,  although 

^Vu^^bi^*  *^  ^^  ™^y^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  earned  by  him,  and  may  be,  as  far  as 

though  it  may  he  is  concerned,  an  actual  total  loss.    Thus,  an  insurance  was 

earned  by  the  effected  ou  the  homcward  freight  of  a  ship,  which  had  sailed 

^^'^^^^  out  in  ballast  to   Riga,  under  a   charter-party:   after  the 

Abel.  greater  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  loaded  on  board  at  Biga, 

the   ship   was  seized   under  the   Russian   embargo  of    the 

7th  November,  1800;  the  master  and  crew  were  taken  out 

and  the  cargo  relanded:   on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 

casualty,  the  assured  gave  immediate  notice  of  abandonment, 

both  to  the  underwriters  on  freight,  and  also,  on  the  same 

day,  to  the  underwriters  on  ship,  with  whom  he  had  effected 

a  separate  insurance :  in  May,  1801,  the  embargo  was  taken 

off,  the  master  and  crew  were  released,  the  original  cargo 

was  again  put  on  board,  and  the  ship  arrived  with  it  in  this 

country  before  action  brought,  earning  full  freight.     Under 

these  circumstances  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  the  plaintiff 

could  not  recover  a  total  loss  against  the  underwriters  on 

freight:    1.  Because   freight  had  in   the  event  been   fully 

earned,  and  therefore  no  loss  could  be  properly  demandable 

from  the  underwriters  on  freight,  "who  merely  insure  against 

the  loss  of  that  particular  subject";  2.  If  freight  could  be 

considered  as  in  any  other  sense  lost  to  the  assured,  it  had 

become  so  by  their  own  act  in  abandoning  the  ship  to  the 

imderwriters  thereon,  with  which  act,  and  its  consequences, 

the  underwriters  on  freight  had  nothing  to  do  (A). 

ig)    See    Thompson    v.    Rowcroft  (h)   M*Carthy  v,   Abel   (1804),   6 

(1803),  4  East,   34,   and  the  other      East,  388.    The  head-note  to  this 
cases  on  the  Russian  embargo.  case  is  wron^  in  statins^  that  ab^m- 
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The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Sect.  1165. 
case  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Insurance  Co.  c.  Turner  (t ).  In  Scottish  Mar. 
that  case  the  '*  Laurel,"  during  a  voyage  from  Quebec  to  Turner.  ^' 
Liverpool,  was  seriously  damaged  by  an  iceberg.  She 
succeeded,  however,  eventually  in  completing  her  journey 
and  earned  her  freight,  which  was  received  by  her  owners. 
A  survey  of  the  ship,  which  was  subsequently  held,  showed 
that  she  was  not  worth  repairing,  and  notice  of  abandonment 
was  given  to  her  underwriters.  It  was  decided  in  an  action 
against  the  latter,  that  they  were  liable  for  a  constructive 
total  loss,  but  were  entitled  to  be  credited  with  the  freight 
received  {j).  The  owners,  then,  being  compelled  to  account 
to  the  underwriters  on  ship  for  this  freight,  brought  an 
action  on  the  poUcy  for  freight.  It  was  held,  however,  that 
inasmuch  as  freight  had  been  actually  earned,  it  was  im- 
possible to  support  an  action  for  its  loss. 

1166.  Similarly,  a  mere  retardation  of  the  adventure,  by  a  A  mere  retar- 

loss  of  the  voyage  for  a  season,  gives  no  right  to  the  assured  voyage  gives 

on  freight  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  even  after  notice  of  ^e^^ured 

abandonment,  if  it  does  not  prevent  the  freight  from  being  °^  freight  to 

recover,  ii  it 
idtimately  earned  before  action  brought.  he  ultimately 

A  British  ship  was  chartered  to  proceed  to  a  port  in  the  -,       ' 

Baltic  with   her  outward  cargo,  there  to  unload,  and  then  Smith. 

sail,  in  ballast,  to  Biga,  where  she  was  to  load  a  homeward 

cargo  from  the  charterer's  agents.    An  insurance  was  effected 

generally  on  freight  for  the  homeward  voyage.     The  ship, 

having  performed  the  first  part  of  her  voyage  according  to 

the  charter-party,  sailed  to  Biga  in  ballast,  where  she  arrived 

in  September,  and  was  immediately  seized  and  detained  by 

donment  of  freight  was  accepted  hy  Ck>.  (1847),  I  Macq.  H.  L.  Gas.  328. 

the  underwriters.     Had  it  heen  so,  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  salvors 

the  latter  could  have  had  no  defence  succeed  in  hringiDg  part  of  an  ahan- 

to  the  claim  for  a  total  loss.  doned  cargo  to  its  port  of  destination 

(i)    (1853),   I   Macq.   H.    L.  Gas.  wiU  not  prevent  there  being  a  total 

334.     Gf .  Benson  v,  Ghapman  (1849),  loss  of  freight.   See  Guthrie  v.  North 

2  H.  L.  Gas.  696.  Ghina  Ins.  Go.  (1900),  6  Gom.  Gas. 

(j)  Stewart  v.  Oreenook  Mar.  Ins.  25  ;  (1902),  7  Gom.  Gas.  130,  G.  A. 
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Sect.  1166.  order  of  government,  without  being  sufifered  to  load  a  cargo. 
This  detention  continued  till  the  frost  set  in,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  ship  was  kept  at  Riga  aH  the  winter,  and  never 
got  a  loading  from  the  charterer's  agents  at  all :  next  spring, 
however,  the  master  procured  a  loading  from  other  persons, 
with  which,  before  action  brought,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  earned  full  freight.     The  assured  claimed  a  total  loss, 
but  the  Court  held  he  could  not  recover. 
And,  in  order       The  insurance  being  on  freight   generally,  "  the  under- 
polloy^on     ^    writer,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  did  not  insure  that  sjiy 
freight,  the      particular  freight  should  be  brought  home,  but  if  any  freight 
need  not  be      is  brought  home,  a  loss  has  not  happened  for  which  he  under- 
freight con-     took  to  indemnify  the  assured.     In  this  case,"  continued  his 
Lordship,  "  the  only  inconvenience  that  has  arisen  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  protraction  of  the  adventure  ;  but  that  was 
decided,  in  Anderson  v.  Wallis  and  McCarthy  r.  Abel,  not  to 
constitute  a  loss.     It  is  certainly  a  loss  of  the  particular  trade 
which  the  assured  had  personally  in  contemplation,  but  it  is 
not  within  the  intention  of  the  policy.    The  mere  retardation 
of  the   adventure,   and   the   consequent  inconvenience   and 
expense  arising  from  it,  are  not  a  substantive  cause  of  loss 
where  the  particular  thing  insured  has  not  received  damage ; 
and  whether  the  freight  earned  be  the  particular  freight  con- 
tracted for  by  the  assured,  or  a  posterior  freight,  makes  no 
difference :  if  freight  has  been  fully  earned  there  can  be  no 
loss  properly  demandable  of  the  underwriters"  {k), 

1167.  In  a  case,  indeed,  that  came  before  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
the  year  after  this  decision,  that  learned  person  intimated,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  that,  when  the  freight  of  a  ship 
is  insured,  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  put  on  board  it  becomes 
an  insurance  on  the  freight  of  that  cargo  (/)  :  but  the  year 

{k)  Everih  v.  Smith  (1814),  2  M.  &  insured,  see  Price  v.  Maritime  Ins. 

S.   278.     See   S,   P.   in  Barclay  v.  Co.  Ltd.  (1900),  6  Com.  Cas.  332; 

StirUng  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  6.     As  to  [1901]  2  K.  B.  412,  C.  A. 
the  effect  of  a  receipt  of  pro  rat&  {I)  In  Green  r.  Koyal  Exoh.  Ass. 

freight  upon  the  right  of  an  assured  Co.    (1815),    1    Marsh.   R.   447;    6 

to  recoTer  for  a  total  loss  of  freight  Taunt.  68. 
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following,  Lord  Ellenborough  decided  the  case  of  Barclay   Sect.  1167. 
r.   Stirling  on  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  in  Everth 
V.  Smith  (m)  :  and  it  was  subsequently  acted  upon  by  Lord 
Tenterden  (»),  and   may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  as 
firmly  upheld  by  authority,  as  it  is  reasonable  on  principle. 

If  freight  is  in  the  event  actujdly  and  fully  earned,  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  swallowed  up  at  the  port  of  destination 
by  the  charges  of  a  bottomry  loan,  raised  by  the  master 
abroad,  as  agent  of  the  owners,  for  the  repair  of  his  ship,  does 
not  constitute  a  constructive  total  loss  as  against  the  under- 
writers on  freight  (o). 

1168.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  original  ship  be  Consfaniotive 
disabled  or  lost,  so  that  the  master  ha,s  no  power  of  repairing  freight,  where 
her,  he  has  the  right  to  send  on  the  goods  by  another  ship,  Le^icS;.*^^^*^^^ 
if  such  can  be  procured  (;?).     If  he  do  so  send  them  on  in  Effect  of 
performance  of  his  contract  to  carry,  he  thereby  earns  the 
original  freight,  and  is  entitled  to  charge  the  insurers  with 
the  expense  of  doing  so  (q).     In  respect  of  the  shipper,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  shipowner's  performance  of  that  con- 
tract, after  his  ship  is  finally  disabled,  is  anything  more  than 
an  option  as  distinct  from  a  legal  obligation  (r) ;   but  in 
respect  of  the  insurer  on  freight,  it  seems  the  shipowner  is  in 
these  circumstances  under  an  obligation  either  himself  to 
perform  the  contract  (h),  or  by  timely  abandonment  to  enable 
the  insurer,  if  he  choose,  to  perform  it  or  have  it  performed 
for  his  own  benefit  (^).     The  mere  loss  or  disability  of  the 

(m)  Barclay  v,  Stirling  (1816),  6  9  A.  &  E.  314;  Carver  on  Carriage, 

M.  &  S.  6.  8.    306 ;    2  Phillips,   Ins.   ss.    1625, 

(ft)  Brockelbank  v.  Sagrae  (1831),  1632 ;  Kidston  v.  Empire  Ins.  Co. 

1  Mood.  &  Rob.  102.  (1867),  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  364 ;  Hansen 
(o)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1849),  6  v.  Dunn  (1906),  11  Com.  Cas.  100. 

Man.  &  Gr.   792 ;  6  C.   B.   330 ;  2  The  American  law  possibly  differs 

H.  L.  Cas.  696,  pont,  s.  1174.  herein  from  that  of  this  country. 

(p)  Shipton  V.  Thornton  (1838),  9  («)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1849),   6 

A.  &  E.  314.  C.  B.  330,  363 ;  2  H.  L.  696. 

(q)  Kidston  v.   Empire   Ins.   Co.  (t)  See  Potter  v,  Rankin   (1873), 

(1867),  L.  R.  I  C.  P.  635;  in  error,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  341 ;  L.  R.  6  H.  L. 

2  0.  P.  367.  102. 
(r)  See  Shipton  f.  Thornton  (1838), 
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Sect.  1168.  original  ship,  if  the  goods  may  be  sent  on  in  another,  although 
it  may  give  the  assured  a  pritnd  fade  right  of  abandonment, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  constructive  total  loss  of  freight. 
Similarly,  the  mere  loss  of  cargo  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  total  loss  of  freight,  if  the  ship  can  obtain  another  cargo  for 
the  same  voyage. 


Substituted 
cargo. 


Where  both 
ship  and 
cargo  are  sold 
abroad. 


Ifi.ale 

unjustifiable, 
no  total  loss  of 
freight,  either 
actual  or 
constructive. 


Parmeter  v. 
Todhunter. 


1169.  If  both  ship  and  cargo  have  been  sold  abroad,  under 
such  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity  as  to  justify  their  sale, 
the  assured  may,  as  we  have  seen,  without  any  notice  of 
abandonment,  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on  the  freight  (w). 
Where,  however,  the  sale  is  not  thus  justified  by  necessity, 
but  the  ship  might  have  been  repaired,  or  the  cargo  sent  oa, 
so  as  to  earn  freight,  the  shipowner  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  throw  on  the  underwriter  on  freight  a  total  loss  caused, 
not  by  the  perils  insured  against,  but  by  the  unauthorized 
act  either  of  himself,  or  of  the  master  as  his  agent ;  and  in 
such  a  case  mere  notice  of  abandonment,  unaccepted,  cannot 
alter  the  rights  of  the  parties  (a?). 

The  principle,  in  short,  seems  to  be  this :  where  the  sale 
of  ship  and  cargo  is  justified,  notice  of  abandonment  to  the 
underwriter  on  freight  is  unnecessary ;  where  such  sale  is  not 
justifiable,  it  is  inoperative  unless  accepted  or  acted  upon. 

1170.  The  case  generally  cited  as  showing  notice  of  aban- 
donment to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  recover  for  a  total  loss 
on  freight,  where  ship  and  cargo  had  been  sold  abroad,  is 
that  of  Parmeter  t\  Todhunter,  which  was  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance "  on  the  freight  of  the  ship  '  Portsea,'  "  insured  from 
Berbice  to  London.  The  ship,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage, 
was  captured,  recaptured,  and  carried  into  Ghrenada,  where 
she  was  sold  with  the  whole  of  her  cargo.  The  plaintiff,  who 
had  given  no  valid  notice  of  abandonment,  claimed  a  total 
loss.  It  was  contended  that  no  notice  was  necessary,  sed  non 
allocatur^  for  the  goods   might  have  been  brought  home  in 


(«)  Idle  V,  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
(1819),  3  Moore,  145 ;  8  Taunt.  755. 


{x)  Chapman  v.  Benson  (1849)  (in 
error),  5  C.  B.  863. 
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another  ship,  and  so  freight  have  been  earned  (.v).  It  is  clear,  Sect.  1170. 
by  what  fell  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  were  not  such  as  to  make  the  sale  of  the  whole 
ship  and  cargo  justifiable.  The  case,  therefore,  is  rather  an 
authority  for  the  position  that  there  is  no  total  loss  on  freight 
by  an  unjustifiable  sale  of  ship  and  cargo,  than  for  the  posi- 
tion that  notice  of  abandonment  is  requisite  where  ship  and 
cargo  have  been  justifiably  sold. 

The  next  case  in  which  the   point  arose — Green  v.  The  C^^een  v. 

...  Royal  Exch. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company — is  quite-  consistent,  Asa.  Co. 

when  its  facts  are  considered,  with  that  last  cited.  In  this 
case  the  insurance  was  on  freight  by  the  ship  "  Defiance  " 
at  and  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  London.  The  ship, 
having  sailed  on  her  voyage  with  a  full  cargo  on  board,  was, 
in  consequence  of  sea-damage,  obliged,  on  arriving  at  another 
port  in  the  Islands,  to  unship  her  cargo ;  and,  the  ship  being 
found  so  disabled  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  her 
home  with  her  original  cargo  without  repairs,  which  could 
not  be  procured  where  she  was,  both  ship  and  cargo  were 
sold.  The  purchaser  of  the  ship,  having  partially  repaired 
her,  brought  her  home  with  a  small  cargo  ;  her  captain  (who 
was  also  owner  and  plaintiff  in  the  action)  bought  another 
ship  of  small  burden,  in  which  he  also  brought  goods  to 
London,  but  none  of  the  original  cargo.  In  an  action  which 
he  brought  against  the  underwriters  on  freight  for  a  total  loss, 
two  objections  were  made  to  his  right  of  recovery  :  1.  That 
he  had  given  no  notice  of  abandonment;  2.  that  the  sale 
was  not  justified  by  necessity.  The  Court,  as  to  the  first 
objection,  which  was  supported  on  the  authority  of  Parmeter 
V.  Todhunter,  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ;  but,  as  to 
the  second,  a  new  trial  was  granted,  in  order  that  the  jury 
might  consider  whether  the  sale  of  the  ship,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  such  a  measure  as  a  prudent  owner,  if 
uninsured,  would  have  resorted  to ;  or  whether  he  would  not 
have  repaired  and  sent  her  on,  so  as  to  earn  freight  (s).     "  I 

(y)  Fanneter  v.  Todhunter  (1808),  1  Camp.  641. 

{x)  Green  r.  Bojal  Exoh.  Aas.  Co.  (1815),  6  Taunt.  68 ;  1  Marshall,  B.  447. 
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Sect.  1170.  think,"  said  Qibbs,  C.  J.,  '•  the  assured  ought  to  have  aoted 
as  if  the  adventure  had  not  been  insured ;  and,  if  a  man 
of  common  prudence  would  have  repaired  her  for  his  own 
advantage,  not  being  insured,  he  should  have  done  so  on 
account  of  the  underwriters ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
selling  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  loss"  (of 
freight)  "  on  the  underwriters  "  {a). 

Idle  V.  Royal        1171.  In  Idle  V,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Compcmy,  the 
Co.  insurance  was   on   the  freight  of  the    ship  "Ajax,"  for  a 

voyage  from  Quebec  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  ship  and  cargo  having  been  sold  abroad  by 
the  master  and  one  of  the  part  owners  under  circumstances 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  justified 
the  sale  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity,  that  Court  held 
that  no  notice  of  abandonment  was  necessary  to  entitle  the 
assured  on  freight  to  recover  a  total  loss  (b).  When,  how- 
ever, the  same  case  came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  a  special  verdict,  that  Court  directed  a  venire  de  nopo^  on 
the  ground  that  the  necessity  of  the  sale  was  not  distinctly 
found  in  the  special  verdict,  and  could  not  be  inferred  from 
the  f6U3ts  stated ;  and  Bay  ley,  J.,  added,  on  the  same  occasion, 
"  That  the  question,  whether  the  circumstances  amounted  to 
an  abandonment,  might  also  be  left  open  "  (c) ;  Le.y  whether, 
even  with  notice  of  abandonment,  the  assured  would  have 
had  a  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  on' freight. 
Mount  r.  These  cases  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  mere  illustrations  of  the 

principle,  afterwards  finally  established  in  Eankin  v.  Potter, 
that  notice  of  abandonment  of  freight  is  unnecessary  in  cases 
where  the  underwriters  could  not  possibly  derive  any'  advan- 
tage by  receiving  such  notice  (d).  Such,  too,  appears  to  have 
been  the  ratio  decideftdim^e  case  of  The  Olive  Branch,  where 

(a)  1  Marshall,  R.  452.  abandonment  is  unneoessary  where, 

(b)  Idle  V.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.       at  the  time  when  the  assured  receiTos 
(1819),  3  Moore,  115 ;  8  Taunt.  755.       information  of  the  loss,  there  would 

(e)  3  Brod.  &  Bing.  151,  n.  (d),  be  no  possibility  of  benefit  to  the 

{d)  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  Mar.      insurer  if  notice  were  given  to  him." 
Ins.  Act,  8.  62,  snb-s.  7,  '*notioe  of 
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freight  was  insured  from  the  Cape  of  Q-ood  Hope  to  London.    Sect.  1171. 
The  ship,  while  loading  in  Table  Bay,  was  driven  ashore,  and  Notice  of 

■ij-i.  .  fi         1.  1  'J.  "xi-     abandonment 

sold  under  circumstances  of  such  urgent  necessity  as,  in  the  unnecessary 
opinion  of  the  Court,  fully  to  justify  the  sale  ;  the  cargo,  one-  ^rot^^l^^^ici 
third  of  which  was  loaded  on  board  at  the  time  of  loss,  and  and  freight 
the  rest  engaged,  was  immediately  sent  on  to  England  in  sibly  be 
another  vessel.     The  plaintiff  claimed  a  total  loss  on  freight :  ®*"^ 
it  was  objected  that  he  should  have  given  notice  of  abandon- 
ment ;  but  the  Court,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
thought  it  unnecessary,  and  the  plaintiff  recovered  the  whole 
amoimt  of  bis  insurance  (<?). 

It  must  be  assumed  in  this  case  that  the  event  upon  which 
the  earning  of  the  freight  insured  was  made  to  depend,  was 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  under  the  charter- party :  if  the  freight 
insured  had  been  made  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
in  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  it  should  seem  that,  as  the  goods 
were  actually  sent  on,  and  arrived  so  as  to  earn  freight,  by 
another  ship,  that  this  was  precisely  the  case  contemplated 
by  Lord  EUenborough  in  Parmeter  v.  Todhunter,  and  that, 
as  the  loss  on  freight  became,  in  the  event,  less  than  total,  the 
assured  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  claim  as  for  a  total 
loss  (at  aU  events,  without  notice  of  abandonment) ;  that 
which  he  should  have  abandoned  being  the  chance  of  the 
cargo  arriving,  so  as  to  earn  higher  freight  than  that  which 
the  shipowner  would  have  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  ship  in 
which  it  was  sent  on.  Where,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  master  sold,  not  only  the  ship,  but  also  the  cargo,  from 
the  impossibility  of  sending  it  on,  except  at  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  freight,  this  was  held  in  the  United  States,  and  as  it  seems 
justly,  an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight. 

1172.  Where  the  original  ship  can  be  repaired  in  a  reason-  If  master  sells 
able  time,  or  the  ceirgo  may  be  sent  on  in  a  substituted  ship,  when  he  * 
at  a  reasonable  amount  of  cost  and  trouble,  and  with  a  fair  f^ard^them 
hope  of  its  ultimately  arriving  in  specie,  or  in  a  merchantable  &®  ^?f.®.?^ 

{e)  Mount  v,  Harrison  (1827),  4  Bing.  388  ;  1  Moore  &  P.  14. 
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state,  at  its  port  of  destination,  the  master  ought  to  send  it  on 
and  is  not  justified  in  selling ;  and  the  shipowner  will  not  be 
entitled  on  the  ground  of  the  master's  negligence  or  im- 
proper conduct,  in  selling  the  goods  instead  of  forwarding 
them,  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  and  recover  as  for  a 
total  loss  on  freight  (/). 

So,  in  the  case  of  Mordy  v.  Jones,  where  the  original  ship, 
after  putting  back  to  refit,  had  been  repaired  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  on  the  goods,  and  the  goods,  though  sea- 
damaged,  were  capable  of  being  forwarded,  though  not  with- 
out involving  a  considerable  delay  and  an  expense  equal  to 
the  freight,  it  was  decided  in  this  country  that  the  master 
could  not,  by  selling  instead  of  taking  them  on,  entitle  the 
shipowner  to  throw  the  loss  of  their  freight  on  the  under- 
writer (g).  The  expense,  though  equal  to  the  freight,  might 
yet  have  been  far  below  the  selling  V£j.ue  of  the  goods ;  that, 
therefore,  was  not  an  expense  such  as  entitled  the  master  to 
sell  them  ;  but  he  was  entitled  to  carry  them  on  and  to  earn 
freight,  and  if  he  voluntarily  surrendered  this  advantage,  he 
could  not  then  turn  round  on  the  insurers  of  freight  and  claim 
for  a  loss,  since  the  loss  was  not  the  effect  of  any  of  the  perib 
insured  agednst  (A).  If,  however,  such  expense  were  so  great 
as  to  involve  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  goods,  he  could 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of  freight,  at  any  rate  by  giving 
notice  of  abandonment  (^). 


Mere  inability  1178.  Mere  inability  to  send  on  the  entire  cargo  is  no  case 
Inti^'l^go^s  ^*  constructive  total  loss  on  freight.  A  ship  valued  at  12,000/. 
not  a  case  of    W6w  insured  from  Valparaiso  to  England ;  freight  valued  at 


(/)  See  the  United  States  deci- 
sions, Salt  us  V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  (1815), 
12  Johnson,  R.  107  ;  Bradhurst  v. 
Columbian  Ins.  Co.  (1812),  9  John- 
son, R.  17  ;  Griswold  v.  New  York 
Ins.  Co.  (1806),  I  Johnson,  R.  205  ; 
2  Phillips,  88.  1639,  1640. 

iff)  Mordy  v,  Jones  (1852),  4  B. 
&  Cr.  394 ;  Brookelbank  v.  Sugrue 
(1831),  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  102.    In  the 


case  of  Mordy  v.  Jones,  the  merchant 
had  himself  consented  to  the  g^oods 
being  left  behind  and  sold,  as  the 
best  step  under  the  circumstances. 

(A)  Mordy  v.  Jones,  supra;  Phil- 
pott  V.  Swann  (1861),  30  L.  J.  C.  P. 
358;  11  C.B.N.  8.270. 

(•)  Michael  v.  GiUespy  (1857).  26 
L.  J.  C.  P.  306. 
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4,000/.  was  insured  on  the  same  voyage  by  a  separate  policy.    Sect.  1178. 
The  ship  having  sailed  with  a  full  cargo,  was  compelled  by  oonstructive 
stress  of  weather  to  put  back  to  Valparaiso,  where  the  master —  freight^  ^" 
finding  on  survey  that  to  repair  her  so  as  to  bring  home  the  Moss  r.  Smith, 
entire  cargo  would  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  freight, 
though  less  than  the  value  of  the  ship  when  repaired — sold 
the  ship ;  the  cargo,  800  tons,  was  sent  on  in  other  ships  and 
ultimately  arrived  at  Liverpool,  earning  freight  to  the  amount 
of  about  3,600/.     This  was  held  not  to  be  a  total  loss,  either 
of  ship  or  freight  {k). 

1174.  If  the  master,  instead  of  sending  on  the  cargo  in  Where  freight 
another  vessel  or  selling  it  where  it  lies,  repairs  the  original  received  by  ^ 
ship  on  bottomry,  and  the  repaired  ship  subsequently  arrives  ^n^jjg^ 
before  action  brought,  earning  full  freight,  but  subject  to  a  instead  of  by 

assured,  the 

lien  under  the  bottomry  bond  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  latter  cannot 
joint  value  of  the  ship  as  repaired  and  the  freight  as  earned,  ^^^^* 
this  is  not  a  constructive  total  loss  on  freight,  so  as  to  entitle  Chapman, 
the  assured,  who  has  given  timely  notice  of  abandonment,  to 
recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance.  The  point  arose 
upon  the  following  facts :  The  freight  of  a  general  ship  was 
insured  for  a  homeward  voyage  from  Pemambuco  to  Liver- 
pool ;  the  ship  received  such  damage  in  coming  out  of 
Pemambuco  Harbour  as  to  be  totally  disabled  for  the  voyage 
without  repairs ;  the  m«wter,  instead  of  selling,  repaired  the 
ship  on  bottomry  and  afterwards  brought  her  on  to  Liver- 
pool, where  she  arrived  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  earning  full  freight,  but  burdened  with  a  charge  on 
the  bottomry  bond  which  exceeded  the  joint  amount  of  the 
ship's  value  as  repaired  and  of  the  freight  earned.  The 
plaintiff,  who  had  given  due  notice  of  abandonment  on  first 
hearing  of  the  probable  expense  of  repairs,  allowed  the  ship 
to  be  sold  and  the  freight  paid  over  on  behalf  of  the  obligees 
on  the  bottomry  bond,  and  then  sued  the  imderwriters  on 
freight  as  for  a  total  loss.     When  the  case  first  came  before 

{k)  Moss  V.  Smith  (1860),  9  C.  B.  94. 
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the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  Court  held  (on  the  authority 
principally  of  Holdsworth  v.  Wise)  that  this  was  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  on  freight  (/) ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  however,  reversed  the  judgment  (m),  and  the  n>- 
versal  was  sustained  by  the  House  of  Lords  («).  The  receipt 
of  the  freight  by  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  bond  was  treated 
as  a  receipt  of  freight  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  case  was  put 
upon  the  point  that  the  freight  was  not  actually  lost  by  the 
perils  insured  against,  for  it  was  in  point  of  fact  actually 
earned ;  if  lost  to  the  plaintiff  at  all,  it  was  by  his  own  acts 
and  omissions.  "  The  underwriters  on  this  policy,"  it  was 
said,  "  engage  only  that  freight  shall  be  earned,  and  it  has 
been  earned"  (o), 

1176.  The  effect  of  an  abandonment  to  the  underwriters  on 
freight,  when  there  is  a  separate  insurance  and  a  separate 
abandonment  on  the  ship,  was  long  a  subject  of  vexed 
discussion  in  this  country,  but  has  now  been  finally  set  at 
rest.  The  case  supposed  is,  that  the  ship  is  insured  with  one 
set  of  underwriters,  and  the  freight  with  another;  a  con- 
structive total  loss  of  ship  takes  place,  the  assured  abandons 
the  ship  to  the  underwriters  on  ship,  and  the  freight  to  the 
underwriters  on  freight ;  the  ship,  after  the  abandonment  has 
been  made  and  accepted  by  both  sets  of  underwriters,  arrives 
earning  freight :  the  question  is,  which  set  of  underwriters 
shall  take  the  benefit  of  the  freight  so  earned  ?(/?)  The 
question  was  a  good  deal  litigated  in  several  oases  (q)  which 


(/)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1843),  6  in  the  next  foUowing  pages. 

M.  &  Gr.  792.  {p)  See  now  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  8.  63, 

(m)  Chapman  v,  Benson  (1847),  6  sub-s.  2,  infrOf  §  1176,  affinniog  the 

C.  B.  330.  law  established  by  the  canes  here 

(fi)  Benson  v.  Chapman  (1849),  2  cited. 

H.  L.  Cas.  696.  (q)  Thompson  v.  Rowcroft  (1803), 

(o)  Opinion  of  the  Judges  in  Ben-  4  East,  84  ;  Leatham  r.  TenyilSOS), 

son  V.  Chapman  (1849),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  8  B.  &  P.  479  ;  McCarthy  v.  Abel 

722—724.   The  principle  here  decided  (1804),  6  East,  388;  Sharpe  r.  Glad- 


}  identical  with  that  of  Scottish       stone   (1805),    7   East,   24  ;   £er  r. 
Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Turner  and  similar      Osborne  (1808),  9  East,  378, 
pases,  which  will  be  found  considered 
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arose  out  of  the  Eussiaii  embargo  of  1800,  and  was  at  last   Sect.  1175. 
determined  in  Case  v,  Davidson,  the  facts  of  which  were  as 
follows : — 

The  defendant  (shipowner)  had  insured  a  general  seeking  Caser. 
ship  with  one  set  of  underwriters,  and  afterwards  her  freight 
Tvith  another  set  of  imderwriters,  by  two  separate  policies. 
The  ship  having  been  captured,  the  defendant  gave  immediate 
notice  of  abandonment  to  both  sets  of  underwriters  oji  the 
same  day,  which  notice  they  respectively  accepted.     After- 
wards, the   ship   having  been   recaptured,   arrived   earning 
freight ;  and  the  two  sets  of  underwriters  settled  with  the 
defendant  as  for  a  total  loss,  under  an  agreement  that  the 
ship  should  be  sold,  and  the  defendant  hold  the  proceeds  of 
her  sale,  and  bIbo  the  freight  actually  earned,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  parties  legally  entitled  thereto.   The  money  Abandouees 
realized  by  the  sale  having  been  paid  over  to  the  underwriters  aU  pending 
on   ship,   they   now  further   claimed   to  recover  from   the  ^Imately 
defendant  the  amount  of  the  freight  held  by  him,  under  the  earned, 
agreement  already  mentioned.     A  majority  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  recover  (r) ; 
and  this  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  (s). 

In  the  Court  below,  the  groimds  on  which  Lord  Ellen- 
horough,  Abbott,  J.  (afterwards  Lord  Tenterden),  and 
Holroyd,  J.,  rested  their  judgment  were  mainly  these :  That 
an  abaDdonment  to  the  underwriter  on  ship  transfers  to  him 
not  merely  the  hull,  but  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  completion  of  ihe  voyage ;  that,  as 
abandonee  of  ship,  "  he  has  all  the  rights  of  the  shipowner 
cast  upon  him  by  operation  of  that  emphatic  word  in  the  law 
merchant,  *  abandonment ; '  and,  being  so  entitled,  has  a 
right,  if  he  uses  the  ship  for  completing  the  voyage,  to  her 
earnings,  as  against  all  the  world ; ''  that  it  is  a  principle 
clearly  established,  that  if  the  ship  be  sold  the  vendee  is 

(r)  Oase  t.  Davidson  (1816),  5  Brod.  &  Bing.  379;  3  Moore,  116; 
M.  &  S.  79.  8  Price,  542. 

(«)    Dayidson   v,    Case  (1820),    2 
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Sect.  1175.  entitled  to  freight  as  an  incident  to  the  ship  ;  that  abandon- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  sale  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  operates 
a  complete  transfer  of  all  rights  consequent  upon  a  sale,  in- 
cluding freight.  Upon  these  grounds  they  held  that  the 
plaintiff,  as  abandonee  of  ship,  became  entitled  immediately 
to  all  the  freight  ultimately  earned,  as  a  neoessary  consequence 
of  the  abandonment,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  recover 
the  amount  he  claimed  (l). 

1176.  This  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  fully 
supported  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the  ship 
"  Laurel,"  in  which  the  principle  was  affirmed  that  "  Freight, 
while  the  ship  is  in  a  course  of  earning  it,  is  a  benefit  or 
advantage  incident  to  the  ship,  and  therefore  becomes  the 
property  of  the  \mder writers  on  ship,  paying  for  a  total  loss." 
Stewart  v.  The  short  facts  of  the  case  were  these : — The  "  Laurel,"  in 
Mar.  Ins.  Co.  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  struck  upon 
an  iceberg  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  27th  July,  and  was  vary 
considerably  injured.  She  reached  Liverpool,  however,  and 
while  in  the  river  there  grounded  outside  the  dock  gates  on 
the  11th  of  August,  and  was  afterwards  taken  into  dock,  and, 
on  the  cargo  having  been  discharged,  was  surveyed.  After 
the  survey  the  owners  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  on  ship, 
and  claimed  as  for  a  total  lose.  The  jurors  found  as  a  fact  in 
the  case  that  there  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  total  loss 
of  the  "Laurel,"  which,  as  she  lay  in  dock,  was  properly 
abandoned  and  not  worth  repairing.  It  was  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  underwriter  on  the  ship  was  entitled, 

(t)  See  5  M.  &  S.  82—84,  86—90.  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  716 :— "  It  does  not 

Bay  ley,  J.,  dissented  from  the  rest  seem  to  me  that  the    payment  of 

of    the    Court,    principally   on    the  freight   under    these    circumstances 

ground  that,  as  the  underwriter  on  is  made  under  the  original  contract 

ship  insures  only  the  body,  tackle,  of  affreightment.     It  is  a  payment 

and  apparel  of  the  ship,  he  has  no  for  work  and  labour  done,  and  the 

right,  therefore,  to  expect  from  an  original  contract  of    affreightment, 

abandonment  more  than  he  has  in-  where  it  exists,  is  invariably  taken 

sured  (see  ibid.  84 — 86).     The  esta-  by  the  tribunal  which  tries  the  ques- 

blished  doctrine  is  also  commented  tion  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of 

upon  and  explained  by  Brett,  M.  R.,  the  work  and  labour  done." 
in  Sea  Ins.  Ck).  v.  Hadden  (1884),  13 
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on  settling  for  a  total  loss,  to  have  the  benefit,  in  account,  of  Sect.  1176. 
the  freight  which  had  been  received  by  the  owner  on  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cargo  (u). 

The  shipowner,  having  been  thus  deprived  of  his  freight  by  SoottdA  Mar. 
operation  of  law,  brought  his  action  against  the  underwriter  Turner, 
on  freight  to  recover  the  whole  amount  insured  in  the  freight 
policy,  as  for  a  total  loss  on  that  interest.      The  Court  of 
Session  gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  but  that  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  short  ground  that,  the  Underwriters 
condition  of  the  freight  policy  being    simply  that    freight  liable  if 
should  be  earned,  and  freight  having  been  actually  earned,  ^f  ^jt^^y 
the  condition  of  the  freight  policy  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  earned, 
fact  that  the  freight  had  been  paid  not  to  the  plaintiff  (the 
shipowner)  but  to  the  underwriters  on  ship  was  held  to  make 
no  difference  (x) . 

'*  The  expression,  the  *  loss  of  freight,' "  says  Lord  Truro  Two  mean- 
in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  House,  "  has  two  meanings,  Speight." 
and  the  distinction  between  them  is  material : — 

"  1.  Freight  may  be  lost  in  the  sense  that,  by  the  perils 
insured  against,  the  ship  has  been  prevented  earning  freight. 
"  2.  Freight  may  be  lost  in  the  sense  that,  after  it  has  been 
earned,  the  owner  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  some  circum- 
stance unconnected  with  the  contract  between  the  assured 
and  the  underwriter  on  freight.  For  a  loss  of  freight  in  the 
first  sense  the  underwriter  on  freight  is  responsible ;  f or  a 
loss  of  freight  in  the  second  sense  he  is  not "  (y). 

Effect  is  given  to  the  decisions  in  sect.  63,  sub-sect.  2,  of 


i 


(fi)  Stewart  r.  Greenock  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  169.  Lord 
Cottenham  puts  this  throughout  his 
judgment  as  a  case  of  actual  total 
loss  of  ship ;  and  the  case,  therefore, 
is  an  authority  for  the  position  that 
in  such  case  freight,  when  earned, 
vests  in  the  underwriter  on  ship  pay- 
ing for  a  total  loss. 

(x)  Scottish  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  v. 
Turner  (1863),  4  H.  L.  Cas.  312; 
S.  C.y  1  Macq.  H.  L.  334;  confirm- 

A. — VOL.  II. 


ing  the  case  of  McCarthy  v,  Abel 
(1804),  5  East,  388.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  this  decision,  club 
policies  sometimes  provide  that  a 
total  loss  of  freight  is  to  be  paid  in 
the  event  of  the  total  loss  of  ship. 
For  an  example,  see  U.  K.  Mutual 
Assoc.  V.  Boulton  (1898),  3  Ck>m. 
Gas.  330. 

(y)  Per  Lord  Truro  in  Scottish 
Mar.  Ins.  Go.  v.  Turner  (1863),  1 
Maoq.  H.  L.  340. 

4y 
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Sect.  1176.  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  declares  that,  "upon  the 
abandonment  of  a  ship,  the  insurer  thereof  is  entitled  to  any 
freight  in  course  of  being  earned,  and  which  is  earned  by  her 
subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  less  the  expenses 
of  earning  it  incurred  after  the  casualty  ;  and,  where  the  ship 
is  carrying  the  owner's  goods,  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  the  carriage  of  them  subsequent 
to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss/' 

The  freight         1177.  The  freight  transferred  by  the  abandonment  is  the 

the^abandon-^  wholc  freight  pending  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  which  gave 

mentis  the      ocoasiou  to  the  abandonment,  and  ultimately  earned  by  the 

pending  at       ship  (2).     This  foUows  from  the  principles — 1.  That  an  aban- 

the  casualty,    donmcnt,  if  accepted  and  effectual,  clothes  the  abandonee 

mately  earned  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  rights  of  Ownership  from  the  moment  of  the  loss 

by  the  ship.     i]^q^  g^^^  ^j^^  right  to  abandon,  and  substitutes  him  from  that 

time  in  the  place  of  the  assured  (a)  ;    2.  That  freight  earned 

under  an  entire  contract  is  never  apportionable,  except  by 

express  stipulation  (as  where  it  is  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the 

freight  shall  be  paid  on  the  ship's  arrival  at  an  intermediate 

port),  or  by  act  of  the  parties  (as  where  the  merchant  shipper 

agrees  to  take  his  goods  at  the  port  of  distress,  in  which  latter 

case  freight  joro  ratd  is  due). 

Abandonment       If  some  freight  has  been  actually  earned  before  the  casualty 

does  not 

transfer  tooK  place,  by  payment  of  part  or  deuvery  of  part  of  the 

pro^atd^^^hy  oargo,  under  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  at  an  antecedent 

delivery  of 
part  cargo 


casualty. 


port,  or  by  an  agreement  between  the  shipowner  and  the 
before  the  merchant  whereby  freight  pro  ratd  has  become  due  on  part 
of  the  goods,  the  freight  so  paid  or  so  apportioned  would  not 
vest  in  the  abandonee  of  the  ship  (6).  Similarly  "  where  the 
ship  is  carrying  the  owner's  goods,  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  a 

(z)  Mar.  InB.  Act,  8.  63,  sub-s.  2,  incorrect  according  to  English  law, 

supra,  §  1076.  see  Miller  v.  WoodfaU,  infra, 

(a)  2    Emerigon,    o.    xvii.    s.    6,  (A)  The  Red  Sea,   [1896]  P.   20. 

p.  232,  and  ibid.  p.  266,  goes  further.  And  cf.  Luke  r.  Lyde  (1769),  2  Burr, 

and  says  it   makes   the  abandonee  882,    and    Thompson    v.    Rowcroft 

owner  from  the  commencement  of  (1803),  4  East,  44,  per  Le  Blanc,  J. 
the  risk  {dia  le  prineipe) ;  but  this  is 
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reasonable  remuneration  for  the  carriage  of  them  subsequent  Sect.  1177. 
to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss  "  (c) — ^not  for  their  carriage 
over  the  whole  voyage. 

1178.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  abandonment  does  not  Nor  damages 

necessarily  divest  the  shipowner  of  all  rights  which  he  may  loss  offreight 

have  in  connection  with  the  ship  abandoned ;  it  is  only  rights  Shipowner  ^ 

which  are  strictly  incidental  to  his  ownership  which  are  so  ^"^^  wrong- 
•^  *^  doers. 

transferred  (d).  For  example,  the  defendants,  owners  of  the 
"  (iueen  of  the  East,"  insured  her  with  the  plaintiflfs  for  a 
voyage  for  which  she  was  chartered,  and  also  insured  with 
other  underwriters  the  freight  expected  to  be  earned.  The 
freight  was  never  earned,  owing  to  the  vessel  colliding  with 
the  "  Cassandra "  and  becoming  a  constructive  total  loss. 
For  this  collision  the  "  Cassandra  "  was  solely  to  blame,  and 
the  defendants  recovered  from  the  owners  of  the  latter  vessel 
damages  for  the  loss  of  their  ship,  and  also  for  the  loss  of  her 
freight.  The  plaintiffs,  having  paid  the  defendants  for  a  total 
loss  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  claimed  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  them  the  damages  recovered  from  the  owners  of 
the  **  Cassandra  "  under  both  heads.  It  was  decided,  how- 
ever, that  the  expected  freight  was  not  an  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  right  thereto  and  to 
recover  damages  for  its  loss  did,  therefore,  not  pass  to  the 
plaintiffs,  as  underwriters  on  ship,  by  virtue  of  the  abandon- 
ment (e). 

It  further  follows  from  the  principles  just  stated,  that  if  Rights  of 
the  pending  freight  be  ultimately  earned  by  a  substituted  of  ship  as 
ship,  the  original  vessel  being  totally  disabled,  the  original  ^J^^^y 
owners,  as  parties  to  the  charter-party,  are  the  persons  entitled,  substituted 

(<?)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  63,  sub-s.  2.  Ins.  Co.  (1901),  110  Fed.  R.  462,  the 

(d)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  63,  sub-s.  1 :  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 

**  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  what-  the  underwriters  on  ship  were  en- 

ever   may  remain    of    the  subject-  titled    t/O   the  damages   recoverable 

matter  insured,  and  the  proprietary  from  the  wrong- doing  vessel  for  loss 

rights  incidental  thereto."  of    chartered    freight,    and    distin- 

{e)  Sea  Ins.  Co.  r.  Hadden,  C.  A.  guished  Sea  Ins.  Co.  r.  Hadden  on 

(1884),   13  Q.  B.  D.  706  ;  and  see  grounds  which  the  editors  consider 

pott,  §  1232.     In   Mason  v.  Marine  untenable. 

4y2 
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i  not  the  abandonees  of  ship  (/),  unless  these  latter  can 
)w  that  the  master  in  hiring  another  ship  acted  as  their 
mt,  a  thing  not  to  be  presumed.  Of  course,  if  there  be  no 
iding  freight,  although  there  be  cargo  on  board,  as  where 
)  assured  is  owner  both  of  ship  and  cargo,  the  abandonees 
ship  recover  nothing  in  the  name  of  freight  or  for  use  of 
)  ship,  except  for  so  much  of  the  voyage  as  is  accomplished 
:h  the  cargo  on  board  after  the  abandonment  (g).  In  case 
I  claims  of  the  abandonee  of  ship  be  not  enforced,  the 
mdonee  of  freight,  who  has  adjusted  a  total  loss,  may  claim 
m  the  assured,  as  salvage,  any  freight  ultimately  earned 
}  the  necessary  expenses  of  earning  it  (A). 

L179.  Our  law,  as  fixed  by  the  decisions,  seems  undoubtedly 
present  the  anomaly,  '*  that  the  assured  on  freight  may,  by 
king  a  distinct  contract  with  a  third  party,  deprive  the 
lerwriter  on  the  freight  of  the  salvage  to  which  he  would 
^e  been  entitled  had  no  such  contract  been  made  "  (»).  In 
United  States  this  inconsistency  is  sought  to  be  avoided 
making  an  apportionment  of  the  freight  earned  before 
I  after  the  event  which  occasions  the  abandonment.  The 
3  there  has  long  been  understood  to  be,  that,  on  an  accepted 
ndonment  of  ship,  the  freight  earned  previous  to  the  loss, 
►ortioned  pro  rata  itinens^  is  to  be  retained  by  the  ship- 
ler,  or  by  his  representative,  the  underwriter  on  freight,  to 
3m  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  only  the  freight 
led  subsequently  to  the  time  of  loss  vests  in  the  abandonee 
ship  {k), 

*)  Hicbie  v.  Rodocanaohi  (1859),  but  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  Scot- 

..  J.  Ex.  273 ;  4  H.  &  N.  4o5.  tish   Mar.    Ins.   Co.    v.  Turner  {ubi 

)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  63,  sub-s.  2,  supra)  \&  to  throw  the  loss  not  on  the 

§    1176  ;    Miller    v.   Woodfall  underwriter  on  freight,  but  on  the 

7),  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  120 ;  8  E.  &  shipowner. 

93.     See  Brown  v.  North  (1852),  {k)  3  Kent,  Com.  332,  and  see  the 

:ch.  1.  cases  cited  by  him,   of  which  the 

)  Barclay  v,   Stirling  (1816),   5  principal  are  :    United   Ins.   Co.  v. 

t  S.  6.  Lenox   (1802),    1   Johnson,   377  ;   2 

So  Arnould,  2nd  ed.  p.  1163,  Johnson,   443;  Marine  Ins.   Co.   r. 

t?  2  Phillips,  Ins.  88.  1649,  1740;  United  Ins.  Co.  (1812),  9  Johnson, 
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It  certainly  seems  that  this  rule  is  more  free  from  objec-  Seot.  1179. 
tions  than  our  own ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  its  practical  application.  Thus,  in  a  case  where 
ship  and  freight  had  been  abandoned  to  the  respective  sets  of 
underwriters,  on  account  of  the  capture  of  the  ship  after  she 
had  performed  eight-ninths  of  the  voyage  insured,  the  Court 
held  that  the  underwriters  on  the  freight  were  entitled,  in 
virtue  of  the  abandonment,  to  all  the  vessel's  earnings  pre- 
viously to  the  casualty — that  is  to  say,  eight-ninths, — and  those 
on  the  ship  to  the  remaining  ninth  (/).  This  case  is  almost 
identical  with  that  put  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  unfairness  of  the  English  rule,  according  to  which  the 
underwriter  on  the  ship  in  such  case  would  receive  the  whole 
benefit  and  earnings  of  the  voyage,  although  he  would  only 
be  at  a  few  days'  expense  for  provisions,  &c.  (m). 

1180.  In  France,  so  long  as  insurances  on  pending  freight  Law  in 
{fret  a /aire)  were  prohibited,  the  question  could  not  arise  as 
between  the  two  sets  of  underwriters  (n)  ;  but  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  on  pend- 
ing freight  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  embarrassed  litigation. 
The  Ordinance  of  1681  had  no  specific  regulation  on  the 
point,  and  the  tribunals  denied  to  the  underwriter  on  ship 
any  freight  for  the  goods  saved.  Valin  exposed  the  error,  and  Opinion  of 
maintained  that  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  ought  to  carry 
with  it  all  the  freight  pending,  and  in  the  course  of  being 
earned,  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  whether  stipulated  to  be 
paid  in  advance  or  not ;  but  not  freight  actually  earned — as, 
for  instance,  where,  the  freight  of  the  outward  passage  having 
been  earned  and  paid,  the  ship  is  lost  in  her  passage  home  (o). 
Emerigon  examines  the  question  on  general  principles,  and  of  Emerigon. 
concludes,  with  regard  to  freight  in  the  course  of  being  earned 

186.    See  also  the  cases  collected  and  Gaines,  578,  cited  2  Phillips,  s.  1741. 
commented  on,  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  (m)  In  6  M.  &  S.  86. 

1738 — 1742,  and  per  eur.y  Mason  v,  (n)  Since  1886  such  insurance  is 

Marine  Ins.  Go.  (1901),  110  Fed.  R.  allowed.     Gode  de  Gom.  s.  334. 
452.  (o)  Gom.  liv.  iii.  tit.  vi.  des  Assa- 

(/)   Leayenwoiih  ir.  Delafield,   1  rancee,  art.  15. 
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'Sect.  1180.  Q^  ^\^Q  ^i^Q  Qf  ^Ij^  casualty,  that  this  passes  to  the  abandonee 
of  the  ship  just  as  the  fruit  growing  in  an  orchard  passes,  on 
sale,  to  the  vendee  of  the  orchard.  With  regard  to  freight 
actually  earned  before  the  casualty,  he  admits  that  this  seems 
to  stand  in  the  same  predicament  with  fruit  gathered  before 
the  sale  of  the  orchard,  which  of  course  would  not  pass  to  the 
vendee ;  but,  finally,  he  determines  that  this  freight  also  goes 
to  the  abandonee  on  ship,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  an 
abandonment  is  entirely  to  substitute  the  abandonee  in  place 
of  the  assured  from  the  beginning  of  the  adventure,  so  as  to 
make  him  proprietor  of  the  ship  and  all  its  earnings  from  the 
commencement  of  the  risk  and  not  only  from  the  time  of  the 
casualty  (p).  And  the  law  was  so  settled  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Marseilles  in  1778.  The  Ordinance,  however, 
of  the  ensuing  year  (1779)  did  not  follow  this  doctrine,  but 
declared  that  acquired  freight  {Jret  acquis)  already  earned  on 
the  voyage  was  insurable,  and  did  not  go  with  the  ship  on 
abandonment,  but  that  the  freight  ultimately  earned  on  the 
goods  saved  would  go  to  the  insurer,  if  there  was  no  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary  (q).  The  Code  de  Commerce  originally 
enacted  that  the  freight  of  the  goods  saved  {fret  des  march/in* 
discs  sauvSes)  vested  on  abandonment  in  the  abandonee  of 
ship,  even  though  paid  in  advance  (r).  The  meaning  of 
these  latter  words  was  the  subject  of  litigation  before  the 
French  tribunals,  and  it  wtis  expressly  decided  by  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  (s)  that  they  related  only  to  such  portion  of  the 
freight  of  the  goods  ultimately  "saved  as  might  have  been  paid 
in  advance  under  the  stipulations  of  the  charter-party ;  that 
the  only  freight  passing  by  abandonment  to  the  insurer  on 
the  ship,  was  the  freight  of  the  goods  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  casualty  and  ultimately  saved;  but  that  the  freight  of 
goods  landed  previous  to  the  casualty,  under  the  terms  of  the 
charter-party,  and  thus  earned  before  the  loss,  did  not  vest  in 

{p)    2    Emerig^n,  o.    zvii.   s.    9,  (q)  See  Emerigon,  ibid, 

p.  266.     The  whole  section  deservee  (r)  Art.  386. 

an  attentive  perusal.  (a)  14th  December,  1S25. 
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the  abandonee  of  8lup(^).      The  provision  of  the  Code  de  Sect.  1180. 
Commerce  above  referred  to  was  expressly  repealed  by  the 
Law  of  12th  August,  1886. 

1181.  With  regard  to  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  Deductions 
freight  ultimately  earned,  when  it  vests  as  salvage  in  the  when  it  vests 
abandonees  (w),  the  following  points  have  been  decided : —       as  salvage. 

In  a  case  in  which  ship  and  freight,  on  detention  under  the  Gladstone. 
Russian  embargo  of  1800,  had  been  severally  abandoned  to 
the  respective  underwriters,  and  where  it  was  assumed  that 
each  set  of  underwriters  were  to  be  considered  as  in  the  place 
of  the  assured  for  the  respective  interests  insured,  the  ship- 
owner claimed  to  make  the  following  deductions  from  the 
freight  ultimately  earned  before  paying  it  over  as  salvage  to 
the  underwriters  on  freight,  who  had  settled  for  and  paid 
him  a  total  loss : — 

1.  Expenses  of  shipping  the  cargo  on  which  the  freight  Deductions 
was  paid,  together  with  port  charges  and  expenses  of  the  ship 
and  crew  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Elsinore  (for  payment  of 
Sound  duties).  2.  Insurance  on  same.  3.  Wages  and 
provisions  of  master  and  crew  from  the  time  they  were 
liberated  in  Russia  till  discharged  in  Liverpool.  4.  Their 
wages  during  their  detention  under  the  embargo  (provisions 
were  foimd  by  the  Russian  government).  5.  Charges  paid 
at  Liverpool  on  ship  and  cargo.  6.  Insurance  on  ship  for 
the  homeward  voyage  7.  Diminution  of  ship's  value  thereon 
by  wear  and  tear. 

With  regard  to  these  claims  the  Court  held  :  I.  That  the  Deductions 
expenses  of  shipping  on  board  the  homeward  cargo,  being 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of    the  underwriters  on   freight, 
should  fall  exclusively  on  them.     2.  That  the  expenses  of 
ship  and  crew,  and  the  insurance  thereon,  the  wages  and 

(t)  Bkdze  V.  Paris  General  Ass.  resting,  and  well  deserves  perusal. 
Co.,   referred    to    by  Boulay-Paty,  (m)  The    Mar.    Ins.    Act,    s.    63, 

Comment,    on    Emerigon,    vol.    ii.  sub-s.  2,  ante^  §   1176,  simply  says 

p.  260,  and  cited  at  length  by  him  that  the  abandonees  are  entitled  to  the 

in  his  Droit  Mar.  tom.  iv.  pp.  397 —  freight  **  less  the  expenses  of  earning 

417.    The  whole  case  is  very  into-  it  inoorred  after  the  oasnalty.*' 
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ABANDONMENT. 


6E0T. 

.A.l>fluidonment :  Notice  of  Aban- 
donment    1182—1184 

I^nst  be  Entire  and  Abso- 
lute     1185—1187 

'Who  ean  Abandon? 1188 

Form  of  Notice     1189,  1190 

LTnnecesHary  where  nothing 

to  Abandon    1191 

Time  for  Notice 1192—1198 

Acceptance  of  Notice  is  irre- 
vocable   1199—1201 


Notice  of  Abandonment — contd. 
Revocation  by  Assured . .  1202, 1203 

May     Underwriter     Defeat 
Notice? 1204 

Transfer  of  Salvage  to  Under- 
writers   1205—1217 

Duties  of  Master  in  Cases  of 
Abandonment 1218-1220 

Adjustment  of  Losses 1224 


1182.  In  this  chapter  the  term  "  abandonment"  is  used,  and  Distinoti 
the  effects  of  abandonment  are  considered,  in  relation  to  cases  abandon 
of  constructive  total   loss.      Abandonment  is,  however,  an  ^andon 
incident  of  all  cases  of  total  loss,  whether  actual  or  construc- 
tive.    "  Whenever  there  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  and  a  claim 
under  it  for  an  absolute  indemnity,  there  must  be  an  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming  indemnity  of  all  his 
right  in  respect  of  that  for  which  he  receives  indemnity  "  (a). 

Sect.  63,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  declares 
that— 

Where  there  is  a  valid  abandonment  the  insurer  is 
entitled  to  take  over  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  what- 
ever may  remain  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  and  all 
proprietary  rights  incidental  thereto. 


(a)  PerBrett,L.  J.,inEaltenbaoh 
V.  Mackenzie  (1878),  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  D. 
at   p.    471.      See   alao  per   Blaok- 


bum,  J.,  in  Rankin  r.  Potter  (1873), 
L.  R.  6H.  L.  at  p.  118. 
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invest  it  in  another  that  promises  to  be  lucrative.     Suppose,    Sect.  1188. 

then,  a  merchant  or  shipowner  to  have  received  information 

of  some  marine  casualty,  such  as  capture  or  stranding,  which 

renders  the  total  loss  of  his  property  highly  probable,  but  not 

absolutely  certain,  what  is  he  to  do  under  such  circumstances  P 

To  have  his  funds  locked  up  during  the  whole  time  he  is 

waiting  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  accident  would  be  almost  as 

disastrous  as  the  absolute  total  loss  of  his  property — in  fact, 

more  so,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  would  have  an  immediate 

claim  on  the  imderwriter  for  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 

The  claim,  therefore,  which  he  would  have  a  right  to  make  in 

case  of  an  absolute  total  loss,  the  law  allows  him  to  make  in 

these  cases  of  probable  and  highly  imminent  total  loss ;  it 

allows  him  to  release  himself  from  his  embarrassment,  and 

deal  with  the  underwriters  on  the  same  terms  as  though  a 

total  loss  had  actually  occurred,  on  condition  of  his  abandoning 

to  them  all  his  interest  in  the  subject  insured  and  all  his 

rights  of  recovering  it  {g). 

Hence  it  is  that  those  cases  in  which  alone  abandonment  is  Meaning  of 
either  required  or  allowed  are  called  cases  of  constructive  total  total  loee." 
loss,  for,  although  in  such  cases  the  total  loss  is  only  highly 
probable,  the  law  by  its  construction  attributes  to  them  the 
same  effect  which  is  attached  to  cases  where  the  total  loss  is 
absolute,  viz.,  that  of  entitling  the  assured  immediately  to 
demand  from  the  underwriter  the  whole  amount  of  the 
insurance  (A).  What  amounts  to  a  constructive  total  loss 
forms  a  difficult  and  intricate  matter  of  investigation. 

1184.  The  sixty-second  section  of  the  recent  Act  (t)  pro-  Notice  of 
videsthat, "  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  (A-),  where  neoMaa^^ 
the  assured  elects  to  abandon  the  subject-matter  insured  to  ^^1^^^*^ 
the  insurer,  he  must  give  notice  of  abandonment.     If  he  fails  ^^  loss, 
to  do  so,  the  loss  can  only  be  treated  as  a  partial  loss."     In 

{g)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Goes  v,  c.  xvii.  s.  2,  p.  217. 

Withers  (1758),  2  Burr.  683  ;  Hamil-  (»)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  1. 

tonv.  Mendes  (1761),  t^tt^.  1127.  (X;)  See  sub-sects.    7,   8,    9,   ante, 

(A)  2  Boulay-Paty  on  Emerigon,  {1091. 
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[part  m. 


Sect.  1184. 


Assured  not 
obliged  to 
abandon. 


In  cases  of 
absolute  total 
loss  it  is 
nugatory. 


In  cases  of 
partial  loss 
inoperative. 


other  words,  "  where  the  thing  insnred  subsists  in  specie  and 
there  is  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  in  order  to  make  it  a  total 
loss  there  must  be  an  abandonment "  (/). 

"  A  party,"  says  Lord  EUenborough,  "  is  not  in  any  case 
obliged  to  abandon,  neither  will  the  want  of  abandonment 
oust  him  from  his  claim  for  that  which  is,  in  fact,  either  an 
average  or  a  total  loss,  as  the  case  may  be."  "  Where  there 
is  an  abandonment,  the  risk  is  thrown  upon  the  underwriters; 
where  there  is  none,  a  party  takes  the  chance  of  recovering 
according  to  his  actual  loss.  Abandonment  is  only  necessary 
to  make  a  constructive  total  loss  "  (m). 

It  is  only,  indeed,  in  cases  where  the  assured  wishes  to 
recover  the  whole  amoimt  of  the  insurance,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  loss  which  does  not  produce  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  the  thing  insured,  that  a  notice  of  abandonment  is 
either  necessary  or  allowable  (w).  In  cases  of  absolute  total 
loss  it  is  considered,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  be  a  mere 
idle  ceremony  (o). 

And  in  cases  of  partial  loss,  however  great  may  be  the 
amoimt  of  the  damage,  it  is  wholly  inoperative ;  for  it  is  a 
fixed  principle  in  this  branch  of  the  law  that  no  merely 
partial  loss — no  loss,  that  is,  which  neither  immediately 
produces,  nor  ultimately  tends  to  produce,  the  total  destruc- 


(/)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Tunno  v.  Edwards  (1810),  12  East, 
491  ;  and  see  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Fleming  v.  Smith 
(1848),  1  H.  L.  Cas.  635  ;  and  that 
of  the  CJourt  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
Knight  V.  Faith  (1850),  15  Q.  B. 
659. 

(w)  Per  Lord  EUenborough  in  Mel- 
lish  V.  Andrews  (1812),  15  East,  16. 
See  also  per  Lord  Abing^  in  Roux 
V.  Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C. 
287 ;  Woodside  v.  Globe  Mar.  Ins. 
Co.,  [1896]  I  Q.  B.  105  ;  Lohre  v. 
Aitohison  (1877  -  1879),  2  Q.  B.  D. 
501  ;  3  Q.  B.  D.  538 ;  4  App.  Cas. 
766. 


(n)  Under  some  ciroumstanoes  an 
assured  may  be  entitled  to  reoorer 
the  whole  amount  insured  as  particu- 
lar average,  e.p.j  in  the  case  of  an 
undervalued  ship.  See  The  St. 
Johns  (1900),  101  Fed.  R.  619.  The 
underwriter  cannot  insist  on  aban- 
donment, eyen  after  payment  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  unless 
the  payment  has  been  for  a  total 
loss:  ibid. 

(o)  It  is  expressly  provided  by  the 
Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  57  (2),  that  "in 
the  case  of  an  actual  total  loss  no 
notice  of  abandonment  need  be 
given.*' 
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tion  or  privation  of  the  thing  insured — can  be  converted  into  a  Sect.  1184. 
oonstruotive  total  loss  by  means  of  abandonment  ( jo).  "  There 
is  not  any  principle,"  says  Lord  EUenborough,  "  which 
authorizes  an  abandonment,  imless  where  the  loss  has  been 
actually  a  total  loss,  or  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  at  the 
time  of  the  abandonment "  (q), 

1185.  One  of  the  first  principles  in  this  branch  of  Insurance  An  abandon- 
Law  is  that  an  abandonment  by  the  assured  must  extend  to  ^^Jie'entire 

his  whole  interest  in  the  thine  insured,  as  far  as  that  interest  intere^ 

^  covered. 

is  covered  by  the  policy. 

Thus,  where  a  single  policy  of  insurance  is  effected  on  ship 
and  cargo  "  indiscriminately,"  i.e,y  where  a  gross  sum  is  in- 
sured on  the  two  interests  jointly,  without  distinctly  specifying 
how  much  is  insured  on  each  separately,  it  is  stated  by 
Emerigon  that  neither  the  ship  nor  the  cargo  can  be  separately 
abandoned  (r). 

But  where  it  is  specified  in  the  policy  that  part  of  the  whole 
valuation  is  to  apply  to  the  ship  and  part  to  the  goods,  and 
no  goods  have  in  fact  ever  been  loaded  on  board,  but  the 
risk  is  run  on  the  ship  only,  the  ship  alone  may  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  the  assured  can  only  recover  to  the  extent  of  the 
valuation  on  the  ship  («). 

So,  where  a  cargo  consisting  of  different  classes  of  mer-  So,  where  one 
chandise  is  insured  in  a  single  policy  for  one  gross  sum,  the  i^crimU^ 
insurance  is  one  and  entire,  and   the   abandonment   conse-  '^If^^*^^!^ 
quently  must  extend  to  the  whole  cargo.     Thus,  if  1,000/.  as  "goods," 

1       .  -I    .^  1    jj  n  1     ii  -.      .        «         no  portion  can 

be  msured  "  on  goods      generally,  and   the  goods  m  ftkjt  be  separately 
consist  partly  of  sugars  and  partly  of  indigoes,  the  assured  ^  *"  ^^^  * 
cannot,  in  case  of  wreck   or  other   constructive   total   loss, 
abandon  his  sugars  and  retain  his  indigoes,  or  vice  versd  (t). 

(p)  Cazalet  v.  St.  Barbe  (1786),  1  principle     to    be    correct,     though 

T.  R.  187  ;  Fleming  v.  Smith  (1848),  Phillips    (s.    1669)    coDsidered    the 

1  H.  L.  Cas.  514.  point  as  doubtful ;  and  see  Amery 

(q)  In  Anderson  r.  Wallis  (1813),  v.  Rodgers  (1794),  I  Esp.  208. 
2M.  &S.  240.  (»)    Amery  v.   Rodgers   (1794),   1 

(r)    2    Emerigon,   c.    xvii.    s.   8,  Esp.  208. 
p.    250.      This   position    seems   on  {t)  Est  unioa  asseouratio  omnium 
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Sect.  1185.        If^  however,  a  specific  and  distiDct  sum  be  insured  on  each 
Except  where  tind  of  commodities,  as  **  1,000/.  on  the  sugars  and  1,000/. 

a  distinct  sum  .       ,  ®  ' 

is  insured  on    on  the  indigoes,"  each  may  be  separately  abandoned  (m). 

each  distinct 
kind. 

1186.  Marshall  has  gone  further,  and  said  that  if  the 
several  kinds  of  commodities  are  each  separately  valued  in 
the  policy  they  may  each  be  separately  abandoned,  even 
though  a  specific  and  distinct  sum  may  not  be  insured  upon 
each  {it).  Accordingly,  in  the  United  States,  where  one  gross 
sum  was  insured  "  on  150  boxes  of  sugars  valued  at  6,000/., 
five  hampers  of  mace  valued  at  5,000/.,  and  four  tons  of 
logwood  valued  at  250/.,"  it  was  held  that  the  assured 
might  abandon  each  article  separately  (y). 

This  rule  was  doubted  by  Phillips,  who  contends  that  the 
insurance  in  such  case  is  one  and  entire,  though  the  valuation 
is  distinct,  and  that  consequently  the  abandonment  ought  to 
be  entire  also  (s).  In  this  country,  however,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Marshall  is  that  to  be 
acted  upon,  especially  in  cases  where  perishable  commodities 
are  shipped  in  separate  packages ;  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  insurance  is  in  practice  taken  to  be  distinct  on  each 
species,  even  without  a  special  clause  to  that  effect  {a). 
Chancellor  Kent,  after  noticing  the  doubt  raised  by  Phillips, 
thus  cautiously  lays  down  the  rule :  — "  Unless  the  different 
sorts  of  cargo  be  so  distinctly  separated  and  considered  in  the 
policy  as  to  make  it  analogous  to  distinct  insurances  on 
distinct  parcels,  there  cannot  be  a  separate  abandonment  of 
part  of  the  cargo  insured"  (h). 

Marshall's  rule,  however,  appears  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  provides  (c)  that,  "  where  the 

mercium.     2  Emerigon,  c.  xvii.  s.  8,  (x)  2  MarshaU,  Ins.  612. 

p.  249.     So  in  the  United  States  in  (y)  Deidericks  r.  Goiumercial  Ins. 

case  of  a  general    insurance  on   a  Co.  of  New  York  (1813),  10  Johns, 

cargo    consisting    of    beef,    butter,  234. 

soap,  candles,  apples  and  potatoes.  (z)  Ins.  vol.  ii.  s.  1661. 

Guerlain  v.  Col    Ins.  Co.  (1811),  7  {a)  See  Stevens,  Average,  237. 

Johns.    527,   cited   2   Phillips,   Ins.  {b)  Cora.  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

s.  1660.  (e)  Sect.  79  (1). 
(«)  Ibid. 
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insurer  pays  for  a  total  loss,  either  of  the  whole,  or  in  the   Sect.  1186. 
case  of  goods  of  any  apportionable  pai't,  of  the  subject-matter 
insured,  he   thereupon   becomes   entitled   to   take   over  the 
interest  of    the  assured  in   whatever  may   remain   of   the 
subject-matter  so  paid  for." 

If  there  be  two  separate  policies  upon  constituent  parts 
of  the  same  cargo,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  may 
be  an  abandonment  of  either  part  separately,  though  both 
policies  are  effected  with  the  same  set  of  underwriters  {d). 

1187.  Abandonment,  however,  cannot  transfer  the  interest  Abandonment 
of  the  assured  any  further  than  that  interest  is  covered  by  the  up  to^^e* 
policy  {e).  Accordingly,  where  a  general  insurance  has  been  f^tentof  the 
effected  "  on  cargo  "  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  value  of 
the  interest  at  risk  becomes  increased  by  fresh  goods  being 
taken  on  board  in  exchange  for  the  original  cargo  (as  in  the 
course  of  a  bartering  voyage),  in  such  case,  if  a  loss  occurs 
which  gives  a  right  to  abandon  when  the  cargo  at  risk  is 
double  the  original  value,  that  which  will  be  thereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  underwriter  as  salvage  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
cargo  at  risk  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  but  only  half  thereof,  or 
the  value  at  risk  at  the  time  of  the  insurance  and  covered  by 
the  policy  (/).  It  appears  equally  clear  that  where  a  ship  is 
only  partially  insured,  so  that  her  owners  remain  to  some 
extent  "their  own  underwriters,"  the  effect  of  a  notice  of 
abandonment  will  be  to  make  the  owners  and  the  under- 
writers joint  tenants  of  the  property,  in  the  proportion  which 
the  amount  iminsured  bears  to  that  insured  (j^). 

So  clearly  is  the  general  rule  established,  that  if  the  under- 
writers demand  an  abandonment  of  more  than  is  insured,  this 
wiU  not  prevent  the  assured  from  abandoning  up  to  the  extent 
of  the  sum  insured,  and,  having  done  so,  recovering  as  for  a 
total  loss  (A). 

(d)    2  Emerigon,   c.   xvii.  8.    13,  P.  216.     The  contrary  has  been  held 

p.  271.  in  the  United  States  by  the  Circuit 

{e)  Bonlay-Paty,  Droit  Mar.  286.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Mason  v.  Marine 

(/)  Pothier, d' Assurance,  No.  133.  Ins  Co.  (1901),  110  Fed.  R.  452. 

(^)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  81,  iw/ra,  (A)  Havelook  v.  Rockwood  (1799), 

f  1216.    The  Commonwealth,  [1907]  8  T.  E.  268.    But  such  demand  iq 
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It  mu8t  also  be  remembered  that  an  abandonment  only 
relates  to  the  property  actually  at  risk  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  oourse  of  the  Toyage,  a  part  of 
the  goods  originally  insured  have  been  landed  and  sold  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  casualty,  the  abandonment  does  not 
relate  to  them,  but  only  to  the  goods  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  loss  (f ).  In  such  case  the  assured,  on  the  one  hand,  can 
make  no  claim  against  the  underwriters  in  respect  of  the 
goods  so  landed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  bound  to 
abandon  the  goods  which  were  actually  at  risk  when  the  loss 
occurred  (A*). 

1188.  An  abandonment  must  operate  not  only  as  a  transfer 
of  the  whole  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  subject  of  the 
insurance,  but  it  must  be  such  as  to  effect  that  transfer  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally.  "  Every  abandonment,"  says 
Valin,  "  must  be  pure  and  simple  and  not  conditional,  other- 
wise it  would  not  act  as  a  transfer  of  ownership,  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  abandonment "  (/). 

Hence  it  follows  that  no  one  can  be  entitled  to  make  an 
abandonment  who  has  not  at  the  time  of  the  loss  an  absolute 
right  of  ownership  in  the  subject  insured  (m). 


no  waiver  of  notice  of  abandonment. 
Ilnd, 

(t)  2  Emerigon,  c.  xvii.  s.  8, 
p.  250. 

(k)  4  Boalay-Paty,  Droit  Mar. 
289. 

(/)  2  Valin,  tit.  vi.  des  Aflsorances, 
art  60,  p.  418.  See  also  2  Emerigon, 
c.  xvii.  8.  6,  p.  231.  Mar.  Ins.  Act, 
8.  62,  8ub-8.  (2),  post,  §  1189.  In 
this  country  abandonment,  according 
to  Lord  Tniro,  does  not  vest  the 
property  in  ship.  The  Registry 
Acts  prevent  the  passing  of  this 
property  except  in  a  certain  way ; 
the  owners,  however,  become  on 
abandonment  trustees  for  the  under- 
writers. Lord  Truro  in  Scottish 
Mar.    Ins.   Co.  r.  Turner  (1853),   I 


Macq.  H.  L.  Gas.  342.  Moreover, 
under  the  Mar.  Ins  Act,  s.  63,  sub- 
s.  (1),  in  conformity  with  what  was 
probably  the  law  previously  thereto, 
abandonment  does  not  of  itself  trans- 
fer ownership,  but  merely  entitles 
the  insurer  to  take  over  the  aban- 
doned property,  so  that  underwriters, 
by  disclaimer  or  otherwise,  may 
always  refuse  to  become  owners  of 
the  abandoned  property,  and  so 
escape  the  liabilities  attaching  to 
such  ownership.  Similar  language 
is  used  in  sect.  79  (1)  of  the  Act. 

(m)  The  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  however, 
possibly  meets  the  difficulty  which 
must  sometimes  arise  where  an 
assured  who  has  not  an  absolute 
ownership    desires   to  abandon,   by 
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Thus  it  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States  that  where  Sect.  1188. 
the  assured  has  abandoned  all  his  interest  to  one  set  of  under-  Mortujagor  of 
writers,  he  cannot  afterwards  abandon  to  other  underwriters 
on  the  same  subject  («).  So  again  it  has  been  there  held 
that  if  the  assured,  by  mortgaging  his  ship,  has  voluntarily 
deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  conveying  an  absolute  title, 
he  cannot  abandon  to  the  imderwriters  on  ship,  but  can 
recover  only  for  the  damage  he  has  actually  sustained  as  a 
partial  loss  (o).  But  by  the  British  statute  the  mortgagor 
remains  owner  and  conveys  an  absolute  title,  subject  only  to 
all  adverse  rights  appearing  on  the  registry  (/>) .  And  one 
part  owner  having  effected  the  insurance  for  all  the  others 
has  primd  facie  eLuthoTity  to  give  notice. of  abandonment  for 
all ;  in  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  agency  (q). 

Where  a  vessel  is  insured  with  different  underwriters,  of  Aooeptance  of 
whom  some  accept  a  notice  of  abandonment,  but  others,  after  abandonment 
refusing  to  accept  it,  successfully  resist  a  claim  for  a  con-  iin^^!riter8  • 

structive  total  loss,  it  seems  that  the  former  become  in  some  reieotion  by 

.  ,  .        others, 

way  interested  as  owners  in   the  vessel  in  the   proportion 

which  the  amount  subscribed  by  them  bears  to  her  full  value. 

But  it  is  not  clear  what  their  exact  legal  position  in  such  a 

case  would  be.     A  British  ship  C6ui  only  be  owned  in  64th 

shares,  but  if  underwriters  to  the  extent  of  5,000/.  on  a  vessel 

worth  25,000/.  settle  as  for  a  constructive  total  loss,  although 

they  are  entitled  to  the  ownership  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth, 

how  can  legal  effect  be  given  to  their  rights  P     A  case  of 

partial  acceptance  of  a  notice  of  abandonment  was  that  of  the 

"  Krishna,"  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.     The 

vessel  was  stranded  in  1879  ;  her  value  was  9,000/. ;  she  was 

insured  with  one  set  of  imderwriters  for  8,000/.,  and  with  the 

providing  in  sect.  63,  sub-sect.  1,  (o)  Gbrdon  t;.  Massachusetts  Fire 

ante^  §  1102,  that  abandonment  en-  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1824),  2  Pick. 

titles  the  insurer  to  the  **  interest  of  (Mass.)  249. 

the  assured**  (as  distinct  from  the  {p)  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 

complete  ownership)  in  the  subject-  s.  34. 

matter  insured.  {q)  Hunt  v.  Bojal  £xch.  Ass.  Co. 

{n)  Higginson  r.  DaU  (1816),   13  (1816),  5  M.  &  S.  47. 
Mass.  96  ;  2  FhiUips,  s.  1516. 

A. — VOL.  II.  4  z 
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Sect.  1188.  plaintiff  for  600/.  The  plaintiff  accepted  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, but  the  judgment  against  the  8,000/.  underwriters  was 
for  a  partial  loss  only  (r),  and  the  vessel  was  afterwards 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  20  per  cent,  on  her  value.  In  1883  the 
plaintiff  brought  an  action  to  recover  from  the  shipowners  the 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  to  which  his  acceptance  of 
the  notice  of  abandonment  entitled  him.  It  was  held  that  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  one-eighteenth  of  her  value — i,e ,  the 
proportion  which  500/.  bore  to  9,000/. — less  the  20  per  cent, 
which  her  owners  had  spent  on  repairs.  It  was  impossible  in 
this  case  to  constitute  him  the  actual  owner  of  any  part  of 
the  vessel,  inasmuch  as  her  owners  had  recently  mortgaged 
her  to  an  extent  exceeding  her  value  {h). 

Consignee  of        Whether  the  consignee  of  a  bill  of  lading  has  a  ricrht  to 

biU  of  lading.  ^  ©  © 

make  abandonment  of  the  goods  depends  on  the  question 
whether  the  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  gives  him  a  right 
to  absolute  and  unconditional  possession  of  the  goods.  In 
several  cases,  indeed,  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  which 
arose  on  the  American  embargo  of  1807,  and  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  consignees  in  England  of  the  bills  of  lading 
had  abandoned  goods  detained  by  that  embargo.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  thought  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  out  that  they 
had  such  an  interest  as  would  entitle  them  to  abandon, 
because  they  were  to  have  no  control  over  the  goods  till  their 
arrival;  his  Lordship,  however,  gave  no  decision  on  the 
express  point,  and  the  cases  were  decided  against  the  right  of 
the  consignees  on  other  grounds  {t), 

no^e  o^f  ^®®*  "  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  given  in  writing, 

abandonment,  or  by  word  of  mouth  (w),  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  by 
formrequLite,  word  of  mouth,  and  may  be  given  in  any  terms  which  indicate 

(r)    See    Shepherd    v.   Henderson  1  Camp.  542  ;  see  also  Read  r.  Bon- 

(1881),  7  App.  Caa.  49.  ham  (1821),   3  Bred.  &  Bing.  147. 

(«)  Whitworth  v.  Shepherd  (1883),  Lord  Ellenborough  considered  that 

12  Ct.  of  Sess.  (4th  Ser.)  204.  it  would  hare  been  well  to  prevent 

[t)    Conway    v.    Gray   (1809),    10  oral  notices  of  abandonment  entirely, 

VA/sty  536,  and  cases  there  cited.  but  admitted  that  in  practice  they 

(m)  Paimeter  v.  Todhunter  (1808),  were  held  to  be  operative. 
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the  intention  of  the  assured  to  abandon  his  insured  interest   Sect.  1189. 

in   the   subject-matter  insured   unconditionally  to   the    in-  butmuatbe 

„  ,  .  direct  and 

surer      (x) .  unequivocal. 

Whether  given  orally  or  in  writing  it  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  that  it  shall  communicate  imequivocally,  and  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  assuied  offers  to  abandon  to  the  imder- 
writers  all  his  interest  in  the  thing  insured.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say :  "  The  abandonment 
must  be  direct  and  express,  and  I  think  the  word  *  abandon ' 
should  be  used  to  make  it  effectual."  In  the  case  then  before 
the  Court  the  broker  had  communicated  to  the  underwriters 
that  the  voyage  had  been  broken  up  by  the  capture  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  requested  them  to  settle  as  for  a  total 
loss  and  to  give  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  ship  and 
cargo;  Lord  Ellenborough  held  this  not  to  be  sufficient  as 
a  notice  of  abandonment  (y). 

The  Privy  Council,  however,  have  disapproved  of  this  Cumet^. 
decision,  in  a  case  in  which  the  notice  given  was  in  these  Native  Ins. 
terms :  "  With  regard  to  the  *  Northland,'  we  regret  to  say 
that  she  is  a  total  wreck,  and  we  have  hereby  to  give  you 
notice  that  we  shall  claim  payment  of  the  policies  we  hold 
against  her  cargo  and  disbursements."  Counsel  for  the 
insurers,  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Court,  admitted 
upon  argument  that  this  notice  was  sufficient  («). 

But  where  the  broker  showed  the  underwriter  a  letter  from  Thellusson  v, 
the  assured,  merely  stating  that  the  ship  had  been  forced     ®     ^^' 
ashore  and  a  quantity  of  sugars  damaged,  and  the  under- 
writers thereupon  desired  that  the  assured  would  do  the  best 
he  could  for  the  damaged  property,  this  was  held  by  Lord 
Kenyon  to  be  an  insufficient  notice  of  abandonment  (a). 

In  a  later  case  the  letters  of  the  captain,  a  part-owner,  Kin^  v. 
were  shown,  as  they  arrived,  by  the  other  part-owners  to  the 
underwriter,  and  among  them,  one  stating  his  intention  to 
abandon,  and  that  he  had  abandoned  the  ship  and  had  sold 

(x)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  2.        Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  72. 

(y)  Parmeter  r.  Todhunter,  aupra.  (a)  Thellusson  t;.  Fletcher  (1793), 

(z)  Carrie  v.  Bombay  Native  Ins.       1  Esp.  72. 

4z2 
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Sect.  1180. 


ABANDONMENT. 


[part  m. 


Presumption 
that  notice  of 
abandonment 
has  been 
given. 


Notice  may 
be  waived. 


The  grounds 
of  abandon- 
ment should 
be  sent  with 
the  notice. 


her ;  and,  in  a  postscript,  adding,  "  give  the  underwriters  due 
notice" — meaning,  as  the  Court  construed  it,  of  abandon- 
ment— ^this  was  held  to  be  sufficient  notice  of  abandon- 
ment (6). 

1190.  Though  a  demand  for  a  total  loss  in  itself  does  not 
in  this  country  operate  by  implication  as  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment, yet  such  a  demand,  followed  by  payment  as  for  a  total 
loss,  is  evidence  that  an  offer  of  abandonment  has  been  made 
and  accepted  (c). 

In  the  United  States  the  Courts  have  held  that  where  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  assured  to  abandon,  and  of 
that  intention  being  understood  by  the  imderwriters,  it 
shall  be  implied  that  a  proper  offer  of  abandonment  has 
been  made,  though  no  formal  notice  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  given  (d). 

It  is  now  expressly  provided  by  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act  that  "notice  of  abandonment  may  be  waived  by  the 
insurer"  (e). 

The  notice  of  abandonment  ought  to  contain,  or  be  accom- 
panied with,  a  short  statement  of  the  grounds  of  abandon- 
ment, in  order  that  the  underwriters  may  determine  whether 


[b)  King  V.  Walker  (1864)  (in 
error),  33  L.  J.  Ex.  325,  reversing 
on  this  point  the  judgment  below : 
ibid.  167  ;  2  H.  &  C.  384  ;  3  ibid. 
209. 

(e)  So  Amould,  2nd  ed.  p.  1163, 
citing  Houstman  v.  Thornton  (1816), 
Holt,  N.  P.  242,  which  case,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
in  point.  See  as  to  notice  of  dis- 
honour in  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
Woods  V.  Dean  (1862),  32  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
1 ;  Cordery  v.  Cfelville  (1863),  32  L.  J. 
C.  P.  210. 

(d)  Thus,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  a  letter  to  the 
underwriters,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  loss  and  subsequent  sale  of 
part  of  the  property,  and  also  a  claim 


for  the  balance  of  the  amount  insured, 
less  the  salvage,  was  held  to  be  a 
sufficient  notice  of  abandonment. 
Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  r.  Southgate 
(1831),  5  Peters,  604.  So  payments 
made  upon  a  claim  for  a  total  loss 
have  been  held  there  to  waive  all 
defects  and  form  of  notice.  Wat^n 
V.  Ins.  Co.  of  North  Americsa  (1803), 
1  Binney,  R.  47.  See  also  De  Far- 
oonnet  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  (1903), 
122  Fed.  R.  448.  So  the  under- 
writers calling  for  papers  to  prove  a 
total  loss  after  claim  made.  Calbreath 
V.  Gracy  (1805),  1  Wash.  C.  0.  R. 
210.  See  cases  collected,  2  FfaiJlips, 
88.  1680  et  »eq. 

(e)  Sect.  62,  sub-sect.  8. 
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to  accept  it  or  not ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  has  been   ®®^^^^^- 
held  (but  not  in  this  country)  that  the  assured  cjoinot  avail 
himself  of  any  other  grounds  of  abandonment  than  those  so 
stated  (/). 

Supposing  a  notice   of  abandonment  to  have  been  duly  No  deed  of 

CGssion  i^' 
given,  no  deed  of  cession  or  formal  transfer  is  necessary  to  quisite  to 

enable  the  assured  to  perfect  his  abandonment  and  recover  as  ^^jo^^t. 

for  a  total  loss.     A  valid  notice,  in  case  it  be  accepted,  or  the 

loss  continue  total    down   to  the    time   of    action  brought, 

operates  in  fact  as  a  complete  transfer  of  property  {g)  at  the  date 

of  the  notice,  except  where  the  Registry  Acts  of  Shipping 

interpose   a  barrier,   and   even  then   the    registered  owner 

becomes  immediately  trustee  for  the  underwriters  (A). 


1191.  "  Notice  of  abandonment  is  unnecessary  where,  at  the 
time  when  the  assured  receives  information  of  the  loss,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  benefit  to  the  insurer  if  notice 
were  given  to  him"  (/).  "I  think,"  said  Blackburn,  J.  (A-), 
"  it  is  from  the  nature  of  things  confined  to  cases  where  there 
are  some  steps  which  the  underwriters  could  take  if  they  had 


Notice  of 
abandoument 
unnecessary 
where  there  is 
nothing  which 
upon  aban- 
donment can 
pass  to 
underwriters. 


(/)  See  Suydam  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
(in  error),  2  Johnson,  138,  and  the 
other  cases  collected,  2  Phillips, 
8.  1684.  It  appears,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  this 
would  be  so  held  in  England :  with 
us  the  great  criterion  of  the  right  to 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  is  the  state 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  action 
brought  (or  perhaps,  now,  at  the 
time  when  the  notice  is  given :  see 
ante^  §  1097a).  Supposing  it,  then,  to 
be  in  such  a  state  as  to  give  a  right  to 
abandon,  the  assured  might  recover 
for  a  total  loss,  although  the  original 
ground  of  abandonment  had  then 
ceased  to  exist.  If,  however,  the 
rule  as  above  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  only  means  that  the  g^rounds 
stated  in  the  notice  of  abandonment 
must  at  some  time  really  have  existed, 
and  that  unless  they  have  done  so 


the  notice  is  invalid,  the  law  here 
would,  it  is  conceived,  be  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  there. 

(^)  See,  however,  §  1213,  infra, 

(A)  Cf.  the  Mert;hant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  s.  34,  and  per  Lord  Truro 
in  Scottish  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Turner 
(1853),  1  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  342. 

(i)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  7. 

{k)  In  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873), 
L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  124.  See  also 
p«r  Lord  Chelmsford  at  p.  155  ;  and 
Trinder  and  Co.  v.  Thames,  &c.  Ins. 
Co.,  [1898]  2  Q.  B.  at  p.  131.  In 
the  latter  case  the  somewhat  stricter 
rule  laid  down  by  Brett,  L.  J.,  in 
Kaltenbach  v.  Mackenzie  (3  C.  P.  D. 
at  p.  476),  is  reconciled  with  the  rule 
elsewhere  laid  down  by  denying  its 
applicability  to  cases  of  convstructive 
total  loss  of  freight :  per  Smith,  L.  J. , 
at  p.  132. 
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ABANDONMENT.  [PART  Ht. 

ice If  there  was  nothing  they  could  do,  no  notice 

equired."  The  commonest  case  where  this  doctrine  applies 
srhere  there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  ship  or  of 
50,  such  as  to  prevent  any  freight  being  earned  upon  the 
age  insured,  which  freight  is  thus  totally  lost.  Perhaps 
true  way  of  putting  the  case  under  these  circumstanoes  is 
;ay  that  in  such  an  event  there  is  not  merely  a  constructive 
an  absolute  total  loss  of  freight,  and  this  seems  to  have 
n  the  view  of  Brett,  J.  (/).  But  whether  we  prefer  to 
ard  it  as  a  case  of  absolute  or  of  constructive  total  loss, 
)  clear  that  the  real  reason  why  no  abandonment  is  neoes- 
j  is  because  the  notice  of  abandonment  would  in  such  a 
3  be  merely  a  vain  and  useless  form. 

consequently,  where  a  ship  was  chartered  in  this  country 
)ring  home  a  cargo  from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  a  policy 
\  eflFected  on  that  homeward  freight  but  to  cover  the  outward 
age  from  Clyde  to  New  Zealand  and  thirty  days  after 
val  there,  and  a  constructive  total  loss  of  ship  occurred 
ing  the  currency  of  that  policy,  as  the  owner  was  not 
nd  in  these  circumstances  to  repair  his  ship  and  did  not 
so,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  the  homeward  freight  and 
liing  to  abandon,  so  that  notice  of  abandonment  would 
e  been  unmeaning  and  was  held  imnecessary  {m).  So,  if 
assured  learn  at  the  same  time  of  the  damage  to  ship  or 
ds  and  of  their  justifiable  sale,  there  is  then  nothing 
ch  he  can  abandon  and  a  notice  is  unnecessary  («). 
)n  the  contrary,  abandonment  must  be  resorted  to  and 
ice  thereof  must  be  given  if  there  be  anything  to  abandon, 
I,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  freight  where  the  cargo  is 
lady  on  board,  and  the  shipowner  would  have  the  right  of 
iing  it  on  to  its  destination  in  another  ship  and  so  earning 
ght"(o). 

L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  102.  MeUish  v.  Andrews  (1812),  15  East, 

1)  Rankin  v.  Potter,  supra.  15. 

)  Famworth  v.  Hyde  (1866),  18  (0)  Per  Cockbam,  0.  J.,  in  Potter 

J.  N.  S.  835;  Roux  v.  Salvador  v.  Rankin  (1870)  {eoram  Ex.  Ch.), 

6),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  266;  MuUett  L.  R.  6   C.  P.  341,  371;  and  per 

ihedden   (1811),    13   East,    304;  Brett,  J.,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  102. 
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Similarly  it  has  been  decided  that  upon  a  construotive  total  Sect.  1191. 
loss  of  ship,  no  notice  of  abandonment  need  be  given  by  the 
original  imderwriters  to  imderwriters  on  a  policy  of  re-insur- 
ance {p).  And  it  is  now  expressly  provided  that  "  where  an 
insurer  has  re-insured  his  risk,  no  notice  of  abandonment 
need  be  given  by  him  "  (q).  The  reason  for  this,  as  given  by 
Phillips  (r),  is  that  the  re- assured  has  nothing  to  abandon 
until  and  unless  he  accepts  the  abandonment  of  the  assured, 
and  to  compel  him  in  all  cases  to  do  so  would  be  to  the 
disadvantage,  and  not  to  the  advantage,  of  the  re-assurer. 

1192.  As  the  effect  of  a  valid  notice  of  abandonment  is  to  Time  within 
give  the  underwriters  a  title  to  the  abandoned  property  (or  of  abandon- 
salvage)  ;  and  as  the  ultimate  value  of  such  property  may  be  t^^^. 
considerably  affected  by  the  promptitude  with  which  measures 
are  taken  to  effect  either  its  sale  or  recovery,  it  is  obviously 
just  that  the  assured,  if  he  means  to  abandon,  and  thereby 
throw  upon  the  underwriters  the  ownership  of  the  thing 
insured,  should  give  them  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
loss,  in  order  that  they  may  take  immediate  steps  for  turning 
the  property  thus  cast  upon  their  hands  to  the  best  account  (s). 
The  Marine  Insurance  Act  (t)  provides  that  "  notice  of  aban- 
donment must  be  given  with  reasonable  diligence  (It)  after  the 
receipt  of  reliable  information  of  the  loss,  but  where  the 
information  is  of  a  doubtful  character  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  time  to  make  inquiry."  The  great  practical 
diflBculty,  however,  has  been  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the 
time  which  the  assured  shall  be  allowed  for  making  up  his 
own  mind  whether  he  will  abandon  or  not. 

The  cases,  in  fact,  show  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  this  There  is  no 

fixed  rule. 

(p)  Uzielli  &  Co.  t?.  Boston  Marine  Bigham,   J.      The  reasons  for  the 

Ins.   Co.  (1884),   15  Q.   B.   D.    11,  rule,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 

C.  A.  very  satisfactory. 

{q)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  9.  («)  Per  Lord  Abinger  in  Roux  v. 

(r)  Ins.  vol.  ii.  s.  1606.     See  also  Salvador  (1836),  3  Bing.  N.  C.  281. 

Western    Ass.    Co.   of    Toronto    v.  {()  Sect.  62,  sub-sect.  3. 

Poole,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  at  p.  386,  per  («)  See  sect.  88. 
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Sect.  1102 


If  the  intelli- 
gence is  cer- 
tain, notice 
ought  to  be 
ffiven  imme- 
oiatelj. 


If  doubtful, 
the  assured 
has  more  time. 


Only  in  order 
to  verify  the 
intelli>2:ence  or 
ascertain  the 
real  nature  of 
the  loss,  can 
delay  be 
allowed. 


Election  to 
claim  a 
partial  loss  is 
nnal. 


country  on  this  subject,  but  that  what  shall  be  considered 
reasonable  time  for  this  purpose  must  depend,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  news  of  the  disaster,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  casualty  itself. 

First :  If  the  intelKgence  is  certain,  and  the  disaster  one 
such  as  capture,  arrest,  or  detention,  which  is  manifestly, 
primd  faciei  a  constructive  total  loss  as  long  as  it  continues, 
though  the  time  it  may  continue  is  uncertain,  the  assured 
ought  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  the  intelligence. 

Secondly :  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  information  be  doubt- 
ful, or  the  casufJty  of  such  a  description  that  it  does  not 
necessarily,  and  per  se,  give  a  right  to  abandon — as  in  the 
case  of  the  stranding  or  partial  wreck  of  the  ship,  or  the 
damage  done  by  sea- water  to  perishable  goods — the  assured 
may  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  more  accurate  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  loss,  or  the  actual  extent  of  the  damage. 

For  these  two  purposes  alone  can  any  delay  be  allowed 
him :  he  may  not  delay  in  order  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
markets  (u) ;  for  any  profit  which  may  ultimately  be  made  in 
this  way  ought,  in  justice,  to  belong  to  the  underwriters: 
neither  can  he  lie  by  and  treat  the  loss  as  an  average  loss, 
until  the  recovery  of  the  property  becomes  hopeless,  and  then 
give  notice  of  abandonment;  for  the  imderwritere  are  of 
right  entitled  to  all  those  chances  of  recovery,  which  might 
arise  from  the  speediest  and  most  immediate  endeavours  for 
that  purpose ;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kenyon,  he  must 
"  make  his  election  speedily  whether  he  will  abandon  or  not, 
and  so  put  the  underwriters  in  a  situation  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  whether  sold 
or  unsold"  (x). 

Where  the  owners  of  a  ship,  lying  sea-damaged  in  a  foreign 
port,  have  once  elected  to  treat  the  loss  as  partial,  they  cannot 


(m)  Gtemon  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
(1816),  6  Taunt,  at  p.  387  ;  Kalten- 
baoh  V.  Mackenzie  (1878),  3  C.  P.  D. 
at  p.  480,  per  Cotton,  L.  J. 


{x)  In  Allwood  V.  HenckeU  (1796), 
1  Park,  399 ;  of.  Stringer  r.  English, 
&o.  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q,  B. 
676 ;  6  ibid.  699. 
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afterwards  turn  it  into  a  total  loss,  by  virtue  of  a  notice  of   Sect.  1192. 
abandonment,  merely  because  they  find  on  the  ship's  arrival 
that  the  cost  of  her  repairs  is  more  than  she  will  fetch  in  the 
market  (y). 

Of  course,  if  the  assured  is  not  proved  to  have  had  intel- 
ligence of  the  loss  until  nothing  is  left  to  abandon,  no  defence 
founded  on  his  not  having  given  notice  of  abandonment  at 
all,  or  in  due  time,  can  be  a  bar  to  his  claim  for  a  total 


1193.  First :  where,  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  on  perish-  Undue  delay 
able  goods,  "free  of  average,"  the  ship  was  compelled  to  intelligenoe. 
put  back  in  distress,  and,  after  two  surveys,  was  condemned 
as  irreparable:  Lord  EUenborough  held,  that  a  notice  of 
abandonment  not  given  to  the  underwriters  till  five  days 
after  the  assured  knew  of  the  condemnation  of  the  ship,  was 
too  late  (a). 

So  where,  in  an  insurance  on  ship,  a  delay  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  days  elapsed  after  the  result  of  a  final  survey  was 
known,  before  notice  was  given,  such  notice  was  held  too 

In  order,  however,  to  constitute  lac/tes  on  the  part  of  the 
assured,  he  must  have  had  full  means  of  being  informed  of 
the  real  state  of  the  loss,  at  the  time  when  it  is  contended  that 
he  ought  to  have  given  notice  of  abandonment.  Hence,  where 
the  owner  of  an  East  Indian  ship,  which  had  been  sold  as 
irreparable  at  Calcutta,  gave  notice  of  abandonment  three 
days  after  he  had  received  the  first  accurate  information  of 
the  loss,  that  was  held  suflBcient,  although  it  appeared  that  the 
captain  of  the  ship  had  arrived  in  London,  where  the  owner 
resided,  ten  days  previously,  and  probably  might,  but  w«is  not 

(y)   Fleming  v.   Smith    (1848),   1  sub-s.  7. 

H.  L.  Caa.  514.  («)  Hunt  r.  Royal  Exoh.  Ass.  Co. 

(z)  Abel  V.   Potts  (1800),  3  Esp,  (1816),  6  M.  &  S.  47. 

242  ;  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873),  L.  R.  (b)  Aldridgev.  BeU(l816),  1  Stark. 

6  H.  L.  83 ;    Mar.  Ins.  Aot,  s.  62,  498. 
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A  ship  at  the  port  of  Saigon  had  become  a  constructive  Sect.  1194. 
total  loss,  and  one  of  her  owners  residing  at  Singapore,  and 
possessing  adequate  authority  to  abandon,  received  certain 
intelligence  of  the  ship's  condition  on  the  7th  Febru6u:y; 
after  that  date  he  ordered  the  mtister  to  have  her  sold,  with- 
out, however,  any  immediate  necessity  for  doing  so,  and  theu, 
on  the  1 1th  March  following,  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given  to  the  imderwriters  in  London  ;  it  was  held  that  notice 
of  abandonment  had  not  been  given  in  due  time  (g). 

It  was  suggested  in  that  case  that  the  telegraph  ought  to 
have  been  used  immediately  after  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship  was  definitely  known,  ii  a  telegraph  to 
Europe  existed ;  and  if  there  were  no  telegraph,  then  that 
notice  should  have  been  sent  by  the  next  post  (h). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  this  country  the  assured 
is  bound  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  immediately  on 
first  receiving  intelligence  which  is  certain  and  definite, 
as,  for  instance,  of  capture,  detention,  or  disability,  without 
waiting  to  see  the  further  issue  of  the  casualty.  If  under 
such  circumstances  the  assured  elect  to  delay,  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  recovery  of  the  property 
and  the  completion  of  the  contract  of  affreightment,  he  treats 
the  loss  already  suffered  as  a  partial  loss,  and  cannot  after- 
wards, under  the  same  circumstances,  abandon  and  claim  for 
a  total  loss. 

1196.  A  change  of  circumstances,  however,  may  revive  the  ReviTal  of  the 
right  of  abandonment  and  of  giving  notice  accordingly.    And  notice, 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  mere  protraction   of    time 
during  which  an  assured  is  kept  out  of  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty may  amount  to  such  a  change  of  circumstances  as  will 
operate  such  a  revival. 

The  case  in  which  these  questi(ms  were  agitated  was  this  : 
— The  plaintiffs,  in  1863,  had  effected  a'  policy  with  the 
defendants  for  6,000/.  on  goods  valued  at  11,500/.,  by  the 

(ff)  Kaltenbaoh  r.  Mackenzie  (1878),  3  G.  P.  D.  467. 
(A)  Ibid,  477,  478. 
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Sect.  1195.  "  Dashing  Wave,"  from  Liverpool  to  Matamoras  ;  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  risk  the  ship  was  seized  on  the  5th 
November,  1863,  by  a  United  States  cruiser  and  carried  into 
New  Orieans,  where  the  cargo  was  libelled  in  the  Prize 
Court  as  lawful  prize.  Instead  of  abandoning,  as  they 
might  have  done,  on  hearing  of  this  casualty,  the  plaintifFs 
intervened  in  the  suit.  On  the  l^^th  June,  1864,  the  Court 
gave  judgment  against  the  captors  and  decreed  restitution. 
On  the  1st  July,  the  captors  appealed ;  the  decree  for  restitu- 
tion was  suspended ;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  plaintiffs  gave  defendants  notice  of  abandonment, 
which  was  not  accepted.  From  that  time  onwards,  the  defen- 
dants were  kept  informed  by  the  plaintiffs  of  the  events  as 
they  occurred,  and  were  asked  in  December,  1864,  and  again 
in  February,  1866,  to  give  bail  for  the  cargo,  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  sold.  The  plaintiffs  themselves  refused  to  give  bail, 
under  circumstances  affecting  the  money  currency  of  the 
United  States  such  as  made  their  refusal  appear  to  the 
English  judges  not  unreasonable,  and  on  the  25th  May, 
1865,  under  an  order  of  the  Prize  Court,  the  cargo  was  sold. 
Notice  of  abandonment  to  the  defendants  was  thereupon 
renewed  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  forthwith  commenced  their 
action  on  the  policy.  The  judges,  both  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  appear  to  have  thought  that 
there  might  be  such  a  change  of  circumstances  affecting  the 
subject  insured,  as  would  revive  the  right  to  abandon,  but 
being  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  were  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  not  putting  in  bail,  the  Courts  held  that  the 
sale  by  order  of  the  Prize  Court  amounted  in  law  to  an  absolute 
total  loss,  rendering  abandonment  therefore  unnecessary  (*). 

In  the  United  In  the  United  States  the  question  appears  to  have  frequently 
arisen  and  to  have  been  decided,  not  only  in  cases  of  capture 
and  detention,  but  in  cases  of  stranding,  submersion,  and 


(i)  Stringer  v.  English,  &c.  Mar.  with  approval  by  Blaokbum,  J , 
Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  676 ;  before  the  Lords  in  Rankin  v.  Potter 
ibid.  5  Q.  B.  599.    This  case  is  cited       (1873),  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  116. 


States. 
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•j 


other  disaster,  in  favour  of  such  a  revival  of  the  right  under   Sect.  1195. 
an  adequate  change  of  circumstances  affecting  the  subject 
insured  (k), 

1196.  Secondly  :  If  the  information  itself  be  uncertain,  or  If  information 

uncertain,  or 

the  nature  of  the  casualty  such  that  the  assured  cannot  be  the  casualty 
expected  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  aban-  ^asonable 
donment  without   an   opportunity  of    first  ascertaining  the  *^®  aUowed. 
nature  and  extent  of  the  damage,  reasonable  time  ought  to 
be  allowed  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  notice  of  abandon- 
ment will  not  be  held  too  late,  which  is  not  delayed  longer 
than  may  be  necessary  for  enabling  such  an  investigation  to 
be  made  (/). 

Thus,  where  some  time  was  necessarily  spent  after  the 
ship's  arrival  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  a  damaged  cargo, 
the  notice  of  abandonment  was  not  held  to  be  too  late  because 
postponed  till  after  such  survey  was  completed;  for,  as 
Gibbs,  C.  J.,  said,  "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  insured 
are  bound  to  make  their  election  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
they  will  consider  the  loss  as  a  partial  loss,  and  keep  the 
goods,  or  as  a  total  loss,  and  give  them  up  to  the  underwriters. 
That  is  the  law  in  all  cttses  where  the  insured  have  an 
option  to  abandon  or  not.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  by 
the  first  instance  is  meant  the  ewliest  opportunity  after  they 
have  examined  into  the  state  of  the  cargo ;  and  they  must 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  that,  because  it  is  only  by  the 
result  of  that  examination  that  their  decision  can  be  ulti- 
mately determined  "  (/w). 

1197.  But,  such   postponement  of   notice   being  for  the  Tlie  assured 

.        .  o    A-t        1  1  cannot  lie  by 

sake  of   investigating  the  real   state  oi   the  damaged   pro-  in  order  to 

perty,  the  right  to  delay  ceases  upon  the  accomplishment  whethOT^it 

of  that  object  (n) .  !^. ^  "?<>«* 

•^         ^   '  for  his  advan- 
tage to  aban- 

(k)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  ss.  1669,  1672,  (m)  Gemon  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  ^^^  ^^  '*^*- 

1674.  Co.  (1815),  2  Marshall,  R.  88  ;  S.  C, 

(/)  See    the    observations    of    the  6  Taunt.  383. 

Privy  CJoundl  in  Currie  v,  Bombay  («)  Per  Dallas,  C.  J.,  in  Hudson 

Native  Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  v.  Harrison  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  Bing. 

79.  106. 
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fitoct.  1197.  <*Let  it  not  be  supposed,"  says  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  "that  I 
aooede  to  the  proposition  that  the  assured  may  use  this 
latitude  as  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
mcu-kets,  and,  as  the  markets  fall  or  rise,  to  elect  whether 
he  will  abandon  or  not.  He  has  no  right  to  govern  his 
conduct  by  any  such  rule:  the  only  examination  he  may 
make  is  into  the  actual  state  of  the  cargo,  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  degree  of  damage,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
markets"  (o). 

Thus,  where  the  assured  on  goods,  upon  hearing  that  they 
had  been  sold  under  a  Vice- Admiralty  decree  abroad,  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  it  might  concern,  immediately  sent  out 
powers  of  attorney  to  remit  the  proceeds  home ;  but  four 
months  afterwards,  finding  the  sales  less  productive  than  he 
expected,  gave  notice  of  abandonment :  this  notice  was  held 
too  late  {p). 

So,  where  the  proceeds  of  goods  were  received  by  a  person 
to  whom  for  three  years  the  assured  continued  to  look  for 
payment,  without  giving  any  notice  of  abandonment,  and 
then  only  gave  such  notice  when  they  ascertained  that  the 
party  to  whom  they  had  so  given  credit  had  become  insol- 
vent :  this  notice  was  held  too  late  (q). 

So,  where  a  ship  laden  with  wheat  was  partially  sunk,  and 
the  assured,  instead  of  abandoning  immediately  on  receiving 
this  intelligence,  first  employed  themselves  for  nearly  a  month 
after  the  loss  in  getting  out  the  wheat  on  their  own  account, 
and  then,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  got  out,  on  find- 
ing it  more  damaged  than  they  expected,  gave  notice  of 
abandonment.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  whole  Court  held 


(o)  G«moD  t;    Royal  Exch.    Ass.  neoessary  in  this  case,  just  as  if  the 

Co.  (1815),  6  Taunt.  387.     The  role  property  had  not  been  sold, 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States :  (^)  Mitchell  r.  Edie  ( i  787),  1  T.  R. 

Livermore  v.  Newbnryport  Marine  gos,  as  explained  by  Lord  Abinger 

Ins.  Co.  (1804),  1  Mass.  281.  in  Eoux  r.  Salvador  (1836).  3  Bing. 

{p)  Allwood  r.  HenckeU  (1796),  1  N.  C.  at  pp.  288—290;  Saunders  v. 

Park,  399.     Lord  Kenyon  incliDod  Baring  (1876),  34  L.  T.  419;  3  Asp. 

to  think  that  an  abandonment  was  M.  L.  C.  133. 
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the  notice  too  late  (r).     "  Must  not  the  assured,"  says  his  Sect.  1197. 

Lordship,  "  abandon  in  due  time,  while,  for  all  that  appears, 

the  loss  continues  total  in  that  sense  "   {i.e,,  constructively 

total)  ;  "  as  if ,  in  this  case,  the  assured  had  abandoned  while 

the  thing  insured  continued  under  water.     Now,  here  it  was 

three  weeks  or  nearly  a  month  before  the  abandonment,  and 

all  the  intermediate  time  the  assured  took  to  the  ship  and 

cargo  and  worked  at  it  as  upon  their  own  account." 

Upon  the  same  principle,  where  the  voyage  is  delayed  or 
broken  up,  but  the  property  saved,  the  owner  must  give  notice 
of  abandonment  in  the  first  instance,  and  cannot  first  wait  to 
see  whether  he  can  prosecute  the  adventure,  and  then  elect  to 
abandon  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot.  Hence,  where  a  ship 
in  which  oil  had  been  insured  from  New  York  to  Havre  was 
carried  into  a  British  port  and  kept  there  till  Havre  was 
declared  by  the  British  Government  in  a  state  of  blockade,  a 
notice  of  abandonment  was  held  too  late  which  was  not  given 
till  five  weeks  after  the  notification  of  the  blockade,  *'  the 
latest  event,"  Lord  EUenborough  said,  "  to  which  the  loss  " 
that  gave  the  right  to  abandon,  "  is  capable  of  being  re- 
ferred" («). 

1198.  A  question  of  a  very  mixed  description  arose  out  of  Effect  of 
the  facts  respecting  the  "  Sir  W.  Eyre"(/).     On  her  way  default  of 
from  Gtxeenock  to  Dunedin  in  New  Zealand,  she  grounded  at  ^^ter^' 
Bluff  Harbour,  and  was  got  off  after  a  time,  not  without 
diJficulty,  and,  it  was  feared,  considerable  damage.     She  then 
proceeded  to  Dunedin,  where,  as  the  extent  of  her  injuries 
could  not  there  be  ascertained,  she  was  temporarily  repaired, 
and  would  thereupon  have  prosecuted  her  voyage  to  Calcutta, 
had  not  the  master  been  without  funds  to  meet  his  expenses 
amounting  to  1,000/.  at  Dunedin.     Quite  half  of  that  amount 
was  owing  to  default  of    the  owner  or   master  under  the 
Passenger  Acts,      The  ship,  after  being  detained  for  nine 

(r)  Anderson  v.  Koyal  Exoh,  Ass.  («)  Barkers.  Blakes  (1808),  9  East, 

Co.    (1805),   7    East,    38;    and  see  283. 

Flemings.  Smith (1848),  iH.L.Cas.  (0  Potter  v.  Campbell  (1868),   16 

^U.  W.  R.  401. 
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Sect.  1198.  months  waiting  for  remittances  from  Europe,  at  length  sailed 
for  Calcutta.  Upon  her  arrival  there  her  injuries  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  such  that  the  master  was  entirely  justified  in 
giving  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters.  The 
question  was  whether  such  notice  was  given  in  time. 

Willes,  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pletis,  says,  "  We  admit  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  hours  or  even  of  days,  but  whether  there  was  substantial 
delay  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  maritime  affairs.  We  do 
not  go  on  the  mere  lapse  of  time ;  we  must  look  for  something 
more  substantial,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  delay  will 
excuse  the  underwriters.  I  think  the  argument  may  very 
well  be  stated  as  one  which  recommends  itself  by  its  equity, 
that  not  only  all  the  reasonable  incidents  of  maritime  adven- 
ture may  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  question 
of  what  is  reasonable  time,  but  also  that  you  may,  in  each 
particular  case  against  the  underwriters,  take  into  account  aU 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  damage  upon  which  the 
question  arises.  .  .  .  She  was  detained  at  Dunedin  for  nine 
months,  in  respect  of  disbursements  of  upwards  of  1,000/., 
only  one-half  of  which  is  imputed  to  the  account  of  the 
underwriters ;  of  the  rest  a  great  proportion  was  to  be  traced 
to  the  default  of  the  owner  or  master ;  for  example,  penalties 
for  breaches  of  the  English  Act,  percentage  of  passage  money 
ordered  to  be  returned,  and  the  like.  The  delay  was  for  the 
want  of  money  to  meet  these  disbursements.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  arrive  safely  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ship  would 
have  been  detained  nine  months  in  New  Zealand  if  she  had 
only  been  burthened  with  her  ordinary  expenses  and  the 
expenses  caused  by  the  damage.  But  for  the  expenses 
incurred  by  default  of  her  owner  or  master  she  would  pro- 
bably have  sailed  for  Calcutta  months  before."  On  these 
considerations  the  Court  held  that  the  notice  of  abandonment 
given  after  her  arrival  at  Calcutta  and  the  ascertainment 
there  of  her  injuries,  came  too  late  (w). 

(m)  Accord,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  as  to  this  case  in  Rankin  v.  Potter  (1873), 
L.  R.  6H.  L.  117,  119,  123. 
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1199.  The  law  of  England  agrees  with  that  of  France  and   Sect.  1199. 
the  United  States  in  holding  that  "  where  notice  of  abandon-  Underwriters 

"  ^  cannot  witn- 

ment  is  accepted    the   abandonment    is    irrevocable.     The  drawaccept- 
acceptance  of  the  notice  conclusively  admits  liability  for  the  notice  of 
loss  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice  "  (x).  abandonment. 

Thus,  in  Smith  v,  Robertson,  the  broker  gave  notice  of  Effect  of 
abandonment  to  the  underwriters,  on  the  19th  of  October,  **^^  ^' 
the  day  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ship's  capture ;  the 
imderwriters,  on  the  24th,  notified  to  the  broker  "  that  they 
were  satisfied."  On  the  same  evening  advice  was  received  of 
the  ship's  recapture,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  was  brought 
into  port,  where  she  discharged  her  cargo  and  earned  freight. 
Lord  Eldon  held  that  the  underwriters  were  bound  by  their 
acceptance,  and  "  could  not  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  loss 
was  not  total,  after  they  had  admitted  that  it  was,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  abandonment  as  for  a  total  loss  "  (y). 

As,  therefore,  an  acceptance  by  the  underwriters  has  these  What 
important  effects,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  acts  on  their  acceptance, 
part  will  constitute  an  acceptance.  In  England  there  is  no 
established  form  in  which  it  must  be  conveyed.  "The 
acceptance  of  an  abandonment  may  be  either  express  or 
implied  from  the  conduct  of  the  insurer.  The  mere  silence 
of  the  insurer  after  notice  is  not  an  acceptance  "  («). 

1200.  The  question  whether  an  abandonment  has  been 
accepted  is  primarily  a  question  of  fact.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  such  that  a  jury  may  be  properly 
told,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  if  they  think  the  imderwriters 
have  done  certain  acts  which  are  consistent  only  with  their 
having  accepted  the  abandonment,  then  they  ought  to  find 
that  the  abandonment   has  been   accepted.     And  further, 

{x)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  6.  The  effect  of  an  acceptance  is  well 

Amould    added   (2nd   ed.   p.    1172)  expressed  by  Boulay-Paty : — "Par 

'*  unless  made  under  a  mistake  of  leur  acceptation  volontaiie  il  s*est 

fact.**  fait  uu  pacte  entre  lee  parties  qui 

(y)  Smith  v,  Robertson  (1814),   2  a  tout  termini.**     4  Boulay-Paty, 

Dow,  474 ;  see  also  Hudson  v.  Har-  Droit  Com.  380. 
rison  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  Bing.   153.  (z)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  62,  sub-s.  6. 

A. — VOL,  IJ.  5  A 
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1201.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  the   Sect.  1201. 
underwriter,  if  he  refused  to  accept  the   abandonment,  to  Mere  silence 
signify  his  refusal  to  the  assured.     Lord  Eldon,  in  Smith  t\  amount  to  an 
Robertson,  seemed  to  consider  that,  as  the  assured  was  bound  acceptance. 
to  make  his  election  at  once  to  abandon,  there  might  be  "  a 
corresponding  obb'gation"  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter 
"to  accede  to  the  abandonment  de  prwsenti^^  (/),  "evidently 
showing,"  says  Park,  J.,  "  that  he  thought  the  underwriter 
should  say  at  the  earliest  opportunity  whether  he  will  accept 
the  abandonment  or  not"  (g). 

Accordingly,  by  the  Court  of  which  Park,  J.,  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  silence  of  the  insurers  for  two  months  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  abandonment  was  held  to  amount  to  acquiescence 
in  it  (A). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  America,  Story,  J.,  laid  down  the 
rule  that  underwriters  are  not  bound  to  signify  their  decision. 
"  If  they  say  and  do  nothing,  the  proper  conclusion  is  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  accept"  {/).  And  the  Privy  Council 
recognized  the  opinion  of  Story,  J.,  which  has  been  cited 
above  (k),  as  beiug  the  rule  of  law  in  this  country — that  the 
insurers  are  not  bound  to  signify  their  acceptance,  and  that 
if  they  say  and  do  nothing  the  proper  conclusion  is  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  accept  (/).  This  view,  as  wo  have  seen,  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  which  declares 
that  "  the  mere  silence  of  the  insurer  after  notice  is  not  an 
acceptance"  (m), 

1202.  It  appears  from  sect.  62,  sub-sect.  6,  of  the  Marine  Revocation  of 
Insurance  Act  (/?)  that  "where  notice  of  abandonment  is  abaudi.nmcnt, 
accepted,  the  abandonment  and    the  acceptance  are  irre-  ofiTotiie^by 

assured. 

(/)  In  Smith  v.  Robertson  (1814),  s.  1691. 

2  Dow,  479.  {k)  Ante,  §  1200. 

(^)   Per  Park,  J.,  in  Hudson  v,  (/)  Provincial  Ins.  Co.  of  Canada 

Harrison  (1821),   3   Brod.   &   Bing.  c.  Leduc  (1874),  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  224, 

108.  237. 

(A)  Hudson  v.  Harrison,  supra,  (m)    Sect.    62,   sub-seot.   6,   ante, 

(i)  Peele  r.   Merchants'   Ins.  Co.  §  1199. 

(1822),  3  Mason,  27,  cited  2  Phillips,  (»)  Ante,  §  1199. 

5a2 
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Sect.  1202.  vocable,"  except  presumably  by  the  mutual  consent  of   the 
parties.     If  not  accepted,  the  notice  is  defeasible  either  "by 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  property  (o),  or  by  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  assured  clearly  showing  that  he  himself  has 
waived  his  right  to  insist  on  it,  by  treating  the  loss  as  partial 
and  not  total. 
When  with-         It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  no  acts 
noti^  wHl  be   ^^^®  ^7  ^^®  master,  while  acting  as  agent  of  both  parties  and 
inferred.  f^j,  ^j^^  benefit  of  all  concerned,  in  attempting  to  recover  or 

repair  the  damaged  property  after  notice  of  abandonment 
has  been  given,  can  operate  as  such  waiver.     But  if    the 
master  appears  to  have  been  acting,  not  as  the  agent  of  both 
parties  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  but  under  the 
directions  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured  exclusively  (p) — 
or  if  the  acts  and  interference  of  the  assured  with  the  use 
and  management  of  the  subject  insured  be  such  as  manifest]/ 
to  show  that  he  intended  to  act  for  his  own  interest  as  owner, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters — ^there  appears 
little  doubt  that  such  acts  and  interference  would  operate  a&  «b 
withdrawal  of  his  notice  of  abandonment  (q) . 

1203.  No  dealings,  however,  of  the  master  or  of  the  assixt^i^ 
with  the  abandoned  property  will  have  this  effect,  unless  t\x^jr 
unequivocally  and  unmistakably  amount  to  acts  of  owneirstup. 
Thus  where,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  their  ship  and.    c?x3k.Tgo 
had  been  carried  by  a  mutinous  crew  into  Barbadoes,  anc5L    'tia,\ 
the  government  agent  there  had  sold  the  cargo,  but  Ei.c>"fc   t\^e 
ship,  the  assured  in  this  country  immediately  gave  nofcpic^^     of 
abandonment,  and  then  wrote  to  the  agent  at  Bart^a-cioes, 
directing  him  to  sell  the  ship  also,  and  remit  the  proceeds    of 
the  sale  both  of  ship  and  cargo  to  England,  "  as  oth^xr^^rise, 
they  (the  assured)  could  not  settle  with  the  underwrf.'t^^rsa" 

(o)    Gologan  v.  London  Ass.   Co.  (p)  Cf.  Fleming  r.  Smitki.     C  ^  ®'*^)»  . 

(1816),  5  M.  &  S.  447.     Such  restora-  1  H.  L.  Cas.  513. 

tion  must  be  before  action  brought.  (q)  So  decided  in  the  Unit^Hd  States 

Ruys  V.  Royal  Exchange  Co.,  [1897]  in  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Asto't^y  ^^^ 

2  Q.  B.  135.     See,  however,  §  1097a,  Stribling  (1830),  4  Peters,  »-      G.     ^. 

ante.  139  ;  see  2  Phillips,  s.  1732. 
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this  was  held  by  Lord  Eldon  and  the  House  of  Lords  not  to   Sect.  1203. 
be  a  withdrawal  of  the  previous  notice  of  abandonment  (r). 

So  where  a  ship  was  brought  into  her  home  port  in  a  dis- 
abled state,  and  being  on  survey  found  irreparable,  except 
at  a  cost  which  would  have  exceeded  her  repaired  value,  was 
sold  by  the  assured  after  notice  of  abandonment,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  underwriters — this  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  not  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  abandonment  (s). 

So  in  the  United  States,  where  the  assured,  after  the  under- 
writers had  refused  to  accept  a  notice  of  abandonment  made 
on  good  groimds,  sold  the  ship  under  circumstances  that 
justified  the  sale,  not  for  his  own  benefit  but  for  that  of  all 
concerned,  this  was  held  not  to  amount  to  a  withdrawal  of  his 
notice  {t).  Where,  on  the  contrary,  he  sold  her  for  his  own 
benefit,  this  was  considered  as  a  clear  case  of  withdrawal  (u) ; 
so  where  he  bought  her  in  at  the  sale  and  then  despatched  her 
on  another  voyage  (;r).  In  one  American  case,  Story,  J,, 
laid  it  down  that  if  the  assured,  after  notice  of  abandonment, 
were  to  proceed  to  repair  the  ship  without  consulting  the 
underwriters,  that  would  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  notice ;  for 
the  reasonable  inference  would  be  that  the  assured  in  such 
case  was  repairing  her  for  his  own  benefit  (2^).  The  same 
point  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Error  in  New 
York,  where  a  master,  acting  as  agent  for  the  owners,  re- 
paired at  the  Isle  of  France  a  ship,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  assured  at  New  York  on  first  hearing  of  the 
casualty  (s). 

(r)  Brown  r.  Smith  (1813),  1  Dow,  26  ;  2  Phillips,  s.  1699. 

Pari.  Cas.  349.  (y)  See  Peele  v.  Merchants'  Ins. 

(«)  Allen  V,  Sugrue  (1828),  Dans.  Co.  (1822),  3  Mason,  27. 

&  lA.  190,  n.  (a) ;  and  see  Stewart  v.  (z)  Dickey  v.  American  Ins.  Co., 

Greenock  Mar.   Ins.   Co.    (1848),   2  3  "Wend.  658,  cited  2  Phillips,  Ins. 

H.  L.  Cas.  169.  s.  1701.    The  learned  author  adds  : 

(t)    Walden   v.  Phoenix   Ins.   Co.  "By  repairing,  the  loss  ceases  to  be 

(1810),  5  Johnson,  310.  a  total  one  ;   making  an  abandon- 

(«)  Abbott  r.Sebor  (1802),  3  John-  ment  and  proceeding  at  the  same 

son,  N.  Y.  Cas.  45  ;  see  2  Phillips,  time  to   repair   involves  an  incon- 

Ins.  s.  1699.  sistenoy,  since  by  the  abandonment 

(x)  Og^en  9.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (1813),  the    assured    declares    the    ship   to 

10  Johnson,  177;  and  (in  error)  12  tM.  belong  to  the  underwriter,  and  by 
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insurers,  each  takes,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Sect.  1205. 

his  subscription. 

This  right  of  the  underwriters  is  retrospective,  operating  Retrospective 

from  the  moment  of  the  casualty  that   gave  the  right  to 

abandon,  from  which  time  they  become,  or  are  entitled  to 

be,  complete  owners  of  the  abandoned  property  so  far  as  it  is 

covered  by  the  insurance  {i). 

The  thins:  insured  when  thus  transferred  by  abandonment  **  Salvage 
.  .       loBses." 

to  the  underwriter  is  called  the  salvage ;  and  the  losses,  which 

give  the  right  of  abandonment,  salvage  losses,  or  total  losses 
with  benefit  of  salvage.  The  effect  of  abandonment  is  not 
only  to  entitle  the  underwriter  to  the  remains  of  the  aban- 
doned property,  but  also  to  clothe  him  from  the  moment  of 
the  loss  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  responsibility  of  owner- 
ship, entitling  him  to  prosecute  all  claims  which  belonged  to 
the  assured  as  owner  of  the  thing  insured,  and  rendering  him 
liable  for  all  just  demands  that  might  have  been  made  against 
the  assured  in  the  same  capacity  {k), 

1206.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellen-  Right  of 
borough  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (/),  and  has  ever  on  ship  to 
since  been  the  undoubted  law  in  this  country,  that  if,  after  by^w)mpktion 
abandonment  of  ship  during  a  voyage,  the  ship  nevertheless  ^!j^^^ 
succeed  in  completing  her  voyage,  so  as  to  earn  freight  (m),  donment. 
such  freight  belongs  wholly  to  the  underwriter  on  ship,  and 
to  no  extent  either  to  the  shipowner,  or  to  the  underwriter  on 
freight  (n).     This  principle  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of 


the  owner  of  his  property,  without  at  p.  24,  per  Lord  Esher,  M.  R. 
necessarily  vesting  it  in  the  under-  (k)  As  to  his  responsibilities,  how- 
writers,   if   they   are    unwilling   to  ever,  see  §  1213,  infra. 
accept  it.    And,  since  the  passing  of  (/)  Case  v.  Davidson  (1816),  5  M. 
the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  this  is  now  un-  &  S.  79. 

doubtedly  the  true  rule.     The  point  (m)  This  principle  of  course  does 

is  dealt  with  in  §  1213,  infra.     See  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the  freight 

2  Phillips,  s.  1723.  is  earned  not  by  the  original  but  by 

(i)  Stewart  v.  Greenock  Mar.  Ins.  a  substituted  ship.     Hickio  v.  Bodo- 

Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  169 ;  Sea  canachi  (1859),  28  L.  J.  Ex.  273. 

In8.Co.t?.Hadden(1884),  13Q.B.D.  («)  See    Mar.    Ins.    Act,    s.    63, 

at  p.  711 ;  The  Red  Sea,  [1896]  P.  sub-s.  2,  infra,  §  1208. 
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Sect.  1206.  Lords  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Gfreenock  Marine  Insurance 
Company  (o),  and  was  more  recently  enunciated  very  clearly 
by  Lord  Esher,  M.  R.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  follows:— 
"Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  that"  (ue,,  abandonment)  "as 
between  the  underwriters  and  the  shipowners,  according  to 
the  case  of  Case  v,  Davidson  and  all  the  others  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  Lord  EUenborough  pointed  out  distinctly  in  that 
case  first  of  all  that  the  ship  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
passed  to  the  underwriters  after  the  abandonment  has  been 
accepted,  as  from  the  time  when  the  damage  occurred  to  her 
which  entitled  the  shipowners  to  abandon  her  (p).  From 
that  time  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  everything  which 
that  ship,  then  being  his,  can  earn  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
can  earn  by  her  as  being  her  owner.  That  is  what  he  is 
entitled  to,  and  that  is  what  Lord  EUenborough  has  said. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  anything  that  has  been  earned  by  the 
use  of  that  ship  before  she  was  his  ship.  Now  take  the 
simple  case  of  a  ship,  before  the  loss  or  damage,  having  been 
chartered  or  filled  with  cargo  on  bills  of  lading,  the  freight 
to  be  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  and  delivery  of  the 
goods.  In  such  a  case,  at  the  time  of  the  loss  the  ship  has 
earned  nothing.  He  who  was  her  owner  up  to  the  time  of  the 
loss  has  earned  nothing  by  the  use  of  the  ship.  But  he  who 
is  owner  when  she  arrives  is  entitled,  as  ovnier,  to  receive  the 
freight ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  entitled  as  owner  by  the  delivery 
of  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination  to  the  freight  for  the 
use  of  the  ship  during  the  whole  voyage.  He  obtains  that 
freight  by  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  he  obtains  it  in  virtue 
of  what  the  ship  does  when  she  arrives  at  her  destination, 
and  when  she  is  his  ship.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  law  of 
abandonment"  (q). 

Limitation  of       1207.  In  the  passage  that  follows  it  is  made  clear,  however, 

rights  passing 

(o)  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  159.  the  tenor  thereof. 

(p)  These  last  words  are  not  to  be  {q)  The  Red  Sea,  [1896]  P.  20. 

found  in  Lord  Ellenborough's  judg-  See  also  Stewart  v.  Grreenock  Mar. 

ment,  though  the  position  which  they  Ins.  Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  159. 
involve  may  perhaps  be  implied  from 
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that  these  principles  apply  only  to  freight  which  the  ship-    Sect.  1207. 
owner  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive,  if  the  ship  had  by  abandon- 
completed  the  voyage  without  being  abandoned.     The  aban- 
donees therefore  have  no  right  to  receive  freight  paid  or 
partially  paid  in   advance  by  a  charterer,  because  this  is  Advance 
earned  by  the  shipowner  whether  the  voyage  be  subsequently  not  pass, 
completed  or  not  (r).    So,  too,  where  the  ship  is  under  charter- 
party  and  the  charterer  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  bills  of  lading  Nor  bill  of 
to  receive  from  consignees  a  larger  sum  than  the  charter-  inexcess^of 
party  freight  payable  by  him  to  the  shipowner,  the  abandonees  *^^*  *^^®       _ 
receive  only  the   charter-party  freight,  for   the  difference  party, 
between  that  and  the  amount  due  by  the  bills  of  lading 
belongs  to  the  charterers  (s).     And  from  the  charter-party 
freight  receivable  by  the  abandonees,  there  must,  moreover, 
be  deducted  the  freight's  proportion  of  general  average  and 
particular  charges,  but  not  expenses  incurred  on  the  voyage 
prior  to  the  abandonment,  where  those  expenses  were  not 
incurred  in  respect  of  fi'eight  alone  (t). 

1208.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  freight  which  passes  Nor  any 
to  the  abandonees  of  ship  is  only  freight  which  is  being  being  eamed 
earned  at  or  after  the  time  when  the  loss  occasioning  the  ^lecasuSty^ 
abandonment  occurs.     For  instance,  the  cargo  on  board  may 
belong  to  the  shipowner,  in  which  case  the  abandonee  can 
only  recover  in  respect  of  the  actual  use  of  the  ship  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  loss  (w). 

And  so,  where  a  ship  was  under  charter  to  load  a  cargo  at  Nor  damages 
a  subsequent  port,  which  she  was  disabled  by  collision  from  freight  re- 
reaching,  and  her  owners  recovered  damages  from  the  ship  in  tortf^r^"^ 
fault  in  respect  not  only  of  the  loss  of  their  ship  itself,  but 
also  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  freight  which  they  expected 
to  earn  on  the  subsequent  voyage,  it  was  held  that  the 


(r)  But  they  are  entitled  to  pro  («)  The  Red  Sea,  at  pp.  26,  26. 

ratd  freight  actually  earned  and  re-  (t)  The  Red  Sea,  [1896]  P.   293, 

ceived  by  the  ship.      London  Ass.  per  Bruce,  J. 

Corp.  V,  WiUiams  (1892),  9  Times  (m)  Miller  v,  Woodfall  (1857),   8 

L.  R.  96,  257  (C.  A.).  E.  &  B.  493. 
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Sect.  1808.  damages  awarded  under  the  latter  head  were  receivable  by 
the  shipowner,  or  by  the  underwriters  on  freight,  and  not  by 
the  abandonees  of  ship  (x). 

The  law  established  by  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  thus 
stated  by  the  recent  statute  (y) :  "  UpoD  the  abandonment  of 
a  ship,  the  insurer  thereof  is  entitled  to  any  freight  in  course 
of  being  earned,  and  which  is  earned  by  her  subsequent  to 
the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  less  the  expenses  of  earning  it 
incurred  after  the  casualty ;  and,  where  the  ship  is  carrying 
the  owner's  goods,  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
reniuneration  for  the  carriage  of  them  subsequent  to  the 
casualty  causing  the  loss." 

Other  rights         1209.  Similarly,  it  was  decided  that  where  underwriters 

the  ownership  ^^^   P^^^   ^   total   loss   on   British   ships   captured   by  the 

^ert^^^assas    Spaniards,  they  were  entitled,  as   salvage,  to   the   proceeds 

salvage  to        of  Spanish  ships  captured  by  way  of  reprisals,  which  had 
underwriters. 

been  distributed  by  the  British  Government  amongst  the 
assured  (2) :  so  the  underwriters  on  freight  are  entitled,  after 
a  total  loss  of  the  freight  insured,  to  the  benefit  of  other 
freight  earned,  instead  of  that  insured  {a).  So  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  assured,  before  abandonment,  had  a  right 
to  claim  a  general  average  contribution,  such  claim  was  held 
to  have  been  transferred  by  the  abandonment  to  the  under- 
writers (J). 

Underwriter's      1210.  Of   course   the   underwriter,  by  not  accepting  the 
v^e  may  be    abandonment,  or  by  other  acts  of  the  like  kind,  may  lose  all 

(:r)  See  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hadden  (1884),  the  chapter  on  subrogation. 
13    Q.   B.   D.   706    (0.   A.).      The  (a)  Green    v.    Royal    Exch.    Co. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  the  (1815),   I    Marshall,  447;  6  Taunt, 

contrary  in  Mason  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  68;  Everthv.Smith(1814),  2M.  &S. 

(1901),  110  Fed.  R.  452.  278  ;  Brockelbank  v,  Sugrue  (1831), 

(y)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  63,  sub-s.  2.  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  102.     Cf.  Hickie  v. 

{z)  Randall  v.  Cochrane  (1748),  1  Rodocanachi  (1859),   28  L.   J.  Ex. 

Ves.   98;    Blaauwpot  v.   Da   Costa  273. 

(1768),  lEden,  130.     But  these  cases  {b)  Walker  v.  United  States  Ins. 

were  explained  and  distinguished  in  Co.  (1824),  11  Serg.   &  Rawle,  61; 

Bumand  v.  Rodocanachi   (1882),   7  2  Phillips,  s.  1709. 
App.  Cas.  333,  and  are  discussed  in 
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title  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  salvage.     A  British  ship  and   Sect.  1210. 
cargo  were  captured  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  con-  lostbysettUng 

for  loss  tliftTi  ft 

demned  as  prize  for  breach  of  blockade.  The  underwriters  total  loss, 
who  had  insured  the  cargo  would  not  accept  an  abandonment, 
but  compromised  the  claim  for  35  per  cent.  Some  time 
afterwards  restitution  and  compensation  were  made  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  and  in  an  action  by  the  insurers  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this,  the  Court  held  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  anything  (c). 

1211.  As  the  abandonment  thus  vests  in  the  underwriter  all  Liabilities  of 
the  privileges,  so  it  throws  upon  him  all  the  liabilities  of  thrown  upon 
ownership  (^) ;   for   instance,   the    liability   to   pay   salvage  ^y^^^. 
reward  to  third  parties  for  saving  the  property  and  restoring  ™®^*' 
it  to  the  underwriters;  all  liens  to  which  the  property  is 
subject,  such  as  for  seamen's  wages,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
earning  the  pending  freight  (e) :  but  as  between  the  assured 
and  the  underwriter,  the  latter  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  incumbrances  or  liens  with  which  the  property  was 
burdened  before  the  casualty  took  place,  and  not  6irising  out 
of  the  peril  insured  against  (/). 

It  is  a  question  whether,  upon  an  abandonment  to  the  Doesaban- 
underwriter  on  goods,  the  abandonee  takes  the  salvage  subject  tXe^ubLst 
to  the  shipowner's  claim  for  freight ;  whether  it  be  the  full  <»  shipowner's 
freight  earned  by  their  subsequent  arrival  in  the  original  or  a  freight? 
substituted  ship,  or  the  pro  rata  freight  which  becomes  due  on 
their  acceptance  by  the  merchant  at  the  port  of  distress.    In  this 
country  it  was  considered  by  Arnould  to  have  been  expressly 
decided  (^),  and  as  undoubtedly  established  as  the  general 

(<?)  Brooks  V.  M'Donnell  (1835),  1  in  a  case  where  the  ship  had  been 

Y.  &  C.  500.  bottomried  before  she    became  the 

(d)  But  see  ante,  §  1205,  n.  {h);  property  of  the  assured.  "Williams 
infra,  §  1213.  v.  Smith  (1S04),  2  Caines,  20,  cited  2 

(e)  Sharp  r.  Gladstone  (1805),  7  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1716;  and  of.  Sea 
East,  24  ;  Barclay  r.  Stirling  (1816),  Ins.  Co.  v,  Hadden  (1884),  13  Q.  B. 
5    M.   &    S.    6.      See    Gilchrist    v.  D.  706. 

Chicago  Ins.  Co.  (1899),  104  Fed.  R.  (^)  BaiUie  v.  Moudigliani  (1785),  1 

566.  Park,  Ins.  116.    Arnould,  2nd  ed. 

(/)  So  held  in  the  United  States      p.  1182. 
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rule,  that  the  assured  cannot  in  such  cases  throw  the  loss  on 
freight  upon  the  underwriters  on  goods,  and  this  on  the  plain 
principle  that  they  have  not,  by  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
engaged  to  indemnify  him  against  it,  and  that  the  abandon- 
ment, although  its  efiPect  is  to  subrogate  the  underwriters  in 
the  place  of  the  assured,  yet  only  does  this  to  the  extent  of 
the  insurance,  which  in  a  general  policy  on  goods  does  not 
cover  the  freight.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  *the  United 
States  it  was  decided  that  a  claim  for  freight  against  the 
abandonee  could  not  be  supported,  and  that,  if  the  under- 
writers on  goods  had  been  obliged  to  pay  freight  in  such  case 
to  the  shipowner,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  salvage, 
they  might  either  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  loss, 
or,  if  a  total  loss  had  been  previously  settled,  recover  it  from 
the  assured  as  money  paid  to  his  use  (//).  Johnson,  J., 
indeed,  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  abandonee  of  ship  is  entitled 
to  the  freight  earned  subsequent  to  the  loss,  the  abandonee  of 
goods  ought,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  be  liable  thereto. 
Phillips,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  this  charge  ought  to  fall  on  the  abandonee  of  the  goods, 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  party  who,  as  owner  of  the 
salvage,  alone  derives  benefit  from  their  transportation  (i). 


1212.  When  once  a  valid  notice  of  abandonment  is  given, 
le  owners,  as  they  lose  all  privileges,  so  are,  by  English 
released  from  all  liabilities  attaching  to  their  ownership. 


Abandonment 

owners  from  the  owncrs,  as  they  lose  all  privileges,  so  are,  by  English  law, 

HabiUties.  released  from  all  liabilities  attaching  to  their  ownership.     An 
Barracloagn  «,.  ..         »        tv      i    i  ^ 

V.  Brown.  excellent  instance  of  this  position  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 


(A)  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  v,  Catlett 
(1827),  12  Wheaton,  383,  cited  2 
Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1718. 

(•)  2  PhUUps,  8.  1718:— *' The 
goods  become  his"  (the  under- 
writer's) **  by  abandonment ;  they 
are  transported  as  his,  and  arrive  at 
the  port  of  destination  as  hia,  and 
the  freight  is  not  due  upon  the 
assured' 8  goods,  but  upon  the  under- 


writer's, and  he  is  the  only  party 
who  derives  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
market  at  the  port  of  destination  if 
the  goods  arrive  there.  Who  then 
has  so  properly  something  to  do  with 
freight,  to  the  effect  of  being  Uable 
for  it?"  These  reasonings  have 
undoubtedly  great  weight,  and  on 
principle  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Phillips  is  right. 
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Barraclough  v.  Brown  (k).  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  defen-  Sect.  1218. 
dants  sank  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  plaintiffs,  who 
were  the  undertakers  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Aire 
and  Calder.  The  defendants  gave  their  underwriters  notice 
of  abandonment,  and  the  latter  in  their  turn,  after  in  vain 
attempting  to  raise  the  vessel,  themselves  gave  notice  to  the 
plaintiffs  that  they  abandoned  her.  The  latter  eventually 
succeeded  in  destroying  and  removing  the  wreck  at  a  large 
cost,  which  they  claimed  from  the  defendants  by  virtue  of 
statutory  enactments  providing  for  the  recovery  of  such 
expenses  from  "  the  owner." 

It  was  held,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  "  owner  "  meant 
the  owner  at  the  time  the  expenses  were  incurred,  the  defen- 
dants were  not  liable,  inasmuch  as  by  giving  notice  of  aban- 
donment they  had  divested  themselves  of  ownership. 

1213.  This  case  suggests  another  important  point  for  our  Doesabandon- 
oonsideration.      Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  sarily  vest  the 
abandonment  necessarily  vests  the  property  in  the  under-  uEder^itCTs? 
writer,  so  as  to  throw  upon  him  the  liabilities  of  ownership 
even  though  he  be  unwilling  to  accept  either  the  privileges 
or  the  liabilities  attaching  thereto  ?     It  is  submitted  that 
abandonment  per  fte  does  not  necessarily  vest  the  property  in 
anyone  (/) ;  all  it  does  is  to  divest  the  owner  of  his  property, 
and  to  give  the  underwriter  an  option  either  of  accepting  it 
or  not,  as  he  pleases.     In  the  former  event   the  property 
becomes  the  underwriter's  property,  and  brings  with  it  all  the 
privileges  and  liabilities  of  ownership.     But  in  the  latter 
event  the  property  becomes  res  millius ;  no  one,  therefore,  can 

{k)  1  Com.  Cas.  262,  329  ;  2  Com.  [ante,  §  1182),  which  appears  to  give 

Cas.  249;  [1897]  App.  Caa.  615.    See  the  insurer  an  option  to  take  over 

also  The  Crystal,  [1894]  App.  Cas.  the  abandoned  property  if  he  wishes 

508.  to  do  so,  and  has  no  express  refer- 

(/)  Notwithstanding  varioos  dicta  ence  to  any  liabilities  imposed  upon 
to  the  contrary;  e.g.^  by  Lord  Cot-  him  by  the  mere  fact  of  abandon- 
tenham  in  Stewart  r,  Greenock  ment,  supports  the  view  here  ad- 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1848),  2  H.  L.  Cas.  vanced.  Similar  language  is  used  in 
at  p.  183.  The  language  of  sect.  63,  sect.  79,  sub-sect.  1, 
sub-sect.   I,  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act 
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Sect.  1818.  te  made  liable  qua  owner  of  such  property,  though  there 
might  be  claims  in  respect  of  the  prior  ownership  thereof,  if 
such  prior  owner  had  by  his  negligence  put  his  properi:y  into 
such  a  position  as  to  cause  damage  to  others  {m). 

This  question  is  discussed  by  Phillips  (w),  who  points  out 
that  the  statement  that  a  valid  abandonment  invests  the 
underwriters  with  all  the  rights,  and  subjects  them  to  all  the 
liabilities,  of  ownership,  though  in  general  true,  yet  must  be 
taken  with  this  qualification,  that  the  assured  cannot  vest  the 
underwriters  with  the  ownership  of  the  salvage,  and  subject 
them  to  all  the  subsequent  liabilities  of  ownership,  against 
their  immediate  disclaimer  of  such  transfer.  As  an  instance, 
he  raises  the  question  whether,  supposing  the  freight  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  salvage,  the  insurer  of  goods  is  bound  to 
take  to  the  salvage,  and  states  his  opinion  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  underwriter  might  pay  a  total  loss  and 
decline  taking  to  the  salvage,  provided  he  gave  speedy  notice 
of  his  intention  so  to  do  (o). 

Underwriters  1214.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  solely  of  the  effects  of  an 
titled  to  sal-  abandonment  in  relation  to  cases  of  constructive  total  loss, 
vage,  whether  j|.  ^^g|^  however,  be  clearly  understood,  that  even  where  no 

actual  or  con-  »  '  j  j 

Btructive  total  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given,  but  a  total  loss  has 
taken  place,  i,e,^  an  actual  total  loss,  the  same  rule  applies, 
and  the  imderwriter,  who  has  adjusted  and  paid  a  total  loss, 
is,  by  virtue  thereof,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  salvage  that 
may  ultimately  come  to  hand,  or  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of 
the  property  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  assured,  or  the 
master  as  his  agent.  The  rule  is  thus  stated  in  sect.  79,  sub- 
sect.  1,  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act : — 

Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  total  loss,  either  of  the 
whole,  or  in  the  case  of  goods  of  any  apportionable  part, 

[m)  This  point  is  mooted  in  the  pp.1183,  1184.    The  owner  of  cargo 

cases  last  referred  to  in  our  text,  but  cannot  excuse  himself  from  payment 

no  opinion  is  expressed.  of  freight  by  abandoning  the  cargo 

(n)  Vol.  ii.,  sects.  1726,  1727.  to  the  shipowner.     Dakin  v.  Oxley 

(o)  Amould,    however,    seems    to  (1864),  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  115. 

have  thought  otherwise.      2nd  ed. 
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of   the   subject-matter    insured,    lie  thereupon  becomes    Sect.  1214. 

entitled  to  take  over  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  what 

ever  may  remain  of  the  subject-matter  so  paid  for,  anc 

he  is  thereby  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies  o: 

the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  that  subject-matter  at 

from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  missing  ship,  where  there  had  beei 
no  formal  abandonment,  Qibbs,  C.  J.,  said,  that  "  the  under- 
writers, on  payment  of  a  total  loss,  would  of  course  be  entitlec 
to  the  ship,  if  she  afterwards  turned  up,  as  salvage  "  (/?) 
So,  in  the  case  of  sea-damaged  goods  sold  in  specie  at  ai 
intermediate  port,  Lord  Abinger  said,  that  "  the  net  amouni 
of  the  sale  becomes  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  th( 
underwriter,  upon  the  payment  by  him  of  the  total  loss  "  (q) 
And  in  a  case  where  the  underwriter  had  not  paid,  but  waf 
resisting  payment,  it  was  held  that  inasmuch  as  the  sale  was 
a  "  right  sale,"  so  as  to  constitute  an  actual  total  loss,  the 
proceeds  ipso  facto  vested  in  the  underwriter  without  any 
notice  of  abandonment.  In  this  case  the  proceeds  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  shipowner,  who  claimed  a  lien  for  pro  rata 
freight ;  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  matter  which  must  be 
determined  between  the  underwriters  on  the  cargo  and  the 
shipowner,  and  could  not  affect  the  right  of  the  cargo  owners 
to  recover  for  a  total  loss  (r). 

If,  however,  after  adjustment  and  payment  for  a  total  loss, 
or  after  action  brought,  the  whole  of  the  thing  insured  be 
recovered  (as  where  a  box  of  bullion  was  fished  up  and 
restored  after  its  full  insured  value  had  been  paid),  the  under- 
writer will  not,  on  that  account,  be  entitled  to  reclaim  from 
the  assured  the  whole  amount  of  his  subscription,  but  merely 

(p)  Houstman  V.  Thornton  (1816),  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Rankin  v.  Potter 

Holt,   N.   Pr.   242;    Kaltenbach   v.  (1873),  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  130;  Burnand 

Mackenzie   (1878),   3   C.    P.   D.   at  v.  Rodocanachi  (1882),  7  App.  Cas. 

p.  471;  ante,  §  1182.  333. 

{q)  Roux    V.    Salvador    (1836),    3  (r)  Saunders  r.  Baring  (1876),  34 

Bing.  N.  C.  288 ;  see  also  Randal  v.  L.  T.  419  ;  3  Asp.  M.  L.  C.  133. 
CJockran  (1748),  1  Ves.  98 ;  and  per 
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Sect.  1814.  the  thing  saved,  or  its  value  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
saving  it  («). 

So,  too,  where  the  underwriter  pays  only  for  a  partial  loss, 
if  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  thing  insured  is  subsequently 
restored  to  the  assured,  the  underwriter  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  back  any  part  of  the  percentage  he  has  paid,  even 
though  the  part  so  restored  to  the  assured,  together  with  the 
percentage  paid  by  the  underwriter  exceed  the  whole  amount 
of  the  insui'ance,  for  as  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  expresses  it,  "  all  that  is 
restored,  is  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured,  not  of  the 
underwriter.  The  plaintiff  could  not  recover  from  the  under- 
writers more  than  100  per  cent.,  but  he  may  receive  unde- 
qudque  more  than  100/.''  (t). 


Distribution 
of  the  salvage 
amongst  the 
underwriters. 


In  oases  of 
double  or 
over-insur- 
ance. 


1215.  Upon  abandonment  each  of  the  underwriters  is 
entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  salvage,  according  to 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  his  subscription  bears  to 
the  whole  value  of  the  thing  insured;  and  this  without 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  different  subscriptions,  or  the 
priority  of  the  policies,  if  more  than  one. 

In  France,  if  there  be  more  than  one  policy,  and  the  sum 
insured  in  the  first  policy  itself  amounts  to  the  value  of  the 
thing  insured,  an  abandonment  to  the  underwriters  on  the 
first  policy  carries  the  whole  property  in  the  thing  insured, 
and  there  wiU  be  nothing  to  abandon  to  the  underwriters  on 
the  subsequent  policies ;  in  such  case,  accordingly,  the  policy 
first  effected  is  alone  considered  binding,  and  the  underwriters 
on  the  rest  are  discharged  from  all  claim ;  and  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  no  share  in  the  salvage  (w). 

In  our  own  country  a  different  rule  prevails,  and  the 
assured  in  such  case  may  sue  both  sets  of  underwriters, 
but  can  only  recover  up  to  the  amount  of  his  loss,  to  which 
all  the  underwriters  on  both  policies  shall  contribute  according 


(«)  Da  Ck)sta  r.  Firth  (1766),  4 
Burr.  1966;  Ruys  v.  Royal  Excb. 
Ass.  Co.,  [1897]  2  Q.  B.  135. 

{t)  Tunno  v,  Edwards  (1810),  12 


East,  488  ;  Goldsmidr.  Gillies  (1813), 
4  Taunt.  803. 

(m)  Code  de  Com.  art.  359. 
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to  the  amount  of  their  several  subscriptions,  and  are,  of  Sect.  1216. 
course,  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  salvage  (x). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  assured  is  insured  for  an  Where  the 
amount  less  than  the  insurable  value  or,  in  the  case  of  a  J^no^oovered. 
valued  policy,  for  an  amount  less  than  the  policy  valuation, 
he  is  deemed  to  be  his  own  insurer  in  respect  of  the  uninsured 
balance  (y).  He  is  consequently  entitled  to  that  extent  to  his 
proportionate  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  salvage  (2).  Thus, 
suppose  A.  to  have  insured  goods,  the  real  value  of  which  is 
1,000/.,  for  800/.,  of  which  sum  B.  subscribes  500/.,  and  0. 
for  300/. ;  A.,  it  is  plain,  stands  his  own  insurer  for  200/.  A 
constructive  total  loss  takes  place,  and  A.  abandons.  If  the 
proceeds  of  the  salvage  amoimt  to  100/.,  i.e.,  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  insurable  value  of  the  goods,  this  must  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  parties  to  the  insurance  in  the  proportion  of  a 
tenth  of  their  respective  interests,  t.f?.,  to  A.  20/.,  to  B.  50/., 
and  to  C.  30/. 

1216.  If  there  be  three  insurances,  one  on  the  ship  and  Mode  of 
cargo,  one  on  the  ship  only,  and  one  on  the  cargo  only,  a  tSf^ihS^^ 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  salvage  ^^°fir  P?Jj- 

^  ^  ®     ciee  on  dine- 

should  be  shared  amongst  the  different  sets  of  imderwriters.  rent  subjects. 
Emerigon  adopts  a  mode  of  adjustment  whereby  the  imder- 
writers on  ship  and  cargo,  though  they  may  have  insured 
only  the  same  amount  that  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
imderwriters  on  the  two  separate  interests  respectively,  shall 
yet  be  entitled  to  a  double  share  of  the  effects  abandoned : 

(x)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  ss.  32,  80,  anie,  own  aoooont  and  partly  on  account 

§  330.    The  law  is  the  same  in  the  of  their  underwriters  were  divided 

United  States  (3  Kent,  Com.  280),  between    the    assured    and    under-  - 

but  may  be  altered  by  express  clauses  writers  in  proportion  to  their  inte- 

in  the  policy.  rests.     In  Mason  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(y)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  81.  (1901),  110  Ted.  R.  462,  the  Cireuit 

(2)  The  Commonwealth,  [1907]  P.  Court  of  Appeals  held,  contrary  to 

216  (division  of  sum  recovered  from  the  English  rule,  that  the  abandon - 

tortfeasor).    In  Duus,  Brewn  &  Co.  ment  of  a  ship,  not  fully  insured,  to 

V.  Binning  (1906),  11  Com.  Cas.  190,  the  underwriters  for  a  constructive 

the  costs  of  an  unsuccessful  action  total  loss  vests  the  entire  ownership 

by  the  assured  suing  partly  on  their  in  them. 

A. — ^VOIi.  11.  6  B 
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Pothier  (c)  rested  this  law  on  the  principle,  that  the  under-  Sect.1817. 
writer,  by  virtue  of  the  abandonment,  was  put  exactly  in  the 
place  of  the  assured,  and  therefore  could  not  dispute  the 
claim  of  the  bottomry  lender,  who  had  become  his  creditor 
by  the  effect  of  this  entire  subrogation.  Valin  (d)  opposed 
this  view  on  the  ground  that  abandonment  is  not  an  absolute 
substitution  of  the  underwriter  for  the  assured,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  insurance ;  that,  consequently,  the  under- 
writer becomes  upon  abandonment  a  debtor  to  the  bottomry 
lender  only  in  the  proportion  which  the  sum  insured  bears  to 
the  whole  of  the  subject ;  and  that,  on  principle,  the  bottomry 
lender  and  underwriter  ought  both  to  share  in  the  benefit  of 
the  abandonment,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests. 

These  reasonings  of  Valin  were  adopted  in  the  French 
Legislative  Council  (e) ;  and  the  33  Ist  Article  of  the  Code  de 
Commerce  accordingly  provides  that,  upon  abandonment,  the 
proceeds  of  the  property  saved  shall  be  divided  between  the 
lender  on  bottomry  for  his  principal  solely,  and  the  insurer, 
for  the  amount  insured,  rateably  according  to  their  respective 
interests. 

Arnould  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  same  rule  in  this 
country  (/).  But  it  has  since  his  time  been  clearly  estab- 
lished, both  in  this  country  by  the  Privy  Council  (g),  and  in 
America  by  the  Supreme  Court  (A),  that  the  bondholders' 
claim  to  the  salvage  prevails  over  that  of  all  other  claimants. 

1218.  By  the  general  law  maritime,  as  recognized  alike  in  Duties  of  the 
this  country  and  foreign  states,  the  assured  is  bound,  on  the  ^g  of"^ 
occurrence  of  any  casualty  which  authorises  an  abandonment,  abandonment. 
to  do  his  utmost  to  avert  a  total  loss,  so  as  to  lighten,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  burden  which  is  to  fall  on  the  underwriters.     In 

{e)  Trait6  des  Contrats  k  la  Grosse,  2  Marsh,  Ins.  768,  769  ;  Benecke,  Pr. 

No.  49.  of  Indem.  74—83. 

(d)  Comment,  on  Ord.  tit.  k  la  {g)  Stephens  v,  Broomfield  (1869), 
Grosae,  art.  18,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  L.  R.  2  P.  0.  616. 

(e)  See  3  Bonlaj-Paty,  Droit  Mar.  {h)  Ins.  Co.  v,  Gtossler  (1877),  96 
227—232.  U.  S.  645. 

(/)  2nd  ed.  p.    1188.      See  also 

5b2 
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Sect.  1818.  BO  doing  he  is  considered  to  be  the  agent  of  the  underwriters, 
and  the  exertions  he  makes  in  such  capacity  do  not  at  all 
prejudice  his  right  to  insist  on  his  abandonment. 

This  generallj-reoognized  right  is  expressly  conferred  on 
the  assured  in  our  English  policies  by  a  special  clause  to  the 
following  effect : — "  And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and 
assigns,  to  sue,  labour,  and  travail  for,  in,  or  about  the 
defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  S€ud  goods  and  mer- 
chandises, and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  insurance,  &c."  (i). 

Although  the  language  is  "  it  shall  be  lawful,"  the  law  and 
practice  of  this,  and  almost  all  other  countries,  imposes  it 
upon  him  as  his  bounden  duty. 

Sect.  78,  sub-sect.  4,  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  declares 
expressly  that — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  and  his  agents,  in  all 
cases,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  or  minimising  a  loss  {j). 


Duty  of 
master  under 
suing  and 
labouring 
clause. 


As  agent  for 
those  ulti- 
mately con- 
cerned. 


The  Code  de  Commerce,  in  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity, 
has  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Valin  {k)  and  Emerigon  (/), 
and  expressly  enacted  that  the  assured  is  bound  so  to  exert 
himself,  "  que  Tassur^  doit  travailler,"  &c.  {m). 

Immediately,  therefore,  that  the  emergency  arises,  and 
before  notice  of  abandonment  has  been  given,  the  master  is 
bound  to  take  every  necessary  measure  for  the  defence,  safe- 
guaxd,  and  recovery  of  the  thing  insured ;  in  so  doing  he  acts 
as  the  agent  for  both  parties,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  as 
the  agent  of  the  party  who  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be 


(«)  See  the  effeot  of  these  words 
noticed  in  Stringer  v.  English  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at 
p.  686. 

ij)  See  the  discussion  on  this  pro- 
vision, ante,  }  799a. 


(k)  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

(/)  2  Emerigon,  235. 

(m)  Code  de  Com.  art.  381 ;  see 
also  4  Boulay  -  Paty,  Droit  Mar, 
308—310. 
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interested  in  the  salvage,  and,  as  such,  derive  benefit  from   Sect.  1818. 
Iris  exertions  («). 

If  no  abandonment  be  made,  that  party  is,  of  course,  the 
assured  himself;  it  is  as  agent  for  the  assured  that  the 
master  will  turn  out  to  have  acted,  and  it  is  to  the  assured 
himself  he  must  look  for  making  good  all  expenses  bonA 
fide  incurred. 

If,  however,  an  abandonment  be  made  which  is  either 
accepted  or  ultimately  proves  effectual,  the  imderwriter 
becomes  owner  of  the  property  from  the  moment  of  the 
casualty  (o)  ;  and  therefore  the  master,  by  operation  of  law, 
is  his  agent  in  so  acting. 

1219.  On  this  principle,  if  a  captured  ship  be  repurchased  ^purchase 
by  the  master,  in  causes  where  no  notice  of  abandonment  is  ma8t€»r. 
given,  he  is  considered  to  have  effected  such  repurchase  as 
agent  for  the  owners ;  and,  if  the  transaction  be  legal,  and 
the  master  have  acted  bond  fids  and  within  his  authority 
under  the  circumstances,  the  assured  will  be  bound  by  his  acts, 
and  thereby  precluded  from  recovering  a  total  loss  if  the  ship 
is  restored  before  action  brought  {p). 

Where,  however,  under  similar  circumstances,  notice  of 
abandonment  has  been  given  and  accepted,  and  the  repur- 
chase not  effected  by  the  master  till  after  such  notice,  it  has 
been  decided  in  the  United  States,  that  as  the  master,  in 
consequence  of  the  abandonment,  became  the  agent  of  the 
underwriters,  so  the  repurchase  was  for  their  benefit,  if  they 
chose  to  take  it  (^). 

An  American  ship  and  cargo  were  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  and  carried  into  Malaga,  where  the  cargo  was 
ultimately  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors.     On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  capture,  the 

(n)  3  Kent,  331 ;  Carver  on  Car-  1  Eep.  238  ;  Wilaonv.  Forster  (1815), 

riage,  s.  294.  6  Taunt.  25 ;  1  Marshall,  R.  425. 

(o)   See,  however,  §  1213,  where  {q)  So  held  by  Chancellor  Kent  in 

it  has  been  suggested  that  the  under-  Juinel  t^.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1811),  7 

writer  may  disolaim  such  ownership.  Johnson,  423,  424. 

{p)  M'Ma8ter8V.Schoolbred(1794), 
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•  assured  in  New  York  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  on  the 
cargo,  who  paid  a  total  loss ;  meanwhile  a  mercantile  house  at 
Malaga,  at  the  request  of  the  master,  had  purchased  the  cargo 
on  its  being  put  up  for  sale,  for  the  benefit  and  on  account  of 
the  assured,  and  whomsoever  else  it  might  concern ;  consider- 
ing themselves  in  so  doing  to  have  been  acting  as  agents  for 
the  assured,  to  whom  they  would  have  had  recourse  for  pay- 
ment in   case   any  loss  had  taken  place  on  the  purchase. 
Instead,  however,  of  any  loss  occurring,  the  cargo  was  sold 
again  by  the  Malaga  house  for  nearly  twice  the  amount  they 
gave  for  it ;  and  the  surplus  produced  by  this  sale  was  held 
by  them  as  trustees,  either  for  the  assured  or  the  underwriters, 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  Court.     The  Court 
held  that  this  surplus  belonged  to  the  underwriters.     Kent, 
C.  J.,  said :   "  The  assured  abandon  and  the  underwriters 
accept  and  pay  ;  they  were  then  substituted  for  the  assured, 
and  succeeded  to  the  benefit  of  the  acts  of  the  agents  abroad ; 
the  merchants  at  Malaga  acted,  nominally,  as  agents  for  the 
assured,  but  in  reality  they  were  agents  for  the  party  having 
the  ultimate  claim  to  the  property  "  (r). 

1220.  Several  cases,  to  a  similar  effect,  have  been  decided 
in  the  United  States,  all  tending  to  establish  the  position,  that 
the  master,  although  agent  of  the  assured  before  the  abandon- 
ment, becomes,  by  abandonment,  supposing  it  to  be  effectual 
or  accepted,  the  agent  of  the  imderwriters  from  the  moment 
of  the  casualty :  the  ground  of  this  doctrine  being  that  as  the 
interest  in  the  salvage  is  thereby  transferred  to  them  from 
that  time,  the  agency  is  transferred  with  the  subject  («). 

It  has  also  been  decided  in  the  United  States  that,  though 
the  underwriters,  after  abandonment,  are  entitled  to  affirm 
a  repurchase,  yet  they  are  not  bound  by  it,  unless  they  elect 

(r)  United  Ins.  Co.  r.  Robinson  (in  Gilchrist  v.  Chicago  Ins.  Co.  (1899), 

error)  (1806),  1  Johnson,  591.  104  Fed.  R.  566 ;  Home  v.  Frenz 

(«)    See    these    oases   coUeoted,   2  (1907),   150  Fed.  R.  503,  in  which 

Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1731  et  seq.^  espe-  the  insurers  were  held  responsible  to 

oially  Colombian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ashby,  the  master  for  his  wages  after  the 

4  Peters,  S.   C.   R.   139  ;    see  also  casualty. 
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to  take  it.      "  The  insurer,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  can   Sect.  1220. 
accept  of  the  repurchase  by  the  master,  as  his  constructive 
agent,  and  affirm  the  act,  or  he  can  leave  it  to  fall  upon  the 
master"  (t). 

Of  course,  if  the  master  after  abandonment  of  ship  busies 
himself  about  performance  of  the  contract  of  charter-party, 
for  instance,  by  taking  up  another  vessel  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  cargo  or  passengers,  he  is  at  least  not  the  agent  of  the 
underwriters  on  ship  in  so  doing,  for  their  right  and  relation 
as  owners  and  principals  arise  out  of  the  abandoned  ship,  and 
extend  no  further;  they  have  therefore  no  claim  on  the 
freight  earned  by  the  substituted  ship.  The  master  in  hiring 
this  vessel  most  probably  acted  as  the  agent  of  his  owners  (w), 
but  not  necessarily  (a?). 

1221.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  assured  can  recover  for  a  Recovery  of 
total  loss,  as  such,  only  the  amoimt  of  the  insurance,  or  the  amount  of  the 
agreed  value  in  the  policy :  the  question  whether  he  can  "^^^^^^°®- 
recover,  in  addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  any  average  or 
partial  loss  sustained  before  the  happening  of  the  casualty 
in  respect  of  which  the  total  loss  is  paid  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  Particular  Average  (y). 

1224.  In  cases  of  abandonment  the  assured,  as  we  have  Practice  as  to 
seen,  is  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  and  total  losses, 
the  underwriter,  on  payment  of  such  amount,  is  entitled  to  ^^touctfve. 
the  net  proceeds  of  whatever  may  be  saved, — in  other  words, 
to  the  salvage,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  saving  and 
recovering  it.     We  have  also  seen  that,  even  where  no  notice 

(0  3  Kent,  332.    For  this  position  («)  Hickie  v.  Rodocanachi  (1859), 

the  learned  commentator  cites  the  28  L.  J.  Ex.  273  ;  4  H.  &  N.  465. 
following   authorities :  —  Saidler  v.  W  See  the  discussion  in  Matthews 

Church     (1799),     2     Oaines,     286  ;  v.  Gibbs  (1860),  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  56. 
Jnmel  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (1811),  7  (y)  ^nte,    }j    1032— 1032b.      The 

Johnson,  412  ;  United  Ins.   Co.  v.  matter  discussed   in   those  sections 

Robinson    (1806),    2    Caines,    280 ;  was    in   the  previous  edition  dealt 

Willard  v.  Dorr   (1823),  3   Mason,  with  in  §§  1221—1223,  but  in  this 

161.    These  cases  will  be  found  col-  edition  has  been    transferred  from 

looted  and  commented  on  2  Phillips,  this  chapter  to  that  on  Partionlar 

s.  1731.  Ayei-age. 
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Sect.  1224.  of  abandonment  has  been  given,  he  is  equally,  on  payment 
of  a  total  loss,  entitled  to  the  net  salvage  that  may  ulti- 
mately come  to  hand  (2).  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  cases  is,  that,  in  the  former,  the  underwriters  generally 
at  once  pay  the  whole  amount  insured,  and  the  salvage  is 
thereupon  transferred  to  them,  and  its  net  proceeds  divided 
amongst  them,  in  proportion  to  their  several  interests,  in  the 
manner  already  stated ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  underwriters 
usTially  agree,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  payment  on  account, 
of  a  sum  which  is  calculated  as  the  probable  difference 
between  the  amount  insured  and  the  net  value  of  the  salvage : 
should  this  amount  prove  less  than  the  real  difference,  they 
pay  the  balance  of  the  loss  after  it  is  finally  settled ;  if  more, 
the  assured  repays  the  excess  (a). 

L088  on  goods      This  mode  of  adjustment  is,   generally  speaking,   only 

Bold  66ft~ 

damaged  at  adapted  to  cases  of  total  loss,  either  constructive  or  absolute : 
except  Uiat  there  is,  however,  one  case  of  partial  or  average  loss  to 
of  their  which,  in  practice,  it  is  frequently  and  properly  applied — ^and 

destinatioii  y 

ifl  generaUy  that  is,  where,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  ship  is  disabled 
salyage  loss.  ^T^^  prevented  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage  at  some  place 
short  of  her  port  of  destination,  and  the  cargo,  or  that  part 
of  it  which  is  saved,  in  order  to  prevent  further  deterioration, 
is  obliged  to  be  sold  at  the  place  of  the  disaster :  in  such 
cases  the  loss  is,  in  practice,  almost  always  adjusted  as  a 
salvage  loss,  i.e.,  each  underwriter  either  at  once  pays  the 
whole  amount  of  his  subscription,  and  takes  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  deducting 
all  necessary  expenses;  or  he  pays  the  difference  between 
such  share  and  the  amount  by  him  subscribed  (b).  In  one 
case,  where  a  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  indigo  just  loaded  on 
board,  was  upset  and  sunk  in  her  port  of  loading,  and  the 
indigoes,  having  been  got  out  of  her,  were  sold  by  auction 
there,  at  a  loss  of  71  per  cent,  on  their  cost  price  on  board, 

(e)  In   the  former  case  the  loss  Bejerlej  (1817),  1  Moore,  663  ;    S 

used  frequently  to  be  called  a  salvage  Taunt.  119  ;  Bnsaell  v,  Dunskey,  6 

loss  with,  and  in  the  latter,  a  salvage  Moore,  283. 

loss  without,  abandonment.  (b)   Stevens,     Average,     79 — 81  ; 

(a)  For  examples,  see  Gammon  1;.  Benedce,  Pr.  of  Indem.  442 — 447. 
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the  Court  held,  that  the  true  principle  of  adjustment  wa 
to  settle  this  as  a  total  loss,  with  benefit  of  salvage,  t.e.,  t 
calculate  the  loss  according  to  the  difference  between  th 
invoice  price  of  the  indigo  at  its  port  of  loading  and  th 
sum  it  fetched  as  sold  there  in  its  damaged  state :  and  th 
loss  having  been  adjusted  by  an  arbitrator  on  this  principle 
the  Court  refused  to  set  aside  his  awcod,  although  it  appearei 
that  the  indigo,  after  the  sale,  had  been  dried  and  sent  oi 
by  other  ships  to  London  (its  port  of  destination),  where  i 
realized  nearly  as  much  as  though  it  had  received  no  injur, 
whatever  (c). 

{e)  Hardy  v.  Innes  (1822),  6  Moore,  574. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SUBROGATION. 

SECT. 

Relation  to  Abandonment 1225,  1226 

How  distinguished  therefrom   1227 

Limitations  of  the  Doctrine — how  applied  to  Gifts    1228 — 1236 

Application  to  independent  Insurancas  on  same  Sabjeet-matter   1237 

Bailor  and  Bailee     1238 

Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee 1239 

Underwriters*  Rights  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  Assured 1240 


Provisions  of 
Mar.  Ins.  Act 
relating  to 
subrogation. 


1226.  The  seventy-ninth  section  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Aot  is  the  section  which  professes  to  deal  with  subrogation. 
It  is  thereby  provided  as  follows : — 

(1)  Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  total  loss  either  of  the 
whole,  or  in  the  case  of  goods  of  any  apportionable  part, 
of  the  subject-matter  insured,  he  thereupon  becomes 
entitled  to  take  over  (a)  the  interest  of  the  assured  in 
whatever  may  remain  of  the  subject-matter  so  paid  for, 
and  he  is  thereby  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of  that  subject- 
matter  (6)  as  from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the 
loss  (c). 


(a)  See  ante,  §  1205. 

{b)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
words  **  in  so  far  as  the  assured  has 
been  indemnified,*'  which  occur  in 
sub- sect.  2  (where  partial  loss  is 
dealt  with),  do  not  occur  here.  If 
the  omission  of  these  words  implies 
that  by  subrogation  (as  distinct  from 
abandonment)  an  insurer  may  obtain 
„g»re  than  an  indenmity  for  the 
1  .^nt  he  has  actually  made,  the 
loss  wit?^^™^**  ^**  *  change  of  the 

(a)  Foi^®®^  effected  by  the  Aot, 


which  infringes  the  whole  principle 
of  subrogation.  The  question,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Act,  is  discussed 
infra,  ^^  1228-1230. 

{e)  For  the  relation  between  this 
sub-section  and  sub -sect.  1  of  sect.  63 
see  ante,  §  1182,  n.  (b).  The  side- 
note  to  this  sub-section  suggests  that 
its  subject  is  only  subrogation,  but 
the  earlier  part  of  it  deals  with 
abandonment,  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  word  is  used  by  high  authorities 
(see  ante,  §  1182,  n.  (a)),  and  to  this 
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(2)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  where  the  Sect.  1235. 
insurer  pays  for  a  partial  loss,  he  acquires  no  title  to  the 
♦  subject-matter  insured,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  remain, 
but  he  is  thereupon  subrogated  to  all  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  m{d)  and  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter 
insured  as  from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the  loss, 
in  so  far  as  the  assured  has  been  indemnified,  according 
to  this  Act,  by  such  payment  for  the  loss. 

The  doctrine  of  subrogation  is  closely  related  to  that  Subrogation 
of  abandonment.  Abandonment,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  Its  relation  to 
only  to  cases  of  total  loss,  and  probably  only  to  contracts  of 
insurance.  Subrogation  is  an  equitable  arrangement  incident 
to  all  contracts  of  indemnity  and  to  all  payments  on  account 
thereof.  "The  general  rule  of  law  (and  it  is  obvious 
justice),"  said  Lord  Blackburn  ((?),  "is  that  where  there  is  a 
contract  of  indemnity  (it  matters  not  whether  it  is  a  marine 
policy  or  a  policy  against  fire  on  land,  or  any  other  contract 
of  indemnity)  and  a  loss  happens,  anything  which  reduces  or 
diminishes  that  loss  reduces  or  diminishes  the  amount  which 
the  indemnifier  is  bound  to  pay ;  and  if  the  indemnifier  has 
already  paid  it  (/),  then  if  anything  which  diminishes  the  loss 
comes  inta  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  he  has  paid  it,  it 
becomes  an  equity  that  the  person  who  has  already  paid  the 
full  indemnity  is  entitled  to  be  recouped  by  having  that 
amount  back."     Ajid  the  doctrine  was  stated  in  even  more 

extent  Beems  to  cover  the  same  (1882),  7  App.  Cas.  at  p.  339. 
groond  as  sub-sect.  1  of  sect.  63.  (/)  In  King  v.  Victoria  Ins.  Co., 
It  is  not  dear  what  rights  "  i«  the  [1896]  A.  C.  260,  it  was  declared  by 
subject-matter**  are  g^veu  to  the  the  Privy  Council  that  a  payment 
insurer  by  the  second  half  of  the  sub-  bond  fide  made  by  insurers  in  satis- 
seotion  which  have  not  been  g^ven  faction  of  a  claim  made  under  the 
by  the  earlier  words  entitling  him  to  policy  was  enough  to  give  the  in- 
take over  the  interest  of  the  assured  surers  a  right  of  subrogation,  and 
in  whatever  may  remain  of  the  sub-  that  it  was  not  open  to  a  third  party 
ject- matter  paid  for.  to  object  to  the  insurer's  right  to  sue 

(^)  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  that  the  payment  was  not  actually 

insurer  who  acquires  no  title  to  the  due    under    the    policy.      Accord, 

subject-matter  insured  can  be  subro-  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd  v.  Ins.  Co.  of 

gated  to  any  rights  of  the  assured  in  North  America  (1901),  110  Fed.  R. 

the  subject-matter  insured.  420. 

(e)    In    Bumand  v,  Bodocanaohi 
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Sect.  1226.  comprehensive  terms  in  the  following  year  by  Brett,  L.  J., 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (^):  "As  between  the  underwriter 
and  the  assured,  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  the  advantage 
of  every  right  of  the  assured,  whether  such  right  consists  in 
contract,  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  or  in  remedy  for  tort  (A) 
capable  of  being  insisted  on  or  already  insisted  on,  or  in 
any  other  right,  whether  by  way  of  condition  or  otherwise, 
legal  or  equitable,  which  can  be  or  has  been  exercised  or  has 
accrued,  and  whether  such  right  could  or  could  not  be 
enforced  by  the  insurer  in  the  name  of  the  assured,  by  the 
exercise  or  acquiring  of  which  right  or  condition  the  loss 
against  which  the  assured  is  insured,  can  be,  or  has  been 
diminished." 


Indemnity  is 
the  guiding 
principle. 


1226.  And  similarly  :  "  What,''  said  Bowen,  L.  J.  (A:),  "  is 
the  principle  which  must  be  applied  P  It  is  a  corollary  of  the 
great  law  of  indemnity,  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  That 
a  person  who  wishes  to  recover  for  and  is  paid  by  the  insurers 
as  for  a  total  loss,  cannot  take  with  both  hands.  If  he  has  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  loss,  the  result  of  the  iise  of  those 
means  belongs  to  the  underwriters.  If  he  does  diminish  the 
loss,  he  must  account  for  the  diminution  to  the  underwriters." 
In  Simpson  <?.  Thomson  (/),  it  is  said  by  Lord  Cairns,  L.  C. : 
"I  know  of  no  foundation  for  the  right  of  underwriters, 
except  the  well-known  principle  of  law,  that  where  one  person 
has  agreed  to  indemnify  another,  he  will,  on  making  good 
the  indemnity,  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  all  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  person  indenmified  might  have  protected 
himself  against  or  reimbursed  himself  for  the  loss." 


(^)  In  CasteUain  v.  Preeton  (1883), 
11  Q.  B.  D,  at  p.  388. 

(A)  For  an  instance,  see  Assioura- 
zioni  Oenerali  de  Trieste  v.  Empress 
Afls.  Corp.  (1907),  13  Com.  Cas.  37, 
where  a  re-insurer,  having  paid  the 
re-assured,  recovered  from  him  the 
amount  of  damages  which  the  latter 
had  reooyered  from  the  original 
assured  in  an  action  for  deceit,  in 


respect  of  representations  by  which 
the  re-assured  had  been  induced  to 
paj  losses.  It  was,  however,  held 
by  Ghannell,  J.,  that  the  re- assured 
was  entitled  to  deduct  the  costs  piro- 
perly  incurred  by  him  to  recover 
these  damages  from  the  original 
assured. 

(k)  11  Q.  B.  D.  atp.  401. 

(/)  (1877),  3  App.  Cas.  atp.  284. 
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The  principle  insisted  upon  both  throughout  the  judg-  Sect.  1226. 
ments  in  the  eases  cited,  and  elsewhere  (m),  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  contracts  of  indemnity  that 
a  person  damnified  should  recover  his  loss  more  than  once ; 
it  is,  therefore,  dear  that  if  he  has  already  recovered  from  a 
third  party,  there  can  be  no  liability  under  the  contract  of 
indemnity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  not  previously 
recovered  from  such  third  party,  but  has  the  right  to  do  so, 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  third  party  should  be  allowed  to 
allege  that  his  liability  has  been  satisfied  by  a  payment  made 
by  a  stranger  to  him,  under  a  contract  with  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  third  party  remains  liable  to  the  person 
indemnified  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  contract  of  in- 
denmity  (n).  But  the  person  indemnified  can  only  take  the 
sum  recovered  from  the  third  party  as  trustee  for  the  indem- 
nifier,  and  similarly,  if  he  has  not  himself  received  any 
sum  to  which  he  is  entitled,  he  is  bound  to  afford  the  latter 
all  facilities  for  doing  so.  In  practice,  the  commonest  way  in 
which  the  principle  of  subrogation  is  applied  to  insurance,  is 
for  the  insurer  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  assured,  and  then  to 
institute  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  but  for  his 
own  benefit,  against  the  party  ultimately  liable. 

1227.  The  difference  between  the  principle  of  abandonment  Distinctions 
and  that  of  subrogation  is  that  whereas  the  former  has  effect  prf^^ies  of 
only  in  cases  of  total  loss,  the  latter  applies,  as  we  have  seen,  ^"^^f*?°^ 
to  all  contracts  of  indemnity  and  to  all  cases  in  which  any  donment. 
loss  is  reimbursed  by  the  party  indemnifjing,  whether  it  be 
partial  or  total. 

In  cases  of  total  loss,  the  insurer  by  abandonment  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  thing  that  is  lost;  by  subrogation  he 
becomes  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  claims  and  other  remedies 
which  may  be  independent  of  the  ownership  of  the  thing 
itself.     This  distinction  between  abandonment  and  subroga- 

(m)  See,  for  example,  Dairell  v.      Ves.  Sen.  97;  Mason  v.  Sainsborj 
Tibbitta  (1880),  6  Q,  B.  D.  660.  (1782),  3  Doug.  61 ;  Yates  v.  White 

(ft)  Randal  r.  Cockran  (1748),   1       (1838),  4  Bing.  N.  G.  272. 
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Sect.  1227.  tion  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Blaokbum  (o)  in  the  following 
terms  : — *'  Where  the  owners  of  an  insured  ship  have  claimed 
or  been  paid  as  for  a  total  loss,  the  property  in  what  remains 
of  the  ship,  and  all  rights  incident  to  the  property  (/?),  are 
transferred  to  the  underwriters  as  from  the  time  of  the  disaster 
in  respect  of  which  the  total  loss  is  claimed  for  and  paid.  The 
right  to  receive  payment  of  freight  accruing  due,  but  not 
earned,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  is  one  of  those  rights  so 
incident  to  the  property  ii;i  the  ship,  and  it  therefore  passes 
to  the  underwriters  because  the  ship  has  become  their  pro- 
perty, just  as  it  would  have  passed  to  a  mortgagee  of  the 
ship  who  before  the  freight  was  completely  earned  had  taken 
possession  of  the  ship.  (See  Keith  r.  Burrows  (^).)  •  •  •  • 
But  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover  damages  from  a  third 
person  is  not  one  of  those  rights  which  are  incidental  to  the 
property  in  the  ship;  it  does  pass  to  the  underwriters  in 
case  of  payment  for  a  total  loss,  but  on  a  different  principle. 
And  on  this  same  principle  it  does  pass  to  the  underwriters 
who  have  satisfied  a  claim  for  a  partial  loss,  though  no  pro- 
perty in  the  ship  passes.  .  .  .  Mason  v.  Sainsbury  (r)  and 
Yates  V.  White  («)  were  both  cases  of  partial  loss  only.  The 
right  of  the  underwriters  could  not  arise  in  those  cases  by 
relation  back  to  the  passing  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  for  there  was  no  such  passing  of  the  property.  It  could 
only  arise,  and  did  only  arise,  from  the  fact  that  the  under- 
writers had  paid  an  indemnity,  and  so  were  subrogated  for 
the  person  whom  they  had  indemnified  in  his  personal  rights 
from  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  indemnity." 

Can  subroga-       1228.  Abandonment  must  always  be  of  the  whole  thing 
und^^tera    iiisured,  or  of  an  apportionable  part  thereof ;  there  is  no  such 

(o)  In  Simpson  v.  Thomson  (1877),  Q.  B.  D.  706.     AnU,  §  1178;  pott, 

3  App.  Gas.  at  p.  292.    See  also  the  §  1232. 

very  lucid  judgment  of  Brown,  D.  J.,  (q)  2  App.  Caa.  636. 

in  the  St.  Johns  (1900),  101  Fed.  R.  (r)  (1782),  3  Douglas,  R.  61. 

469  (District  Court).  (*)  (1838),  4  Bing.  N.  O.  272.     Cf. 

{p)  But  none  beyond :  see  Sea  Ins.  also  Tonno  r.  Edwaids  (1810),    12 

Co.    V.   Hadden,  C.   A.   (1884),    13  East,  at  p.  492. 
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thing  as  abandonment  of  part,  except  where  there  is  a  right  Sect.  1228. 
to  recover  for  a  total  loss  of  such  part  (t).  Even  though  the  more  than  an 
thing  abandoned  prove  eventually  to  be  of  more  value  than 
the  amount  paid  to  the  assured,  yet  the  underwriter  may 
undoubtedly  retain  possession  of  the  whole  proceeds.  It  is 
not,  however,  clear  that  the  same  is  true  of  subrogation. 
Unless  the  contrary  is  established  by  the  case  of  North  of 
England  Insurance  Co.  v.  Armstrong  (w),  it  is  submitted  that 
subrogation,  apart  from  abandonment,  can  never  entitle  the 
insurer  to  enforce,  for  his  own  benefit,  the  claims  of  the 
assured,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
him  for  his  payment  under  his  contract  of  insurance.  If  he 
recovers  more  by  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  subrogation  than 
he  has  paid  to  the  assured,  it  seems  just  that  the  surplus 
ought  to  be  payable  by  him  to  the  latter. 

The  facts  of  the  case  above  referred  to  were  as  follows :  North  of 
The  "  Hetton  "  was  sunk  and  totally  lost,  owing  to  a  collision  Co.  v.  Ami- 
with  the  "  Uhlenhorst."  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  under-  ^^'^^• 
writers  on  the  "  Hetton,"  paid  the  defendants,  her  owners, 
6,000/.  for  a  total  loss,  that  being  the  policy  valuation  of  the 
"  Hetton."  The  plaintiffs  then,  using  the  defendant's  name, 
brought  an  action  against  the  "  XJhlenhorst,"  which  was  held 
solely  to  blame  for  the  collision.  It  appeared  that  the  real 
value  of  the  "  Hetton  "  was  9,000/.,  and  this  sum  the  owners 
of  the  "Uhlenhorst"  would  have  been  liable  to  pay,  had 
they  not  succeeded  in  limiting  their  liability  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  then  in  force ;  as  it  was,  judgment 
was  given  against  them  for  about  6,700/.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  that,  by  subrogation,  they  were  entitled  to  the  whole 
of  this  sum :  the  defendants  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the 
real  value  of  the  "  Hetton  "  was  not  6,000/.  but  9,000/.,  they 


{t)  A  seeming  exception   to  this  Abandonment  then  vests  the  whole 

role  is  where  the  thing  totaUy  lost  thing  in    the    underwriters    jointly 

has  only  been  partiaUy  insured.     In  with  the  assured.     See  ante,  }§  1187, 

snch  a  case  the  owner  is  considered  1215. 

to  be  his  own  underwriter  to  the  («)  (1870),  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  244. 
extent   of    the    uninsured   portion. 
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Sect.  1228.  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the  5,700/.  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  (x)  decided  that  the  sum  belonged  entirely  to 
the  underwriters. 

1229.  This  decision  is,  no  doubt,  quite  correct.  The  under- 
writers did  not,  in  fact,  recover  from  the  "  Uhlenhorst "  a 
sum  exceeding  what  they  had  paid  under  their  contract  of 
insurance.  Nor  was  the  sum  so  recovered  to  any  degree 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  **  Hetton "  was,  in  reality, 
worth  more  than  she  was  valued  at  in  the  policy.  Further, 
on  the  well-established  principle  that  the  policy  valuation  is 
binding  in  all  questions  as  to  the  amount  recoverable  thereon 
from  imderwriters,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  owners  of  the 
"  Hetton  "  had  in  the  first  instance  sued  the  **  Uhlenhorst " 
and  recovered  6,700/.,  and  afterwards  sued  their  own  under- 
writers for  6,000/.,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  give 
credit  for  the  5,700/.  obtained  from  the  "  Uhlenhorst."  But 
the  judgments  in  the  case  go  further,  and  suggest  that  even  if 
the  whole  9,000/.  had  been  recovered  from  the  "  Uhlenhorst," 
the  underwriters  on  the  "  Hetton,"  on  the  ground  of  their 
haviog  paid  for  a  total  loss,  would  have  been  entitled  to 
retain  the  whole  of  this  sum,  although  they  would  thus  be 
making  a  profit  of  3,000/.  Thus  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  says  (y) :  — 
"  I  take  it  to  be  clearly  established,  in  the  case  of  a  total 
loss,  that  whatever  remains  of  the  vessel  in  the  shape  of 
salvage,  or  whatever  rights  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  thing 
insured  and  lost,  they  pass  to  the  underwriter  the  moment  he 
is  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  policy,  and  he 
does  satisfy  it.  .  .  .  I  think  it  is  clear  also,  where  we  have, 
instead  of  the  ship,  the  supposed  value  of  the  ship,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  the  delinquent  vessel  could  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  for  the  loss,  that  what  is  recovered  must  be  taken 
to  represent  the  lost  ship ;  and  then,  just  as  the  underwriters 
would  be  entitled  to  the  ship  if  it  could  have  been  bodily 
got  back,  so  they  are  entitled  to  that  which  is  the  representa- 

{x)  Oookbum,  G.  J.,  Mellor  and  Lash,  JJ. 
(y)  At  p.  248. 
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tive  of  the  ship,  in  the  shape  of  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  Sect.  1329. 
owners  of  the  vessel  which  oaused  the  collision."  Similarly 
Lush,  J.,  says  (z) :  "  If  the  underwriters  had  got  the  wreck 
up,  and  if  they  had  procured  the  wrongdoer  to  repair  the 
vessel,  the  vessel  so  repaired  would  still  belong  to  the  under- 
writers. What  diflference  can  it  make  whether  the  wrongdoer 
repairs  the  thing  in  specie,  or  pays  in  money  the  amount  it 
would  take  to  repair  P  " 

1230.  It  is  submitted  that  in  so  far  as  these  judgments  ErrorinNorth 
imply  that  the  rights  of  the  assured  pass  to  the  underwriters  ing.  Co.  v. 
except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  reimburse  them  for  the  -^"^^^'^fir- 
amount  they  have  paid  to  the  assured,  they  are  contrary  to 
the  whole  principle  of  the  law  of  subrogation,  the  sole  object 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  assured  from  recovering  more  than 
a  full  indemnity  (a).     It  is  clear  that  if  the  assured  had  sued 
the  "  Uhlenhorst "  and  recovered  9,000/.  from  her  owners, 
without  making  any  claim  upon  the  underwriters,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  of  such  sum.     And  it 
would  also  be  strange  if  the  underwriters  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  profit,  and  the  assured  to  sustain  a  loss,  merely 
owing  to  the  mistake  of  the  latter  in  following,  in  a  particular 
case,  the  iisual  business  course  of  claiming  upon  their  policy, 
instead  of  first  proceeding  against  the  party  in  default. 

It  is  apprehended  that  the  mistake  in  the  judgments  arose  Confusion 
from  the  failure  to  grasp  the  distinction  to  which  we  have  donn^t*and" 
already  referred,  and  which  appeso^  to  have  been  for  the  subrogation, 
first  time  expressly  pointed  out  by  Lord  Blackburn  seven 

(z)  At  p.  261.  the  govemment,  a  Court  of  equity 

(a)  See  the   judgments  of    Brett  would  have  treated  them  as  trustees 

and  fiowen,  L.  JJ.,  in  Castellain  v.  for  the  plaintiffs  to  the  extent  of  the 

Preston ;  and  of  Lord  Blackburn  in  payment.*'    See  also  the  dictum  of 

Bumand  v.  Rodocanachi,  cited  ante^  Brown,  D.J.,inTheSt.  Johns(I900), 

ii  1225,  1226.     In  King  v.  Victoria  101  Fed.  R.  at  p.  474.      There  are 

Ins.  Co.,   [1896]  A.  C.  at  p.   255,  dicta  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Lord  Hobhouse  said :  "  Their  Lord-  United  States  to  the  contrary,  cited 

ships  have  no  doubt  that  if,  after  inTheLivingstone(  1903),  122  Fed.  K. 

receiving  payment  from  the  plain-  278.      See,  howeyer,  that  case  on 

tiffs,  the  bank  had  got  damages  from  appeal,  t>«/ra,  note  {b). 

A, — VOL,  n.  6  c 
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Sect.  1280.  years  later,  between  the  principles  and  results  of  abandonment 
and  subrogation.  By  the  former,  underwriters  are  entitled 
to  the  thing  abandoned,  and  to  all  rights  of  ownership  accru- 
ing after  they  become  owners;  by  the  latter  they  become 
entitled  to  all  the  collateral  remedies  and  advantages  of  the 
assured,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  loss  which 
they  have  themselves  sustained  by  payment  under  their 
contract  (b). 

Sect.  79,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  declares, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  general  terms  that  the  insurer  is  on  pay- 
ment for  a  total  loss  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies 
of  the  assured  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter  insured.  It  is, 
however,  submitted  that  this  sub- section  admits  of  the  con- 
struction that  the  insurer  is  subrogated  to  such  rights  for  the 
purpose  for  which  subrogation  is  allowed  by  the  principles  of 
English  law,  and  no  further — ».^.,  if  the  view  maintained  by 
the  editors  be  correct,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
insurer's  loss. 


Limitations  of 
Bubrogation. 


IJDder  writer 
oan  odIj 
stand  in  the 
shoes  of 
assured. 


1231.  It  is  convenient,  at  this  point,  to  consider  some 
further  intances  in  which  the  underwriter's  rights  of  subro- 
gation have  been  limited  in  our  jurisprudence. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  underwriter  is  only  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  such  remedies,  rights,  or  other  advantages,  as 
the  assured  would  himself  be  able  to  enjoy.    The  underwriter 


(b)  So  decided  by  the  Ciroait  Court 
of  Appeals  in  The  Liyingstone  (1U04), 
180  Fed.  R.  746.  The  facts  were 
that  a  vessel  valued  at  less  than  her 
real  value  in  the  policy  was  sunk  by 
collision,  and  the  underwriters  paid 
for  a  total  loss.  Afterward^  the 
assured  recovered  the  amount  of  her 
real  value  as  damages  from  the  vessel 
in  fault,  and  the  Court  held,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  District  Court, 
supra  J  note  (a),  that  the  insurers  were 
only  entitled  to  receive  the  amount 
which  they  had  actually  paid,  with 
interest.    **  The  title  of  the  insurers,'' 


said  the  Court,  '*by  virtue  of  the 
valued  policies,  abandonment  and 
conveyance,  to  the  physical  prop^iy 
and  to  salvage,  may  woU  be  conceded, 
as  may  also  their  right  to  share  in 
the  recovery  to  the  extent  of  full  and 
complete  reimbursement  for  all  loses 
made  by  them  incident  to  the  insur- 
ance. We  are  fully  convinced  that 
equity  and  good  sense  do  not  require 
the  Court  to  go  further  and  permit 
them  to  realize  an  enormous  profit 
from  the  transaction.  No  controlling 
authority  compels  such  a  decision  ; 
no  principle  of  equity  requires  it." 
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has  no  independent  rights  of  his  own  and  cannot  even  sue  in  Sect.  1281. 
his  own  name.  Thus,  where  two  ships,  A.  and  B.,  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  same  owner,  and  ship  A.  was  sunk  by  the  negli- 
gence of  those  in  charge  of  ship  B.,  it  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  underwriters  on  A.,  having  paid  for  a  total 
loss,  had  no  claim  upon  a  fund  lodged  in  Court  by  the  owner, 
to  satisfy  all  claims  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  negligent 
navigation  of  B.  Inasmuch  as  the  owner  could  not  be 
answerable  in  damages  to  himself,  no  claim  could  be  allowed 
against  the  fund  in  respect  of  any  right  derived  from  him 
and  enforceable  only  in  his  name  (c).  The  point  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  effect  decided  by  a  series  of  earlier 
cases  (d).  Yet,  though  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  underwriter 
can  only  ^'  stand  in  the  shoes  "  of  his  assured,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  remember  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  advan- 
tages in  respect  of  which  there  may  be  no  right  of  action 
against  any  third  party  (e). 

1232.  Secondly,  the  insurer  is  only  subrogated   to  the  Underwriter 

rights  of  the  assured  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter  insured.  J|^^^ 

Thus,  where  a  vessel  is  damaged  by  collision,  and  her  owners  rights  in 

.  .  ,  respect  of 

recover  from  those  by  whose  negligence  the  collision  was  snbject- 

caused  damages  in  respect  of  matters  which  are  not  covered  insured. 

by  a  policy  on  ship,  the  underwriters  cannot,  by  paying  for  a 

total  loss,  recover  from  their  assured  sums  paid  to  them  by 

the  wrongdoer,  but  not  paid  as  part  of  the  value  of  the  ship 

insured.     The  defendants'  ship,  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  was 

insured  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  came  into  collision  with  the 

"  Cassandra,"  for  which  collision  the  latter  vessel  was  solely 

to  blame.      Subsequently  the    plaintiffs    settled   with    the 

defendants  on  the  basis  of  a  constructive  total  loss.     The 

defendants  then  received  from  the  owners  of  the  "Cassandra" 

(e)  Simpson  r.  Thomson  (1877),  3  1  Ves.  Sen.  97;  Mason  v.  Sainsbuiy 

App.   Cas.   279.     Cf.  Phoenix   Ins.  (1782),  3  Doug.  61. 

Co.  r.  Erie  Transport  Co.  (1886),  117  (e)  See  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Castel- 

U.  8.  312.  lain  v.  Preston  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D, 

(d)  Yates  v.  White  (1838),  4  Bing.  at  p.  389. 
N.  C.  272 ;  Randal  r.  Cockran  (1748), 

6c2 
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Sect.  1282.  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation,  not  only  for  the  loss  of 
their  vessel  itself,  hut  also  for  the  freight  which  was  heing 
earned  hy  her — and  would  have  eventually  heen  earned  by 
her  but  for  the  collision — ^under  a  charterparty.  The 
plaintiffs  claimed  the  whole  of  this  sum.  The  defendants 
contended  that  the  portion  of  the  damages  attributable  to 
freight  had  been  properly  paid  over  by  them  to  their  under- 
writers on  freight,  and  was  not  payable  to  the  plaintiffs.  It 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (/)  that  the  defendants'  con- 
tention was  correct.  Brett,  M.  R.,  said : — '*  In  the  present 
case  what  are  the  damages  recovered  ?  Some  of  them  are 
damages  recovered  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  ship ;  that 
is  a  salvage  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  ;  that  goes  to  the 
underwriters  on  ship.  But  what  are  the  other  damages? 
The  others  are  a  salvage  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  freight.  To 
whom  ought  that  to  go  ?  To  the  underwriters  on  freight. 
Why  P  Because  the  freight  and  the  ship  are  not  so  joined 
together  that  a  salvage  on  the  loss  of  freight  is  a  salvage  on 
the  loss  of  the  ship.  .  .  .  This  recovery  of  damages  in  respect 
of  the  loss  of  freight — a  separate  recovery  in  respect  of  a 
separate  and  different  loss  from  the  loss  of  the  ship — ^is  not  a 
salvage  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  imderwriters  on  ship.*'  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the 
case  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  case 
where,  after  abahdonment,  freight  is  earned.  In  the  latter 
case  the  freight  earned  is  payable  to  the  underwriters  because, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  earned,  they  were  the  owners  of  the 
ship(^). 

(/)  Sea  Ins.  Co.  r.  Hadden(l884),  the  prospective  earnings  of  the  in- 

13  Q.  B.  D.  706.  sored  ship,  which  was  under  charter 

(^)  Of.  Mason  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  They  diHtm- 
(1901),  110  Fed.  R.  452,  in  which  guished  Sea  Ins.  Co  r.  H«)dden  on 
the  Circuit  Conrt  of  Appeals  held  the  ground  that  there  the  claim  was 
that  the  insurers  on  ship,  in  a  case  founded  on  a  subject  which  was  held 
of  constructive  total  loss,  happening  not  to  be  an  incident  of  the  owner- 
through  the  fault  of  another  vessel,  ship  of  the  vessel,  and  which  in  fact 
were  entitled  to  the  damages  re-  had  been  separated  therefrom  bj  the 
covered  from  the  vessel  in  fault  for  owner.   Here,  they  said,  the  damages 
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1238.  The  reasoning  in  this  case  seems  to  give  the  answer  Sect.  1238. 
to  a  difficulty  suggested  by  Lowndes  {h).  Where  a  vessel  is  Answer  to 
partially  damaged,  by  a  collision,  an  underwriter  is  in  theory  guggested  by 
liable  to  indemnify  the  owner  for  the  damage.  In  practice,  ^^^^o*- 
however,  owing  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  rule  as  to 
deduction  of  one-third  new  for  old,  the  amount  paid  by  the 
underwriter  is  less  than  an  indemnity.  But  if  the  assured, 
or  the  underwriter  in  his  name,  brings  an  action  against  the 
party  responsible  for  the  collision,  it  may  well  be  that  he 
recovers  more  in  that  action  than  the  amount  already  paid 
under  the  policy.  The  rule  as  to  thirds  does  not  apply  in 
an  action  against  the  tort-feasor ;  and  other  items,  such  as 
demurrage,  wre  recoverable  in  such  an  action,  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  policy  on  hull.  The  practice  in  this  case,  as 
Lowndes  admits,  is  to  divide  the  amount  recovered  from  the 
wrongdoer  rateably  between  the  owner  and  the  insurers,  in 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  pedd  by  the  insurers  bears 
to  the  amount  paid  by  the  wrongdoer.  Thus  the  owner 
retains  all  damages  awarded  in  respect  of  demurrage,  and 
also  the  moneys  paid  in  respect  of  the  thirds  ;  the  underwriter 
retains  such  portion  of  the  damages  as  are  attributable  to  the 
two- thirds  which  he  has  paid  {i),  Lowndes,  however,  suggests 
that,  on  principle,  the  underwriter  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  whole  of  the  damages  paid  by  the  tort-feasor, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  assured,  having  recovered 
what  in  law  is  deemed  to  be  an  indemnity  from  his  insurer, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  hold  against  the  latter  anything  beyond 
such  indemnity.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  both 
authority  and  principle  are  in  favour  of  the  practice  above 
described. 

1284.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  advantages  to  Can  subroga- 
whioh  the  insurer  by  subrogation  succeeds  are  only  advan-  i^^^j^rlnj 

were  for  the  loss  of  the  prospective  worth.    The  distinction  seems  to  the 

earnings  of  the  ship,  the  charter-  editors  to  be  untenable.    - 

party  being  used  merelj  as  evidenoe  (A)  Mar.  Ins.  2nd  ed.  s.  217. 

upon  the  question  as  to  how  much  (i)  For  a  somewhat  similar  point 

they    would    probably    have    been  see  The  Bode,  156  Fed.  B.  981. 
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Sect.  1234 

advantages 
beyond  Uiose 
to  which 
assured  is  as 
of  right 
entitled? 
Bomand  v. 
Rodooanaohi. 


tages  to  which  the  assured  is,  or  was,  of  right  entitled.  This 
was  the  ground  of  Brett,  L.  J.'s,  decision,  and  was  con- 
sidered hy  him  (k)  to  have  been  also  the  ground  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Bumand «?.  Rodocanachi  (/). 
The  plaintiffs  in  that  case  were  underwriters  who  had  granted 
valued  policies  of  insurance,  including  war  risks,  upon  a  cargo 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  "  Alabama,"  a  Con- 
federate cruiser.  The  underwriters  paid  the  defendants  as 
for  an  actual  total  loss,  but  the  real  value  of  the  cargo  ex- 
ceeded the  valued  amounts  so  pttid.  Subsequently  the  United 
States,  out  of  a  compensation  fund  created  after  the  loss  and 
distributed  under  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  for  the  purpose, 
paid  to  the  defendants  the  difference  between  their  real  total 
loss  and  the  sum  received  from  the  underwriters.  The  Act 
provided  that  no  claim  should  be  allowed  for  which  the  party 
injured  had  received  compensation  from  any  insurer,  but  that 
if  such  compensation  should  not  have  been  equal  to  the  loss 
actually  suffered,  allowance  might  be  made  for  the  difference, 
and  that  no  claim  should  be  allowed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
insurer  either  in  his  own  right  or  in  that  of  the  party  insured. 
The  underwriters  ckimed  that  the  sum  paid  to  the  defendants 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  was,  by  subrogation,  payable  to 
them  as  salvage.  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Division,  and  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
considered  that  the  underwriters  were  entitled  to  succeed, 
relying  mainly  on  the  authority  of  two  earlier  cases  (m).  But 
the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Bramwell  and  Brett, 
L.  JJ.,  and  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously,  thought  other- 
wise. A  perusal  of  the  judgments  of  Bramwell,  L.  J.,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
shows  that  their  judgments  were  based  on  the  purpose  for 
which,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  payment  was  made, 
ue,,  for  the  purpose  not  of  reducing  the  loss  of  the  under- 


(k)  See  Castellain  V.  Preston,  ifi/ra. 
(/)  (1881),  6  Q.  B.  D,  633 ;  (1882), 
7  App.  Gas.  333. 
(m)  Randal  v.  Gookran  (1748),   1 


Yes.  Sen.  98  ;  Blaaawpot  v.  Da  Costa 
(1758),  1  Eden,  130.  See  also  Graaie 
V,  New  York  Ins.  Go.  (1811),  8  John. 
N.  Y.  R.  237. 
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writers,  but  of  oompensating  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  But  Sect.  1234. 
Brett,  L.  J.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  decided  against  the 
claim  of  the  underwriters,  upon  the  ground  that  the  award 
of  compensation  by  Congress  was  a  pure  act  of  grace,  and 
was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  case  of  a  voluntary  gift 
of  money  by  one  individual  to  another,  which  clearly  would 
not  be  within  the  doctrine  of  subrogation.  In  Castellain  «?. 
Preston  (»),  Brett,  L.  J.,  after  insisting  that  the  application  Opinion  of 
of  the  doctrine  of  subrogation  must  be  limited  to  such  '^^ 
advantages  as  the  assured  was  of  right  entitled  to,  proceeds, 
'*  I  think  that  the  rule  does  require  that  limit.  In  Bumand 
V.  Eodocanachi  (o)  the  foundation  of  the  judgment,  to  my 
mind,  was  that  what  was  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  considered  as  salvage,  but  must  be  deemed 
to  have  been  only  a  gift.  It  was  only  a  gift  to  which  the 
assured  had  no  right  at  any  time  until  it  was  placed  in  their 
hands.  I  am  aware  that  with  regard  to  the  case  of  reprisals, 
or  that  which  a  person  whose  vessel  had  been  captured  got 
from  the  English  Government  by  way  of  reprisal,  the  sum 
received  has  been  stated  to  be,  and  perhaps  in  one  sense  was, 
a  gift  of  his  own  government  to  himself,  but  it  was  always 
deemed  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  range  of 
the  law  as  to  insurance,  because  the  English  Government  in- 
variably made  the  *  gift ' :  so  invariably,  that  as  a  matter  of 
business  it  had  come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  right." 

1236.  It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  this  opinion  of  This  opinion 
Brett,  L.  J.,  cannot  be  sustained  (jt?).  The  learned  Judge's 
view  as  to  the  "foundation  of  the  judgment"  in  Bumand  v, 
Bodocanachi  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  judgments 
themselves.  And  his  explanation  of  the  reprisal  cases  is 
a  diflferent  explanation  from  that  given  by  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  those  cases  (g)  British  shipowners  had  sustained 

(«)  (1883),  11  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  388.  {q)  Randal  v.   Oockran  (1748),  1 

(o)   Ubi  supra,  Vee.  Sen.  98 ;  Blaauwpot  v.  Da  CJosta 

(p)  See  Steams  v.  Village  Main  (1768),  1  Eden,  180. 
Beef  Gold  Mining  Go.,  ir^ra. 
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Sect.  1285.  losses  by  Spanish  depredations,  and,  general  reprisals  against 
Spanish  property  having  been  ordered  by  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  as  a  result  of  which  a  large  sum  of  money  came  into 
the  bands  of  the  British  Government,  "  the  King  was  pleased 
(for  I  think  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  bound)  to  say  that  half 
of  that  money  should  be  applied  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  captures"  (r).  It  was  determined  that  the  benefit 
of  such  payments  enured  to  the  persons  who  were  bound  to 
indemnify.  'Hie  House  of  Lords  justified  these  decisions,  not 
on  the  ground  suggested  by  Brett,  L.  J.,  but  because  the 
payments,  though  voluntary,  were  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
declaration  under  which  they  were  made  intended  to  com- 
pensate those  who  had  actually  been  the  losers  by  the  Spanish 
depredations. 


ConoluRion. 
Effect  of 
subrogation 
on  gifts 
received  by 
assuied. 


1236.  The  view  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  imder- 
writers  can  under  no  circumstances  be  entitled  to  advantages 
received  by  their  assured  otherwise  than  as  of  right  was  also 
that  of  Bowen,  L.  J.  («) : — "  With  regard  to  gifts,"  he  said, 
"  all  that  is  to  be  considered  is.  Has  there  been  a  loss,  and  what 
is  the  loss,  and  has  that  loss  been  in  substance  reduced  by 
anything  that  has  happened  ?  Now,  I  admit  that,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  voluntary  gift 
which  does  reduce  the  loss.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  gift  was  the  root  of  the  decision  in  Bumand  v,  Bodo- 
oanachi,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  very  essential 
matter  in  considering  the  case.  I  think  the  root  of  the  deci- 
sion in  Bumand  v,  Bodocanachi  was  that  the  payment  which 
had  been  made  did  not  reduce  the  loss,  not  having  been 
intended  to  do  so.  The  truth  was  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  Government  agreed  that  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  paid  were  to  be  paid  not  in  respect  of  the 
loss,  but  in  respect  of  something  else,  and  therefore  the  pay- 
ment could  not  be  a  reduction  of  the  loss.  Suppose  that  a 
man  who  has  insured  his  house  has  it  damaged  by  fire,  and 


(r)  Per  Lord  Blaokbum,  7  App. 
Gas.  at  p.  339. 


(«)  In  Gastellain  v.  Preston  (1888), 
11  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  404. 
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suppose  that  his  brother  oflFers  to  give  him  a  sum  of  money  to   Sect.  1286. 

assist  him.     The  efEect  on  the  position  of  the  underwriters 

will  depend  on  the  real  character  of  the  transaction.     Did 

the  brother  mean  to  give  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 

insurers  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured  ?     If  he  did, 

the  insurers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit ;  but 

if  he  did  not,  but  only  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured, 

and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  imderwriters,  then  the  gift  was 

not  given  to  reduce  the  loss,  and  it  falls  within  Bumand  v, 

Bodocanaohi.     If  it  was  given  to  reduce  the  loss,  and  for  the 

benefit  of  the  insurers  as  well  as  the  assured,  the  case  would 

fall  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  and  be  within  B-andal  v. 

Cockran"(0. 

In  Steams  v.  Village  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co.  (w)  the  What  gifts 
facts  were  that  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  by  under- 
had  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  ^^^^"^^ 
seized  a  quantity  of  gold  belonging  to  the  defendants,  who 
recovered  for  the  loss  from  their  insurers.  The  Government 
after  the  seizure  had  at  the  request  of  the  defendants,  and  as 
a  matter  of  grace,  returned  a  large  portion  of  the  gold  to  the 
defendants,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  under- 
writers were  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  restored  gold.  The 
decision  is  a  clear  authority  for  the  rule  that  the  insurers  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  gifts  made  to  the  assured  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  loss,  provided  that  they  were  not 
intended  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured.  It  is  not 
necessary,  according  to  the  decision  that  the  donor  should 
actually  have  had  the  insurers  in  his  mind  as  persons  to  be 
benefited. 

1237.  The  utility  of  the  doctrine  of  subroffation  is  well  Application  of 

^  sabroffation 


(0  See  also  per  Cotton,  L.  J.,  11  object  to  a  different  person." 

Q.    B.   D.  at  p.   396.      "When  a  (m)  (1905),  10  Com.  Cas.  89.    The 

gift  is  made  afterwards  in  order  to  Court  of  Appeal  also  beld  that  the 

iiiTnininh  the  loss,  it  is  bcstowed  in  relation  of  the  parties  with  regard 

snob  terms  as  to  show  an  intention  to  the  sum  refunded,  was  that  of 

to  benefit  the  assured,  and  to  give  debtor  and  creditor,  not  of  trustee 

the  insurer  the  benefit  of  that  would  and  cwtui  que  trust, 
be  to  divert  the  gift  from  its  intended 
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1238.  The  case  from  which  these  observations  are  taken  was  Sect.  1288. 
where  a  bailor  and  a  bailee  had  both  insured  a  large  quantity  Bailor  and 
of  grain — ^apparently  to  its  full  value — against  fire.  By  the 
custom  of  the  trade  the  bailees — a  firm  of  wharfingers — were 
responsible  to  their  customers,  the  merchants  to  whom  the 
grain  belonged,  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  goods  in  their 
granaries,  and  were  liable  to  make  good  loss  by  fire,  however 
occasioned.  A  fire  took  place  ;  both  sets  of  insurers  admitted 
their  liability  to  compensate  their  respective  assured:  the 
question  in  the  case  was  whether  the  loss  must  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  wharfingers*  or  the  merchants'  policies.  It  was 
held  that,  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  insurance,  the  wharfingers 
were  liable  to  the  merchants,  the  grantors  of  the  wharfingers' 
policies  were  solely  liable.  In  this  way,  the  principle  of  sub- 
rogation, although  it  may  not  aflfect  the  initial  liability 
of  several  sets  of  insurers,  to  pay  their  respective  assured 
amounts  which  in  the  aggregate  may  far  exceed  the  whole 
value  of  the  thing  insured,  does  prevent  them  from  being 
ultimately  liable  for  more  than  a  single  total  loss. 

In  the  same  way,  a  common  carrier  may  insure  goods  as  Insnraooe  bv 
well  as  the  merchant  to  whom  they  belong.  Here,  again,  the  ^^^  ° 
ultimate  liability,  as  between  the  two  sets  of  underwriters, 
will  fall  on  the  underwriter  on  whose  assured  the  loss  would, 
apart  from  insurance,  have  fallen.  In  order  to  determine 
this  point,  the  contract  between  the  parties  will  necessarily  be 
considered  by  the  Court  (y).  If,  however,  such  contract 
contains  unusual  terms  affecting  the  insurer's  rights  of 
subrogation — for  example,  where  a  merchant  contracted  for 
the  carriage  of  his  goods  by  a  common  carrier,  but  with  a 
stipulation  that  the  carrier  was  only  to  be  liable  for  losses  by 
negligence,  a  policy  of  insurance  effected  by  the  merchant 
upon  such  goods  may  perhaps  be  avoided,  if  the  unusual 
terms,  by  which  the  insurer  may  be  deprived  of  his  remedy 
over  against  the  carrier,  are  not  disclosed  to  the  insurer  (z), 

(y)  As  it  was  in  North  British,  (z)  See  Tate  v.  Hyslop  (1885),  15 

&o.    Co.    V,    London    Liverpool    &      Q.  B.  D.  368. 
Globe  Oo.,  ubi  ntpra. 
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Effect  was  given  to  this  oontention  on  the  part  of  the  insurer   Sect.  1240. 
in   the  case  from  which  the   above   passage  is  cited;  and 
insurers  who  had  paid  a  loss  were  allowed  to  recover  from 
the  assured  for  the  value  of  the  rights  which  the  latter  had 
surrendered. 

There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  an  assured  should  Assi"^  may 

"^  ^  give  a  condi- 

not  give  the  third  party  a  release  subject  to  the  insurer's  tional  release, 
rights  of  subrogation  (c),     A  release  to  a  third  party  by  an 
assured  who  has  already,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  third  party, 
received  payment  from  his  insurers,  will  be  deemed  to  be  in 
fraud  of  the  insurer's  rights,  and  consequently  void  (d), 

Fhceniz  Ass.  Co.  v,  Spooner,  [1905]  (c)  Joyce,  Ins.  vol.  iv.  s.  3542. 

2   K.  B.  753.     In  America  cf.  The  {d)  Joyce,  vol.  iv.  s.  3544,  citing 

St.    Johns  (1900),   101    Fed.   R.   at  Monmouth  County  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v. 

p.  472,  and  cases  there  cited.  Hutchinson,  21  N.  J.  £q.  107. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Settlement  of 


Meaning  of 
an  adjust- 
ment of  the 
policy,  and 
former  prac- 
tice relating 
thereto. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  LOSSES. 

8B0T. 

Former  Practice  as  to  Settlement  of  Losses    1241 

Effect  of  Adjustment    1242—1244 

Subsequent  Recovery  of  Thing  Insured 1246 

Recovery  back  of  Losses  improperly  Paid 1246 

1241.  When  the  amount  of  indemnity  which  the  assured 
is  entitled  to  receive,  and  the  proportion  of  such  amount 
which  each  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay  on  the  sum  by  him 
subscribed,  has  been  settled  and  ascertained,  an  indorsement 
is  made  on  the  policy,  generally  in  the  following,  or  some 

similar  form : — "  Adjusted  the  loss  on  this  policy  at /. 

per  cent."  (a).  The  policy  thus  indorsed  is  then  taken  round 
by  the  broker  to  the  different  underwriters,  who  respectively 
affix  their  initials  to  the  memorandum,  and  very  frequently, 
at  the  same  time,  strike  a  pen  through  their  subscription  at 
the  foot  of  the  policy.  The  policy  thus  indorsed  is  said  to 
be  adjusted :  the  loss,  however,  is  not  then  paid ;  but,  by  the 
general  usage  of  the  trade,  is  understood  to  be  payable  at  a 


(a)  The  practice  described  here 
and  in  the  passage  which  follows 
is  now  obsolete.  The  modem  prac- 
tice has  been  already  described  and 
considered  in  its  proper  place  (see 
Part  I.  Chap.  VL).  A  loss  is  now 
usually  said  to  be  **  settled  '*  ;  a 
policy  is  not  said  to  be  **  adjusted  ** ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  *'  striking- 
off '' ;  and  the  arrangements  as  to 
credit  are  quite  different.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  all  the  oases  to  be  pre< 


sently  referred  to  were  decided  when 
the  practice  here  described  was  in 
vogue,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  retain  this  passage,  so  as  to  ex  • 
plain  to  the  reader  what  the  old 
practice  was,  and  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  language  used  in  the 
older  reports.  The  change  in  prac- 
tice does  not  appear  to  entail  any 
change  in  the  principles  supported 
in  our  text. 
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month  or  six  weeks  from  that  date.  At  the  end  of  that  Sect.  1241. 
period  the  amoimt  is  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  underwriter 
in  the  broker's  books,  a  pen  is  drawn  through  his  initials 
affixed  to  the  memorandum  of  adjustment,  and  the  loss  is 
then  said  to  be  struck  off,  or  settled  in  account.  As  between 
the  broker  and  underwriter,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  no 
money  even  then  passes,  but  the  amount  is  merely  carried  to 
the  creditor  and  debtor  side  of  their  mutual  accounts,  the 
general  balance  of  which  is  made  up  at  the  end  of  every 
current  year ;  and  the  excess  of  all  the  losses  over  the  sums 
due  for  premiums,  or  vice  versd,  is  either  then  paid  or  is 
suffered  to  run  on  as  an  item  in  the  next  year's  account. 

As  between  broker  and  underwriter,  directly  the  amount  Effect  of  an 
of  the  loss  is  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  latter  in  the  broker's  un^r^X"old 
books,  and  his  initials  struck  off  the  memorandum  of  adjust-  practice, 
ment,  the  account  is  finally  settled,  as  far  as  regards  the 
particular  policy  so  adjusted.  As  between  underwriter  and 
assured,  however,  such  adjustment,  even  where  both  the 
subscription  of  the  underwriter  to  the  policy,  and  also  his 
initials  afiixed  to  the  memorandum  of  adjustment,  have  been 
struck  out,  is  no  bar  to  an  action  by  the  assured  on  the  policy, 
unless  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  express  or  implied 
consent  on  his  part  to  be  bound  by  the  adjustment,  as  con- 
clusive of  his  claims  under  the  policy.  Even  then  the  mere 
erasure  of  the  defendant's  subscription  (as  distinct  from  his 
initials  afi^ed  to  the  memorandum  of  adjustment)  is  no 
proof  of  payment,  but  only  of  settlement  on  account;  the 
general  practice  being,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  strike  out  the 
signature  to  the  policy,  without  any  money  passing  at  the 
time,  on  the  faith  of  a  future  settlement  at  the  month's 
end  (i). 

1242.  It  was  formerly  a  litigated  question  to  what  extent  Effect  of 
an  adjustment  thus  indorsed  on  the  policy  operated  as  an  an^admiaaon* 
admission  of  the  underwriter's  liability :  it  may  now,  however,  ^^riter'^^' 
be  taken,  as  the  fair  result  of  the  authorities,  that  an  adjust-  liability. 

(Q  Adams  v,  Sauaden  (1829),  4  C.  4  P.  25  ;  M.  &  Malk.  373. 
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broad  distinction  between  cases  wliere,  upon  a  dispute,  the  Sect.  1242. 
money  is  paid  and  those  in  which  there  is  only  a  promise  to 
pay  ;  "  if  the  money  has  been  paid,  it  cannot  be  recovered 
back  without  proof  of  fraud ;  but  a  promise  to  pay  will  not 
in  general  be  binding  unless  founded  on  a  previous  liability. 
What  is  an  adjustment  ?  An  admission,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  certain  facts  stated,  that  the  assured  are 
entitled  to  recover  on  the  policy.  An  underwriter  must  make 
a  strong  case  after  admitting  his  liability ;  but,  until  he  has 
paid  the  money,  he  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  any  defence 
which  the  facts  or  the  law  of  the  case  will  furnish  '*  (g), 

1243.  In  the  next  case  Lord  Ellenborough  established  Where 
the  position  that  an  adjustment  is  not  binding  on  the  under-  ignorant  of 
writer,  although  at  the  time  of  signing  it  he  had  full  means  ®  ^^^^' 
of  rendering  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  manner  of  the  loss,  if  his  attention  was  not 
then  peculiarly  drawn  to  circumstances  he  afterwards  learns, 
by  which  the  underwriters  are  discharged.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  shortly  as  follows :  Before  signing  the  adjustment, 
the  defendant  had  read  a  statement,  which  was  posted  up  at 
Lloyd's,  to  the  effect  that  the  ship  had  chased  everything  she 
saw,  and  been  subsequently  captured,  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  captain.  In  reference  to  this  statement,  the  defendant 
remarked,  on  signing  the  adjustment,  that,  as  the  captain  was 
killed,  it  was  not  likely  the  ship  was  lost  by  his  cowardice. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  notwithstanding  the  adjustment,  allowed 
the  defendant  at  the  trial  to  go  into  evidence  of  deviation  by 
cruising,  which,  being  proved,  he  had  a  verdict  (/^).  His 
Lordship  on  this  occasion  told  the  jury  that  the  adjustment 
could  not  be  binding  on  the  defendant,  unless  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  "  were  all  blazoned  to  him  as  they 
really  were,"  and  he  desired  them  to  consider  whether  or  not 
at  the  time  of  the  adjustment  his  attention  was  drawn  only  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ship  was  captured,  and  was  not 

(y)  1  Camp.  136. 

{h)  Shepherd  r.  Chewier  (1808),  1  Camp.  274. 

A. VOL.  II.  5  D 
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Burden  of 
proof. 


Sect.  1248.  roused  to  the  previous  deviation,  with  which  he  afterwards 
became  acqutdnted  (i). 

Lord  Campbell,  in  a  very  able  note  to  this  case,  intimates 
that,  even  had  the  previous  deviation  been  brought  fully 
before  the  defendant's  notice,  or,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  "  blazoned  to  him  as  it  really  was,"  the 
adjustment  would  still  not  have  precluded  him  from  availing 
himself  of  the  deviation  as  a  defence  to  the  action :  the  ground 
of  his  opinion  being  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  EUen- 
borough in  Herbert  r.  Champion,  that  the  underwriter,  at  any 
time  before  paying  the  loss,  may  take  advantage  of  whatever 
groimds  of  defence  his  case  offers,  although  he  was  actually 
aware  of  them  when  he  signed  the  adjustment.  Reasoning 
also  from  general  principles  of  law,  he  remarks  that,  although 
an  adjustment  may  primd  facie  import  consideration,  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  the  defendant  should  in  any  case 
be  debarred  from  showing  that  in  fact  it  was  entirely  without 
consideration,  or  how  greater  efficacy  can  be  given  to  it  than 
merely  to  transfer  the  burthen  of  proof  from  the  assured  to 
the  imderwriter  (A:). 

In  a  more  recent  case  on  the  subject  the  following  is  the 
view  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  an  adjustment: — "An 
adjustment  has  not  the  effect  of  determining  absolutely  the 
amount  due,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  intervention  of  a  jury; 
it  is  an  instrument,  or  means,  by  which  a  jury  may  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  amount  adjusted  is  the  real  amount 
of  imliquidated  damages,  for  which  they  are  to  give  their 
verdict.  It  is  only,  a  means  for  enabling  the  jxuy  to  fix  the 
amount  for  which  the  plaintiff  sues  in  the  shape  of  unliqui- 
dated damages,  and  not  an  amount  binding  upon  the  parties 
in  all  events"  (/). 


Effect  of 
adjustment 


1244.  If,  indeed,  the   underwriter,  besides   signing   the 


(i)  Shepherd  v.  Chewter  (1808),  1 
Camp.  275. 

(k)  1  Gamp.  275,  n.  See  also  2 
Selw.N.P.922,13thed.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  to  be  the  law 


in  the  two  subsequent  cases  of  Steel 
V.  Lacy  (1810),  3  Taunt.  286 ;  Eeyner 
V.  HaU  (1813),  4  Taunt.  726. 

(/)   Luckie  r.  Bushby  (1863),  13 
0.  B.  864  ;  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  220. 
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adjustment,  has  actually  paid  the  loss  with  full  knowledge  of  Sect.  1244. 
all  the  circumstances,  though  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  he  is  followed  by 
precluded  from  afterwards  contesting  his  liability.  Thus, 
where  an  imderwriter  who  had  paid  a  total  loss  claimed  to 
recover  it  back  on  the  ground  that  a  material  letter  had  not 
been  disclosed  to  him  before  effecting  the  policy,  but  it 
appeared  at  the  trial  that,  before  signing  the  adjustment  and 
paying  the  loss,  all  the  papers  had  been  laid  before  him,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  letter  in  question :  the  Court  held  that 
the  money  paid  could  not  be  recovered  back,  because  it  had 
been  paid  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  (w). 
So,  where  a  policy  had  been  adjusted  for  a  return  of  premium, 
and  the  sum  due  in  respect  of  such  return  had  been  actually 
paid,  under  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
held  that  the  assured  could  not  again  resort  to  the  under- 
writer on  the  policy  (w).  But  where  such  return  has  been  Mistake  of 
paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact  the  case  is  difEerent ;  thus,  where 
a  policy  on  a  ship  "  warranted  free  of  capture  in  port,"  was 
adjusted  for  a  return  of  premiimi,  and  the  premium  was 
actually  paid  back  on  receipt  of  a  letter  stating  the  capture  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  port  of  discharge,  but  it  afterwards 
turned  out  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  capture  had 
not  taken  place  in  the  port  of  discharge  within  the  meaning 
of  the  warranty:  the  Court  held  that  the  assured  was  not 
precluded  by  the  adjustment  or  repayment  of  the  premium 
from  recovering  on  the  policy,  though  the  underwriter's 
initials  had  been  struck  off  from  the  indorsement,  and  his 
subscription  from  the  face  of  the  policy,  for  this  must  be 

(m)   Bilbie  v.  Lmnley  (1802),   2  Townsend  v.  Crowdy  (1860),  8  0.  B. 

East,  469.    Arnonld  dted  this  case  N.  S.  477  ;  per  Lord  Blackburn  in 

as  deciding  that  money  oonld  not  be  Brownlie  v.  Campbell  (1880),  5  App. 

recovered  back  if  paid  with  **fuU  Gas.  925,  952;  and  other  authorities 

means  of  knowledge "  of  the  circum-  cited   in  the  notes    to    Marriot  v, 

stances.    So  wide  a  proposition,  even  Hampton,    1  Sm.    L.   G.   11th   ed. 

if  the  Gourt  intended  to  lay  it  down,  pp.  437 — 440. 

cannot  now  be  maintained :  see  Kelly  («)  May  p.  Ghristie  (1815),  Holt, 

V.   Solan   (1841),   9  M.  &  W.  54  :  N.  P.  67. 

5d2 
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Effect  of 
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recovery  of 
thing 
influrod. 


Recoverv 
back  of  losses 
improperly 
paid. 


regarded  as  the  case  of  an  instrument  destroyed  by  mis- 
take (o). 

1245.  As  we  have  seen,  if  a  total  loss  have  been  adjusted 
and  actually  paid,  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  thing 
insured  undamaged,  and  only  charged  with  a  trifling  sum  as 
the  expenses  of  its  recovery,  will  not  entitle  the  underwriter 
to  recover  back  the  money  so  paid  ;  for  the  loss  was  total  at 
the  time  of  the  adjustment,  and  the  money  was  paid  under 
no  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  facts  as  they  then 
existed  (p).  In  such  case,  however,  the  underwriter,  even 
without  abandonment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  salvage,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  its  recovery  (q) ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
have  waived  his  right  thereto,  as  by  declining  an  ofEer  to 
abandon  and  inducing  the  assured  to  take  less  than  a  total 
loss,  on  condition  of  his  (the  underwriter)  renouncing  all 
benefit  of  future  salvage  (r). 

If  the  underwriter  have  adjusted  and  paid  a  certain  per- 
centage on  his  subscription,  on  account,  at  a  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  being  one  of  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  were  such  as  to  amount  to  a  constructive  total 
loss,  had  notice  of  abandonment  been  given,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  notice  were  held  to  amount  to  a  partial  loss 
only,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  back  any  part  of  the 
money  so  paid,  because,  ultimately,  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  property  are  restored  to  the  assured,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  increatsed  value,  that  the  amount  so  received,  added 
to  the  money  paid  by  the  underwriter  on  the  adjustment, 
together  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  insurance  («). 

1246.  If,  after  a  loss  has  been  paid,  the  underwriter  dis- 
covers that  there  was  fraud,  or  misrepresentation,  or  conceal- 


(o)  Reyner  v,  HaU  (1813),  4  Taunt. 
726.  ^2  fortiori  this  would  be  so 
where  only  the  initials  were  struck 
off  the  adjustment,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion left  on  the  face  of  the  policy. 
SeciS.  (7. 

{p)  Da  Costa  v.  Firth  (1766),  4 
Burr.  1966.    See  ante,  }  1214. 


{q)  Da  Costa  v.  Firth,  supra, 

(r)  Blaauwpot  v.  Da  Costa  (1758), 

1  Eden,  130 ;  Brooks  v.  M^Donndl 

(1836),  1  Young  &  CoU.  500. 
(»)  Tunno  v,  Edwardfl  (1810),  12 

East,  488 ;  Qoldsmid  r.  Gillies  (1813), 

4  Taunt.  803. 
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ment,  in  the  original  contract,  or  that  there  were  other  oir-  Sect.  1246. 
cumstanoes  attending  the  loss,  which,  if  known  at  the  time 
the  loss  was  claimed,  would  have  justified  his  resisting  the 
demand,  he  may  maintain  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received  against  the  assured,  or  the  broker  who  has  effected 
the  policy,  to  recover  back  the  sum  so  paid.  The  action  in 
such  case  cannot  be  sustained  against  the  broker  if  the  latter 
have  actually  paid  over  the  loss  to  the  assured,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  man  is  not  to  be  a  loser  by  the  mistake  of 
another.  In  such  case  the  action  should  be  brought  against 
the  assured  himself.  If,  however,  the  broker  has  merely 
passed  the  loss  in  account  with  his  principal,  but  not  actually 
paid  it  over  to  him,  this  will  be  no  answer  to  the  action 
brought  by  the  imderwriter  for  its  recovery  (^),  unless  mean- 
while these  parties  have  been  led  by  the  insurer  to  alter  their 
legal  position,  as,  e,g,^  if  there  have  been  subsequently  such 
settlements  in  account  as  are  tantamount  to  payment  {u). 

Payments  made  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  recovered  back  (a?),  nor  can  they  if  mis- 
takenly made  under  compulsion  of  legal  process  (y) ;  unless, 
indeed,  there  have  been  such  fraud  as,  when  afterwards  dis- 
covered, enables  the  insurer  to  vacate  the  judgment  or  set 
aside  the  process  of  the  Court  (s). 

If,  after  payment  of  a  total  loss,  the  salvage  or  the  pro-  Recovery  of 
ceeds  of  its  sale  be  withheld  from  the  underwriter,  he  may  -withheld. 
bring  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  against  the 
assured  {a) ;  and  will  recover  in  such  action  imless  he  have 
done  any  act  at  the  time  of  settling  the  loss  (as  by  paying 
less  than  the  whole  amount  of  insurance  in  full  of  all 
demands),  whereby  he  waives  his  claim  to  salvage  (6). 

(0   Biiller  V.  Harrison  (1777),   2  T.  R.  269  ;    2  Sm.  L.  C.  11th  ed. 

Gowp.  566  ;  and  see  the  principle  of  421 ;  overruling  Moses  v,  Macfarlane 

law  well  developed  in  the  case  of  (1760),  2  Burr.  1006,  and  Livesaj  c;. 

Cox  V.  Prentice  (1816),  3  M.  &  S.  Rider  (1797),  cited  7  T.  R.  269. 

344.  {z)  See  2  MarshaU,  Ins.  741. 

(m)   Holland  v.  Russell  (1861),  1  (a)    Roux    v,   Salvador  (1836),   3 

B.  &  S.  424 ;  4  \Hd,  14.  Bing.  N.  C.  288. 

{x)  Ante,  §  1244.  {b)  Brooks  v.  M'Donnell  (1836),  1 

(y)  Harriot  v.  Hampton  (1797),  7  Y.  &  Coll.  620. 
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RETURN  OF  PREMIUM. 

Retam  of  Premium —  sbct. 

Where  Risk  never  oommenoed    1247—1252 

Where  Ckmtraot  avoided  by  Uleg^ty  or  Fraad 1253—1256 

For  want  of  Interest,  Short  Interest,  Over-Insnranoe  1257—1262 

Under  Express  Stipulation 1263—1267 

Paying  Premium  into  Court  . . . . , 1268 


Return  of 
premium. 


Where  the 
risk  has  not 
been  begun, 
the  premium 
is  returned. 


1247.  Money  received  upon  a  consideratioii  which,  from  any 
cause,  except  the  fraud  of  the  party  paying  it,  happens  wholly 
to  fail,  is,  thereupon,  money  held  to  the  use  of  him  that  paid 
it.  The  premium  in  marine  insurance  is  a  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  assured  to  the  underwriter  in  consideration  of  his 
taking  upon  himself  the  risk  of  a  sea  venture. 

Risk,  therefore,  assumed  by  the  imderwriter  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  premium  paid  by  the  assured  as  the  price  of  that 
risk  on  the  other,  are  "  correlatives,  whose  mutual  operation 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  contract  of  insurance  "  (a). 

Hence,  as  Lord  Mansfield  expresses  it,  "There  are  two 
general  rules  established  applicable  to  this  question :  the  first 
is  that  where  the  risk  has  not  been  begun,  whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  fault,  pleasure,  or  will,  of  the  assured,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  premium  shall  be  returned,  because  a  policy 
of  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity;  the  imderwriter 
receives  a  premium  for  running  the  risk  of  indemnifying  the 
assured,  and,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  if  he  do  not 
in  fact  run  the  risk,  the  consideration  for  which  the  premium 


(a)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  648. 
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was  put  into  his  hands,  fails,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  return  S«ct-  1S47. 
it  "(6). 

Another  rule  is,  that  if  an  entire  risk  has  once  commenced,  Bat  where  an 
there  shall  be  no  apportionment  or  return  of  premium  after-  onoecom- 
wards ;  for  though  the  premium  is  estimated  and  the  risk  ™  q^^^^- 
depends  on  the  nature  and  length  of  the  voyage,  yet,  if  it  able  return  of 

,  _  premium  is  to 

was  commenced,  though  it  be  only  for  twenty-four  hours  or  be  made, 
less,  the  risk  is  run ;  the  contract  is  for  the  entire  risk,  and  no 
part  of  the  consideration  shall  be  returned  ((?). 

In  the  application,  however,  of  these  principles,  much 
nicety  of  discriminaticm  has  been  shown  by  the  English 
Courts,  especially  in  determining  whether,  in  the  particular 
case,  there  has  been  an  inception  of  an  entire  risk  imder  the 
policy,  or  whether  the  risk  insured,  and  consequently  the 
premium,  is  apportionable. 

1247a.  The  provisions  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  with  ProYisions  of 
regard  to  return  of  premium  are  contained  in  sects.  82,  83  Act  as  to 
and  84,  of  which  the  following  is  the  text :—  ^Slim. 

Sect.  82.  Where  the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  Enforcement 
thereof  is,  by  this  Act,  declared  to  be  returnable, —  ^*  return. 

(a)  If  already  paid,  it  may  be  recovered  by  the  assured 

from  the  insurer  (d) ;  and 

(b)  If  unpaid,  it  may  be  retained  by  the  assured  or  his 

agent. 

Sect.  83.  Where  the  policy  contains  a  stipulation  for  Return  by 
the   return   of    the    premimn,   or  a  proportionate  part  agreement, 
thereof,  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  and  that 
event  happens,  the  premium,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  thereupon  returnable  to 
the  assured  {e). 

{b)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Tyrie  v.  §  101.  Neverthelees,  as  is  also  stated 

Fletcher  (1777),  Gowp.  666.  in  that  section,  the  insurer  is  directly 

(c)    Per   Lord    Mansfield,   Cowp.  responsible  to  the  assured  for  sums 

666.  payable  in  respect  of  returnable  pre- 

{d)  In  general  it  is  the  broker,  not  mium.      Return    premiums   are   in 

the  assured,  who  is  responsible  to  practice   included  in  the  asrared's 

the  underwriter  for  the  premium  ;  see  claims  for  losses. 
Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  63  (1),  ant^y  Vol.  L,  {e)  See  infra,  §§  1263—1267. 
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Sect.  1247a. 

Retom  for 
failure  of 
consideration. 


Sect.  84. — (1)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment 
of  the  premium  totally  fails,  and  there  has  been  no  fraud 
or  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  the 
premium  is  thereupon  returnable  to  the  assured. 

(2)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the 
premium  is  apportionable  and  there  is  a  total  failure  of 
any  apportionable  part  of  the  consideration,  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  premium  is,  under  the  like  conditions, 
thereupon  returnable  to  the  assured. 

(3)  In  particular — 

(a)  Where   the   policy  is  void,  or  is  avoided  by  the 

insurer  as  from  the  commencement  of  the  risk, 
the  premium  is  returnable,  provided  that  there 
has  been  no  fraud  or  illegality  on  the  part  of 
the  assured  ;  but  if  the  risk  is  not  apportionable, 
and  has  once  attached,  the  premium  is  not 
returnable : 

(b)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured,  or  part  thereof, 

has  never  been  imperilled,  the  premium,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  is 
returnable : 

Provided  that  where  the  subject-matter  has 
been  insured  **  lost  or  not  lost  "  and  has  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  con- 
eluded,  the  premium  is  not  returnable  unless,  at 
such  time,  the  insurer  knew  of  the  sftfe  arrival : 

(c)  Where    the    assured    has    no    insurable    interest 

throughout  the  currency  of  the  risk,  the  premium 
is  returnable,  provided  that  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  a  policy  effected  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering  (/) : 

(d)  Where  the  assured  has  a  defeasible  interest  which 

is  terminated  during  the  currency  of  the  risk, 
the  premium  is  not  returnable  : 

(e)  Where  the  assured    has    over-insured   under    an 

unvalued  policy,  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
premium  is  returnable : 

(f)  Subject  to  the  foregoing    provisions,    where    the 

assured  has  over-insured  by  double  insurance,  a 


(/)    For  what  are    gaming   and 
wagering  contracts  of  insurance,  see 


Mar.    Ins.    Act,   s.   4,   ante,   §   313 
ei  acq. 
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proportionate  part  of  the  several  premiums  is  Sect.  1247a. 
returnable : 

Provided  that,  if  the  policies  are  effected  at 
different  times,  and  any  earlier  policy  has  at 
any  time  borne  the  entire  risk,  or  if  a  claim  has 
been  paid  on  the  policy  in  respect  of  the  full 
sum  insured  thereby,  no  premium  is  returnable 
in  respect  of  that  policy,  and  when  the  double 
insurance  is  effected  knowingly  by  the  assured 
no  premium  is  returnable. 

1248.  As  is  implied  in  sect.  84  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Return  of 
Act,  where  the  risk  has  never  had  an  inception,  whatever  ^^''^^ 
tnay  have  been  the  cause,  even  the  neglect  or  fault  of  the  ^^  >iever 
assured  himself,  provided  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  ille- 
gality on  his  part  or  that  of  his  agents,  the  premium  shall  be 
returned  (g).     The   general  law  maritime  agrees  with   our 
own  on  this  point,  and  is  based  on  the  same  principles  (h). 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  risk  has  terminated  before  Terminatiou 
the  making  of  the  policy,  is  no  ground  for  return  of  premium,  ^'  ??^  before 
as  the  proviso  to  sect.  84,8ub-s.  (3)  (b)  shows,  even  though,  accord-  policy  is  no 
ing  to  the  state  of  facts  subsequently  proved  to  have  been  in  return, 
existence,  there  have  been  since  the  making  of  the  policy  no 
actual  exposure  of  the  interest  assured  to  the  perils  insured 
against.     An  underwriter  who  had  insured  a  cargo  by  the 
"Alata,"  lost  or  not  lost,  from  Philadelphia  to  Rochfort, 
thinking   the   vessel   was   overdue,   reinsured   on   the  23rd 
December  with  the  plaintiff,  neither  of  them  knowing  at  the 
time  of  this  policy  being  effected  that  the  ship  had  safely 
arrived  on  14th  November  previous,  aud  without  damage  to 
her  cargo.     Assuming  that  the  policy  had  never  attached,  the 
defendant  refused  to  pay  the  premium.    The  Court,  however, 
held  that  it  had  attached,  because  the  risk  properly  described 

(^)  For  an  exception  to  this  prin-  C.  A. 

ciple  resulting  from  the  rules  of  a  (A)  See  2  Emerigon,  c.  xvi.  s.  I, 

mutual    insurance    association,    see  p.  186  ;  4  Boulaj-Faty,  6  ;  1  Parsons, 

North  Eastern  100a  S.S.  Ins.  Assn.  505—617  ;  and,  for  the  French  law, 

r.  Red  **  S  "  Steamship  Co.  (1905-6),  Code  de  Com.  art.  319. 
10  Com.  Cas.  245  ;  12  Com.  Cas.  26, 
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Sect.  1248.  in  the  policy  had  oommenoecl,  and  although  it  had  alao 
terminated,  that  was  not  a  fact  at  all  relevant  to  the  question. 
For,  as  Bramwell,  L.  J.,  pointed  out,  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  for  the  defendant  lay  in  this,  that  risk  was  assumed 
to  mean  chance  of  loss  during  the  voyage,  whereas  in  relation 
to  the  question  argued,  that  term  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  voyage  commenced  with  necessary  conditions  to  make  the 
underwriters  liahle  {i). 


Apportionable 
return  of 
premitun. 


SteveDSon  v. 
Snow. 


Lord  Mans- 
field's ex- 
planation of 
thin  case. 


1249.  In  the  following  cases,  the  inquiry  has  heen  whether 
the  policy  did  or  did  not  comprise  several  distinct  risks,  and 
the  ohject  has  been  to  apportion  the  return  of  premium,  with 
reference  to  such  of  those  risks  as  may  not  have  been  com- 
menced, in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  in  sect.  84  (2) 
of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act. 

In  the  first  reported  case  of  the  kind,  a  ship  was  insured, 
"  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  London  to  Halifax,  warranted 
to  depart  with  convoy  from  Portsmouth,  for  the  voyage." 
Before  the  ship  reached  Portsmouth,  the  convoy  was  gone. 
Notice  of  this  was  immediately  given  to  the  imderwriters, 
who  were  requested  either  to  make  the  long  insurance,  or  to 
return  part  of  the  premium.  On  their  refusal  the  action  was 
brought,  to  recover  back  a  proportionable  part  of  the  premium 
for  the  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax.  The  jury  at 
the  trial  having  found  that  it  was  usual  for  the  underwriters 
in  such  cases  to  return  part  of  the  premium  (/:),  though  the 
quantum  was  uncertain,  Loid  Mansfield  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  the  assured  W8W  entitled  to  a  rateable 
return  of  premium  as  claimed  (/). 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  referring  to  this  case  on  two  subse- 
quent occasions,  said  the  decision  depended  on  this,  "  that 


(t)  Bradford  v.  SyTnondflon  (1881), 
7  Q.  B.  D.  469 ;  Natusch  r.  Hende- 
werk  (1871),  ibid.  460,  in  notis.  So 
2  PhiUips,  Ins.  8.  1826. 

(At)  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  cx- 
preHsly  said,  *  *  I  do  not  go  upon  the 


usage"  (p.  1240).  Bat  in  the  later 
cases,  which  are  here  referred  to,  he 
appears  to  have  attached  more  im- 
portance to  this  point. 

(/)    Stevenson  v.  Snow  (1761),   3 
Burr.  1237  ;  1  W.  BL  318. 
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there  was  a  oontmgenoy  specified  in  the  policy,  upon  the  Sect.  1249. 
not  happening  of  which  the  insurance  would  cease "  (m) ; 
"  the  intention  of  the  parties,"  he  said,  "  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  spoke  manifestly  two 
insurances,  and  a  division  between  them.  The  first  object  of 
the  insurance  was  from  London  to  Halifax ;  but  if  the  ship 
did  not  depart  from  Portsmouth  with  the  convoy  specified, 
then  there  was  to  be  no  contract  from  Portsmouth  to  Halifax. 
The  parties  then  have  said,  *We  make  a  contract  from 
London  to  Halifax;  but  on  a  certain  contingency  it  shall 
only  be  a  contract  from  London  to  Portsmouth.'  That  con- 
tingency not  happening,  reduced  it,  in  fact,  to  a  contract  from 
London  to  Portsmouth  only.  The  whole  argument  turned  on 
that  distinction,  and  all  the  Judges,  in  delivering  their 
opinions,  lay  the  stress  upon  the  contract  comprising  two 
distinct  conditions,  and  considering  the  voyage  as  being,  in 
fact,  two  voyages"  (w).  His  Lordship  also  said,  that, 
although  the  alleged  usage  was  rejected  by  the  Court,  owing 
to  the  imcertainty  as  to  the  amount,  yet  it  was  considered  to 
show  the  gener«J  sense  of  merchants,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
some  return  being  made  (o). 

In  the  next  case  of  the  same  kind  a  ship  insured  "  at  and  Meyer  r. 
from  Jamaica  to  Liverpool,  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  the  ^®^®®^' 
first  of  August,"  did  not  sail  till  the  1st  of  September,  so  that, 
by  this  breach  of  warranty,  the  policy  became  invalid.  The 
assured,  however,  contended  that  the  risk  was  divisible,  and 
had  attached  upon  the  ship  while  she  lay  in  port  at  Jamaica 
before  the  1st  of  August ;  he,  however,  gave  no  proof  of  an 
usage  of  trade  to  consider  such  risks  divisible,  or  to  make  a 
rateable  return  of  premium  for  the  risk  at  the  island.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Court  held  there  could  be  no  appor- 
tionment, -and  BuUer,  J.,  said,  "  In  all  insurances  from 
Jamaica,  the  policy  runs  *  at  and  from,'  and  though  in  many 
instances  the  voyage  has  not  been  commenced,  yet  there  never 

(m)    In   Bermon   v.  Woodbridge  (n)  In  Tyrie  v,  Fletcher  (1777),  2 

(1781),  2  Dougl.  789.  Cowp.  669. 

(o)  Ibid. 
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Sect.  1249.  was  an  idea  of  any  part  of  the  premium  being  returned ;  and 
no  usage  to  do  so  has  been  found  by  the  jury  "  (j»). 

1260.  In  a  subsequent  case  Buller,  J.,  rests  this  decision 
solely  on  the  ground  that  no  usage  was  found  (^),  and  it  is 
plain  that  on  no  other  basis  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  two 
following  cfiises : — 

Gale  V,  A  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  any  port  or  ports  in  Jamaica 

to  London,  following  and  commencing  from  her  first  arrival 
there,  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy  for  the  voyage  from  the 
place  of  rendezvous,"  did  not  sail  with  convoy  from  the 
rendezvous,  so  that  the  warranty  wets  broken,  and  the  under- 
writers were  off  the  risk,  at  all  events  from  the  time  of  sailing. 
But  some  evidence  being  given  of  an  usage  in  such  cases  to 
apportion  the  premium,  the  jury  thought  that  one  half  per 
cent,  for  the  risk  in  port  at  Jamaica  should  be  retained,  and 
the  residue  for  the  risk  from  Jamaica  to  London  returned. 
Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion,  remarking,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  contingency  in  the  voyage,  the  risk  may 
be  divided,  and  that  the  reason  why,  in  such  cases,  there  are 
not  two  policies,  is  that  the  risk  "  at "  is  capable  of  exact  com- 
putation (r). 

Long  v.  Allen.  In  the  next  case,  goods  were  insured  "at  and  from  Jamaica 
to  London,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy  for  the  voyage, 
and  to  sail  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,  &c. "  ;  the  ship 
sailed  before  the  1st,  but  without  convoy  ;  the  assured  brought 
his  action  for  a  proportionable  return  of  premium  in  respect 
of  the  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  London.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  also  found  specially  "  that  it  was  the  con- 
stant and  invariable  usage  in  insurances  at  and  from  Jamaica 
to  London,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  or  to  sail  on  or 
before  a  certain  day,  to  return  the  premium,  deducting  half 

{p)   Meyer  v,  Gregson  (1784),  3  **  In  Meyer  v.  Gregson  no  usage  was 

Dougl.  402  ;   2  Park,  Ins.  796  ;   2  found.'* 
MarBhall,  Ins.  666.  (r)  Gale  v.  MaoheU(l785),  2  Mar- 

{q)   In  Long  V.  Allen  (1786),   4  shaU,  Ins.  667  ;  2  Park,  Ins.  797. 
Dougl.  278;  2  Marshall,  Ins.  669. 
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per  cent.,  if  the  ship  sailed  without  convoy  or  after  the  day   Sect.  1250. 
prescribed." 

The  Court  determined  that  the  assured  was  entitled  to 
recover  according  to  the  usage  proved  ;  and  with  reference  to 
distinct  risks  insured  by  one  policy,  Lord  Mansfield  said, 
"My  opinion  has  been  to  divide  the  risks.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  apportionments,  and, 
therefore,  the  Court  has  always  leaned  against  them.  But 
where  an  express  usage  is  found  by  the  jury,  the  difficulty  is 
cured*'  («). 

1251.  If,  however,  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  policy  Where,  how- 
the  risk  be  entire  and  indivisible  ;  then,  if  it  has  once  com-,  ig  entire  under 
menoed — if,  for  instance,  the  ship  once  get  under  weigh  and  ^^  hasTnce 
sail  on  the  voyage  insured — the  premium  is  acquired,  though  commenced, 
she  may  return  the  next  instant  and  wholly  abandon  the  premium  can 

/  .v  take  place,  no 

voyage  (0.  matter  how 

So  where  the  insurance  is  '*  at  and  from,"  and  the  risk  short  a  time 

'  ^  the  risk  may 

under  the  policy  entire,  there  can  be  no  return  of  premium,  liave  lasted. 
though  the  ship  may  be  lost  while  at  the  port  waiting  to  take  ^j^^^*^^^® 
in  a  cargo  (w).  from." 

A  ship  insured  **  at  and  from  "  a  port  sailed  on  her  voyage  ^*^^*'*  , 
and  was  lost.     It  appeeired  that  though  she  was  not  sea-  ship  may  sail 
worthy  for  the  voyage  when  she  sailed,  she  was  yet  suffi-  .  ^' 

ciently  seaworthy  for  lying  "  at "  the  port.     The  Court  held,  Woodman. 
that  as  the  insurance  was   "  at  and  from,"    the   risk   had 
commenced,  and  being  entire,  there  could  be  no  return  of 
premium  {x). 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  is  a  familiar  rule  that,  as  de-  No  return  of 
viation  does  not  avoid  the  policy  ab  initio,  but  only  discharges  J!|[^^or '" 
the  underwriter  from  the  time  the  ship  leaves  the  course  of  deviation. 

(«)  Lonjf  V.  Allen  (1785),  4  Dougl.  {i)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  669,  and  the 

276 ;  2  Park,  Ins.  797 ;  2  Marshall,  authorities  there  cited  ;    and  see  2 

Ins.  668.     BulJer,  J.,  also  entirely  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1820. 

rests  the  case  on  the  ground  of  usage.  {ft)  Moses  v.  Pratt  (1814),  4  Camp. 

See  also  S,  P.,  Rothwell  v.  Cooke  296. 

(1797),  1  B.  &  P.  172  ;  and  2  MarshaU,  {x)  Annen  v.  Woodman  (1810),  3 

Ins.  666,  n.  (a).  Taunt.  299. 
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When  the  risk 
is  to  be 
regarded  as 
entire. 


One  entire 
premium. 


Or  agrees 
sum. 


Sect.  1251.  the  voyage,  the  assured  is  not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium 
in  cases  of  deviation  (y). 

The  only  diflSoulty,  then,  is  in  ascertaining  when  the  risk 
shall  be  regarded  as  entire  and  indivisible  ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  an  important  test  is  its  being  insured  for  one  entire 
premium. 

Where  the  policy  is  on  time,  and  the  insurance  for  a 
specified  term  at  one  entire  premium,  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
in  such  cases,  if  the  risk  have  once  commenced,  though  an 
event  may  happen  immediately  afterwards  which  determines 
the  contract,  there  shall  be  no  return  of  premium  (s).  And 
if  a  gross  sum  be  given  as  premium  it  makes  no  difference 
that  it  is  expressed  in  the  policy  to  be  at  so  much  per  cent, 
per  month ;  for  this  shall  be  deemed  only  a  mode  of  comput- 
ing the  gross  sum,  and  does  not  make  the  contract  a  monthly 
insurance  (a). 

A  ship  was  insured  **  at  and  from  Honfleur  to  the  Coast  of 
Angola ;  during  her  stay  and  trade  there,  and  at  and  from 
thence  to  her  port  or  ports  of  discharge  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
at  and  from  St.  Domingo  back  again  in  Honfleur,"  at  a 
premium  of  eleven  per  cent.  The  ship  in  sailing  from 
Angola  to  St.  Domingo  was  guilty  of  a  deviation,  which 
discharged  the  underwriters  from  that  time,  and  was  lost  on 
her  passage  home  from  St.  Domingo  to  Honfleur.  Lord 
Mansfield  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  considering  that 
in  this  case  the  premium  was  estimated  at  one  entire  sum  for 
the  whole ;  and  also  (which  his  Lordship  thought  extremely 
material  as  distinguishing  the  case  from  Stevenson  r.  Snow, 
&c.)  that  there  was  nowhere  any  contingency  at  any  period, 
out  or  home,  mentioned  in  the  policy,  which,  happening  or 
not,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurance — held  that  the  whole 
was  one  entire  risk,  and,  therefore,  that,  as  it  had  once  begun, 
the  whole  premium  was  due  (b). 

(y)  Hoggr.  Homer  (1797),  2  Park,  (a)  Lorraine  v.  Thomlin8on( 1 781), 

Ins.   782  ;   Tait  r.  Levi  (1811),  14  2  Dougl.  585;  2  MarshaU,  Ins.  675. 

East,  481.  (b)  Bermon  v.  Woodbridge  (1781), 

{z)  Tyrie  v.  Fletcher  (1777),  Cowp.  2  Dougl.  781. 
666. 


Roond  Yoyage 
at  an  entire 
premium. 

Bermon  r. 
Woodbri^ere. 
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1252.  Tlie  general  result  of  all  the  above  cases  seems  to  be,  Sect.  1858. 
that  where  no  usage  is  proved  to  the  contrary,  an  entire  pre-  Law  in  the 
mium  cannot  be  divided  and  apportioned  unless  the  risks  are 

divided  in  the  poKoy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the 
parties  had  distinct  risks  in  contemplation ;  and  the  law  as  to 
this  point  seems  to  be  the  same  in  the  United  States  (c). 

In  France  the  law,  as  fixed  by  the  356th  Article  of  the  In  FraDoe. 
Code  de  Commerce,  is  that  on  an  insurance  on  goods  for  the 
round  voyage,  out  and  home,  if  no  homeward  cargo  is  in  fact 
loaded  on  board,  the  underwriter  shall  only  retain  two-thirds 
of  the  premium,  unless  there  be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary. 
Boulay-Paty,  admitting  the  law  to  be  as  thus  fixed  by  the 
Code,  yet  contends,  and  apparently  with  very  good  reason, 
that  such  a  provision  in  cases  where  the  outward  and  home- 
ward passages  together  make  one  entire  risk  insured  at  one 
entire  premium,  is  opposed  to  sound  principle,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  an  anomalous  exception  to  the  general  rules  of 
Maritime  Law  on  this  subject  (rf). 

1253.  It  is  implied   in  sect.  84,  sub-sects.  1  and  3  (a).  Return  of 

premiuzn  in 

of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  that  even  though  there  be  a  oases  of 

total  failure  of  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  premium,  frjJSdTand' 

there  is  no  return  of  premium  when  there  has  been  illegality  ^^^J 
*  ^  ^       *^   policies. 

or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his  agents.  So  also, 
as  is  stated  in  sub-sect.  3  (c),  the  premium  is  not  returnable 
where  the  assured  has  had  no  insurable  interest  throughout 
the  currency  of  the  risk  and  the  policy  was  effected  by  way 
of  gaming  and  wagering  (e). 

(<?)  Donath  v.  Ins.  CJo.  of  North  sect.  4,  sub-s.  (2)  (b)  only  has  some  in- 

America,  4  DaU.  463,  cited  2  Phillips,  terest,  so  as  to  exclude  the  introduc- 

Ins.  s.  1S34,  and  see  the  other  oases  torj  words  of  sub- sect.  3  (c),  quare 

cited  there.  whether  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 

(rf)    4   Boulay-Paty,   Droit   Mar.  section  will  not  nevertheless  apply, 

97 — 100.  so  as  to  defeat  a  claim  for  return  of 

{e)  Aftte,   §    12i7a.    For  what  is  an  apportionable  part  of  the  pre- 

s  policy  effected  by  way  of  gaming  mium  under  sub-sect.  2,  by  reason 

and  wagering,  see  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  of  the  words  **  under  the  like  oon- 

8. 4,  an^tf,  ^  313.     If  the  assured  who  ditions*'  in  the  latter  sub-sectioa, 

has    effected    a    policy  void    under  and  in  apite  of  there  being  a  total 
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[part  hi. 


Sect.  1263. 


Where  the 
risk  is  illegal, 
the  assured 
shall  not 
recover  hack 
the  premium. 


Wager 
policies. 
Lo 
Boi 


iwry  f . 
>nrdiea. 


Before  the  Act  came  into  force,  where  the  risk  had  never 
commenced,  the  premium  could  be  recovered  back  as  money 
advanced  without  any  consideration ;  but  if  it  had  been 
advanced  on  a  consideration  which  failed  because  the  contract 
was  illegal — for  example,  a  wager  policy  (/*),  or  a  policy  to 
cover  illicit  or  prohibited  trading,  and  if  the  contract  had 
been  executed — then  another  principle  came  into  play,  and 
the  case  fell  within  the  rule  iti  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio 
possidentis.  The  assured,  therefore,  unless  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  of  the  illegality  (for  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse),  was  not  entitled  to  any  return  of  premium,  unless 
indeed  he  preferred  his  claim  while  the  contract  was  still 
executory. 

In  one  of  the  first  oases  in  which  the  question  arose,  the 
policy  was  effected  on  the  amount  of  a  bond  given  by  an 
East  India  captain  to  secure  his  private  adventure,  valued  at 
26,000/.  "without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  bond, 
free  of  average  and  without  benefit  of  salvage  " ;  after  the 
captain  had  arrived  safe  with  his  adventure,  the  assured  claimed 
a  return  of  the  premium,  on  the  ground  that,  this  being  a 
wager  policy,  the  contract  was  void.  Lord  Mansfield,  at  the 
trial,  being  of  this  opinion,  held  that  as  both  parties  were  in 
pari  delicto  the  rule  of  potior  est  conditio  possidentis  applied, 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover  the  premium,  and  on 
motion  for  a  new  trial  the  Court  took  the  same  view  (g). 


Distinction 
hetween  con- 
tracts exe- 
cuted and 
executory. 


1254.  The  distinction  above  referred  to  between  contracts  exe- 
cuted and  contracts  executory  appears  to  have  been  suggested 


failure  of  an  apportionahle  part  of 
the  consideration.  In  the  case  of 
policies  which  are  invalid  under  the 
Gaming  Act,  1845,  the  Gaming  Act, 
1892,  will  prevent  the  assured  from 
claiming  a  return  of  premium. 

(/)  "Wager  policies  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37,  and 
were  held  to  be  illegfal  under  that 
statute:  Allkins  v,  Jupe  (1877),  2 
C.  P.  D.  375.    This  statute  is,  how- 


ever, repealed  by  sect.  92  of  the  Mar. 
Ins.  Act,  sect.  4  of  which  declares 
that  insurances  "  by  way  of  gaming 
and  wagering"  are  void,  but  does 
not  make  them  illegal.  As  to  the 
non- return  of  the  premium  on  siioh 
policies,  see  tupra. 

{ff)  Lowry  v.  Bourdieu  (1780),  2 
Dougl.  468.  Accord.  Allkins  r.  Jope 
(1877),  2  0.  P.  D.  375. 
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for  the  first  time  in  this  case  by  BuUer,  J.,  who  said :  "  There  is   Sect.  1254. 

a  sound  distinction  between  contracts  executed  and  executory; 

and  if  an  action  is  brought  to  rescind  a  contract,  you  must  do  it 

while  the  contract  still  remains  executory,  and  then  it  can  only 

be  done  on  the  terms  of  restoring  the  other  party  to  his  original 

situation.     If  the  plaintiffs  in  the  present  case  had  brought 

their    action    before    the    risk  was    over    and    the   voyage 

finished  (A),  they  might  have  had  a  ground  for  their  demand; 

but  they  waited  till  the  risk  (such  as  it  was,  not  indeed 

founded  in  law,  but  resting  in  the  honour  of  the  defendant) 

had  been  completely  run  ''  (i). 

This  distinction  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  contracts  of 
marine  insurance,  but  is  part  of  the  general  law  of  contracts, 
and  it  is  now  well  established,  after  much  expression  of  regret 
by  learned  judges,  that,  so  long  as  a  contract  remains  execu- 
tory, any  money  paid  under  it  may  be  recovered  back(/'). 
But  as  regards  contracts  of  marine  insurance,  it  seems  to  have  Proviso, 
been  a  condition  to  the  right  of  action  for  this  end  that 
before  writ  issued  the  assured  should  by  formal  notice  to  the 
underwriter  have  renounced  his  contract.  When,  therefore, 
a  policy  was  effected  on  goods  by  the  "  Audaz  "  (a  Spanish 
ship),  or  any  other  ship  or  ships,  with  the  intention  of  covering 
an  illegal  shipment  of  cotton  for  Liverpool  from  New  Orleans, 
a  port  of  the  United  States,  then  at  war  with  this  country — 
but  no  shipment  was  ever  made,  or  other  thing  happened 

(A)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  con-  v.  Ekless  (I860),  5  H.  &  N.  925  ;  29 

tract  would  not  be  considered  to  be  L.   J.  Ex.   438 ;  Taylor  r.   Bowers 

executed  within  the  meaning  of  the  (1876),  1  Q.  B.  D.  291 ;  Herman  r. 

rule  as  soon  as  the  risk  commences.  Jeuchner  (1885),  15  Q.  B.  D.  561 ; 

Mr.  Maclachlan  appears  to  have  been  Barclay  v.    Pearson,   [1893]    2   Ch. 

of   this   view  (Amould,   Mar.   Ins.  154 ;     Hermaun    r.     Charlesworth, 

6th  ed.  p.  1105);  and  cf.  Herman  t?.  [1905]  2  K.  B.  123,  C.  A.     It  was 

Jeuchner  (1885),   15  Q.  B.  D.  561,  doubted  by  Fry,  L.  J.,  in  delivering 

and  Kearley  r.  Thomson  (1890),  24  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 

Q.  B.  D.  742.  in  Kearley  v.  Thomson   (1890),   24 

(t)  Lowry  v.   Bourdieu   (1780),  2  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  746,  but  the  learned 

Dougl.  468.  Judge  appears  to  have  been  in  error 

{k)  See    Tappenden    v.     Randall  in  stating  that  the  principle  is  not  to 

(1801),  2   B.   &   P.  467;  Aubert  v.  be  found  in  any  case  earlier  than 

Wal«h  (1810),  3  Taunt.  277 ;  Bone  Taylor  v.  Bowers. 

A. — VOL.  II.  5  E 
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Sect.  1254.  within  the  scope  of  the  policy,  to  make  the  risk  attach,  and 
the  assured  brought  an  action  to  recover  back  the  premium 
on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  contract — the  Court 
held  that  he  could  not  recover,  because  he  had  not  renounced 
the  contract  by  notice  to  the  underwriter  before  action 
brought  (/). 


If  the  risk  has 
oommenoed, 
no  return  of 
premium  in 
respect  of 
illegal 
contract. 


Except  where 
there  has  been 
ignorance  of 
fact. 


1255.  Where  the  risk  has  commenced  and  the  event  taken 
place,  the  application  of  the  general  principle  that  the  ille- 
gality is  a  bar  to  a  claim  for  return  of  premium  has  never 
been  doubted. 

Thus,  where  the  risk  had  commenced  and  a  loss  by  capture 
taken  pl6U)e  under  a  policy  void  as  being  a  re-insurance 
within  the  19  Geo.  2,  c.  37,  s.  4,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
decided  that  there  could  be  no  return  of  premium  {m).  So, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  policy  had  been  effected  in  this 
country  to  cover  a  trading  with  Holland,  then  in  a  state  of 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  return  of  premium  was  claimed 
after  the  risk  had  been  run  and  a  loss  by  capture  taken  place, 
the  same  Court  held  on  the  same  principle  that  no  return 
could  be  made  (n).  On  the  same  ground  it  was  held  that  no 
return  could  be  claimed  in  respect  of  a  policy  intended  to 
cover  a  trade  carried  on  in  contravention  of  our  navigation 
laws,  when  they  existed ;  and  this,  though  the  assured  be  a 
foreigner,  for  that  fact  will  not  excuse  his  ignorance  of  the 
trade  laws  of  the  country  with  which  he  effects  insurances 
and  engages  in  commerce  (o).  It  is  otherwise,  however,  where 
the  policy  is  effected  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  Thus,  where 
the  agent  of  a  foreigner  effected  an  insurance  in  this  country 
after  hostilities  had  been  actually  declared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  foreign  government  of  which  the  assured  was 
a  subject,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  that  circumstance 


(/)  Palyart  r.  Leckie  (1817),  6 
M.  &  S.  290. 

(m)  Andree  v.  Fletcher  (1789),  3 
T.  R.  266;  Howard  r.  Refuge 
Friendly  Society  (1886),  5l  L.  T. 
644, 


(w)  Vandyck  r.  Hewitt  (1800),  1 
East,  96. 

(o)  Mnrck  V.  Abel  (1803),  3  B.  &  P. 
35 ;  S.  P.  Lubbock  v,  Potte  (1806),  7 
East,  449, 
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on  the  part  of  the  agent,  or  any  possibility  of  knowing  it  at  Sect.  1255. 
the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  the  Court  held  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  premium  should  be  recovered  back, 
for  the  plaintiffs  had  paid  for  an  insurance  from  which, 
without  any  fault  imputable  to  themselves,  they  could  never 
derive  any  benefit  (p). 

So  where  a  licence  necessary  to  legalize  the  voyage  was — 
without  the  fault  or  knowledge  of  the  assured,  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  and  expectation  which  they  might  reasonably 
entertain — not  procured  till  after  the  ship  had  sailed;  this 
was  held  to  fall  within  the  same  principle  as  the  case  last 
cited,  and  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  a  return  of  premium  (q). 

Where,  however,  the  want  of  the  licence  at  the  time  of 
sailing  was  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  it 
was  held  that  he  could  claim  no  return  of  premium,  though 
the  licence  was  procured  as  soon  as  possible  after'  the  ship 
sailed  (r). 

Tet  illegality  of  contract  is  no  defence,  except  for  a  prin-  Illegality  no 
cipal ;  a  mere  agent  cannot  stop  the  money  and  set  up  this  as  ^n  agwit^'^ 
a  bar  to  the  action.    When,  therefore,  a  loss,  notwithstanding  *^^**gj** 
the  illegality  of  the  transaction,  was  paid  by  the  underwriter 
to  the  broker  of  the  assured,  this  defence  failed  the  broker  in 
an  action  by  his  principal  to  recover  the  money  («).     The 
position  appears  to  be  the  same  with  respect  to  policies  which 
are  void  as  being  gaming  or  wagering  contracts  within  the 
Gaming  Act,  1845.    The  provisions  of  the  Gaming  Act,  1892, 
do  not  seem  to  prevent  the  principal  from  recovering  from  his 
agent  moneys  which  the  latter  has  received  on  his  account  (t). 

As  regards  the  non- return  of  the  premium  when  the  policy  Does  the 
is  void  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  adventure,  no  distinguish 

{p)  Oom  r.  Bruce  (1810),  12  East,  («)  Tenant  v.  Elliot  (1797),  1  B.  & 

226.  P.  3  ;  Fanner  v.  Russell  (1798),  ibid. 

(q)  Henry  v,  Staniforth  (1816),  4  296;  Bousfield  v.  WUson  (1846),  16 

Camp.  270 ;  8.  C,  aa  Hentig  t\  Stani-  L.  J.  Ex.  44. 

forth   (1816),  5  M.   &  S.   122.     See  {t)  De  Mattos  r.  Benjamin  (1894). 

also  Siffken  v.  Allnutt  (1813),  1  M.  &  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  248 ;  Burge  v.  Ashley, 

S.  39.  [1900]  1  Q.  B  744,  approving  0*Sul- 

(r)  Oowie  v.  Barber  (1816).  4  M.  &  livan  v.  Thomas,  [1895]  1  Q.  B.  698. 
S.  16. 

5e2 
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stinction  is  made  in  terms  in  sect.  84  of  the  Marine  Inrar- 
ce  Act  (n)  between  executed  contracts  and  contracts  which 
B  wholly  executory.  Whether  the  distinction  which,  as  we 
ve  said,  is  part  of  the  general  law  of  contracts,  has  been 
olished  by  the  Act,  so  far  as  contracts  of  marine  insurance 
3  concerned,  or  whether  the  words  '*  there  has  been  no 
3gality  "  mean  "  there  has  been  no  inception  of  the  illegal 
venture,"  seems  to  be  uncertain. 

1256.  It  never  has  been  doubted,  and  indeed  on  principle 
abundantly  clear,  that  the  premium  must  be  returned 
enever  the  policy  is  rendered  void  by  the  fraud  of  the 
derwriter.  As,  if  an  insurance  be  made  on  a  certain 
jrage  "lost  or  not  lost,"  when  the  underwriter,  at  the  time 
subscribes  the  policy,  privately  knows  that  the  ship  has 
ived  safe,  he  will  be  bound  to  restore  the  premium  (x), 
if  the  contract  be  void  by  the  positive  misrepresentation 
the  underwriter,  the  assured  may  recover  back  the  pre- 
im  (//) ;  though  a  mere  statement  of  the  underwriter's 
ief  or  expectation  would  not  entitle  him  to  do  so  (z). 
There  is  no  specific  statement  in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act 
t  if  the  assured  avoids  the  contract  on  account  of  the 
lerwriter's  fraud  the  premium  is  recoverable,  though  the 
3  of  a  policy  effected  at  a  time  when  the  underwriter 
►ws  that  the  ship  has  arrived  safely  is  specially  provided 
in  sect.  84  (3)  (b)  (a).  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  when 
assured  has  avoided  the  policy  there  is  a  total  failure  of 
sideration,  and  that  both  under  sect.  84  (1)  of  the  Act 
1  by  the  common  law  the  assured  can  claim  a  return  of 
premium,  apart  from  any  question  of  fraud. 
Tor  some  time  it  was  a  subject  of  very  fluctuating  decision 


)  Ante,  }  1247a.  [1908]  1  K.  B.  645,  C.  A. 

I   Lord  Mansfield  in   Carter   r.  (z)    Fawson     r.     "Watson    (1778), 

im  (1766).  3  Burr.  1909.  2  Cowp.   787  ;    Barber  v,  Fletcher, 

I    Duffell    r.    Wilson   (1808),    1  1  Dougl.  292. 

p.   401  ;    Kettlewell  v.   Refuge  {a)  Ante,  }  1247a. 
Co.,   [1907]    2    K.    B.    242  ; 
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in   our  English   Courts,  whether  the   assured  was   or  was  Sect.  1856., 
not  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  where  the  contract  was  fraud  Im  on 
rendered  void  ab  initio  by  his  own   fraud  (6).     The   point,  the  assured, 
however,  agreeably  to    truer   notions  of  justice   and    good 
policy,  was  at  last  clearly  established  in  our  English  jurispru- 
dence that  wherever  the  contract  is  avoided  by  actual  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  assured,  whether  committed  by  himself  or 
his  agent,  there  shall  be  no  return  of  premium  (c)  ;  and  the 
principle,  as  we  have  seen,  is  impliedly  recognized  in  sect.  84 
of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act  {d). 

There  must,  however,  be  actual  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Aiuer,  in  case 
assured  or  his  agents  thus  to  preclude  him  from  recovering  repre8entation 
back  the  premium ;  a  mere  misrepresentation  made  without  without  fraud, 
actual  fraud  (t.^.,  wilful  intention  to  deceive)  does  not  dis- 
entitle the  assured  to  a  return  of  premium.     "  Where  there 
is  fraud,"  says  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  "there  is  no  return  of  premium, 
but  upon  a  mere  misrepresentation  without  fraud,  where  the 
risk  never  attached,  there  must  be  a  return  of  premiimi "  {e). 

In  the  same  way,  wh.ere  the  contract  is  avoided,  ah  initioy  Premium 
by  the  fault  of  the  assured  (under  such  circumstances  as  not  where  policy 
to  imply  actual  fraud)  in  failing  to  comply  with  any  warranty,  ^°„^J;o  ^y^ 
either  express  or  implied,  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  a  ^J®  ^**^"^^  ^f . 

*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  the  assured  in 

return  of  premium.     Thus,  if  the  Qhip  do  not  sail  on  the  not  compij- 

iflg  with  war- 
ranties, &c. 

(b)  See  the  cases  of  Whittingham  In  Waters  v.  Allen  (1843),  5  Hill, 

V.    Thornburgh   (1690),    2  Vernon,  N.  Y.  421,  the  voyage  was  divided 

206;  Da  Ckwta  v.  Soanderet  (1723),  by  the  policy  into  two  diMtinct  risks, 

2  P.  Will.   170  ;  Wilson  v.  Ducket  to  each  of  which  a  separate  premium 

(1762),  3  Burr.  1361.    The  two  first  was  affixed.      Soon  after  the  oom- 

at  Chancery,  and  the  last  at  Common  mencement  of  the  earlier  risk  the 

Law  before  Lord  Mansfield,  are  in  vessel  was  fraudulently  scuttled  by 

favour  of  allowing  the  return  even  in  the  assuied,  so  that  the  later  risks 

cases  of  gross  fraud.  were  never  incurred.     It  was  held 

(e)  Tyler  r.  Home  (1785),  2  Mar-  that,  notwithstanding  such  fraud, 
shall,  Ins.  661 ;  Chapman  v.  Eraser  the  premium  for  the  latter  might  be 
(1793),  ibid.  In  Tyler  v.  Home  the  recovered  back, 
fraud  was  very  gross,  for  the  assured  {d)  Ante^  ^  1247a. 
had  instructed  his  broker  to  eflfect  (e)  Feise  v,  Parkinson  (1812),  4 
the  policy  after  receiving  private  in-  Taunt.  639  ;  ace.  Anderson  v.  Thorn- 
formation  of  the  loss  of  the  ship.  ton  (1853),  8  Exch.  425  ;  Rivaz  i;. 
The  fraud  must,  however,  probably  Gemssi  (1880),  4  Asp.  M.  L.  C.  377 ; 
be  in  the  procuring  of  the  contract.  6  Q.  B.  D.  222. 
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[part  IU. 


Sect.  1256.  day  prescribed,  or  do  not  depart  with  convoy,  or  be  not  sea- 
worthy, and  there  be  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  he 
may  recover  back  the  premium  (/). 
Or  by  making  It  has  been  held  that  if  the  policy  be  rendered  void  by  the 
alteration.  act  of  the  assured  in  making  a  material  alteration  in  it  after 
subscription,  and  without  consent  of  the  underwriters,  the 
assured  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  {g)y  but 
the  Marine  Insurance  Act  does  not  recognize  this  exception 
to  the  right  of  the  assured  to  a  return  of  the  premium,  when 
the  policy  is  void. 


Return  of 
premium  for 
want  of 
interest,  &c. 


Where  no 
interest  at 
risk. 


1267.  We  have  seen  that,  if  the  risk  have  once  commenced, 
there  can  be  no  return  of  premium  in  respect  to  its  greater 
or  less  duration ;  and  the  reason  is  very  plain,  because  the 
degree  of  risk  cannot  be  calculated  by  duration — i.^.,  it  may 
be  as  great  in  a  day  as  in  a  month.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
amount  of  the  insurable  interest  or  the  value  at  risk,  it  being 
abundantly  obvious  that  upon  two  lots  of  property  of  different 
values  exposed  to  the  same  perils  the  degree  of  risk  is  very 
different.     The  risk,  in  fact,  varies  with  the  value. 

Hence,  where  throughout  the  currency  of  the  risk  the 
assured  has  no  interest  covered  by  the  policy,  either  because 
the  interest  in  respect  of  which  he  insures  is  only  a  bare  con- 
tingency or  expectation,  and  not  an  insurable  interest,  or 
because  he  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  subject-matter 


(/)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  663.  Numerous 
cases  decide  this  point  incidentally. 
Henckel  v.  Royal  Exchange  Ass. 
Co.  (1749),  1  Ves.  317  (breach  of 
warranty  of  neutrality)  ;  Allen  r. 
Long  (1786),  2  MarshaU,  Ins.  668 
(to  sail  with  convoy)  ;  and  Ck)lby 
V.  Hunter  (1827),  3  C.  &  P.  7 
(warranted  in  port).  In  all  these 
cases  return  of  premium  was  claimed 
and  allowed.  The  rule  has  been 
explicitly  recognized  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  United  States. 
2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1844 ;  1  Parsons, 
50').      But  it  is  now  clear  that  an 


insurance  *'  at  and  from  "  is  not  void 
ab  initio  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
warranty  to  be  subsequently  per- 
formed— e.g.,  that  the  vessel  shall 
sail  bj  a  certain  date— is  infringed : 
see  anle^  §  634.  Where  all  war- 
ranties have  been  compUed  with 
which  could  be  complied  with 
during  the  vessel's  stay  in  port,  the 
policy  has  attached,  and  under  such 
circumstances  there  can  in  general 
be  no  return  of  premium.  Gf .  Annen 
V.  Woodman  (1810),  3  Taunt.  299. 

iff)  Langhom  v.  Cologan  (1812),  4 
Taunt.  330. 
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insured,  as  where  he  effects  an  insurance  on  the  wrong  ship,   Sect.  1257. 
in  either  case  he  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  (A). 

The  rule  in  fact  is,  that  if  through  mistake,  misinforma- 
tion, or  any  other  innocent  cause,  an  insurance  he  made  with- 
out any  interest  whatsoever,  the  insured  is  entitled  to  recover 
back  the  whole  premium  (i). 

In  a  case  of  re-insurance  made  in  ignorance  by  both  parties 
that  the  vessel  had  arrived  and  delivered  her  cargo  im- 
damaged,  it  was  argued  for  the  defendant,  who  refused  to 
pay  the  premium,  that  under  the  circumstances  there  was  no 
insurable  interest  in  the  defendant.  The  Court,  however, 
having  first  held  that  the  policy  had  attached  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  risk  having  terminated  beforehand,  held 
further  that  their  opinion  on  the  first  point  necessarily 
involved  their  holding  that  the  defendant  had  an  insurable 
interest  (k), 

1258.  By  sect.  84  (3)  (d)  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  No  return  of 
"  where  the  assured  has  a  defeasible  interest  which  is  termi-  ^here'^terest 
nated  during  the  currency  of  the  risk,  the  premium  is  not  ?  |^^,lg 
returnable." 

Under  the  old  Prize  Acts,  where  captors  from  the  moment  Instances 
of  capture  acquired  a  contingent  insurable  interest — ^Uable  prfzeAots. 
indeed  to  be  divested  by  subsequent  sentence  of  restoration, 
but  valid  till  then, — and  sent  home  their  prize  under  an 
insurance  on  their  own  account,  after  which,  upon  arrival, 
she  was  by  sentence  of  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty 
restored  to  her  owners — ^it  was  yet  held  that,  as  the  risk  on  the 
ship  had  commenced  under  the  policy,  the  assured  could  not 
claim  a  return  of  premium  (/).  But  where  they  had  not 
even  a  contingent  insurable  interest  in  her,  but  merely  a  bare 
expectation  depending  on  the  boimty  of  the  Crown — ^if  in 

(A)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  84  (3)  (c),  (k)  Bradford  r.  Symondson  (1881), 

ante,  §  1247a.  7  Q.  B.  D.  456.    See  8.  C,  anU, 

(t)  For  almost  every  position  upon  {  1248. 

the  subject  which  follows,  see  the  {T)  Boehm  v.  Bell  (1797),  8  T.  R. 

great  work  of  Emerigon,  c.  xvi.  Du  164. 
Ristoume. 
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Sect.  1868.  such  case,  after  a  loss,  the  underwriters  availed  themselves  of 
the  want  of  interest  to  defeat  the  claim  on  the  policy^  the 
assured  were  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  (m). 

In  this  last  cited  case,  after  a  loss,  the  underwriters,  who 
resisted  the  demand  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  insur- 
able interest,  were  not  allowed  to  retain  the  premium ;  but 
where  the  ship  had  arrived  safely  and  earned  freight,  Lord 
Ellenborough  would  not  allow  the  assured  afterwards  to 
claim  a  return  of  premium,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
insurable  interest,  on  account  of  a  defect  in  his  title  to  the 
ship.  "  The  voyage,"  he  said,  "  has  been  performed,  and  the 
ship  has  arrived  in  safety.  The  freight  has  been  earaed  and 
paid.  It  strikes  me  as  now  too  late  to  rip  up  the  matter 
and  to  say  you  had  no  insurable  interest.  You  might  have 
rescinded  the  contract  before  the  event ;  but  after  that  has 
been  determined  in  favour  of  the  underwriters,  it  does  not  lie 
in  youi'  mouth  to  tell  them  they  were  never  liable,  and  that 
the  premium  was  a  payment  without  consideration"  (n).  If 
this  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  an  assured  who  has 
had  no  insurable  interest  during  the  currency  of  the  policy 
must  make  his  claim  for  a  return  of  premium  before  the  risk 
terminates,  it  is  opposed  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  sect.  84  (3)  (c) 
of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  and  cannot  be  considered  good 
law.  But  the  assured  seems  to  have  had  a  real,  though 
defeasible,  interest  in  the  ship  and  freight. 
Where  insur-  So  much  f Or  cascs  turning  on  the  mere  want  of  insurable 
by  mist  ike,  as  interest.  Of  course,  if  by  mistake  an  insurance  is  effected  on 
the^wnmg^  goods  on  board  the  wrong  ship,  &c.,  and  it  turns  out  that  the 
ship,  the         assured  has  no  scintilla  of  interest  at  risk  under  the  policy,  he 

asHured  is 

entitled  to  a     will  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  whole  premium  (o). 

return. 

In  case  of  1259.  With  regard  to  return  of  premium  for  short  interest, 

ance,  double     over-insurance  and  double  insurance,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
insu^nce,  Ac.  g^^^  34  g^b-sect.  3  (b),  (e)  and  (f),  of  the  Marine  Insurance 


(m)  Routh  V.  Thompson  (1809),  11       Ass.  Co.  (1813),  3  Gamp.  406. 
East,  428.  (0)   Martin    v,    Sitwell   (1691),  1 

;«)    M'Culloch    r.    R«>yal    Exch.       Shower,  156. 
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Act  (/?),  the  principle  established  by  the  cases  is  simply  this :    Sect.  1350. 

That  if  the  underwriter  could  at  any  time,  and  under  any 

conceivable  circumstances,  have  been  called  on  to  pay  the 

whole  sum  on  which  he  has  received  premium,  in  such  case 

the  whole  premium  is  earned,  and  there  shall  be  no  return ; 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  never  in  any  event  have  thus 

been  called  on  to  pay  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the 

amount  of  his  subscription — say  a  half  or  a  fourth — he  ought 

not  to  retain  a  larger  proportion  than  one- half  .or  one-fourth 

of  the  premium,  md  must  return  the  residue  {g). 

The  eases  in  which  he  may  be  so  called  on  to  make  return  Short  interest. 
are,  1st,  where  in  either  a  valued  or  open  policy  only  part  of 
the  property  specified  in,  or  declared  on,  the  policy  is  put  on 
board — ^as,  for  instance,  if  "  100  bales  of  cotton  "  be  insured 
"  valued  at  1,000/.,"  or  "at  10/.  per  bale  " ;  or  if  "  100  bales 
of  cotton  "  be  specified  in  the  policy  as  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance without  any  valuation— in  such  or  the  like  cases,  if 
there  be  only  50  bales  on  board,  or  only  half  the  quantity  of 
interest  intended,  and  declared  to  be  insured,  a  return  of  half 
the  premium  must  be  made  for  short  interest  (r) ;  for  as  part 
of  the  subject-matter  insured  has  never  been  imperilled,  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is  returnable  («). 

Where  "  freight "  is  insured  generally,  in  a  valued  policy, 
at  a  gross  sum  on  a  general  or  seeking  ship,  this  must  be 
taken  to  mean  freight  on  a  complete  cargo ;  if,  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  loss  there  is  less  than  the  freight  of  a  complete 
cargo  at  risk,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  be  a  propor- 
tionate return  of  premium  for  short  interest  (t).  So,  in  the 
case  of  an  insurance  "  on  profits,"  if  the  profits  on  a  certain 

(p)  Ante,  §  r247a.  (0    Forbes  v.  AspinaU  (1811),   13 

{q)    Steyeii0,     Av.     200,    203  ;    2  East,  323.     The  point  was  not  de- 

liarshall,   Inn.   649.     See   this  test  termine  1  in  this  case,  but  appears  tu 

applied  in  Fisk  v,  Masterman  (1841),  follow  from  the  principles  regalating 

8  M.   &  W.    165 ;  and  see  also   2  return  of  premium.     See  also  as  to 

Magens,  137,  note  to  No.  534.  goods,  Riokman  v.  Garstairs  (1833), 

(r)  Stevens,  204.  5  B.  &  Ad.  651  ;  Tobin  v.  Harford 

(«)  Mar.   Ins.   Act,  s.   84  (3)   (b),  (1863),  32  L.  J.  0.  P.  134  ;  34  L.  J. 

ante,  }  1247a.  C.  P.  37. 
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Sect.  1259.  quantity  of  goods  are  insured  and  only  part  of  the  goods 
be  put  at  risk,  it  has  been  held  that  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  a  rateable  return  of  premium  (w). 

Return  of  1260.  The  next  case  is,  where  in  an  open  policy  the  sum 

premium  for      ^  ... 

over-iuBur-      insured  {i.e.^  the  aggregate  of  the  different  subscriptions) 

exceeds  the  value  of  the  property  at  risk.  The  rule  is  that 
"  when  the  assured  has  over-insured  under  an  unvalued 
policy,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is  return- 
able "  (j?).  For  instance,  if  in  a  policy  on  goods  the  amount 
underwritten  be  1,000/.  and  the  insurable  value  of  the  goods 
on  board  be  only  500/.,  it  is  evident  that  the  underwriters  in 
case  of  loss  could  only  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  to  the 
extent  of  500/.,  or  half  the  sum  insured.  Consequently  there 
must  be  a  return  of  half  the  amoimt  of  the  premium.  This 
is  called  a  return  for  over-insurance. 
No  return  (m  In  valued  policies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  valuation  is 
for  over-  binding  on  the  underwriter,  so  that  the  assured,  in  case  of 

uiHuranoe.  ^^^^  supposing  the  whole  of  the  property  to  which  the  valua- 
tion refers  to  have  been  then  on  board,  will  be  entitled  either 
to  the  whole  or  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  sum.  As,  there- 
fore, the  underwriters  upon  such  a  policy  might,  in  the  event 
of  a  total  loss,  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole  sum 
insured,  they  are  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  premium,  and 
no  return  can  be  made  for  over-insurance,  though  the  sum  in 
the  policy  may  be  double  the  value  of  the  effects  insured  (y). 
Return  of  Where,  after  effecting  one  insurance  on  his  property,  the 

o![»©B(SdoiSle  Dierchant  effects  further  insurances  on  the  same  property  by 
insurance.  other  policies  with  a  different  set  of  underwriters,  the  law  is 
that  if  the  total  amount  thus  insured  on  the  different  policies 
exceeds  the  insurable  value  of  the  property  at  risk,  the 
merchant  can  only  recover  up  to  the  extent  of  such  value  ; 
but  may  do  so  from  whichever  set  of  underwriters  he  pleases 
{i,e.y  up  to  the  extent  of  their  subscriptions),  leaving  the 

(it)  Eyre  v.  Glover  (1812),  16  East,  [y)  Stevens,  200 ;  2  Marshall,  Ins. 

218.  652,  citing  2  Magens,  137,  n. 

(x)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  84  (3)  (e). 
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difEerent  underwriters  to  contribute  rateably  amongst  them-  Sect.  1860. 
selves  to  the  loss  (a).  The  general  rule,  as  stated  in  the 
Marine  Insurance  Act,  is  that  "  where  the  assured  has  over- 
insured  by  double  insurance  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
premium  is  returnable,"  «>.,  the  assured  is  entitled  to  a 
rateable  return  of  premium,  proportioned  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  sum  insured  in  all  the  policies  exceeds 
the  insurable  vedue  of  the  property  at  risk.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  the  proviso  that,  "  if  the  policies  are  effected 
at  different  times,  and  any  earlier  policy  has  at  any  time 
borne  the  entire  risk,  or  if  a  claim  has  been  paid  on  the 
policy  in  respect  of  the  full  sum  insured  thereby,  no  premium 
is  returnable  in  respect  of  that  policy,  and  when  the  double 
insurance  is  effected  knowingly  by  the  assured  no  premium 
is  returnable  "  {a), 

1261.  It  remains  only  to  consider  how  the  return  of  pre-  Apportion- 
mium  in  such  cases  is  apportioned  amongst  t^he  underwriters  ™t^of  pre- 

themselves.  "?^'*™  among 

the  seyeral 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that,  where  the  over-insurance  insurere. 

is  by  a  single  policy,  all  the  underwriters  contribute  rateably  pl^iL?^ 

to  the  returii  of  premium  without  regard  to  the  date  of  their 

subscriptions  ;  the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Marshall,  being,  that 

"  all  the  underwriters  upon  a  policy  in  which  the  effects  are 

insured  beyond   their  value,  must  bear  any  loss  that  may 

happen,  and  repay  a  part  of  the  premium  in  proportion  to 

their  respective  subscriptions,  without  regard  to  the  priority 

of  their  dates  (6). 

It  is  also  stated  by  Emerigon,  as  the  rule  of  the  law  mari-  On  several 

time,  that  several  policies  effected  on  the  same  date  are  con-  Sune  ^te. 

sidered  to  form  but  one  policy,  and  the  rule,  therefore,  as  to 

the  return  of  premium  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  in  the 

last  (c).     But  where  several  policies  or  sets  of  policies  are  On  several 
^  ^  '^  noliciis  of  dif- 

ferent dates. 

(z)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  32,  ante,  (b)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  649. 

}  330.  {c)  2  Emerigou,  c.  xvi.  s.  4,  p.  196. 

(a)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  84  (3)   (f),  See  also  the  ciso  of  Fisk  r.  Master- 

a/Ue,  §  1247a ;  see  in/rOy  §  12t)2.  man  (1841),  8  M.  &  W.  105. 
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of  22,300/.  more.  Thus  the  total  amount  insured  was  Sect.  1262. 
36,450/.,  and  the  value  of  the  cottons  as  fixed  by  the  different 
policies  was  30,333/.,  which  left  6,117/.  as  the  amount  of  over- 
insurance  on  the  aggregate  of  all  the  policies.  The  cottons 
having  arrived  safely,  the  Court,  after  argument,  decided  that 
as,  in  case  a  loss  had  occurred  before  the  policies  of  the  13th 
of  April  were  effected,  the  underwriters  upon  the  policies  of 
the  12th  of  April  would  have  been  liable  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  subscriptions,  so  they  were  entitled  to  retain  the  whole 
amount  of  their  premiums. 

The  Court  directed  accordingly,  1.  That  the  assured  should 
have  a  return  of  premium  to  the  amount  of  the  over- 
insurance,  such  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  into 
account  all  the  policies ;  2.  That  no  return  of  premium  was 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  policies  effected  on  the  12th  of 
April ;  3.  But  that  all  the  underwriters  who  subscribed  the 
poliiies  of  the  13th  should  contribute  rateably  to  the  return, 
in  proportion  to  the  sums  insured  by  them  respectively  on 
that  day  (/). 

The  proviso  to  sub-sect.    3  (f)  of  sect.  84  of   the  Marine  No  return  of 
Insurance  Act  {g)  makes  two  further  exceptions  to  the  general  w^^^er- 
rule  that  in  case  of  over-insurance  by  double  insurance,  all  the  e^^tS.^ 
insurers  must  make  a  return  of  premium.     One  is  that  when  knowingly, 
the  double  insurance  is  effected  knowingly  by  the  assured, 
there  is  no  return  of  premium  whatever.     The  other  is  that 
if  a  claim  has  been  paid  on  a  policy  in  respect  of  the  full  sum 
insured  by  it,  no  premium  is  returnable  in  respect  of  that 

(/)  Fisk  V.  Masterman  (1841),  8  the  13th,  the  over-insurance  would 

M.  &  W.  165.     It  is  impossible  to  have  been  1,000/.     According  to  the 

suppose  that  the  Court  intended  to  literal  construction  of  the  judgment, 

lay  down  the  rule  which  a  literal  the    Liverpool    underwriters   would 

construcstion  of  their  judgment  yields  have  been  obliged  to  return  the  pre- 

— a  rule  which  might  have  the  effect  mium  on  *'  the  amount  of  the  over- 

of  leaving  the  underwriters  on  the  insurance, '*  •.<?.,  1,000/.     Clearly,  as 

later  poUoieB  without  any  premium  they  would  have  been  liable  on  their 

in   return  for  the  insurance.     For  policies  to  the  amount  of  600/.,  the 

instance,  if  the  value  of  the  goods  return  of  premium  ought  only  to  be 

had  been   1,000/.,  and  the  amount  made  on  500/. 

had  been  fuUy  underwritten  in  Lon-  (^)  Ante,  {  1247a. 
don  on  the  12th  and  in  Ldverpool  on 
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Or  by  under- 
writer who 
has  paid  fall 
amount 
insured. 


Sect.  1262.  policy.  The  former  exception  is  an  alteration  of  the  law 
made  advisedly  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  double  insur- 
ance (A).  The  latter  exception  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  position  of  an  inpurer  who  has  paid  the  full 
amount  insured  the  same  as  that  of  an  insurer  who  has  for 
part  of  the  currency  of  his  policy  home  the  full  risk.  If  this 
be  the  proper  construction,  it  is  an  alteration  of  the  law,  the 
principle  of  which  may  be  questioned,  as  the  insurer  has  a 
right  to  enforce  contribution  from  the  other  insurers.  It 
may,  however,  be  suggested  as  justifying  the  alteration,  that 
as  he  has  run  some  risk  of  having  this  right  defeated  in  the 
event  of  their  insolvency  (i),  he  ought  in  fairness  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  whole  premium. 
Rule  and  In  the  United  States,  policies  usually  contain  stipulations 

frnite?Stete8?  whereby,  if  the  assured  has  made  any  prior  insurance  on  the 
property,  the  insurers  are  to  be  answerable  only  for  so  much 
as  the  amount  of  such  prior  insurance  may  be  deficient 
towards  covering  the  property,  and  shall  return  the  premium 
upon  so  much  of  the  sum  insured  as  they  shall  be  exonerated 
from  by  such  prior  insurance  {k). 


Return  of  pre- 
mium under 
express  stipu- 
lation. 


1268.  It  is  frequently  agreed  between  the  parties  that,  upon 


{k)  See  Chalmers  &  Owen,  Mar. 
Ins.  Digest,  2nd  ed.  123,  note  (6), 
126.  Yet  there  may  he  cases  in 
which  tbe  douhle  insurance  is  quite 
legitimate,  e.g.^  where  the  assured 
has  reason  to  fear  that  his  under- 
writers have  sustained  heavy  losses, 
and  will  not  he  ahle  to  pay  in  the 
event  of  further  claims  upon  them. 

(t)  It  may  be  argued  that  the  in- 
tention of  this  exception  was  merely 
to  prevent  the  assured  frum  claiming 
a  direct  return  of  premium  from  the 
underwriter  against  whom  he  has 
enforced  his  claim  in  full,  but  not 
to  prevent  another  underwiiter  from 
claimiog  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
return  of  premium  which  he  himself 
has  been  compelled  to  make.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  MoArthur  (Ins.  p.  44), 


in  case  of  double  insurance,  the 
assured  might  olect  to  claim  for  a 
lof>s  under  one  policy  or  set  of  poli- 
cies, and  claim  for  a  return  of  pre- 
mium under  the  remaining  policies  ; 
and  the  underwriters  had  then  to 
re-adjust  the  aggregate  of  such 
claims  among  them&elves,  so  that 
each  of  them  should  in  the  event 
bear  his  proportionate  part,  both  of 
the  loss  and  of  the  return  premiums. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ooubtrae 
the  proviso  as  being  merely  intended 
to  g^ve  efiPect  to  such  a  practice. 

{k)  2  Phillips,  Ins.  s.  1 839.  A  similar 
rule  prevails  in  most  other  countries, 
causing  confu^lon,  as  Lowndes  ob- 
serven,  when  part  of  an  insurance  is 
effected  here  and  part  abroad  : 
Lowndes,  Mar;  Ins.  s.  53. 
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the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  or  the  performance  of  some   Sect.  1268. 
stipulation,  the  assured  shall  return  a  part  of  the  premium, 
and  clauses  to  this  effect  are  accordingly  in  such  case  inserted 
in  the  policy  (/). 

The  clause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  Incase  the 
discussion  in  our  jurisprudence  is  that  which  provides  for  a  convoy,  and 
return  of  part  of  the  premium  in  case  the  ship  "  sails  with  *™^®*- 
convoy  and  arrives.*' 

The  reason  for  this  stipulation,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
parties  in  inserting  it,  is  thus  expressed  hy  Lord  Mansfield  : 
^'  Dangers  of  the  sea  are  the  same  in  time  of  peace  and  of 
war,  but  war  introduces  hazards  of  another  sort,  depending 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  some  known,  others  not,  for 
which  an  additional  premium  must  be  paid.  These  hazards 
are  diminished  by  the  protection  of  convoy.  If  the  assured 
will  warrant  a  departure  with  convoy,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
the  risk ;  but  if  he  will  not,  he  pays  the  full  premium,  and  in 
that  case  the  underwriter  says,  *  if  it  turn  out  that  the  ship 
departs  with  convoy,  I  will  return  part  of  the  premium.'  " 
"  But,"  continues  his  Lordship,  *'  a  ship  may  sail  with  convoy, 
and  yet,  by  storm  or  other  accident,  may  in  a  day  or  two  lose 
its  protection :  to  guard  against  that  risk  the  underwriter  adds 
in  policies  of  the  present  sort,  *  the  ship  must  not  only  sail 
with  convoy,  but  she  must  arrive  in  order  to  entitle  you  to  the 
return.'  " 

The  words  "  and  arrives  "  do  not  mean  that  the  ship  shall 
arrive  in  company  of  the  convoy  ;  but  only  that  she  herself 
shall  arrive.  If  she  does,  that  shows  either  that  she  had 
convoy  for  the  whole  voyage,  or  did  not  want  it  (m). 

So,  io  the  case  of  Simond  v,  Boydell  itself,  Lord  Mansfield  Simondr. 
decided  that  though  the  policy  was  on  goods,  upon  which  the     °^  ^  * 
underwriters  had   paid   an   average   loss   in   respect  of   sea 
damage  incurred  before  the  ship's  arrival,  yet,  as  the  ship 
herself  had  sailed  with  convoy,  and  ultimately  ari'ived  safe  at 

(/)  Stevens,  Av.  194.    Sect.  83  of  the  Mar.  In8.  Act  gives  effect  to  stipula- 
tions for  the  return  of  premium  on  the  happening  uf  a  certain  event, 
(w)  Siraond  v.  Boydell  (1779),  1  Dougl.  270,  271. 
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Agailar  r, 
Rodgers. 


Sect.  1268.  her  port  of  destinatioii,  the  assured,  under  a  stipulation  to 
return  8  per  cent,  if  the  ship  "  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives," 
was  entitled  to  a  full  return  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  the  insurance,  including  therein  the  sum  which 
the  underwriters  had  paid  as  a  loss  on  the  damaged  goods  (w). 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  case  Lord  Kenyon  decided  that, 
in  a  policy  on  freight,  with  a  stipulation  to  return  10  per 
cent,  "if  the  ship  sailed  with  convoy  and  arrived,"  the 
assured  was  entitled  to  the  whole  return  calculated  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  insurance,  because  the  ship,  though  she 
had  been  captured  and  recaptured  on  her  voyage,  was  ulti- 
mately brought  into  her  port  of  destination,  subject,  however, 
to  a  charge  of  9/.  14«.  per  cent,  for  salvage,  which  the  under- 
writers paid  into  Court  (o). 

In  this  ease  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  the  arrival  of  the  ship  should  "  be  an 
arrival  at  the  destined  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  "  ;  and 
he  intimated,  that  if  a  ship  arrived  at  her  neutral  port  of  des- 
tination, in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  at  her  port  in  this 
country,  as  the  property  of  other  persons,  after  a  capture,  that 
would  not  be  such  an  arrival  as  to  entitle  the  assured,  under 
this  clause,  to  a  return  of  premium  (/?). 

If  goods  are  insured  with  a  stipulation  to  return  a  certain 
rate  of  premium  "if  ship  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives," 
and  the  ship  does  sail  with  convoy  and  arrives  at  her  port  of 
discharge,  though  she  be  there  captured  before  she  have 
completed  the  unloading  of  her  cargo,  so  as  to  be  totally  lost 
with  the  residue  of  the  goods  on  board,  the  assured  will  be 
entitled  to  the  stipulated  return  of  premium,  in  addition  to 
the  whole  sura  insured  as  for  a  total  loss  (q). 


Arrivin, 
oapti 


Capture  after 
arrival. 


(m)  Simond  p.  Boydell  (1779),  1 
Dougl.  268.  But  it  is  now  an  estab- 
lished custom  of  Lloyd's,  which  has 
been  expressly  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Average  Adjusters,  that 
when  the  words  *'and  arrival"  follow 
the  stipulation  for  a  return  of  pre- 
mium on  a  policy  on  goods,  the  par- 
ticular average,  but  not  the  special 


charges,  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
insured,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  on  which  the  return  is  calcu- 
lated.    So  Stevens,  Av.  198. 

(o)  Aguilar  v.  Rodgers  (1797),  7 
T.  R.  421  ;  Stevens,  Av.  198. 

(p)  7  T.  R.  422 

{g)  Homeastlet;.  Hawortb  (1806), 
2  MarshaU,  Ina.  681. 
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1264.  In  fact,  in  all  these  oases,  the  arrival  of  the  ship  is  Sect.  1264. 
the  sole  test  of  the  return  of  premium,  and  no  regard  is  had 
by  the  parties  to  the  condition  of  the  goods  on  the  ship's 
arrival.  The  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  goods  is  the  subject 
of  the  indemnity,  and  must  be  paid  by  the  underwriters. 
"  But,  as  to  the  return  of  the  additional  premium,  whether 
the  goods  arrive  safe  or  not  makes  no  part  of  the  question ; 
the  single  principle  which  governs  is,  that  in  the  events  which 
have  happened,  the  war  risk  has  been  rated  too  high  "  (r). 

The  words  '*  and  arrive  "  may  be  so  used  as  to  mean  arrival  Arrival  to  be 
ait  the  ship's  ultimate  port  of  destination;  so  that  if  it  be  mate  port  of 
agreed  in  the  policy  to  return  different  portions  of  the  pre-  d®sti^»*io»- 
mium  in  case  the  ship  sail  with  convoy  for  different  portions 
of  the  voyage  an<i  arrive,  no  return  of  any  portion  of  the 
premium  can  be  claimed  if  the  ship  never,  in  fact,  amves  at 
her  port  of  ultimate  destination. 

A  ship  was  insured  "  at  and  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz,  and  at  Kellner  v. 
and  from  thence  to  Flushing,  at  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas 
per  cent.,  to  return  8  per  cent,  if  the  ship  sail  with  convoy 
from  Cadiz  to  England,  and  2  per  cent,  more  for  convoy  from 
England  to  Flushing ;  or  10  per  cent,  if  with  convoy  for  the 
voyage  and  arrives."  After  reaching  England  from  Cadiz 
with  convoy,  she  was  lost  by  British  capture  before  her 
arrival  at  Flushing.  Lord  EUenborough  held,  that  no  return 
could  be  claimed  within  the  meaning  of  this  policy,  as  the 
ship  had  never  arrived  at  Flushing,  her  ultimate  port  of 
destination;  the  words  '*and  arrives,"  his  Lordship  said, 
annexed  a  condition  which  overrode  equally  all  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  policy  as  to  returns  of  premium ;  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  clause  was  this :  to  return  10  per  cent,  if  the 
ship  sail  with  convoy  for  the  voyage  and  arrives;  if  from 
Cadiz  with  convoy  for  England,  8  per  cent. ;  and  2  per  cent. 
more  for  convoy  from  England  to  Flushing  (5). 

In  this  case  the  arrival  at  Flushing  was  held,  on  the  true  Leevin  v. 

Cormac. 

(r)  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Simond  (»)  Kellner  v.  Le  Mesurier  (1803), 

V.  BoydeU  (177^),  1  Dougl.  271.  4  East,  396. 

A. — VOL.  IL  5  F 
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Sect.  1264.  oonstruction  of  the  policy,  to  be  a  condition  affecting  all  the 
preceding  stipulations;  where,  however,  the  stipulation  was 
"to  return  5  per  cent,  if  the  ship  sails  with  convoy  for 
Gottenburg,  and  arrives,  and  5  per  cent,  more  if  she  sails  for 
her  port  of  d^^livery  and  arrives " ;  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  thought  it  questionable  whether  a  return  of  premium 
might  not  be  due  for  her  arrival  at  Gottenburg,  though  she 
never  arrived  at  her  ultimate  port  of  delivery  (f). 

Stipulation  to  1265.  During  the  great  European  war  and  Napoleon's 
portion  of  the  continental  system,  a  practice  sprang  up,  which  ceased  with 
^*7orarrival  "  ^®  ®^^  ^^  things  that  called  it  forth,  of  stipulating  to  return 
a  portion  of  the  premium  '*  for  arrival "  (m).  In  the  only  case 
of  this  kind  which  came  before  the  Courts,  goods  were  insured 
on  a  Baltic  risk,  with  the  usual  latitude  as  to  touching  and 
staying,  sailing  backwards  and  forwards,  &c.,  "until  the 
captain  could  find  a  port,"  the  risk  on  the  goods  to  continue 
till  the  same  should  there  be  discharged  and  safely  landed 
with  a  warranty  to  be  free  from  capture  or  seizure  in  the 
ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge,  at  a  premium  of  fourteen 
guineas,  to  return  7  per  cent,  for  arrival.  The  goods  being 
seized  on  board  the  ship  while  moored  in  PiUau  Roads  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging,  were  held  to  have  been  seized 
in  the  ship's  port  of  discharge  within  the  warranty.  The 
imderwriters  consequently  were  discharged  from  the  loss ;  but 
the  Court  nevertheless  held,  that  there  had  been  such  an 
arrival  of  the  ship  as  to  entitle  the  assured  to  the  stipulated 
return  of  premium  {x). 

It  is  clear  from  this  case  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  daim 
for  a  return  of  premium  that  the  loss  was  one  not  insured 
against,  provided  the  ship  have  arrived  (y). 

"If  the  ship        1266.  Where  the  words  *'and  arrives"  are  not  inserted, 
sails  with  .,...,-  .*.ii. 

convoy.**         but  the  stipulation  is  simply  for  a  return,  '*  if  the  ship  sails 

{t)  Leevin    v,    Cormao    (1812),    4  East,  295. 

Tannt.  483,  n.  (y)  Same  role  in  the  United  States : 

(m)  Stevens,  Av.  198.  2  PhiUips,  Ins.  s.  1840. 
{x)  Dalgleish  v.  Brooke  (1812),  15 
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with  convoy,"  the  construction  is  different,  and  the  rule  of  Sect.  1266. 
Simond  v.  Boydell  will  not  apply. 

Hence,  where,  in  an  insurance  on  goods,  with  a  stipulation  Langhom  r. 
to  return  so  much  per  cent.  "  for  convoy,"  the  assured  claimed 
to  recover  the  stipulated  return  (on  the  ground  that  the  ship 
had  sailed  with  convoy)  in  addition  to  a  total  loss :  the  jury 
refused  to  give  it,  saying  that  the  assured  had  a  right,  in  case 
of  a  total  loss,  to  add  the  whole  amount  of  premium  to  his 
invoice,  and  so  could  recover  it  in  that  shape  inchided  in  the 
total  loss.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  before  whom  the  cause  was 
tried,  did  not  object  to  this,  nor  was  the  Court  moved  upon 

If  a  return  of  premium  be  stipulated,  in  case  the  ship  sails 
with  convoy,  and,  before  she  can  do  so,  the  underwriters  are 
discharged  by  a  breach  of  warranty,  the  assured  will,  it  seems, 
be  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  stipulated  return  {a). 

What  constitutes  a  sailing  with  convoy  so  as  to  entitle  the  What  con- 
assured  to  claim  a  stipulated  return  of  premium  within  the  ^aiUag^with 
meaning  of  these  clauses,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  case  :  ^^"^^7- 
A  ship,  insured  "  at  and  from  Oporto  to  Leghorn  at  twelve  Duff .^^  ^ 
guineas  per  cent.,  to  return  6/.  if  she  sailed  with  convoy  from 
the  coast  of  Portugal  and  arrive,"  sailed  under  convoy  from 
Oporto  to  Lisbon,  the  general  rendezvous,  in  order  to  proceed 
thence  with  the  whole   fleet.     The  Oporto  fleet,  however, 
being  dispersed  on  its  way  to  Lisbon,  lost  the  convoy,  on 
which  the  ship  in  question,  then  judging  it  for  the  best,  ran 
for  England,  and  arrived.     Lord  Eldon  held  that,  upon  the 
true  construction  of  this  clause,  which  only  required  a  sailing 
with  convoy  from  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the 
assured  was  entitled  to  the  stipulated  return  of  premium  by 
the  ship's  having  sailed  with  convoy  from  Oporto  and  arrived 
in  England  (6). 

1267.  It  is  common  now,  in  time  policies,  to  insert  a  clause  Clauses  in 

time  policies. 

{z)  Langhom  f .  Allnutt  (1812),  4  (a)  Meyer  v,  Gregson,  2  Marshall, 

Taunt.  611 ;  2  Marshall,  Ins.  676.  Ins.  682. 

As  to  the  old  practice  on  this  point,  (b)  Audley  v.  Duff  (1800),  2  B.  &  P. 

see  Stevens,  Ay.  196.  111. 
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Sect.  1267.  proTiding  for  the  reduction  of  premium  in  the  event  of  the 
vessel  not  being  continuously  employed  during  the  whole 
period  covered.  The  clause  takes  various  forms  (c) :  under 
the  Institute  Time  Clauses  it  runs  as  follows : — 

£        per  cent,  for  each  nncommenced  mouth  if  \ 

)it  be  matuallj  agreed  to  cancel  thu  policy ;        I 
Ajb  follows  for  each  oonsecative  thirty  days  the  I     and 
return  i  yesAel  may  be  Iwd  up  in  port,  viz. :  —  |  arrivaL 

I       £        percent,  if  in  the  U.K.  not  under  arerage.  I 
V      £        pOT  cent,  under  ayerage,  or  if  abroad ;       / 

"If  ship  sold  Under  a  stipulation  in  a  time  policy  on  a  ship  "for  a 
HunterT  retum  of  premium  if  sold  or  laid  up  for  every  unoommeneed 
Wright.  month,"  the  assured  was  not  entitled  to  a  retum  by  reason 

of  the  ship's  having  been  laid  up  for  several  months  out 
of  the  year  for  which  the  policy  was  in  force,  as  it  appeared 
that  she  was  employed  again  within  the  year :  for  the  words 
"  laid  up,"  being  in  connection  with  the  word  "  sold,"  must 
be  taken  to  mean  such  a  permanent  laying  up  as  would  take 
place  if  the  ship  had  been  sold,  and  would  put  a  final  end  to 
the  policy  {d), 

A  time  policy  contained  a  clause  which  provided  that  if 
the  vessel  were  "  sold  or  transferred  to  new  management," 
the  policy  should  become  cancelled,  and  a  pro  rdfa  retum  of 
premium  be  made.  She  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  late  war,  and  condemned  by  a  Prize  Court ;  but  the  Court 
of  Appeal  held,  aflBrming  the  decision  of  Phillimore,  J.,  that 
there  had  not  been  a  transfer  to  new  management  within  the 
meaning  of  the  policy,  and  that  the  assured  could  not  claim 
a  retum  of  premium  {e), 

{e)  See  Douglas  Owen's  Mar.  Ins.  Coort,  she  might  perhaps  be  said  to 

Notes  and  Clauses,  3rd  ed.  pp.  121 —  have  been  sold  or  transferred  to  new 

123.  management  within  the  meaning  of 

[d)  Hunter  v.  Wright  (1830),  10  the  clause,  though  he  inclined  to  the 

B.  k  Gr.  714.  opinion  that  the  '*free  of  oaptoie 

{e)  Pyman  v.   Marten   (1906),   22  and  seizure"  clause  was  a  bar  to  a 
Times  L.  B.  834  ;  (1907),  13  Com.  claim  arising  out  of  a  sale  by  a  Priie 
Gas.  64,  C.  A.     The  learned  judge  Court.     In  this  opinion  he  was  sup- 
thought  that  if  a  vessel  were  sold  by  ported  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  Admiralty  Court  or  by  a  Pri«o 
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It  is  common  to  provide  for  the  return  of  a  portion  of  Sect.  1267. 
the  premium,  on  condition  that  the  vessel  shall  not  be 
employed  except  in  certain  specified  trades,  or  within  a 
specified  area.  Where  a  vessel  was  insured  for  twelve 
months  at  eight  guineas  per  cent.,  "returning  one  guinea 
per  cent,  if  vessel  employed  in  Eastern  trade  during  the 
whole  currency  of  this  policy,"  and  the  vessel  was  totally 
lost  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months,  but  having 
been  until  her  loss  only  employed  in  such  trade,  it  was  held 
that  the  currency  of  the  policy  ended  when  the  ship  was 
lost,  and  that  her  owners  were  therefore  entitled  to  the 
return  (/). 

These  are  the  more  ordinary  stipulations  of  this  nature, 
and  they  fully  illustrate  the  rules  applicable  to  cases  of  this 
kind  in  general.  Of  course,  it  is  open  to  the  parties  to 
stipulate  that  the  happening  of  any  specified  event  shall 
entitle  the  assured  to  a  return  of  so  much  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  {g). 

The  old   custom  (^),  in  virtue  of  which  the  underwriter  Deduction  of 
used  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  one-half  per  cent,  from  the  cent. 
amoimt  of  returnable  premiums,   is  now  obsolete  in  this 
country. 

1268.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Practice  a«  to 
assured  may  be  entitled  to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  it  will  premium  iuto 
be  advisable  for  the  underwriter,  in  defending  an  action  on  ^^'^' 
the  policy,  to  pay  the  premium  into  Court,  so  as  to  escape 
liability  for  costs  (t). 

Lord  Eldon,  while  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Counsel  need 
was  of  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  opening  this  return  of 
question  to  the  jury ;  but  it  subsequently  became  the  estab-  P"™^^™- 
lished  practice  for  the  plaintiff's  counsel  not  to  announce  at 

(/)  GorseddS.S.  Co.  Ltd.  V.Forbes  ancient  jurists;    Stevens,  Av.  206. 

(1900),  5  Com.  Gas.  413.  The  Ck>de  de  Commerce  provides  for 

ig)  See,  e.g.^  lonides  v.   Harford  the  retention  of  one-half  per  cent,  in 

(1859),  29  L.  J.  Ex.  36.  certain  cases,  see  arts.  349,  368—361. 

(A)  See  2  Emerigon,  c.  xvi.  s.  6,  [%)  See  Penson  v.  Lee  (1800),  2  B. 

p.    201,    citing    foreign    laws    and  &  P.  330. 
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Sect.  1268.  first  any  intention  to  claim  a  return  of  premium ;  so  that  if 
the  defendant's  case  proved  him  to  be  entitled  thereto,  he 
recovered  it  as  money  received  at  any  time  before  verdict ; 
he  thus  obtained  the  full  advantage  which  the  evidence  pro- 
duced entitled  him  to,  without  disparaging  his  own  case  at 
the  outset  by  setting  up  a  demand  implying  a  doubt,  at  least, 
of  being  able  to  sustain  his  principal  claim  (A*). 
Effect  of  But  suppose  the  plaintiff  should,  without  damage  to  his 

outofcSurt.  own  case  on  the  record,  be  able  to  take  this  money  out  of 
Court,  replying  at  the  same  time  damages  ultray  and  the  jury 
should  ultimately  find  him  entitled  to  his  principal  demand, 
a  thing  inconsistent  with  any  title  to  a  return  of  the  pre- 
mium, the  Court  would  not  allow  him  to  recover  more  than 
the  amount  of  such  principjd  demand,  less  the  sum  taken  out 
of  Court  (/). 

(k)    2    Marshall,    Ins.    663  ;    per  (/)  Carr  r.  Roy.  Exoh.  Ass.  CJo. 

Chambre,J.,mPen80iit?.  Lee  (1800),       (1864),  and  Carr  v,  Montefiore,  34 
2  B.  &  P.  333.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  21. 
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PART  IV. 

PROCEDURE  AND  EVIDENCE. 


SEcrr. 
Modem  Procedure    1269 

The  Consolidation  Rule 1270 

Order  for  Ship's  Papers . .  1271,  1272 

Parties  to  Action ;  Provinces  of 
Judge  and  Jury  1273,  1274 


SECT. 

Evidence  in  Action  on  Policy — 

Proof  of  the  Policy,  &c 

1276—1277 
„  of  Interest  ....1278—1280 
,)     of  Inception  of  Risk. . 

1281,  1282 
„     of  Loss,  &c 1283—1286 


1269.  Previous  editions  of  this  work  terminated  with  several  CJommercial 
chapters  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Jurisdiction,  Procedure  and  Procedure. 
Evidence.     There  is  comparatively  little  in  those  chapters  of 
suflScient  importance   at  the  present  time  to  justify  their 
retention  in  this  edition.     Such  questions  as  who  are  the 

proper  parties  to  sue  or  be  sued,  and  what  facts  must  be 
proved  by  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant  in  order  to  win  his  case, 
have  already  been  dealt  with  generally  in  the  course  of  the 
work ;  and  questions  as  to  the  proper  form  of  a  declaration 
or  of  a  plea  are  no  longer  of  much  practical  importance  (a). 
Cases  of  marine  insurance  have,  since  1895,  been  usually  tried 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Commercial  Court,  where  justice  is 
administered  without  paying  a  too  rigid  attention  to  forms 
or  to  technicalities  of  evidence  (6). 

1270.  Actions  on   Lloyd's    policies    are   now  commonly  ConsoUdation 

Bole* 


(a)  Forms  of  statement  of  claim 
and  defence  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dices C.  (s.  6,  No.  6)  and  D.  (s.  6, 
Nos.  13-16)  to  the  R.  8.  0.  1883. 

(6)    For   the    procedure    of    this 


CJourt,  see  Mathew's  Practice  of  the 
Commercial  Court ;  Scrutton  on 
Charter- parties,  &c.,  6th  ed.  pp. 
324—330. 
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Sect.  1270.  brought  against  one  individual  underwriter  selected  by  the 
plaintiff.  Each  underwriter  is,  of  course,  only  severally 
bound  for  the  amount  of  his  own  subscription,  and  a  judg- 
ment against  one  imderwriter  would  not,  apart  from  agree- 
ment, or  some  mode  of  procedure  introduced  to  meet  the  case, 
bind  other  underwriters  who  had  subscribed  the  same  policy. 
The  assured  would,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  bring  a  separate 
action  against  all  the  separate  imderwriters  on  the  same 
policy,  however  numerous,  in  respect  of  the  same  loss  and  the 
same  risk. 

As,  however,  in  every  policy,  regarded  as  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  there  are  substantially  but  two  parties — ^namely, 
the  assured  on  one  side  and  the  whole  body  of  imderwriters 
on  the  other ;  and  as  the  claim  to  a  loss  on  such  policy  must 
generally  rest  on  the  same  grounds,  when  preferred  against 
one  of  the  underwriters,  as  when  preferred  against  another, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  in  actions  on  policies,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  a  single  trial  should  decide  what  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
single  question. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  secure  this  result,  Lord  Mansfield 
introduced  the  practice  of  consolidating  actions  on  policies  of 
insurance  {c). 

At  the  present  day  the  case  is  adequately  provided  for  by 
the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883  (o?),  which  give  general 
powers  of  consolidating  all  actions,  whether  of  marine  insu- 
rance or  not,  pending  in  the  same  Division.  In  one  of  the 
appendices  {e)  to  the  roles,  there  is  a  lengthy  form  of  an  order 
to  consolidate  actions  against  underwriters  in  particular,  which 
form  appears  to  embody  in  substance  the  earlier  practice. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  old  practice  was 
that  inasmuch  as  the  order  for  consolidation  was  a  favour 
asked  for  by  the  defendants,  it  was  only  they  who  were  bound 
by  the  result.     The  plaintiff  might  if  he  chose,  after  a  verdict 

(<?)  Amould  (2nd  ed.  p.  1272)  here  sufficient  importance  to  retain  in  this 

followed  with  some  pages  relating  edition, 

to  the  old  practice  as  to  consolida-  {d)  Ord.  XLIX.  r.  8. 

tion,  which  are  not  considered  as  of  {e)  App.  K.  Ko.  60. 
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for  the  defendant  at  the  first  trial,  proceed  with  one  of  his   Sect.  1270. 
other  actions. 

In  modem  practice,  however,  the  consolidation  order  is  not 
very  much  used.  The  plaintiff  usually  issues  a  single  writ 
against  one  underwriter,  and  the  result,  apart  from  special  cir- 
cumstances, is  treated  by  all  parties  as  concluding  the  matter. 

1271.  There  is  one  important  point  of  practice  which  is  Order  for 
peculiar  to  actions  on  policies  of  marine  insurance ;  this  is  the  *  ^  *  pap®"^- 
practice  whereby  the  underwriter  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  an  order  against  the  assured,  requiring  the  latter  to 
discover  on  oath,  and  to  produce,  all  the  ship's  papers.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  a  century  ago, 
at  a  time  when  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  were  unable  to 
grant  discovery,  in  order  to  relieve  the  underwriter  of  the 
necessity  of  going  to  a  court  of  equity  (/).  Further  reasons 
for  the  practice  are  that ''  the  underwriters  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  a  loss  was  caused ;  it  occurs  abroad  and  when 
the  ship  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  assured.  In 
addition  to  this  the  contract  of  insurance  is  made,  in  peculiar 
terms,  on  behalf  of  the  assured  himself  and  all  persons  inte- 
rested, and  who  these  persons  are,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  loss,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  underwriters"  (g).  Nor 
was  the  practice  of  making  the  order  on  all  parties  interested, 
without  an  affidavit,  altered  by  the  Judicature  Acts  (A). 

The  order  is  very  comprehensive  in  form  and  runs  as 
follows  {i) : — "  It  is  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  and  all  persons 
interested  in  these  pioceedings  and  in  the  insurance,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  action,  do  produce  and  show  to  the  defendant,  his 
solicitors  or  agents,  upon  oath,  all  insurance  slips,  policies, 
letters,  or  instruction,  or  other  orders  for  effecting  such  sKps 
or  policies,  or  relating  to  the  insurance  or  the  subject-matter 
of  the  insurance  on  the  ship  or  the  cargo  on  board 

(/)   See  (Joldflchmidt  v,  Marryat  (h)  Ibid. ;   and  see  also  West  of 

(1809),  1  Camp,  at  p.  562,  per  Mans-  England  Bank  v.  Canton  Ins.  Co. 

field,  C.  J.  (1877),  2  Ex.  D.  472. 

iff)  Per  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  China  S.S.  (»)   App.   K.   to  R.   S.   a    1883, 

Co.  V.  Commercial  Ass.  Co.  (1881),  8  Ko.  19. 
Q.  B.  D.  142,  at  p.  146. 
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ordinary  action,  which  only  embraces  such  documents  relating  Sect.  1272. 
to  the  matters  in  question  in  the  action  as  are  or  have  been 
in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  party.  From  the  observa- 
tions above  cited  of  Brett,  L.  J.  (k),  it  might  have  been 
inferred  that  the  order  would  only  be  made  against  a  ship- 
owner, with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  him  information  of 
which  he  alone  was  possessed.  But  the  terms  of  the  order 
and  the  decisions  thereon  go  far  beyond  such  a  limitation. 
Thus,  it  was  held  that  the  order  was  properly  made  against  Made  against 
mortgagees  who  had  never  sailed  or  been  in  possession  of  the  "^^^^^^^firees- 
vessel,  and  that  it  was  not  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
order  for  them  to  swear  that  they  had  no  papers  (/).  The 
position  was  thus  explained  by  Cleasby,  B. : — "  The  interest 
of  the  plaintiffs  is  that  of  bare  mortgagees.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sailing  of  the  ship ;  they  merely  have 
an  interest  in  the  ship  itself.  The  ship  is  lost ;  they  bring 
this  action.  Is  the  underwriter  entitled  to  call  upon  them 
not  only  to  make  an  affidavit  and  to  produce  that  which  they 
have — which  is  nothing,  from  their  interest  being  such  as  I 
have  mentioned — ^but  to  cause  these  papers  to  be  produced 
upon  affidavit  by  the  mortgagor,  who,  by  permission  of  the 
mortgagee  has  sailed  the  ship,  and  who,  I  assume,  would  be 
the  person  in  possession  of  all  the  ship's  papers  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  the  mortgagees  would  be  bound  to  produce  through 
the  mortgagor  all  those  papers — we  do  not  decide  that — but  at 
all  events,  they  cannot  say  :  *  We  will  do  no  more  than  make 
an  affidavit  that  we  have  no  papers  ourselves,  or  none  under 
our  actual  control.'  No ;  they  must  go  further,  and  endeavour 
to  comply  with  the  practice  in  substance,  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  endeavour  to  produce  the  ship's  papers;  they  must 
satisfy  us  that  they  have  made  application  to  the  mort- 
gagor and  have  done  what  they  can  to  place  the  defendant 
in  the  position  of  knowing  what  his  defence  to  the  action 
is"(//i). 

{k)  See  also  per  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  Canton  Ins.    Co.   (1877),   L.   R.    2 

in  Rayner  v.  Ritson  (1866),  35  L.  J.  Ex.  D.  472. 

Q.  B.  at  p.  61.  (m)    Per    Cleasby,   B.,   L.    R.    2 

(/)    West    of    England    Bank    v,  Ex.  D.  at  p.  474.    The  judgments 
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interest  a  policy  has  been  effected  (a;),  or  to  whom  the  policy   Sect.  1273. 
has  been  properly  assigned  (y),  can  sue  thereon,  as  well  as  the 
nominal  assured  (z). 

Questions  sometimes  arise,  in  cases  of  marine  insurance,  as 
to  the  respective  provinces  of  judge  and  jury.     It  is  within  Province  of 
tbe  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  questions  of  fact     ®J"''-^- 
relatiug  to  the  existence  of  mercantile  usage,  and  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  mercantile  terms.    The  customs  of  merchants, 
and  the  general  and  known  usages  of  trade,  when  they  have  Usa^s. 
been  ascertained  and  determined  by  a  course  of  judicial 
decision,  form  part  of  the  law  merchant,  and  as  such  are 
thenceforward  judicially  noticed  by  the  Courts  {a). 

The  usages,  however,  of  a  particular  trade  (^),  or  of  a  par- 
ticular place,  as  the  usages  at  Lloyd's  (c),  must  be  proved  by 
parol  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury;  and  whether 
the  parties  to  the  contract  must,  from  their  place  of  residence, 
habits  of  business,  or  other  circumstances,  be  taken  to  be 
cognisant  of  the  usage  at  Lloyd's,  is  also  a  question  for  the 
jury  (rf),  according  to  whose  finding  thereon  the  Courts  hold 
the  parties  bound  or  not  bound  by  the  usage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases  for  the  Court  to  decide  whether  evidence  of 
usage  be  admissible. 

1274.  The  construction  of  the  policy,  when  the  meaning  of  Tenns  of 
its  terms  is  ascertained,  is  for  the  Court ;  but  the  interpreta-        ®* 

Canada  v.   Leduo  (1874),  L.  B.  6  iosiirance  as  well  as  the  mortgagee, 

P.  C.  224.  may  sue  although   the   policy  has 

(r)  Sunderland  If arine  Ins.  Co.  v.  been  handed  over  to  the  latter. 

Kearney  (1861),  16  Q.  B.  925;  20  (a)  Bamett  v.  Brandao  (1843),   6 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  417 ;  Browning  v.  Pro-  M.  &  Gr.  630. 

vincial   Ins.  Co.  of  Canada  (1873),  (b)  Pelly  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 

L.  R  6  P.  C.  263.  (1767),  1  Burr.  341 ;  Noble  v.  Kenno- 

(y)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  50  (2),  ante,  way  (1780),  2  Dougl.  610;  Milward 

§  175.  V.  Hibbert  (1842),  3  Q.  B.  120. 

(z)  In  Swan  v.  Maritime  Ins.  Co.,  (c)  Grabay  v.  Lloyd  (1825),  3  B.  & 

[1907]  1  K.  B.  116;  12  Com.  Cas.  Cr.    793;     Lawrence    v.    Aberdein 

73,    Channell,    J.,    held    that    the  (1821),  6  B,  &  Aid.  107. 

plaintiff  need  not  be  .the  holder  of  (d)  Stewart  v,  Aberdein  (1838),  4 

the  policy  in  order  to  maintain  an  M.  &  W.  211 ;  Sweeting  v,  Pearoe 

action  thereon,  and  thought  that  a  (1861),  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  449 ;  9  ibid.  534. 
mortgagor,  who  is  interested  in  the 
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Sect.  1274.  tion  to  be  put  upon  technical  terms  (e),  the  extension  given 
by  mercantile  usage  to  descriptions  of  ports  or  places  named 
in  the  policy  (/),  and  the  construction  of  peculiar,  novel,  or 
usual  clauses  by  received  practice  or  known  usage  ((/),  is  for 
I  jury.     In  these  cases  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  what  the 
aning  of  the  expression  is,  but  for  the  Court  to  decide 
at  the  meaning  of  the  contract  is  (A). 
Fhe  question  of  the  materiality  of  a  representation  (/)  or 
Lcealment  (k)  is  for  the  jury,  though  the  Judge  in  such 
es  ought  to  take  care  that  they  are  not  misled  by  anything 
t  comes  out  in  the  evidence  ;/).     The  question  whether  a 
en  ship  be  out  of  time  on  a  given  voyage  seems  exclusively 
uestion  for  the  jury  (w). 

'n  cases  of  deviation,  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  usual 
prescribed  course  of  the  voyage  insured  is,  generally 
aking,  for  the  jury,  and  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  evidence 
mercantile  men.  When  so  ascertained,  the  question 
sther,  upon  the  whole  construction  of  the  policy  and 
ler  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  has  been  what 
3unts  to  a  deviation,  is  for  the  Court  (w).  It  is  for  the  jury 
ay  whether  a  given  voyage  has  been  commenced  or  pro- 
ited  within  a  reasonable  time  (o). 

^he  question  whether  the  ship  was  seaworthy  when  she 
ed  is  for  the  jury;  and  whether  anything  has  been  done 

Houghton  V.  Gilbart  (1836),  7  borough  (1840),  2  Mood.  &  Rob.  328  : 

P.  701.  Westbury  r.  Aberdein  (1837),  2  M. 

)  Consteble  v.  Noble  (1810),  2  &  W.  267. 

it.    403;    Cockey    v.    Atkinson  (/)  Mackintosh  p.  Marshall  (1843^, 

?),  2  B.  &  Aid.  460;  Robertson  11  M.  &  W.  126. 

arke(1824),  I  Bing.445;  Moxon  (m)  Littledale  r.  Dixon  (180.5),  1 

tkins  (1812),  3  Camp.  200.  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  161. 

Parr    r.    Anderson    (1805),    6  (w)  So  Arnould,  2nd  ed.  p.  1307, 

,  202,  207.  f^d  qiutre. 

I  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Hutchinson  (o)  Mount    r.    Larkins    (1S31).    8 

jwker  (^1839),  5  M.  &  W.  542.  Bing.    108.      See    also    Phillips    r. 

M'Dowall  r.  Fraser  (1779),   1  Irving  (1844),  7  M.  &  Gr.  325.     By 

a^l.  260 ;  Mackintosh  v.  Marshall  sect.  88  of  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  where 

J),    11    M.   &   W.    121  ;    Duer,  any  reference  is  made  in  the  Act  to 

'eseutations,  78,  196.  reasonable  time  or  reasonaMe  dili- 

Littledale  v.  Dixon  (1806),   1  gence,  the  question  what  is  reason- 

P.  N.  R.  151 ;  Rawlins  v.  Des-  able  is  one  of  fact. 
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to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  the  implied  warranty  is  for   Sect.  1274. 
the  Court  (p). 

In  oases  of  alleged  illegality  for  violating  the  laws  of  Illegality, 
blockade,  the  question  whether  actual  notice  of  a  blockade 
has  reached  the  captain  is  for  the  jury  {q) ;  whether  he  is  to 
be  presumed  in  law  to  have  had  notice  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  public  notification  by  the  government  is  for  the 
Court  (r) ;  but  whether  the  captain  was  endeavouring  to  break 
the  blockade  when  taken  is  a  question  for  the  jury  (s). 

When  the  question  turns  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Extent  of 

....  7  .      .  1      interest 

plaintifi  is  entitled  to  recover  in  respect  of  his  interest,  the  intended  to 
jury  may  be  asked  whether,  in  procuring  the  policy  to  be      ^*"' 
effected,  he  intended  to  protect  his  own  interest  only,  or  that 
also  of  other  parties  not  named  on  the  record,  but  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  insurance  (t). 

In  determining  whether  the  loss  on  a  wreck  or  stranded  Oonfltnictive 
ship  is  constructively  total,  the  question  whether  the  case  was 
one  for  abandonment  rather  than  repair  is  for  the  jury. 
Whether  notice  of  abandonment  heis  been  given  in  due  time 
was  said  by  Amould  to  be  a  question  for  the  Court.  This 
opinion  derives  considerable  support  from  the  reported 
cases  (w).  The  Marine  Insurance  Act,  however,  which  pro- 
vides that  notice  of  abandonment  must  be  given  with  reason- 
able diligence  after  the  receipt  of  reliable  information  (a?), 
also  declares  that  the  question  what  is  reasonable  diligence 
is  one  of  fact  \j/).     It   seems  to   follow  that  the   question 


(p)  So  Amould,  2nd  ed.  p.  1307,  Cas.  370.     "I  have  to  ascertain  as 

citing  "Weir  v,  Aberdein  (1819),  2  B.  matter  of  fact  the  risk  intended  to  be 

&  Aid.  320.  covered,"  per  Mathew,  J. 

(q)  Harratt  v.  Wise  (1829),  Dans.  («)  See  the  cases  cited,  ante,  §§1192 

&  LI.  234;  Winder  v.  Wise  (1829),  —1194,    in    particular    Mellish    v. 

ibid.  2ZS,  Andrews     (1813),     15     East,     13; 

(r)  Naylor  v.  Taylor  (1829),  Dans.  Aldridge  v.  Bell  (1816),  )  Stark.  198 ; 

&  LI.  240.  Reid  v.  Bonham  (1821),  3  Brod.  &  B. 

(«)  Ibid.  147.     See  also  Anderson  v.   Royal 

(/)  Garruthers  v.  Sheddon  (1815),  Exchange  Ass.  Co.  (1805),  7  East,  38. 

6  Taunt.  14;  Irving^  p.  Richardson  (x)  Sect.  62  (3). 

(1831),  2  B.    &  Ad.   193 ;  Soott  v.  (y)  Sect.  88. 
Globe  Mar.  Ins.  CJo.  (1896),  1  Com. 

A. — ^VOL.  II.  5  G 
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r  notice  of  abandonment  was  given  in  due  time  is  one 
jury  (z).  As,  however,  the  onus  of  proof  that  the 
wras  given  in  due  time  is  on  the  assured,  the  judge  has 
bt  power  to  hold  on  the  facts  as  proved  that  he  has 
ao  evidence  which  justifies  the  judge  in  leaving  the 
Q  to  the  jury  (a). 

.ctions  against  policy  brokers  and  other  agents  for 
nee,  questions  as  to  reasonable  skill  and  care,  due 
30,  and  gross  negligence  must,  generally  speaking,  be 
I  by  the  jury  (b). 

,  The  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  policies  of  insur- 
D  not  differ  from  those  which  prevail  in  other  oases. 
>ns  of  the  burden  of  proof  and  the  suflSciency  of  the 
e  have  to  a  great  extent  been  considered  in  the  course 
work  ;  but  the  following  remarks,  reproduced  chiefly 
revious  editions,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  prao 

allegation  that  the  policy  was  effected  by  the  nominal 
as  agent  for  the  party  interested  must  be  substantially 
as  laid  (c). 

le  leading  case  on  this  subject,  the  allegation  that  the 
was  effected  by  the  plaintiffs  as  agents  for  one  Lund, 
•  his  use  and  benefit,  was  held  to  be  sustained  by  proof 
aintiffs  had  effected  the  policy  as  general  agents  for 
.nd  consignees  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  and  that  Lund, 
Bing  informed  of  their  having  effected  the  poUcy  on 
alf,  had  written  to  approve  of  their  having  done  so  (d). 
giin  principle  acted  upon  in  this  case,  and  illustrated 
>r  less  by  most  of  the  subsequent  decisions  on  the 
Is  that  subsequent  ratification  of  the  insurance  by  the 

)  per  Shee,  J.,  in  Kemp  v.  L.  J.,  at  p.  489. 

(1866),  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  233,  (h)  See  ante,  Part  I.  Chap.  VH. 

Gemon  v.  Royal  Exchange  (c)  See  Boston  Fruit  Co.  r.  British 

6),6Taunt.383,Gibb8,C.J.,  and  Foreign  Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  [1906] 

[uestion  to  the  jury,  subject  A.  C.  336. 

>inion  of  the  Court  (rf)  Wolff  v,  Horncastle  (1798),  1 

)  Kaltenbaoh  v,  Mackenzie  B.  &  P.  316. 

C.  P.  D.  467,  per  Thesiger, 
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principal  on  whose  behalf  it  is  effected,  is  equivalent  to  a  prior   Sect.  1276. 
order  on  his  part  to  insure — omnis  ratihabitio  retrotrahitur^  et 
mandato  (eguiparattir  {e). 

After  verdict,  it  will  be  intended  that  sufficient  proof  has 
been  given  that  the  plaintiffs  effected  the  policy  on  behalf  of 
the  party  really  interested.  Lord  Ellenborough,  therefore, 
refused  to  arrest  judgment  in  an  action  on  a  policy,  though  it 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  declaration  that  the  plaintiffs  on 
the  record  were  neither  the  persons  named  in  the  policy  nor 
the  parties  interested  (/). 

1276.  Unless  admitted,  as  is  very  generally  the  case,  the  Agency  ior 

subscription  of  the  policy  must  be  proved  in  the  usual  way.  p^^^  ^^  g^^_ 

Where  the  underwriter's  signature  has  actually  been  written  scription  of 

the  policy. 
by  himself,  no  difficulty  can  arise;  where,  however,  as  not 

unfrequently  occurs,  the  policy  has  been  subscribed  by  an 
agent  on  his  behalf,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  agent.  As  to  this,  proof  that  the  agent  had  often 
subscribed  policies  in  defendant's  name,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant had  held  him  out  to  the  world  as  properly  authorized 
for  that  purpose,  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  authority  to  sign,  without  proof  of  any  written  autho- 
rity so  to  do  {g).  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  one  case,  seems  to 
have  thought  this  proof  not  sufficient  {h) ;  but  admitted  it  to 
be  so  in  another,  when  coupled  with  the  additional  fact  that 
the  defendant  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  losses  on 
policies  so  subscribed  (t).  Proof  that  the  agent  of  an  insur- 
ance company  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  other  memoranda 
of  a  similar  nature,  was  held  sufficient  proof  of  his  authority 

{e)  Lucena  v.  Craufurd  (1808),  3  caidon,  and  as  to  what  amoants  to 

B.  &  P.  N.  R.  269;  S.  C.  on  venire  ratification,  ante,  §}  140—143. 
de  novo,    1   Taunt.   325;    Routh  v.  (/)    Mellish    v.    Bell    (1812),    16 

Thompson    (1811),    13    East,    274;  East,  4. 

Rontht?.  Thompson  (1809),  11  East,  {g)  Neal  v.  Irving  (1793),  1  Esp. 

428;  Bellt^.Janson(1813),  IM.  &S.  61. 

201  ;  Hagedorn  v.  Oliverson  (1814),  (A)    Courteen  v.   Touse  (1807),   1 

2  M.  &  S.  486 ;  Williams  t?.  North  Camp.  43. 

China  Ins.  Co.  (1876),  1  C.  P.  D.  767.  (t)   Haughton  r.  Ewhank  (1814), 

See  farther  as  to  evidence  of  ratifi-  4  Camp.  88. 

6o2 
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lign  a  memorandum  for  a  change  of  voyage  indorsed  on 
policy  (A). 

"t  is,  it  seems,  to  be  presumed  that  an  agent  who  has 
hority  to  subscribe  a  policy  has  also  authority  to  settle  a 

i^roof  of  subscription  by  an  authorized  agent  will  satisfy 
allegation  of  signature  by  the  defendant  (m), 
?he  private  limitations  on  the  authority  of  the  insurer's 
nt  to  underwrite  are  binding  on  the  assured,  notwith- 
iding  his  ignorance  of  the  limits,  if  it  appear  in  evidence 
>e  notorious  that  all  similar  agents  in  the  same  locality 
limited  in  their  authority  (w). 

277.  The  assured,  in  order  to  prove  the  policy,  produced 
evidence  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  received  from  the 
jndant's  broker.  It  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the 
indant  that  this  was  inadmissible  in  evidence,  because  a 
aped  original  never  had  existed,  and  interlocutory  evidence 
hat  effect  was  offered  on  the  instant.  But  the  judge 
sed  to  determine  that  question  in  the  way  of  an  inter- 
tory  point,  as  it  went  to  the  whole  cause  of  action ;  he 
itted  the  copy,  received  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
ndant  in  its  own  order,  and  submitted  the  point  as  one 
he  questions  in  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  Court  in  Banc 
•oved  of  this  course  as  right  (o). 

mould  {p)  stated  that  compliance  by  the  plaintiff  with  all 
ess  warranties,  "being  conditions  precedent  to  the  policy's 

Brockelbank  v.  Sugrue  (1831),  (1896),  1  Com.  Cas.  296. 
fe  P.  21.     See  further  as  to  the  (w)  Baines  v.  Ewing  (1866),  L.  R. 

xecution  of  an  authority  to  sign  1  Exoh.  320. 

es,  Guthrie «'.  Armstrong  (1822),  (o)  Stowe  r.  Querner  (1870),  L.  R. 

?vrl.  &  Ryl.  248  ;  Mead  v.  Davi-  6  Exch.  156.     See  Stamp  Act,  1891, 

.835),  3  A.  &  E.  303.  s.  97  (3). 

Richardson  v.  Anderson  (1807),  [p)  2nd  ed.  p.  1310,  citing  Aroan- 

ap.  43,  n.  ;  and  per  Blackburn,  gelo  r.  Thompson  (1811),  2  Camp. 

mosr.Wickham(1863),33  f  .  J.  620;  D'lsraeli  v.   Jowett  (1796),   1 

13—19.  Esp.  427;  Watson  r.  King  (1815), 

Nicholson  v.  Croft  (1761),   2  4  Camp.  272. 

1188.    See  also  Cope  v.  Miller 
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attaching,"  must  be  proved  by  him  as  part  of  his  case.  This  Sect.  1877. 
is  probably  true,  though  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  all 
warranties  as  "  conditions  precedent  to  the  policy's  attach- 
^S'' {9)'  I^  ^s  clear,  however,  that  the  onus  of  proving 
unseaworthiness  is  upon  the  underwriter  (r),  and  it  is  not 
clear  why  in  this  respect  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
warranties  express  and  implied. 

1278.  Under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (.s),  the  Proof  of  inte- 

V         1.  .1  ^  rest  in  ship, 

register  and  certificate  of  registry  of  a  ship  are  evidence  of 

the  facts  stated  therein  (/),  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  to  prove 
interest  in  the  ship.  Upon  a  policy  on  ship,  the  possession  of 
the  assured  as  owner  is  also  prima  facie  evidence  of  property, 
but  a  traverse  of  that  fact,  supported  by  evidence,  may  render 
it  necessary  for  the  assured  to  prove  additional  facts.  When 
the  parties  to  an  action  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  the 
proof  of  ownership  was  of  course  more  difficult  than  it  is 
now.  Where  it  was  proved  by  the  certain  that  the  assured 
were  the  persons  by  whom,  as  owners,  he  was  appointed  and 
employed — this  was  held  to  be  sufficient  primd  facie  evidence 
of  ownership ;  and  though  it  afterwards  appeared,  by  his 
answers  on  cross-examination,  that  the  ownership  was  de- 
rived to  the  assured  under  a  bill  of  sale  executed  by  him- 
self as  attorney  to  the  former  owner,  it  was  further  held 
that  it  did  not  on  this  account  become  necessary  to  produce 
the  bill  of  sale  or  the  ship's  register,  or  to  give  any  further 
proof  of  property  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  ownership,  no 
contrary  proof  having  been  adduced  on  the  other  side  (u). 
To  the  same  effect  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Kenyon,  that  evi- 
dence of  the  assured  having  exercised  acts  of  ownership  in 
directing  the  loading,  &c.  of  the  ship  and  paying  the  people 

(q)  See  Mar.  Ins.  Act;  8.  33  (3))  (t)  It  is  not  oonclosiye  eyidenoe : 

ante,  §  634.  see  The   Princess  Charlotte  (1863), 

(r)    Pickup  V.   Thames    Ins.    Co.  Br.    &  L.    75,   where   the   national 

(1878),  3  Q.  B.  D.  594.  character  of  the  ship  was  in  dispute. 

(s)  Sects.  64,  696,  reproducing  in  (u)  Robertson  v.  French  (1803),  4 

effect  sect.  107  of  the  Merchant  Ship-  East,  130. 
ping  A<Sty  1864. 
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Sect.  1278. 


Agent  cannot 
deny  his 
principal. 


Proof  of 
insurable 
interest  in 
freight. 


employed,  was  sufficient  pi 
Ellenborough,  that  evidenc 
was  averred  had  ordered  an 
prima  facie  proof  of  his  o 
cross-examination  that  he 
of  sale  which  was  not  prodi 

An  agent,  after  accouni 
oeiving  money  in  that  ca] 
and  say  that  he  did  not  re 
some  other  person.  Henc 
become  sole  registered  o\^ 
previously  owned  by  one  of 
on  the  partnership  account 
ship  for  the  premiums,  it  t^ 
his  title  on  the  register  as 
had  and  received,  brought 
amount  of  a  loss  which  hac 
him,  as  the  agent  of  both  pj 

The  question  of  insurab 
been  so  fully  considered  {a) 
thing  more  as  to  the  facts  a 
such  an  interest. 


Proof  of  1279.  Interest  in  goods 

insurable  i  •     i  •  i  p 

interest  in        ship  by  evidence  of  possessi 
^^°^-  transfer  of  title  to  the  assi 

document ;  or  by  evidence 
contract  imder  which  the  pi 
BiU  of  lading.       The  bill  of  lading  is  the 
of  property  shipped,  the 
presumed  to  be  the  owner  \^ 
in  the  bill  of  lading  (6).     I 

(x)    Amery  v,  Rodgers  (1794), 
Esp.  208. 

(y)    Thomas    v.    Foyle   (1803), 
Esp.  88. 

(z)  Dixon  V.  Hamond  (1819),  2  ] 
&  Aid.  310.    See  Hickie  v.  Rod 
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against  the  shipowner,  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  more  than   Sect.  1279. 

prttnd  facie  evidencQ  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods  (c).     In 

an  action  on  the  policy,  being  merely  an  acknowledgment 

by  the  master,  it  is  no  evidence  without  authentication  and 

some  proof  that  the  goods  specified  in  it  were  actually  shipped 

on  board ((/).     If  it  be  subscribed  "contents  unknown,"  it 

has  been  held  that  such  bill  of  lading  is  not  evidence  either 

of  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  or  of  the  insurable  interest  of 

the  consignee  (e).     It  is,  however,  submitted  that  such  bill 

of  lading  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  property  in  the 

packages  mentioned  therein,  and  in  whatever  may  be  proved 

to  be  their  contents,  is  in  the  holder  of  the  bill. 

Payment  of  price  of  the  goods  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  Payment  of 
insurable  interest ;  hence  a  bill  of  parcels,  with  the  vendor's 
receipt,  for  goods  sold  abroad,  W6i8  very  early  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  interest  (/) ;  so  the  fact  that  consignees  have 
given  their  acceptance  to  the  consignors  for  the  price,  and  on 
account,  of  the  goods,  especially  if  coupled  with  proof  of 
payment,  would,  it  seems,  be  satisfactory  evidence  (g). 

To  prove  that  the  goods  insured  were  shipped,  a  clerk  in  ^°T"t^tii* 
the  custom-house  produced  the  copy  of  an  official  paper,  con-  custom-house, 
taining  an  accoimt  of  the  cargo  as  examined  by  the  searcher ; 
the  official  paper  goes  with  the  ship,  and  the  copy  is  kept  at 
the  custom-house.    Chambre,  J.,  ruled  this  copy  to  be  admis- 

{e)  All  that  is  done  by  the  Bills  thought  at  the  trial  that  it  could  not 

of    Lading    Act    is    to    make    this  be  used  at  the  trial  as  an  admission, 

acknowledgment  conclusive  against  on  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the 

**  the  master  or  other  person  signing  deceased.     On  the  argpument  of  the 

the  same"  :  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  Ill,  rule  for  a  new  trial,  however,  Law- 

s.  3.     See  Grant  v,  Norway  (1851),  rence,  J.,  seemed  to  think  that  the 

10  G.  B.  666 ;  Maclean  p.  Fleming  bill  of  lading,  without  the  limiting 

(1871),  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  (8c.)  128 ;  and  words,   would   have  been    evidence 

the  other  cases  cited,  Carver,  s.  69.  that  the  goods  had  been  received  on 

{d)  M*Andrew  v.   Bell   (1795),    1  board.      It   is    submitted   that   the 

Esp.  373  ;  Dickson  v.  Lodge  (1816),  view  of  Lawrence,  J.,  is  the  correct 

1  Stark.  226.  one. 

(e)    Haddow    v.   Parry   (1810),   3  (/)  Russel  v.  Boehm  (1740),  2  Str. 

Taunt.  303 .    The  captain  who  signed  1127. 

the  bill  of    lading  was  dead,   and  (ff)  See  Davies  v.  Reynolds  (1815), 

Sir  James  Mansfield  seems  to  have  1  Stark.  115. 
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declared  for  a  total  loss  of  the  entire  ship  and  proved  only  a    Sect.  1280. 
partial  loss,  he  was  held  entitled  to  recover  in  proportion  to 
the  partial  loss  on  his  fourth  (o). 

1281.  As  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  before  a  loss  can  be  Inception  of 

risk. 

recovered  from  the  underwriter,  it  must  be  shown  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  period  or  local  limits  of  the  risk  or 
voyage  insured.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  at  the 
port,  or  had  sailed  on  the  voyage,  or  that  the  goods  were 
loaded  on  board,  before  the  loss,  must  be  substantially  proved 
as  laid.  This  may  be  done  by  the  testimony  of  the  master 
or  other  officer  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  or  by 
means  of  written  directions  transmitted  to  the  master,  or 
by  licences,  charter-parties,  entrances,  clearances,  convoy 
bonds,  &c.,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the  ship,  and 
indicating  her  destination  (p). 

It  must  be  proved  that  the  ship  had  sailed  on  the  voyage  On  ahip. 
insured,  or  if  the  loss  should  take  place  "  at "  the  port  where 
the  risk  is  made  to  commence,  then  that  the  ship  was  at  such 
port  on  the  voyage  insured  {q).  Where  the  ship  has  foun- 
dered at  sea,  this  proof  of  her  having  sailed  on  the  voyage 
insured  has  Sometimes  presented  difficulty.  The  following 
points  have  been  decided  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence. 
To  prove  that  a  ship,  insured  at  and  from  Portsmouth  to 
Quebec,  had  sailed  for  the  latter  place,  a  witness  was  called 
who  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  ship  in  Stokes  Bay  going 
out  with  the  other  ships  from  Spithead,  and  that  she  had 
never  since  been  heard  of.  Lord  EUenborough  held  this 
insufficient.  The  convoy  bond  from  the  custom-house  was  Production  of 
then  produced,  with  these  words  at  the  bottom  of  it — "  convoy  °^°^^y  ^^^• 
bond  for  Quebec  "  ;  and  an  officer  from  the  customs  said  that 
it  was  in  the  course  of  office  to  write  these  words  on  the  bond, 
and  that  though  he  did  not  know  of  any  act  of  office  being 
done  on  it,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  papers,  for  a  voyage 

(o)  Gardiner  v.  Croasdale  (1760),  2      p.  873,  3rd  ed. 
Burr.  904 ;  1  W.  Bl.  198.  {q)  Cohen  v.   Hinckley  (1809),   2 

(p)  Stark.     Evidence,    vol.     iii.       Camp.  51. 
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Sect.  1281 


Of  charter- 
party,  or 
clearances. 


Of  licence. 


What  is 
insufficient 
evidence  for 
this  purpose. 


to  Quebec,  were  delivered  to  the  captain  before  sailing.  Lord 
EUenborough  held  this  good  primd  facie  evidence  that  the 
ship  had  sailed  on  the  voyage  insured  (r).  In  the  same  case 
Lord  EUenborough  said  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
ship  had  a  particular  destination  by  charter-party,  he  should 
presume  that  she  sailed  on  the  chartered  voyage ;  so,  on  proof 
that  she  had  cleared  out  for  a  particular  port,  the  presumption 
would  be  that  she  had  sailed  for  it  when  she  dropped  from 
her  moorings  (s).  A  licence  to  carry  a  cargo  to  a  place 
named  in  the  policy  as  the  port  of  destination  is  pritnd  facie 
evidence  that  the  ship,  when  she  left  her  port  of  outfit,  sailed 
on  the  voyage  insured  {t). 

In  order  to  prove,  under  a  policy  on  goods,  that  the  ship 
had  sailed  on  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Lisbon,  the  plaintiff 
called  a  packer,  resident  in  Leghorn,  who  stated  that  he  had 
packed  the  goods  at  the  warehouse  of  the  shipper,  and  by  his 
orders  delivered  them  to  a  boatman,  to  go  by  the  ship ;  the 
boatman  was  also  called,  who  stated  that  he,  by  the  shipper's 
orders,  had  delivered  them  on  board  the  ship  and  taken  a 
receipt  for  them  from  the  captain,  whom  he  knew,  and  that 
he  had  heard,  both  from  the  shipper  and  the  captain,  that  the 
vessel  was  bound  for  Lisbon.  Abbott,  C.  J.,  held  that  this 
was  not  even  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  ship  ever  sailed  for 
Lisbon  (m). 

Where  the  averment  wtis  that  the  ship  sailed  after  the 
making  of  the  policy,  and  the  proof  was  that  she  sailed 
before,  the  variance  was  held  to  be  immaterial  (;r).  A  ship- 
ping entry  at  the  custom-house  has  been  admitted  to  show 
the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing  (y). 

On  goods.  1282.  In  case  of  goods,  the  loading  of  them  on  board  must 

be  properly  proved,  and  for  this  purpose  the  bill  of  lading  of 


Time  of 
sailing. 


(r)  Cohen  v.  Hinckley  (1809),  2 
Camp.  51. 

(»)  Ibid.  62. 

(t)  Marshall  v.  Parker  (1809),  2 
Camp.  69. 

(m)  Koster  v.  Innes  (1826),  Ry.  & 


Mood.  333. 

{x)  Peppin  p.  Solomons  (1794),  5 
T.  R.  496. 

(y)  Hughes  v.  Wilson  (1816),  1 
Stark.  180. 
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itself  is  not  evidence.     There  must  be  direct  testimony  of  the    Sect.  1282. 

actual  shipment  of  the  goods  (s).     Proof  also  must  be  given 

that  the  loss  took  place  within  the  period  of  the  risk,  or  the 

limits  of  the  voyage  insured.     Thus,  where  it  appeared  that  Loss  on  goods 

the  ship,  after  being  turned  away  from  her  port  of  destina-  ^g^gk  "JJ.*^*^ 

tion,  sailed  on  another  voyage  not  protected  by  the  policy,  T^°^||' 

and  no  proof  was  given  whether  the  damage  sustained  by  the 

goods  had  accrued  on  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  two 

voyages.   Lord    EUenborough   directed   a  nonsuit    on    the 

ground  that  there  was  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  goods 

were  injured  while  protected  by  the  policy  (a). 

With  regard  to  freight,  the  question  when  there  is  an  On  freight, 
inception  of  the  risk  has  been  fully  considered  (6).  If  the 
plaintiff  relies  on  a  contract  to  ship  the  goods  on  freight,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  contract  is  legally  bind- 
ing (c),  though  it  need  not  be  written  or  under  seal  (rf),  and 
also  that  the  perils  insured  against  prevented  freight  being 
earned  {e), 

1283.  Direct  proof  of  the  fact  of  loss  may  be,  and  in  most  Proof  of  loss, 
cases  is,  given  by  the  parol  testimony  of  the  master,  officers, 
or  some  of  the  crew  of  the  ship.  It  may  also  be  proved  by 
other  legal  evidence.  The  condemnation  of  a  foreign  Court 
of  Prize  is  not  evidence  to  prove  a  capture  in  fact,  though, 
after  such  proof  has  been  given,  it  is  evidence  of  the  grounds 
of  condemnation  (/). 

The  protest  of  the  captain  cannot  be  put  in  evidence  for 
the  shipowner,  but  if  produced  against  him  by  the  other  side, 
it  thereupon  becomes  evidence  for  the  ship  also. 

{z)  Ante,  §  1279.  risk  on  ship,  goods,  or  freight,  see 

{a)  Parkin    v.    Tunno    (1809),    2  ante.  Part  I.,  Chap.  XVII. 

Camp.  59.  (/)  MarshaU  v.  Parker  (1809),  2 

{b)  Ante,  §§  510 — 519.  Camp.  69.     In  one  case  Le  Blanc,  J., 

(c)  Patrick    V.    Eames    (1813),    3  is  reported  to  have  ruled  that  the 

Camp.  441.  fact  of  capture  might  he  proved  hy 

(rf)  Flmt  V.  Flemyng  (1830),  1  B.  the  production  of  Lloyd's  hook,  in 

&  Ad.  48.  which  it  was    mentioned :  Ahel  v, 

{e)  "Eot  a  full  discussion  of    the  Potts  (1800),  3  Esp.  242,  aed  quare, 
question  of  the  commencement  of  the 
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Proof  of 
confiscation. 


Presumptive 


proof  of  I088, 


mpt] 
ofk 


Sect.  1283.  In  one  case  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that,  in  order  to 
prove  a  confiscation,  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  goods  seized  actually  came  into  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  but  that  it  was  enough  to  show  that  they  were 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers  of  government  (g). 
We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  what  will  amount 
to  presumptive  proof  of  loss  by  foundering,  and  need  not 
here  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  that  head  (h).  It  may  be 
added  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  be  provided 
with  evidence  of  any  collateral  circumstance  that  may  tend 
to  support  the  presumption,  as,  that  other  vessels  which  sailed 
at  the  same  time  did  actually  arrive  (e),  the  usual  length  of 
the  voyage,  the  difficulty  of  navigation,  the  prevalence  of 
tempestuous  weather,  &c.  It  has  been  held  sufficient  to 
establish  a  presumption  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  on  the  voyage, 
for  the  shipowners  to  prove  that  they  had  not  heard  of  her 
arrival ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  witnesses  from  the  port  of 
destination  to  prove  that  the  ship  never  arrived  there  {k). 


Assured  who 
claims  for  a 
total  may 
recover  for  a 
partial  loss. 


1284.  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  assured 
may  recover  for  a  partial  although  he  has  brought  his  action 
for  a  total  loss  (/) ;  indeed,  this  is  matter  of  common  form. 
He  may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  recover  for  loss  by  salvage, 
although  it  be  not  specifically  alleged  by  him  as  a  loss  (m) ; 
but  if  it  be  salvage  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  to 
recaptors,  he  cannot  recover  the  amoimt  imless  he  produces 
and  proves  the  proceedings  in  the  Admiralty  Court ;  for  the 
extent  of  his  claim  depends  on  the  judgment  of  that  Court  (w). 
Where  the  assured  on  ship,  who  had  claimed  a  total,  but  was 


iff)  Carruthers  v.  Gray  (1811),  3 
Camp.  142. 

(A)  Ante,  §§  813,  814. 

(t)  Newby  v.  Read  (1762),  1  Park, 
Ins.  148. 

(k)  Twemlow  v.  Oswin  (1809),  2 
Gamp.  85. 

(/)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  a.  56  (4).     See 


Gardner  v.  Croasdale  (1760),  2  Burr. 
904;  King  v.  Walker  (1863),  2  H. 
&  C.  384 ;  3  ibid,  209. 

(m)  Mar.    Ins.    Act,   a.   65,   anU, 
$  863.     See  also  s.  73,  sab-s.  2. 

(n)  Thellusson  v.  Shedden  (1806), 
2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  228. 
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only  entitled  to  an  average,  loss,  merely  proved  that  his  ship   Sect.  1284. 
had  sustained  some  damage,  but  gave  no  evidence  as  to  its 
extent.  Lord  Tenterden  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  nominal  damages  only  (o). 

By  the  Common  Law  no  interest  was  recoverable  on  the  Mercantile 
amount  of  loss,  except  in  cases  where  the  assured  had,  before 
the  trial,  made  application  to  the  underwriter  for  the  amount, 
and  notified  to  him  the  ground  of  his  application  {p).  Now, 
however,  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  42,  s.  29,  juries  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  give  damages  in  the  nature  of  interest,  over 
and  above  the  money  recoverable,  in  all  actions  on  policies  of 
insurance. 

In  regard  to  interest  on  bottomry  loans,  it  has  been  laid  Interest  on 
down  by  Story,  J.,  that  the  sum  lent  and  the  bottomry  loans!^ 
interest  are  to  be  considered  as  an  aggregate  debt  from  the 
time  the  bond  becomes  due  by  the  successful  termination  of 
the  voyage,  and  that,  consequently,  from  such  time  common 
interest  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  aggregate  amount  (q) ;  and 
such,  it  seems,  would  now  be  the  law  in  this  country,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  maxim  accesaio  accessionis 
non  est  (r)  would  in  the  present  day  have  any  weight  with 
our  Courts. 

1286.  Proof  of  misrepresentation  will  generally  comprise  Burden  of 
the  foUowing  facts:— 1.  That  the  representation  was  made;  ^[^ormitre- 
2.  That  it  was  material ;  3.  That  it  was  untrue.    In  order  to  presentation. 
prove  the  first  point,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  representation  was  made,  or  to  others  who  heard  it ; 
its  materiality  is  a  question  for  the  jury  (s),  and  will  generally 

(o)  Tanner  v.  Bennett  (1825),  Ry.  Sarjfent  (1823),  2  B.  &  Cr.  348. 

&  Mood.  182.    Failure  to  prove  losses  (<?)  The    Ship    Packet    (1823),    3 

amounting  to  3  or  5  per  cent,  might,  Mason,  255. 

by  virtue  of  the  memorandum,  dis-  (r)  2  Marshall,  Ins.  759. 

entitle  the  plaintiff  to  even  nominal  («)  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  s.  20,  sub-s.  7. 

damages.     See  2  Phillips,  s.  2144.  The  rule  is  the  same  as  regards  non- 

(/>)  Bain  r.  Case  (1829),  3  C.  &  P.  disclosure;    Mar.   Ins.   Act,   s.    18, 

496.       See    Kingston    v.    Mcintosh  sub-s.  4. 
(1808),   1   Camp.   518;    Higgins  v. 
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insured,  after  a  total  loss  and  abandonment,  so  that  possession 


(t)  Thornton  p.  Lance  (1815),  4 
Camp.  231 ;  D'Aguilar  v,  Tobin 
(1816),  Holt,  186;  2  Marsh.  R.  265. 

(m)  Anon.,  1  Chit.  R.  49.  See 
Hobbs  V.  Henning  (1866),  34  L.  J. 
C.  P.  117. 


{x)  It  is  arguable  that  the  Mar. 
Ins.  Act  has  changed  the  law  on  this 
point,  and  that  now  the  state  of 
circumstances  justifying  the  notice 
need  only  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
notice  was  given.    See  on^,  ^  1097«. 
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of  them  may  possibly  be  resumed  by  the  owner,  will  not  Sect.  1286. 
reduce  it  to  a  partial  loss.  The  true  rule  seems  to  us  to  be  ' 
laid  down  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  Holdsworth  v.  Wise  [y),  that  the 
subject  of  the  insurance  must  be  in  existence  ^  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  assured  may,  if  they  please,  have 
possession,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  possession 
ofit'"(s). 

(y)  Holdsworth  r.  Wise  (1828),  7  (2)  Lozano   v.   Janson   (1859;,   28 

B.  &  Or.  798.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  337,  3*2 ;  2  E.  &  E.  100. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

XXXIV.  Vicr.  c.  XXI. 

An  Act  for  incorporating  the  members  of  the  Establishment  or 
Society  formerly  held  at  Lloyd^s  Cojfee  Home  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  the  City  of  London^  for  the  effecting  of  Manne 
Insurance^  and  generally  known  as  Lloyd's ;  and  for  other 
purposes.  [26th  May,  1871.] 

19.  The  rules  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  the  Fundamental 
fundamental  rules  of  the  society.  schedule. 


THE  SCHEDULE. 
The  Fxjndamental  Eules  of  the  Society. 

1.  There  shall  be  underwriting  members  and  non-underwriting 
members. 

2.  A  non- under  writing  member  shall  not  underwrite  in  his 
own  name  at  Lloyd's,  or  empower  another  person  to  underwrite 
for  him  at  Lloyd's. 

3.  All  underwriting  business  transacted  at  Lloyd's  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  underwriting  rooms,  and  not  elsewhere. 

4.  An  underwriting  member  shall  not,  by  himself  or  by  any 
partner  or  other  substitute,  directly  or  indirectly  underwrite  in 
the  city  of  London  a  policy  of  insurance,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  the  name  of  a  partnership,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 

name  of  one  individual  (being  an  underwriting  member 
of  the  society)  for  each  separate  sum  subscribed ;  or, 

(2)  For  the  account,  benefit,  or  advantage  of  any  company  or 

association,  unless  they  are  subscribers  to  the  society, 
nor  unless  every  policy  underwritten  for  their  account, 
benefit,  or  advantage  is  underwritten  in  their  ordinary 
place  of  business! 
6.  A  member  shall  not  open  an  insurance  account  in  the  name 
of  any  person  not  being  a  member  or  subscriber. 

A. — VOL.  U.  6  H 
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64  &  85  ViCT.  c.  39  (Stamp  Act,  1891). 


Charge  of 
duties  in 
Bohedule. 


All  duties  to 
be  paid  ac- 
cording to 
regulations 
of  Act. 


How  instru- 
ments are  to 
be  written  and 
stamped. 


Instruments 
to  be  sepa- 
rately charged 
with  duty  in 
certain  cases. 


Charge  of  Duty  upon  Instruments. 

1.  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the  stamp 
duties  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty  upon  the  several 
instruments  specified  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be 
the  several  duties  in  the  said  schedule  specified,  which  duties 
shall  be  in  substitution  for  the  duties  theretofore  chargeable 
under  the  enactments  repealed  by  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  exemptions  contained  in  this  Act  and  in  any  other  Act  for 
the  time  being  in  force. 

2.  All  stamp  duties  for  the  time  being  chargeable  by  law  upon 
any  instruments  are  to  be  paid  and  denoted  according  to  the 
regulations  in  this  Act  contained,  and  except  where  express  pro- 
vision is  made  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  denoted  by  impressed 
stamps  only. 

3. — (1.)  Every  instrument  written  upon  stamped  material  is 
to  be  written  in  such  manner,  and  every  instrument  partly  or 
wholly  written  before  being  stamped  is  to  be  so  stamped,  that 
the  stamp  may  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  and  cannot 
be  used  for  or  applied  to  any  other  instrument  written  upon  the 
same  piece  of  material. 

(2.)  K  more  than  one  instrument  be  written  upon  the  same 
piece  of  material,  every  one  of  the  instruments  is  to  be 
separately  and  distinctly  stamped  with  the  duty  with  which  it  is 
chargeable. 

4.  Except  where  express  provision  to  the  contrary  is  made  by 
this  or  any  other  Act, — 

(a)  An  instrument  containing  or  relating  to  several  distinct 

matters  is  to  be  separately  and  distinctly  charged,  as  if 
it  were  a  separate  instrument,  with  duty  in  respect  of 
each  of  the  matters  ; 

(b)  An  instrument  made  for   any  consideration  in  respect 

whereof  it  is  chargeable  with  ad  valorem  duty,  and  also 
for  any  further  or  other  valuable  consideration  or  con- 
siderations, is  to  be  separately  and  distinctly  charged, 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  instrument,  with  duty  in  respect 
of  each  of  the  considerations. 


Production  of  Instruments  in  Evidence, 

Terms  upon  ^4^ — n\  XJpon  the  production  of  an  instrument  chargeable 

which  instru-       ...  ;   ^  -j  •  _j.    js     •   -i  •    j*     4.         • 

ments  not        With  any  duty  as  evidence  m  any  court  of  civil  judicature  m  any 
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part  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom,  or  before  any  arbitrator  or  referee,    Appendix  A. 

notice  shall  be  taken  by  the  judge,  arbitrator,  or  referee  of  any  duly  stamped 

omission  or  insufficiency  of  the  stamp  thereon,  and  if  the  instru-  "lay  ^  . 

•^  *^  reoeived  in 

ment  is  one  which  may  legally  be  stamped  after  the  execution  evidence. 

thereof,  it  may,  on  payment  to  the  officer  of  the  court  whose  duty 

it  is  to  read  the  instrument,  or  to  the  arbitrator  or  referee,  of  the 

amoimt  of  the  unpaid  duty,  and  the  penalty  payable  on  stamping 

the  same,  and  of  a  further  sum  of  one  pound,  be  received  in 

evidence,  saving  all  just  exceptions  on  other  grounds. 

(2.)  The  officer,  or  arbitrator,  or  referee  receiving  the  duty  and 
penalty  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  make  an  entry  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  of  the  payment  and  of  the  amount 
thereof,  and  shall  communicate  to  the  Commissioners  the  name 
or  title  of  the  proceeding  in  which,  and  of  the  party  from  whom, 
he  received  the  duty  and  penalty,  and  the  date  and  description 
of  the  instrument,  and  shall  pay  over  to  such  person  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  appoint  the  money  received  by  him  for  the  duty 
and  penalty. 

(3.)  On  production  to  the  Commissioners  of  any  instrument  in 
respect  of  which  any  duty  or  penalty  has  been  paid,  together 
with  the  receipt,  the  payment  of  the  duty  and  penalty  shall  be 
denoted  on  the  instrument. 

(4.)  Save  as  aforesaid,  an  instrument  executed  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  relating,  wheresoever  executed,  to  any 
property  situate,  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  done  or  to  be  done, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  not,  except  in  criminal 
proceedings,  be  given  in  evidence,  or  be  available  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  unless  it  is  duly  stamped  in  accordance  with  the 
law  in  force  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  executed. 

Policies  of  Insurance, 
91.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  **  policy  of  Meaning  of 
insurance"   includes   every  writing  whereby  any  contract  of  ^gj^^oe. 
insurance  is  made  or  agreed  to  be  made,  or  is  evidenced,  and 
the  expression  '' insurance"  includes  ekssurance. 

Policies  of  Sea  Insurance. 

92,__(1.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  "  policy  Meam^j  of 
of  sea  insurance  "  means  any  insurance  (including  re-insurance)  ^g^^*^ 
made  upon  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  the  machinery,  tackle,  or 
furniture  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  any  goods,  merchandise, 
or  property  of  any  description  whatever  on  board  of  any  ship  or 
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Appendix  A.  vessel,  or  upon  the  freight  of,  or  any  other  interest  which  may 
be  lawfully  insured  in  or  relating  to,  any  ship  or  vessel,  and 
includes  any  insurance  of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  for 
any  transit  which  includes  not  only  a  sea  risk,  but  also  any 
other  risk  incidental  to  the  transit  insured  firom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transit  to  the  ultimate  destination  covered  by  the 
insurance. 

(2.)  Where  any  person,  in  consideration  of  any  sum  of  money 
paid  or  to  be  paid  for  additional  freight  or  otherwise,  agrees  to 
take  upon  himself  any  risk  attending  goods,  merchandise,  or 
property  of  any  description  whatever  while  on  board  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  or  engages  to  indemnify  the  owner  of  any  such  goods, 
merchandise,  or  property  from  any  risk,  loss,  or  damage,  such 
agreement  or  engagement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract  for 
sea  insurance. 
Contract  to  be  93. — (1.)  A  contract  for  sea-insurance  (other  than  such  insur- 
in  writing.       ance  as  is  referred  to  in  the  fifty-fifth  section  of  the  Merchant 

26  &  26  Vict.  Shippincr  Act  Amendment  Act,  1862)  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
0. 63.  ,    '^^    ° .  ,  .  t.        i,         . 

the  same  is  expressed  m  a  poucy  of  sea  insurance. 

(2.)  No  policy  of  sea  insurance  made  for  time  shall  be  made 
for  any  time  exceeding  twelve  months.* 

(3.)  A  policy  of  sea  insurance  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it 
specifies  the  particular,  risk  or  adventure,  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers or  underwriters,  and  the  sum  or  sums  insured,  and  is 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 
Policy  for  W.  Where  any  sea  insurance  is  made  for  a  voyage  and  also 

voyage  and  fo^  time,  or  to  extend  to  or  cover  any  time  beyond  thirty  days 
able  with  ^^^  ^^  ship  shall  have  arrived  at  her  destination  and  been 
two  duties.       there  moored  at  anchor,  the  policy  is  to  be  charged  with  duty  as 

a  policy  for  a  voyage,  and  also  with  duty  as  a  policy  for  time. 
No  policy  96. — (1.)  A  policy  of  sea  insurance  may  not  be  stamped  at 

d  1  ^ir^id  ^^^  *^°^®  after  it  is  signed  or  underwritten  by  any  person,  except 
in  the  two  cases  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

(a)  Any  policy  of  mutual  insurance  Having  a  stamp  impressed 

thereon  may,  if  required,  be  stamped  with  an  additional 
stamp  provided  that  at  the  time  when  the  additional 
stamp  is  required  the  policy  has  not  been  signed  or 
underwritten  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  sum  or  sums 
which  the  duty  impressed  thereon  extends  to  cover : 

(b)  Any  policy  made  or  executed  out  of,  but  being  in  any 

manner  enforceable  within,  the  United  Elingdom,  may 

*  See  Finance  Act,  1901,  H\/ra, 
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be  stamped  at  any  time  within  ten  days  after  it  has    Appendix  A. 
been  first  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  payment 
of  the  duty  only. 
(2.)  Provided  that  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  shall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  production  in  evidence  be  an  instrument  which  may 
legally  be  stamped  after  the  execution  thereof,  and  the  penalty 
payable  by  law  on  stamping  the  same  shall  be  the  sum  of  one 
himdred  pounds. 

96.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  the  making  of  any  Legal  altera- 

alteration  which  may  lawfully  be  made  in  the  terms  and  condi-  ^P^^  ^  P?^" 

•^  "^  dee  may  be 

tions  of  any  policy  of  sea  insurance  after  the  policy  has  been  made  under 

underwritten ;  provided  that  the  alteration  be  made  before  notice  °®^^. 

*  .     restrictions, 

of  the  determination  of  the  risk  originally  insured,  and  that  it 

do  not  prolong  the  time  covered  by  the  insurance  thereby  made 

beyond  the  period  of  six  months  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  for 

a  less  period  than  six  months,  or  beyond  the  period  of  twelve 

months  in  the  case  of  a  policy  made  for  a  greater  period  than 

six  months,  and  that  the  articles  insured  remain  the  property 

of  the  same  person  or  persons,  and  that  no  additional  or  further 

sum  be  insured  by  reason  or  means  of  the  alteration. 

97. — (1.)  If  any  person  — 

(a)  becomes  au  assurer  upon  any  sea  insurance,  or  enters  into  Penalty  on 

any  contract  for  sea  iosurance,  or  directly  or  indirectly  SiS^*£)licy 
receives  or  contracts  or  takes  credit  in  account  for  any  duly  stamped, 
premium  or  consideration  for  any  sea  insurance,  or 
knowingly  takes  upon  himself  any  risk,  or  renders  him- 
self liable  to  pay,  or  pays,  any  sum  of  money  upon  any 
loss,  peril,  or  contingency  relative  to  any  sea  insurance, 
unless  the  insurance  is  expressed  in  a  policy  of  sea 
insurance  duly  stamped,  or 

(b)  makes  or  effects,  or  knowingly  procures  to  be  made  or 

effected,  any  sea  insurance,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
gives  or  pays,  or  renders  himself  liable  to  pay,  any 
premium,  or  consideration  for  any  sea  insurance,  or 
enters  into  any  contract  for  sea  insurance,  unless  the 
insurance  is  expressed  in  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  duly 
stamped,  or 

(c)  is  concerned  in  any  fraudulent  contrivance  or  device,  or  is 

guilty  of  any  wilful   act,  neglect,  or  omission,  with 

intent  to  evade  the  duties  payable  on  policies  of  sea 

insurance,  or  whereby  the  duties  may  be  evaded, 

he  shall  for  every  such  offence  incur  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

(2.)  Every  broker,   agent,   or  other    person   negotiating  or 
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Appendix  A.  transacting  any  sea  insurance  contraiy  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning:  of  this  Act,  or  writing  any  policy  of  sea  insurance  upon 
material  not  duly  stamped,  shall  for  every  such  offence  incur  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  shall  not  have  any  legal  claim 
to  any  charge  for  brokerage,  commission,  or  agency,  or  for  any 
money  expended  or  paid  by  him  with  reference  to  the  insurance, 
and  any  money  paid  to  him  in  respect  of  any  such  charge  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  paid  without  consideration,  and  shall  remain 
the  property  of  his  employer. 

(3.)  If  any  person  makes  or  issues,  or  causes  to  be  made  or 
issued,  any  document  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  policy  of  sea 
insurance,  and  there  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  making  or  issue 
in  existence  a  policy  duly  stamped  whereof  the  said  document 
is  a  copy,  he  shall  for  such  ofPence  in  addition  to  any  other  fine 
or  penalty  to  which  he  may  be  liable  incur  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
Stamp  Duties  on  Instruments. 

Policy  of  Sea  Insurance —  £    s,    d. 

(1)  Where  the  premium  or  consideration  does 

not  exceed  the  rate  of  2s.  6d,  per  centum 

of  the  sum  insured     0     0     I 

(2)  In  any  other  case — 

(a)  For  or  upon  any  voyage — 

In  respect  of  every  full  sum  of  100/.,  and 
also  any  fractional  part  of  100/.  thereby 
insured    0     0     3* 

(b)  For  time — 

In  respect  of  every  full  sum  of  100/.,  and 
also  any  fractional  part  of  100/.  thereby 
insured — 

Where  the  insurance  shall  be  made  for 

any  time  not  exceeding  six  months  ..003 
Where  the  insurance  shall  be  made  for 
any  time  exceeding  six  months  and 
not  exceeding  twelve  months   0     0     6 

*  Reduced  from  3^.  to  one  penny  by  sect.  5  of  the  Fmance  Act,  1908,  tn/ra« 
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Appendix  A. 
1  Edw.  7,  0.  7  (Finance  Act,  1901). 
Part  II. 
Stamps. 

11. — (1.)  Notwithstanding  anything  contfdned  in  the  Stamp  ProvidonaB 
Act,  1891,  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  made  for  time  may  contain  ^j^^  olauses'in 
a  continuation  clause  as  defined  in  this  section,  and  such  a  policy  policies  of  sea 
shall  not  be  invalid  on  the  ground  only  that  by  reason  of  the        &  55  v*  t 
continuation  clause  it  may  become  available  for  a  period  exceed-  o.  39.) 
ing  twelve  months. 

(2.)  There  shall  be  charged  on  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  con- 
taining such  a  continuation  clause  a  stamp  duty  of  sixpence  in 
addition  to  the  stamp  duty  which  is  otherwise  chargeable  on  the 
policy. 

(3.)  If  the  risk  covered  by  the  continuation  clause  attaches, 
and  a  new  policy  is  not  issued  covering  the  risk,  the  continuation 
clause  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  new  and  separate  contract  of  sea 
Insurance  expressed  in  the  policy  in  which  it  is  contained,  but 
not  covered  by  the  stamp  thereon,  and  the  policy  shall  be  stamped 
in  respect  of  that  contract  accordingly,  but  may  be  so  stamped 
without  penalty  at  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days  after  the 
risk  has  so  attached. 

(4.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  expression  "con- 
tinuation clause "  means  an  agreement  to  the  following  or  the 
like  effect,  namely,  that  in  the  event  of  the  ship  being  at  sea,  or 
the  voyHge  otherwise  not  completed  on  the  expiration  of  the 
policy,  the  subject-matter  of  the  insurance  shall  be  held  covered 
until  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  or  for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter 
not  exceeding  thirty  days. 


3  Edw.  7,  0.  46  (Revenue  Act,  1903). 

8.  A  policy  of  insurance  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  upon  stamping  of 
or  to  cover  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  machinery  or  fittings  policies  of 
belonging  to  the  ship  or  vessel,  whilst  under  construction  or  shi^^i^OT'^ 
repair  or  on  trial,  shall  be  sufficiently  stamped  for  the  purposes  construction, 
of  the  Stamp  Act,   1891,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  Act,  if 
stamped  as  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  made  for  a  voyage ;  and 
though  made  for  a  time  exceeding  twelve  months,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  made  for  time. 
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Mariue 

insoranoe 

defined. 


Mixed  sea 
and  land 
risks. 


Marine 
adventure 
and  maritime 
perils  defined. 


[Vote*  —  The  references  at  the  end  oj  the  parcu/raphs  are  to  the  aediont 
of  this  work  which  deal  with  the  various  provisions  of  the  Ad,] 

6  Edw.  7,  c.  41. 

An  Act  to  codify  the  Law  relating  to  Marine  Insurance. 

I2l8t  December,  1906.] 

Marine  Insurance. 

1.  A.  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  a  contract  whereby  the 
insurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  assured,  in  manner  and  to 
the  extent  thereby  agreed,  against  marine  losses,  that  is  to  saj, 
the  losses  incident  to  marine  adventure.     (§§  1,  253.) 

2. — (1.)  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  may,  by  its  express 
terms,  or  by  usage  of  trade,  be  extended  so  as  to  protect  the 
assured  against  losses  on  inland  waters  or  on  any  land  risk  which 
may  be  incidental  to  any  sea  voyage.     (§§1,  507.) 

(2.)  Where  a  ship  in  course  of  building,  or  the  launch  of  a 
ship,  or  any  adventure  analogous  to  a  marine  adventure,  is 
covered  by  a  policy  in  the  form  of  a  marine  policy,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  in  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply  thereto ;  but, 
except  as  by  this  section  provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter 
or  affect  any  rule  of  law  applicable  to  any  contract  of  insurance 
other  than  a  contract  of  marine  insurance  as  by  this  Act 
defined.     (§  1.) 

3. — (I.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  lawftd 
marine  adventure  may  be  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  marine 
insurance.     (§§  I,  217,  249,  734.) 

(2.)  In  particular  there  is  a  marine  adventure  where — 

(a)  Any  ship  goods  or  other  moveables  are  exposed  to  mari- 

time perils.  Such  property  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
**  insurable  property  "  ; 

(b)  The  earning  or  acquisition  of  any  freight,  passage  money, 

commission,  profit,  or  other  pecuniary  benefit,  or  the 
security  for  any  advances,  loan,  or  disbursements,  is 
endangered  by  the  exposure  of  insurable  property  to 
maritime  perils ; 

(c)  Any  liability  to  a  third  party  may  be  incurred  by  the 

owner  of,  or  other  person  interested  in  or  responsible 
for,  insurable  property,  by  reason  of  maritime  perils. 
^'Maritime  perils"  means  the  perils  consequent  on,  or  inci- 
dental to,  the  navigation  of  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  perils  of  the 
seas,  fire,  war  perils,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  captures,  seisures. 
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'restraints,  and  detainments  of  princes  and  peoples,  jettisons,    Appendix  A. 
bairatrj,  and  any  other  perils,  either  of  the  like  kind  or  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  policy.     (§§  1,  236,  240,  250,  257,  309.) 

Insurable  Interest. 

4.-T-(l.)  Every  contract  of  marine  insurance  by  way  of  gaming  Avoidance  of 
or  wagering  is  void.     (§§  9,  313,  319,  1253.)  ^^^^ 

(2.)  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  deemed  to  be  a  gaming  oontraots. 
or  wagering  contract — 

(a)  Where  the  assured  has  not  an  insurable  interest  as  defined 

by  this  Act,  and  the  contract  is  entered  into  with  no 
expectation  of  acquiring  huch  an  interest ;  or 

(b)  Where  the  policy  is  made  "  interest  or  no  interest,"  or 

"without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy 
itself,"  or  *'  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer," 
or  subject  to  any  other  like  term : 

Provided  that,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  salvage,  a  policy 
may  be  effected  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer. 
(§§  253,  313,  314,  317,  358.) 

6. — (I.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  person  has  Insurable 

an  insurable  interest  who  is  interested  in  a  marine  adventure.  ?^'^' 

denned. 

(§264.) 

(2.)  In  particular  a  person  is  interested  in  a  marine  adventure 
where  he  stands  in  any  legal  or  equitable  relation  to  the  adven- 
ture or  to  any  insurable  property  at  risk  therein,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  may  benefit  by  the  safety  or  due  arrival  of  insur- 
able property,  or  may  be  prejudiced  by  its  loss,  or  by  damage 
thereto,  or  by  the  detention  thereof,  or  may  incur  liability  in 
respect  thereof.     (§§  254,  257,  287,  288.) 

6. — (I.)  The  assured  must  be  interested  in  the  subject-matter  When 

insured  at  the  time  of  the  loss  though  he  need  not  be  interested  i^^tereet 

,       ^,     .  .      i»    X  J  ™"8t  attach, 

when  the  insurance  is  effected : 

Provided  that  where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  **  lost  or  not 
lost,"  the  assured  may  recover  although  he  may  not  have  acquired 
his  interest  until  after  the  loss,  unless  at  the  time  of  effecting  the 
contract  of  insurance  the  assured  was  aware  of  the  loss,  and  the 
insurer  was  not.     (§§  13,  258,  259,  281,  314.) 

(2.)  Where  the  assured  has  no  interest  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
he  cannot  acquire  interest  by  any  act  or  election  after  he  is  aware 
of  the  loss.     (§  258.) 

7. — (1.)  A  defeasible  interest  is  insurable,  as  also  is  a  con-  Defeasible 
tingent  interest.     (§  255a.)  St^^* 

(2.)  In  particular,  where  the  buyer  of  goods  has  insured  them, 
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he  has  an  insurable  interest,  notwithstanding  that  he  might,  at 
his  election,  have  rejected  the  goods,  or  have  treated  them  as  at 
the  seller's  risk,  by  reason  of  the  latter's  delay  in  making  delivery 
or  otherwise.     ^§  255a.) 

8.  A  partial  interest  of  any  nature  is  insurable.    (§§  259a,  284.) 
9. — (1.)  The  insurer  under  a  contract  of  marine  insurance  baa 

an  insurable  interest  in  his  risk,  and  may  re-insure  in  respect 

of  it.     (§  322.) 

(2.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  original  assured 

has  no  right  or  interest  in  respect  of  such  re-insurance.    (§§  322, 

324.) 

10.  The  lender  of  money  on  bottomry  or  respondentia  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  respect  of  the  loan.     (§§  242,  289.) 

11.  The  master  or  any  member  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  respect  of  his  wages.     (§§  244,  245,  308.) 

12.  In  the  case  of  advance  freight,  the  person  advancing  the 
freight  has  an  insurable  interest,  in  so  far  as  such  freight  is  not 
repayable  in  case  of  loss.     (§§  232.  26*3.) 

13.  The  assured  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  charges  of 
any  insurance  which  he  may  effect.     (§  362.) 

14. — (1.)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  mortgaged,  the 
mortgagor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  full  value  thereof,  and 
the  mortgagee  has  an  insurable  interest  in  respect  of  any  sum 
due  or  to  become  due  under  the  mortgage.     (§  298.) 

(2.)  A  mortgagee,  consignee,  or  other  person  having  an  intereat 
in  the  subject-matter  insured  may  insure  on  behalf  and  for  the 
benefit  of  other  persons  interested  as  well  as  for  his  own  benefit. 
(§§  292,  298.) 

(3.)  The  owner  of  insurable  property  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  respect  of  the  full  value  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  some 
third  person  may  have  agreed,  or  be  liable,  to  indemnify  him  in 
case  of  loss.     (§  309.) 

16.  Where  the  assured  assigns  or  otherwise  parts  with  his 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  insured,  he  does  not  thereby 
transfer  to  the  assignee  his  rights  under  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance, unless  there  be  an  express  or  implied  agreement  with  the 
assignee  to  that  effect. 

But  the  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  affect  a  transmission 
of  interest  by  operation  of  law.     (§  174.) 
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Appendix  A. 
Insurable  Value. 

16.  Subject  to  any  express  provision  or  valuation  in  the  policy,  Measure  of 
the  insurable  value  of  the  subject-matter  insured  must  be  ascer-  yai^e. 
tained  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  insurance  on  ship,  the  insurable  value  is  the  value,  at 

the  commencement  of  the  risk,  of  the  ship,  including 
her  outfit,  provisions  and  stores  for  the  officers  and 
crew,  money  advanced  for  seamen's  wages,  and  other 
disbursements  (if  any)  incurred  to  make  the  ship  fit  for 
the  voyage  or  adventure  contemplated  by  the  policy, 
plus  the  charges  of  insurance  upon  the  whole : 

The  insurable  value,  in  the  case  of  a  steamship, 
includes  also  the  machinery,  boilers,  and  coals  and 
engine  stores  if  owned  by  the  assured,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  engaged  in  a  special  trade,  the  ordinary 
fittings  requisite  for  that  trade :     (§§  219,  365.) 

(2)  In  insurance  on  freight,  whether  paid  in  advance  or  other- 

wise, the  insurable  value  is  the  gross  amount  of  the 
freight  at  the  risk  of  the  assured,  plus  the  charges  of 
insurance:     (§§  262,  365,  1041.) 

(3)  In  insurance  on  goods  or  merchandise,  the  insurable  value 

is  the  prime  cost  of  the  property  insured,  plus  the 
expenses  of  and  incidental  to  shipping  and  the  charges 
of  insurance  upon  the  whole  :     (§§  365,  1010.) 

(4)  In  insurance  on  any  other  subject-matter,  the  insurable 

value  is  the  amount  at  the  risk  of  the  assured  when  the 
policy  attaches,  plus  the  charges  of  insurance.     (§  365.) 

Disclosure  and  Representations, 

17.  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  a  contract  based  upon  insurance  is 
the  utmost  good  faith,  and,  if  the  utmost  good  faith  be  not  u^^rimae 
observed  by  either  party,  the  contract  may  be  avoided  by  the  *^^' 
other  party.     (§§  522,  523,  575.) 

18. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  assured  Disdosureby 
must  disclose  to  the  insurer,  before  the  contract  is  concluded,  ^^^^^r®*!- 
every  material  circumstance  which  is  known  to  the  assured,  and 
the  assured  is  deemed  to  know  every  circumstance  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  ought  to  be  known  by  him.  If  the 
assured  fails  to  make  such  disclosure,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the 
contract.     (§§  523,  575,  578.) 

(2.)  Every  circumstance  is  material  which  would  influence  the 
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Appendix  A.    judgment  of  a  pnident  insurer  in  fixing  the  premium,  or  deter- 
mining  whether  he  will  take  the  risk.     (§§  575,  589.) 

(3.)  In  the  absence  of  inquiry  the  following  circumstances 
need  not  be  disclosed  (§§  609,  620),  namely  :— 

(a)  Any  circumstance  which  diminishes  the  risk ;     (§  624.) 

(b)  Any  circumstance   which    is    known  or  presumed  to  be 

known  to  the  insurer.  The  insurer  is  presumed  to 
know  matters  of  common  notoriety  or  knowledge,  and 
matters  which  an  insurer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business,  as  such,  ought  to  know  ;     (§  598.) 

(c)  Any  circumstance  as  to  which  information  is  waived  by 

the  insurer;     (§618.) 

(d)  Any  circumstance  which  it  is  superfluous  to  disclose  by 

reason  of  any  express  or  implied  warranty.     (§  619.) 

(4.)  Whether  any  particular  circumstance,  which  is  not  dis- 
closed, be  material  or  not  is,  in  each  case,  a  question  of  fact 
(§§  591,  626,  1285.) 

(5.)  The  term  "  circumstance  "  includes  any  communication 
made  to,  or  information  received  by,  the  assured.     (§§  590,  600.) 

19.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  as  to 
circumstances  which  need  not  be  disclosed,  where  an  insurance  is 
effected  for  the  assured  by  an  agent,  the  agent  must  disclose  to 
the  insurer — 

(a)  Every  material  circumstance  which  is  known  to  himself, 
and  an  agent  to  insure  is  deemed  to  know  every 
circumstance  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
ought  to  be  known  by,  or  to  have  been  communicated 
to,  him ;  and 

(b)  Every  material  circumstance  which  the  assured  is  bound 
to  disclose,  unless  it  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to 
communicate  it  to  the  agent.     (§§  577,  587,  588.) 

20.— (1.)  Every  material  representation  made  by  the  assured 
or  his  agent  to  the  insurer  during  the  negotiations  for  the  con- 
tract, and  before  the  contract  is  concluded,  must  be  true.  If  it 
be  untrue  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract.  (§§  522,  523,  555, 
567.) 

(2.)  A  representation  is  material  which  would  influence  the 
judgment  of  a  prudent  insurer  in  fixing  the  premium,  or  deter- 
mining whether  he  will  take  the  risk.     (§§  531,  544,  554.) 

(3.)  A  representation  may  be  either  a  representation  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  as  to  a  matter  of  expectation  or  belief.  (§§  527, 
544.) 
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(4.)  A  representation  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  true,  if  it  be    Appendix  A. 
substantially  correct,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  difference  between 
what  is  represented  and  what  is  actually  correct  would  not  be 
considered  material  by  a  prudent  insurer.     (§§  530,  544,  558.) 

(5.)  A.  representation  as  to  a  matter  of  expectation  or  belief  is 
true  if  it  be  made  in  good  faith.     (§§  545,  558.) 

(6.)  A  representation  may  be  withdrawn  or  corrected  before 
the  contract  is  concluded.     (§  561.) 

(7.)  Whether  a  particular  representation  be  material  or  not 
is,  in  each  case,  a  question  of  fact.     (§§  557,  1285.) 

21.  A  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  deemed  to  be  concluded  When  con- 
when  the  proposal  of  the  assured  is  accepted  by  the  insurer,  jeemS  to  be 
whether  the  policy  be  then  issued  or  not ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  concluded, 
showing  when  the  proposal  was  accepted,  reference  may  be  made 

to  the  slip  or  covering  note  or  other  customary  memorandum  of 
the  contract,  although  it  be  unstamped.     (§§  34,  37, 41,  567,  576.) 

The  Policy, 

22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute,  a  contract  of  Contract  must 

marine  insurance  is  inadmissible  in  evidence  unless  it  is  embodied  .    ®™P**^i®^ 

in  policy. 

in  a  marine  policy  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  policy  may 
be  executed  and  issued  either  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is 
concluded,  or  afterwards.     (§  8.) 

23.  A  marine  policy  must  specify —  What  policy 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the  assured,  or  of  some  person  who  effects  ^^^^  specify. 

the  insurance  on  his  behalf : 

(2)  The  subject-matter  insured  and  the  risk  insured  against : 

(3)  The  voyage,  or  period  of  time,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 

be,  covered  by  the  insurance  : 

(4)  The  sum  or  sums  insured  : 

(5;  The  name  or  names  of  the  insurers.     (§§  8,  11,  18,  20, 
26,  38,  81,  170,  171,  291.) 

24. — (1.)  A  marine  policy  must  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  Signature  of 
the  insurer,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  the  corpo-  insurer, 
rate  seal  may  be  sufficient,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  subscription  of  a  corporation  to  be 
under  seal.     (§§  8,  26,  38,  79,  80.) 

(2.)  Where  a  policy  is  subscribed  by  or  on  behalf  of  two  or 
more  insurers,  each  subscription,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressed, constitutes  a  distinct  contract  with  the  assured.     (§  26.) 

25. — (1.)  Where  the  contract  is  to  insure  the  subject-matter  Voyage  and 
at  and  from,  or  from  one  place  to  another  or  others,  the  policy  *""®  policies. 
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is  called  a  '*  voyage  policy/*  and  where  the  contract  is  to  insure 
the  subject-matter  for  a  definite  period  of  time  the  policy  is 
called  a  '*  time  policy."  A  contract  for  both  voyage  and  time 
may  be  included  in  the  same  policy.     (§§  9,  369,  436,  445.) 

(2.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  eleven  of  the  Finance 
Act,  1901,  a  time  policy  which  is  made  for  any  time  exceeding 
twelve  months  is  invalid.     (§§  8,  440.) 

26. — (1.)  The  subject-matter  insured  must  be  designated  in  a 
marine  policy  with  reasonable  certainty.     (§§  15,  251.) 

(2.)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  assured  in 
the  subject-matter  insured  need  not  be  specified  in  the  policy. 
(§§  243,  251,  252a,  323.) 

(3.)  Where  the  policy  designates  the  subject-matter  insured 
in  general  terms,  it  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  interest 
intended  by  the  assured  to  be  covered.  (§§  172,  251,  252b,  355, 
365,  1041.) 

(4.)  In  the  application  of  this  section  regard  shall  be  had  to 
any  usage  regulating  the  designation  of  the  subject-matter 
insured.     (§§  243,  251,  252a.) 

27. — (I.)  A  policy  may  be  either  valued  or  unvalued.  (§§9, 
20,  338.) 

(2.)  A  valued  policy  is  a  policy  which  specifies  the  agreed 
value  of  the  subject-matter  insured.     (§§  9,  20,  338.) 

(3.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in  the  absence 
of  fraud,  the  value  fixed  by  the  policy  is,  as  between  the  insurer 
and  assured,  conclusive  of  the  insurable  value  of  the  subject 
intended  to  be  insured,  whether  the  loss  be  total  or  partial. 
(§§  340,  342,  345,  355.) 

(4.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  value  fixed  by 
the  policy  is  not  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss.    (§§  348,  1133.) 

28.  An  unvalued  policy  is  a  policy  which  does  not  specify  the 
value  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  but,  subject  to  the  limit  of 
the  sum  insured,  leaves  the  insurable  value  to  be  subsequently 
ascertained,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  specified.  (§§  9,  20, 
238.) 

29. — (I.)  A  floating  policy  is  a  policy  which  describes  the 
insurance  in  general  terms,  and  leaves  the  name  of  the  ship  or 
ships  and  other  particulars  to  be  defined  by  subsequent  declara- 
tion.    (§§  9,  185.) 

(2.)  The  subsequent  declaration  or  declarations  may  be  made 
by  indorsement  on  the  policy,  or  in  other  customary  maimer. 
(§§  185,  187.) 
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(3.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  declarations  Appendix  A. 
most  be  made  in  the  order  of  dispatch  or  shipment.  They  must, 
in  the  case  of  goods,  comprise  all  consigpiments  within  the  terms 
of  the  policy,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  or  other  property  must 
be  honestly  stated,  but  an  omission  or  erroneous  declaration  may 
be  rectified  even  after  loss  or  arrival,  provided  the  omission  or 
declaration  was  made  in  good  faith.  (§§41,  185,  187.  188,  189, 
360.) 

(4.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  a  declaration 
of  value  is  not  made  until  after  notice  of  loss  or  arrival,  the 
policy  must  be  treated  as  an  unvalued  policy  as  regards  the 
subject-matter  of  that  declaration.     (§§  186,  360.) 

30. — (1.)  A  policy  may  be  in  the  form  in  the  First  Schedule  Construction 
to  this  Act.     (§10.)  ^*^™'''" 

(2.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  unless  the  con- 
text of  the  policy  otherwise  requires,  the  terms  and  expressions 
mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  having  the  scope  and  meaning  in  that  schedule  assigned  to 
them. 

31.— (1.)  Where  an  insurance  is  effected  at  a  premium  to  be  Premium  to 
arranged,  and  no  arrangement  is  made,  a  reasonable  premium  is  arranfirea. 
payable. 

(2.)  Where  an  insurance  is  effected  on  the  terms  that  an  addi- 
tional premium  is  to  be  arranged  in  a  given  event,  and  that  event 
happens  but  no  arrangement  is  made,  then  a  reasonable  addi- 
tional premium  is  payable.     (§  376.) 

Double  Insurance. 

32. — (1.)  Where  two  or  more  policies  are  effected  by  or  on  Double 
behalf  of  the  assured  on  the  same  adventure  and  interest  or  any  insurance. 
part  thereof,  and  the  sums  insured  exceed  the  indemnity  allowed 
by  this  Act,  the  assured  is  said  to  be  over-insured  by  double  in- 
surance.    (§  330.) 

(2.)  Where  the  assured  is  over-insured  by  double  insurance — 

(a)  The  assured,  unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  may 

claim  payment  from  the  insurers  in  such  order  as  he 
may  think  fit,  provided  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive 
any  sum  in  excess  of  the  indemnity  allowed  by  this 
Act;    (§§349,352.) 

(b)  Where  the  policy  under  which  the  assured  claims  is  a 

valued  policy,  the  assured  must  give  credit  as  against 
the  valuation  for  any  sum  received  by  him  under  any 
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Appendix  A.  other  polioy  without  regard  to  the  actual  value  of  the 

subject-matter  insured ;     (§§  349,  352.) 

(c)  Where  the  policy  under  which  the  assured  claims  is  an 

unvalued  policy  he  must  give  credit,  as  against  the  full 
insurable  value,  for  any  sum  received  by  him  under  any 
other  policy;    (§  330.) 

(d)  Where  the  assured  receives  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 

indemnity  allowed  by  this  Act,  he  is  deemed  to  hold 
such  sum  in  trust  for  the  insurers,  according  to  their 
right  of  contribution  among  themselves.   (§§  330, 1215.) 
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Warranties^  dc, 

33. — (I.)  A  warranty,  in  the  following  sections  relating  to  war- 
ranties, means  a  promissory  warranty,  that  ib  to  say,  a  warranty 
by  which  the  assured  undertakes  that  some  particular  thing  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done,  or  that  some  condition  shall  be  fulfilled,  or 
whereby  he  affirms  or  negatives  the  existence  of  a  particular 
state  of  facts.     (§  628.) 

(2.)  A  warranty  may  be  express  or  implied.     (§  628.) 

(3.)  A  warranty,  as  above  defined,  is  a  condition  which  must 
be  exactly  complied  with,  whether  it  be  material  to  the  risk  or 
not.  If  it  be  not  so  complied  with,  then,  subject  to  any  express 
provision  in  the  policy,  the  insurer  is  discharged  from  liability 
as  from  the  date  of  the  breach  of  warranty,  but  without  prejudice 
to  any  liability  incurred  by  him  before  that  date.  (§§  530,  62 H, 
634.) 

34. — (1.)  Non-compliance  with  a  warranty  is  excused  when, 
by  reason  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  warranty  ceases  to 
be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contract,  or  when  com- 
pliance with  the  warranty  is  rendered  unlawful  by  any  subsequent 
law.     (§§  628,  636.) 

(2.)  Where  a  warranty  is  broken,  the  assured  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  defence  that  the  breach  has  been  remedied,  and 
the  warranty  complied  with,  before  loss.     (§§  633,  688.) 

(3.)  A  breach  of  warranty  may  be  waived  by  the  insurer. 
(§§  633,  690.) 

35. — (1.)  An  .a^press  warranty  may  be  in  any  form  of  words 
from  which  the  intention  to  warrant  is  to  be  inferred.  (§§  630, 
631.) 

(2.)  An  express  warranty  must  be  included  in,  or  written 
upon,  the  policy,  or  must  be  contained  in  some  document  incor- 
porated by  reference  into  the  policy.     (§  629.) 
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(3. )  An  express  warranty  does  not  exclude  an  impHed  warranty,    Appendix  A. 
unless  it  be  inconsistent  therewith.     (§§  628,  686.) 

36. — (1.)  Where  insurable  property,  whether  ship  or  goods,  is  ^*^^^  ^ 
expressly  warranted  neutral,  there  is  an  implied  condition  that 
the  property  shall  have  a  neutral  character  at  the  commencement 
of  the  risk,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the 
matter,  its  neutral  character  shall  be  preserved  during  the  risk. 
(§§  656,  664.) 

(2.)  Where  a  ship  is  expressly  warranted  *' neutral"  there  is 
also  an  implied  condition  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control 
the  matter,  she  shall  be  properly  documented,  that  is  to  say, 
that  she  shall  carry  the  necessary  papers  to  establish  her  neu- 
trality, and  that  she  shall  not  falsify  or  suppress  her  papers,  or 
use  simulated  papers.  If  any  loss  occurs  through  breach  of  this 
condition,  the  insurer  may  avoid  the  contract.  (§§  656,  661, 
662,  666.) 

87.  There  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to  the  nationality  of  a  No  implied 
ship,  or  that  her  nationality  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  ^^"•iiity 
risk.      (§  727.)  o  na  ona  ty. 

38.  Where  the  subject -matter  insured  is  warranted  **  well"  or  Wjirmnty  of 
**  in  good  safety  "  on  a  particular  day,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  safe  ^^^  ^  ®'^* 
at  any  time  during  that  day.     (§  640.) 

89. — (1.)  In  a  voyage  policy  there  is  an  implied  warranty  Warranty  of 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  the  ship  shall  be  sea-  ^^yhi*r^*°^** 
worthy  for  the  purpose  of  the  particular  adventure  insured. 
(§§685a,  698,  707.) 

(2.)  Where  the  policy  attaches  while  the  ship  is  in  port,  there 
is  also  an  implied  warranty  that  she  shall,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  risk,  be  reasonably  fit  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of 
the  port.     (§  698.) 

(3.)  Where  the  policy  relates  to  a  voyage  which  is  performed 
in  different  stages,  during  which  the  ship  requires  different  kinds 
of  or  further  preparation  or  equipment,  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  at  the  commencement  of  each  stage  the  ship  is 
seaworthy  in  respect  of  such  preparation  or  equipment  for  the 
purposes  of  that  stage.     (§§  699,  707.) 

(4.)  A  ship  is  deemed  to  be  seaworthy  when  she  is  reasonably 
fit  in  all  respects  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  seas  of 
the  adventure  insured.     (§§  686,  718.) 

(5.)  In  a  time  policy  there  is  no  implied  warranty  that  the 
ship  shall  be  seaworthy  at  any  stage  of  the  adventure,  but 
where,  with  the  privity  of  the  assured,  the  ship  is  sent  to  sea  in  an 
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unseaworthy  state,  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  attribut- 
able  to  unseaworthiness.     (§§  697,  799.) 
No  implied  40. — (I.)  In  a  policy  on  goods  or  other  moveables  there  is  no 

m^fl  are      *  implied  warranty  that  the  goods  or  moveables  are  seaworthy, 
seaworthy.        (§  689.) 

(2.)  In  a  voyage  poHcy  on  goods  or  other  moveables  there  is 
an  implied  warranty  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage 
the  ship  is  not  only  seaworthy  as  a  ship,  but  also  that  she  is 
reasonably  fit  to  carry  the  goods  or  other  moveables  to  the 
destination  contemplated  by  the  policy.     (§  712.) 

41.  There  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  adventure  insured 
is  a  lawful  one,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  assured  can  control  the 
matter,  the  adventure  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  lawful  manner. 
(§§  686a,  745.) 


Warranty  of 
legality. 


Implied  con- 
dition as  to 
oonunence- 
ment  of  risk. 


Alteration 
of  port  of 
departure. 

.Sailing  for 

different 

destination. 

Change  of 
voyage. 


The  Voyage. 

42. — (1.)  Where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  by  a  vojrage 
policy  **at  and  from"  or  **from"  a  particular  place,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  at  that  place  when  the  contract 
is  concluded,  but  there  is  an  implied  condition  that  the  adventure 
shall  be  commenced  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  if  the 
adventure  be  not  so  commenced  the  insurer  may  avoid  the 
contract.     (§§  376,  480,  618.) 

(2.)  The  implied  condition  may  be  negatived  by  showing  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  circumstances  known  to  the  insurer 
before  the  contract  was  concluded,  or  by  showing  that  he  waived 
the  condition.     (§§  480,  483.) 

48.  Where  the  place  of  departure  is  specified  by  the  poHcy, 
and  the  ship  instead  of  sailing  from  that  place  sails  from  any 
other  place,  the  risk  does  not  attach.     (§§  14,  380.) 

44.  Where  the  destination  is  specified  in  the  policy,  and  the 
ship,  instead  of  sailing  for  that  destination,  sails  for  any  other 
destination,  the  risk  does  not  attach.     (§§  14,  380.) 

46. — (1.)  Where,  after  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  the 
destination  of  the  ship  is  voluntarily  changed  from  the  destina- 
tion contemplated  by  the  policy,  there  is  said  to  be  a  change  of 
▼oyage.     (§§370,380.) 

(2.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  there  is  a 
change  of  voyage,  the  insurer  is  discharged  from  liability  as 
ht>m  the  time  of  change,  that  is  to  say,  as  from  the  time  when 
the  determination  to  change  it  is  manifested ;  and  it  is  immaterial 
that  the  ship  may  not  in  fact  have  left  the  course  of  voyage 
contemplated  by  the  policy  when  the  Iqss  occurs.     (§  380.) 
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46. — (1.)  Where  a  ship,  without  lawful  excuse,  deviates  from    Appendix  A- 
the  voyage  contemplated  by  the  policy,  the  insurer  is  discharged  Deviation, 
from  liability  as  from  the  time  of  deviation,  and  it  is  immaterial 
that  the  ship  may  have  regained  her  route  before  any  loss  occurs. 
(§§  376,  424a,  428.) 

(2.)  There  is  a  deviation  from  the  voyage  contemplated  by 
the  policy — 

(a)  Where  the  course  of  the  voyage  is  specifically  designated 

by  the  policy,  and  that  course  is  departed  from ;  or 

(b)  Where  the  course  of  the  voyage  is  not  specifically  desig- 

nated by  the  policy,  but  the  usual  and  customary  course 

is  departed  from.     (§§  376,  391,  392.) 
(3.)  The  intention  to  deviate  is  immaterial;  there  must  be  a 
deviation  in  fact  to  discharge  the  insurer  from  his  liability  under 
the  contract.     (§  378.) 

47. — (I.)  Where  several  ports  of  discharge  are  specified  by  Several  ports 
the  policy,  the  ship  may  proceed  to  all  or  any  of  them,  but,  in  the  °*  discharge, 
absence  of  any  usage  or  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  she  must 
proceed  to  them,  or  such  of  them  as  she  goes  to,  in  the  order 
designated  by  the  policy.     If  she  does  not  there  is  a  deviation. 
(§§  388,  394.) 

(2.)  Where  the  policy  is  to  **  ports  of  discharge,"  within  a 
given  area,  which  are  not  named,  the  ship  must,  in  the  absence 
of  any  usage  or  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  proceed  to  them, 
or  such  of  them  as  she  goes  to,  in  their  geographical  order.  If 
she  does  not  there  is  a  deviation.     (§  393.) 

48.  In  the  case  of  a  voyage  policy,   the  adventure  insured  Delay  in 
must   be    prosecuted    throughout   its  course   with    reasonable  ^*^y^®* 
despatch,  and,  if  without  lawful  excuse  it  is  not  so  prosecuted, 
the  insurer  is  discharged  from  liability  as  from  the  time  when 
the  delay  became  unreasonable.     (§§  376,  412,  424a,  428.) 

49. — (1.)  Deviation  or  delay  in  prosecuting  the  voyage  con-  Excuses  for 
templated  by  the  policy  is  excused  —  deviation  or 

(a)  Where   authorised  by  any  special  term  in    the    policy 

(§  424a)  ;  or 

(b)  Where  caused  by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 

master  and  his  employer  (§|  378,  383,  425,  431,  435) ;  or 

(c)  Where  reasonably  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  an 

express  or  implied  warranty  (§  481) ;  or 

(d)  Where  reasonably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  or 

subject-matter  insured  (§§  419,    425,   428,   430,  431, 
435) ;  or  *  . 
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Appendix  A.  (e)  For  the  purpose  of  saving  human  life,  or  aiding  a  ship 
in  distress  where  human  life  may  be  in  danger  (§  434) ; 
or 

(f)  Where  reasonably  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

medical  or  surgical  aid  for  any  person  on  board  the 
ship  (§  430)  ;  or 

(g)  Where  caused  by  the  barratrous  conduct  of  the  master  or 

crew,  if  barratry  be  one  of  the  perils  insured  against. 

(§  424a.) 
(2.)  When  the  cause  excusing  the  deviation  or  delay  ceases  to 
operate,  the  ship  must  resume  her  course,  and  prosecute  her 
voyage,  with  reasonable  despatch.     (§§  425,  431.) 


When  and 
how  policy 
is  assignable. 


Assured  who 
ha8  DO  interest 
cannot  assign. 


When 

premium 

payable. 


Policy 
effected 
through 
broker. 


Assignment  of  Policy. 

50.— (1.)  A  marine  policy  is  assignable  unless  it  contains 
terms  expressly  prohibiting  assignment.  It  may  be  assigned 
either  before  or  tfter  loss.     (§§  12,  175.) 

(2.)  Where  a  marine  policy  has  been  assigned  so  as  to  pass 
the  beneficial  interest  in  such  policy,  the  assignee  of  the  policy  is 
entitled  to  sue  thereon  in  his  own  name ;  and  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  make  any  defence  arising  out  of  the  contract  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  make  if  the  action  had  been 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  person  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  the 
policy  was  effected.     (§§  12,  175,  176.) 

(3.)  A  marine  policy  may  be  assigned  by  indorsement  thereon 
or  in  other  customary  manner.     (§§  175,  177.) 

61.  Where  the  assured  hcLs  parted  with  or  lost  his  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  insured,  and  has  not,  before  or  at  the  time  of 
so  doing,  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  to  assign  the  policy,  any 
subsequent  assignment  of  the  policy  is  inoperative : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  assignment 
of  a  policy  after  loss.     (§§  174,  175.) 

The  Premium, 

62.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  duty  of  the  assured  or  his 
agent  to  pay  the  premium,  and  the  duty  of  the  insurer  to  issue 
the  policy  to  the  assured  or  his  agent,  are  concurrent  conditions, 
and  the  insurer  is  not  bound  to  issue  the  policy  until  payment  or 
tender  of  the  premium.     (§§  101,  104.) 

68. — (1.)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  where  a  mirine  policy ^  is 
effected  on  behalf  of  the  assured  by  a  broker,  the  broker  "sis 
directly  responsible  to  the  insurer   for  the  premium,  and  th.^ 
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insurer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  assured  for  the  amount  which    Appendix  A. 
may  be  payable  in  respect  of  losses,  or  in  respect  of  returnable 
premium.     (§§  66,  101,  106,  107.) 

(2.)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  broker  has,  as  against  the' 
assured,  a  lien  upon  the  policy  for  the  amount  of  the  premium 
and  his  charges  in  respect  of  effecting  the  policy  ;  and,  where  he 
has  dealt  with  the  person  who  employs  him  as  a  principal,  he 
has  also  a  lien  on  the  policy  in  respect  of  any  balance  on  any 
insurance  account  which  may  be  due  to  him  from  such  person, 
unless  when  the  debt  was  incurred  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
such  person  was  only  an  agent.     (§  101.) 

54.  Where  a  marine  policy  effected  on  behalf  of  the  assured  Effect  of 
by  a  broker  acknowledges  the  receipt   of   the  premium,  such  J^cy  *^^ 
acknowledgment  is,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  conclusive  as  between 
the  insurer  and  the  assured,  but  not  as  between  the  insurer  and 
broker.     (§§  24,  101,  106.) 

Loss  and  Abandonment, 

65. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  unless  the  iDoluded  and 
policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  any  loss  proxi-  fi^^J 
mately  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  but,  subject  as  afore- 
said, he  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  which  is  not  proximately  caused 
by  a  peril  insured  against.     (§§  776,  783.) 

(2.)  In  particular, — 

(a)  The  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  attributable  to 

the  wilful  misconduct  of  the  assured,  but,  unless  the 
policy  otherwise  provides,  he  is  liable  for  any  loss 
proximately  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  even 
though  the  loss  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the 
misconduct  or  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew; 
(§§  799,  799a,  801,  821,  828.) 

(b)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  on 

ship  or  goods  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  proximately 
caused  by  delay,  although  the  delay  be  caused  by 
a  peril  insured  against ;     (§§  784,  824.) 

(c)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  the  insurer  is  not 

liable  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  ordinary  leakage 
and  breakage,  inherent  vice  or  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  insured,  or  for  any  loss  proximately  caused  by 
rats  or  vermin,  or  for  any  injury  to  machinery  not 
proximately  caused  by  maritime  perils.  (§§  775,  778, 
779.) 
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Partial  and 
total  loss. 


Actual 
total  lossw 


Missing^  ship. 


Effect  of 

transhipment, 

&o. 


Constructive 
total  loss 
defined. 


66. — (1.)  A  loss  may  be  either  total  or  partial.  Any  loss 
other  than  a  total  loss,  as  hereinafter  defined,  is  a  partial  loss. 
(§§  863,  1008.) 

(2.)  A  total  loss  may  be  either  an  actual  total  loss,  or  a  con- 
structive total  loss-     (§  1043.) 

(3.)  Unless  a  different  intention  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  an  insurance  against  total  loss  includes  a  constructive,  as 
well  as  an  actual,  total  loss.     (§  1091.) 

(4.)  Where  the  assured  brings  an  action  for  a  total  loss  and 
the  evidence  proves  only  a  partial  loss,  he  may,  unless  the  policy 
otherwise  provides,  recover  for  a  partial  loss.     (§  1284.) 

(5.)  Where  goods  reach  their  destination  in  specie,  but  by 
reason  of  obliteration  of  marks,  or  otherwise,  they  are  incapable 
of  identificatioD,  the  loss,  if  any,  is  partial,  and  not  total.    (§  780.) 

67. — (1.)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  destroyed,  or  so 
damaged  as  to  cease  to  be  a  thing  of  the  kind  insured,  or  where 
the  assured  is  irretrievably  deprived  thereof,  there  is  an  actual 
total  loss.     (§§  816.  1043,  1045,  1066,  1074,  1079.) 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  an  actual  total  loss  no  notice  of  abandon- 
ment need  be  given.     (§§  1043,  1045,  1184.) 

68.  Where  the  ship  concerned  in  the  adventure  is  missing, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  no  news  of  her  has  been 
received, 'an  actual  total  loss  may  be  presumed.  (§§  442,  813, 
1048.) 

69.  Where,  by  a  peril  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  inter- 
rupted at  an  intermediate  port  or  pla.ce,  under  such  circumstances 
as,  apart  from  any  special  stipulation  in  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment, to  justify  the  master  in  landing  and  re-shipping  the  goods 
or  other  moveables,  or  in  transhipping  them,  and  sending  them, 
on  to  their  destination,  the  liability  of  the  insurer  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  landing  or  transhipment.     (§§  192,  468.) 

60. — (1.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  iu  the  policy,  there 
is  a  constructive  total  loss  where  the  subject-matter  insured  is 
reasonably  abandoned  on  account  of  its  actual  total  loss  appearing^ 
to  be  unavoidable,  or  because  it  could  not  be  preserved  from 
actual  total  loss  without  an  expenditure  which  would  exceed  its 
value  when  the  expenditure  had  been  incurred.  (§§  815,  1043, 
1066,  1091,  1093,  1095,  1111.) 
(2.)  In  particular,  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss — 

(i)  Where  the  assured  is  deprived  of  the  possession  of  his 
ship  or  goods  by  a  peril  insured  against,  and  (a)  it 
is  xmlikely  that  he  can  recover  the  ship  or  goods,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  (b)  the  cost  of  recovering  the 
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ship  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  exceed  their   Appendix  A. 
value  when  recovered  (§§  1093,  1108,  1138);  or 
(ii)  In   the  case  of  damage  to  a  ship,   where  she  is  so 
damaged  by  a  peril  insured  against  that  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  damage  would  exceed  the  value  of  the 
ship  when  repaired.  '  (§§  1111,  1117,  1123,  1124.) 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs,  no  deduction  is 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  general  average  contribu- 
tions to  those  repairs  payable  by  other  interests,  but 
account  is  to  be  taken    of  the    expense  of  future 
salvage  operations  and  of  any  future  general  average 
contributions  to  which  the   ship  would    be  liable  if 
repaired  (§  1125);  or 
(iii)  In  the  case  of  damage  to  goods,  where  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  damage  and  forwarding  the  goods  to 
their  destination  would  exceed  their  value  on  arrival. 
(§§1142,  1158.) 
61.  Where  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  the  assured  may  Effect  of 
either  treat  the  loss  as  a  partial  loss,  or  abandon  the  subject-  constructive 
matter  insured  to  the  insurer  and  treat  the  loss  as  if  it  were  an 
actual  total  loss.     (§§  1091,  1092,  1097a.) 

62. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  where  the  Notice  of 
assured  elects  to  abandon  the  subject-matter  insured  to  the  ^^^  ^^' 
insurer,  he  must  give  notice  of  abandonment.    If  he  fails  to  do 
so  the  loss  can  only  be  treated  as  a  partial  loss.    (§§  1043,  1091, 
1162,  1182,  1184.) 

(2.)  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  given  in  writing,  or  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  may  be  given  in  any  terms  which  indicate  the  intention  of 
the  assured  to  abandon  his  insured  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
insured  unconditionally  to  the  insurer.     (§§  1188,  1189.) 

(3.)  Notice  of  abandonment  must  be  given  with  reasonable 
diligence  after  the  receipt  of  reliable  information  of  the  loss,  but 
where  the  information  is  of  a  doubtful  character  the  assured  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  to  make  inquiry.  (§§  1094,  1 192, 
1274.) 

(4.)  Where  notice  of  abandonment  is  properly  given,  the  rights 
of  the  assured  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  insurer 
refuses  to  accept  the  abandonment.     (§  1091.) 

(5.)  The  acceptance  of  an  abandonment  may  be  either  express 
or  implied  from  the  conduct  of  the  insurer.  The  mere  silence  of 
the  insurer  after  notice  is  not  an  acceptance.  (§§  1199,  1200, 
1201  ) 
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(6.)  Where  notice  of  abandonment  is  accepted  the  abandon- 
ment is  irrevocable.  The  acceptance  of  the  notice  conclusively 
admits  liability  for  the  loss  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice. 
(§§  1199,  1202.) 

(7.)  Notice  of  abandonment  is  unnecessaiy  where,  at  the  time 
when  the  assured  receives  information  of  the  loss,  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  benefit  to  the  insurer  if  notice  were  given  to 
him.  (§§  1056,  1059,  1062,  1066,  1091,  1113,  1117,  1162,  1163, 
1171,  1191.) 

(8.)  Notice  of  abandonment  may  be  waived  by  the  insurer. 
(§§1052,1190.) 

(9.)  Where  an  insurer  has  re-insured  his  risk,  no  notice  of 
abandonment  need  be  given  by  him.     (§  1191.) 

63. — (1.)  Where  there  is  a  valid  abandonment  the  insurer  is 
entitled  to  take  over  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  whatever  may 
remain  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  and  all  proprietary  rights 
incidental  thereto.    (§§  216,  1178,  1182,  1188,  1205,  1213,  1225.) 

(2.)  Upon  the  abandonment  of  a  ship,  the  insurer  thereof  is 
entitled  to  any  freight  in  course  of  1  eing  earned,  aud  which  is 
earned  by  her  subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss,  less 
the  expenses  of  earning  it  incurred  after  the  casualty;  and, 
where  the  ship  is  carrying  the  owner's  goods,  the  insurer  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  carriage  of  them 
subsequent  to  the  casualty  causing  the  loss.  (§§  1175,  1176, 
1177,  1178,  1181,  1206,  1208.) 


Partial  Losses  {including  Salvage  and  General  Average  and 
Particular  Charges). 

Particular  64. — (1.)  A  particular  average  loss  is  a  partial  loss  of  the 

average  lo68.     subject-matter  insured,  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against,  and 

which  is  not  a  general  average  loss.     (§§  869,  1008.) 

(2.)  Expenses  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  assured  for  the 

safety  or  preservation  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  other  than 

genercd  average    and    salvage  charges,    are  called    particular 

charges.      Particular  charges    are  not  included   in  particular 

average.     (§§  214,  869,  1008.) 

Salvage  66.—  ( 1 .)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  salvage 

charges.  charges  incurred  in  preventing  a  loss  by  perils  insured  against 

may  be  recovered  as  a  loss  by  those  perils.     (§§  863,  865,  1284.) 

(2.)  ** Salvage  charges"  means  the  charges  recoverable  under 

maritime  law  by  a  salvor  independently  of  contract.     They  do 

not  include  the  expenses  of  services  in  the  nature  of  salvage 
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rendered  by  the  assured  or  his  agents,  or  any  person  employed  Appendix  A- 
for  hire  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  peril  insured 
against.  Such  expenses,  where  properly  incurred,  may  be  re- 
covered as  particular  charges  or  as  a  general  average  loss, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  incurred. 
(§§  863,  865,  874,  964,  965.) 

66.— (I.)  A  general  average  loss  is  a  loss  caused  by  or  directly  Greneral 
consequential  on  a  general  average  act.     It  includes  a  general  ^^^"^^  ^^^' 
average  expenditure   as  well  as   a  general   average   sacrifice. 
(§906.) 

(2.)  There  is  a  general  average  act  where  any  extraordinary 
sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  voluntarily  and  reasonably  made  or 
incurred  in  time  oi  peril  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pro- 
perty imperilled  in  the  common  adventure.  (§§  906,  907,  918, 
915.) 

(3.)  Where  there  is  a  general  average  loss,  the  party  on  whom 
it  falls  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  maritime 
law,  to  a  rateable  contribution  from  the  other  parties  interested, 
and  such  contribution  is  called  a  general  average  contribution. 
(§  908.) 

(4.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  incurred  a  general  average  expenditure,  he  may  recover 
from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  falls 
upon  him;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  general  average  sacrifice,  he  may 
recover  from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  whole  loss  without 
having  enforced  his  right  of  contribution  from  the  other  parties 
liable  to  contribute.     (§§  908,  1004.) 

(5.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where  the 
assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable  to  pay,  a  general  average  contribu- 
tion in  respect  of  the  subject  insured,  he  may  recover  therefor 
from  the  insurer.     (§§  908,  1005.) 

(6.)  In  the  absence  of  express  stipulation,  the  insurer  is  not 
liable  for  any  general  average  loss  or  contribution  where  the  loss 
was  not  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or  in  connexion 
with  the  avoidance  of,  a  peril  insured  against.     (§§  994,  997.) 

(7.)  Where  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  or  any  two  of  those 
interests,  are  owned  by  the  same  assured,  the  liability  of  the 
insurer  in  respect  of  geueral  average  losses  or  contributions  is  to 
be  determined  as  if  those  subjects  were  owned  by  different 
persons.     (§§  906,  1005.) 
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Measure  of  Indemnity. 

67. — (1.)  The  sum  which  the  assured  can  recover  in  respect 
of  a  loss  on  a  policy  by  which  he  is  insured,  in  the  case  of  an 
unvalued  policy  to  the  full  extent  of  the  insurable  value,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  valued  policy  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  fixed 
by  the  policy,  is  called  the  measure  of  indemnity.  (§§  338,  349, 
1008.) 

[2.)  Where  there  is  a  loss  recoverable  under  the  policy,  the 
insurer,  or  each  insurer  if  there  be  more  than  one,  is  liable  for 
such  proportion  of  the  measure  of  indemnity  as  the  amount  of 
his  subscription  bears  to  the  value  fixed  by  the  policy  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  policy,  or  to  the  insurable  value  in  the  case  of 
an  unvalued  policy.     (§§  338,  1010,  1023,  1041.) 

68.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  any  express 
provision  in  the  policy,  where  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  subject- 
matter  insured, — 

(1 )  If  the  policy  be  a  valued  policy,  the  measure  of  indemnity 

is  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy  : 

(2)  If  the   policy   be   an   unvalued   policy,   the   measure  of 

indemnity  is  the  insurable  value  of  the  subject-matter 
insured.     (§§  338,  349,  364.) 

69.  Where  a  ship  is  damaged,  but  is  not  totally  lost,  the 
measure  of  indemnity,  subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the 
policy,  is  as  follows  : — 

( 1 )  Where  the  ship  has  been  repaired,  the  assured  is  entitled 

to  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  repairs,  less  the  customary 
deductions,  but  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured  in 
respect  of  any  one  casualty  : 

(2)  Where  the  ship   has  been   only  partially  repaired,  the 

assured  is  entitled  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
repairs,  computed  as  above,  and  also  to  be  indemnified 
for  the  reasonable  depreciation,  if  any,  arising  from 
the  unrepaired  damage,  provided  that  the  aggregate 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  repairing  the  whole 
damage,  computed  as  above : 

(3)  Where  the  ship  has  not  been  repaired,  and  has  not  been 

sold  in  her  damaged  state  during  the  risk,  the  assured 
is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  the  reasonable  depre- 
ciation arising  from  the  unrepaired  damage,  but  not 
exceeding  the  reasonable  cost  of  repairing  such  damage, 
computed  as  above.     (§§  340,  1023.) 

70.  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the   policy,   where 
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there  is  a  partial  loss  of  freight,  the  measure  of  indemnity  is  Appendix  A. 
such  proportion  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  policy  in  the  case  of  a 
valued  policy,  or  of  the  insurable  value  in  the  case  of  an 
unvalued  policy,  as  the  proportion  of  freight  lost  by  the  assured 
bears  to  the  whole  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  assured  under  the 
poHcy.     (§  1041.) 

71.  Where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of  goods,  merchandise,  or  Partial  loss  of 
other  moveables,   the  measure   of  indemnity,   subject  to  any  §?^^5i^^ 
express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise  or  other  moveables 

insured  by  a  valued  policy  is  totally  lost,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  is  such  proportion  of  the  sum  fixed  by 
the  policy  as  the  iusurable  value  of  the  part  lost  bears 
to  the  insurable  value  of  the  whole,  ascertained  as  in 
the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy  : 

(2)  Where  part  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  moveables 

insured  by  an  unvalued  policy  is  totally  lost,  the  measure 
of  indemnity  is  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  lost, 
ascertained  as  in  case  of  total  loss  : 

(3)  Where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  goods  or  merchandise 

insured  has  been  delivered  damaged  at  its  destination, 
the  measure  of  indemnity  is  such  proportion  of  the 
sum  fixed  by  the  policy  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy, 
or  of  the  insurable  value  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued 
policy,  as  the  difference  between  the  gross  sound  and 
damaged  values  at  the  place  of  arrival  bears  to  the 
gross  sound  value : 

(4)  "  Gross  value  "  means  the  wholesale  price  or,  if  there  be 

no  such  price,  the  estimated  value,  with,  in  either  case, 
freight,  landing  charges,  and  duty  paid  beforehand; 
provided  that,  in  the  case  of  goods  or  merchandise 
customarily  sold  in  bond,  the  bonded  price  is  deemed 
to  be  the  gross  value.     **  Gross  proceeds"  means  the 
actual  price  obtained  at  a  sale  where  all  charges  on  sale 
are  paid  by  the  sellers.     (§§  340,  1009a,  1018.) 
72. — (1.)  Where   different  species  of    property  are   insured  Apportion- 
under  a  single  valuation,  the  valuation  must  be  apportioned  over  "^^2^ 
the  different  species  in  proportion  to  their  respective  insurable 
values,  as  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued  policy.     The  insured  value 
of  any  part  of  a  species  is  such  proportion  of  the  total  insured  value 
of  the  same  as  the  insurable  value  of  the  part  bears  to  the 
insurable  value  of  the  whole,  ascertained  in  both  cases  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.     (§  361.) 
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(2.)  Where  a  valuation  has  to  be  apportioned,  and  particulars 
of  the  prime  cost  of  each  separate  species,  quality,  or  description 
of  goods  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  division  of  the  valuation  may 
be  made  over  the  net  arrived  sound  values  of  the  different  speciee^ 
qualities,  or  descriptions  of  goodn.     (§  361.) 

78. — (1.)  Subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  where 
the  assured  has  paid,  or  is  liable  for,  any  general  average  con- 
tribution, the  mea»«ure  of  indemnity  is  the  full  amount  of  such 
contribution,  it  the  subject-matter  liable  to  contribution  is  insured 
for  its  full  contributory  value;  but,  if  such  subject-matter  be 
not  insured  for  its  full  contributory  value,  or  if  only  part  of  it 
be  insured,  the  indemnity  payable  by  the  insurer  must  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  under  insurance,  and  where  there  has  been 
a  particular  average  loss  which  constitutes  a  deduction  from  the 
contributory  value,  and  for  which  the  insurer  is  liable,  that 
amount  must  be  deducted  from  the  insured  value  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  insurer  is  liable  to  contribute.     (§  1005.) 

(2.)  Where  the  insurer  is  liable  for  salvage  charges  the  extent 
of  his  liability  must  be  determined  on  the  like  principle.   (§  1 284. ) 

74.  Where  the  assured  has  effected  an  insurance  in  express 
terms  against  any  liability  to  a  third  party,  the  measure  of 
indemnity,  subject  to  any  express  provision  in  the  policy,  is  the 
amount  paid  or  payable  by  him  to  such  third  party  in  respect  of 
such  liability.     (§  368a.) 

75. — (1.)  Where  there  has  been  a  loss  in  respect  of  any 
subject-matter  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  measure  of  indemnity  shall  be  ascertained, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  those  provisions,  in  so 
far  as  applicable  to  the  particular  case.     (§  368a.) 

(2.)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
measure  of  indemnity  shall  affect  the  rules  relating  to  double 
insurance,  or  prohibit  the  insurer  from  disproving  interest  wholly 
or  in  part,  or  from  showing  that  at  the  time  of  the  loss  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  subject-matter  insured  was  not  at  risk  under 
the  policy.     (§§  345,  368a,  1041.) 

76. — (1.)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  warranted  free 
from  particular  average,  the  assured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss 
of  part,  other  than  a  loss  incurred  by  a  general  average  sacrifice, 
unless  the  contract  contained  in  the  policy  be  apportionable ; 
but,  if  the  contract  be  apportionable,  the  assured  may  recover 
for  a  total  loss  of  any  apportionable  part.     (§§  901,  1082.) 

(2.)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from 
particular  average,  either  wholly  or  under  a  certain  percentage. 
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the  insurer  is  nevertheless  liable  for  salvage  charges,  and  for    Appendix  A. 
partictilar  charges  and  other  expenses  properly  incurred  pursuant       ~~ 
to  the  provisions  of  the  suing  and  labouring  clause  in  order  to 
avert  a  loss  insured  against.     (§§  863,  871,  884,  885,  901.) 

(3.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  where  the  subject- 
matter  insured  is  warranted  free  from  particular  average  under 
a  specified  percentage,  a  general  average  loss  cannot  be  added 
to  a  particular  average  loss  to  make  up  the  specified  percentage. 
(§  894.) 

(4.)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  specified 
percentage  has  been  reached,  regard  shall  be  had  only  to  the 
actual  loss  suffered  by  the  nubject- matter  insured.  Particular 
charges  and  the  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  ascertaining  and 
proving  the  loss  must  be  excluded.     (§§871,  896,  897.) 

77. — (1.)  Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  and  subject  Successive 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  successive  ^^^^ses. 
losses,  even  though  the  total  amount  of  such  losses  may  exceed 
the  sum  insured.     (§1032.) 

(2.)  Where,  under  the  same  policy,  a  partial  loss,  which  has 
not  been  repaired  or  otherwise  made  good,  is  followed  by  a  total 
loss,  the  assured  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  the  total  loss  : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  atfect  the  liability 
of  the  insurer  under  the  suing  and  labouring  clause.     (§  1032.) 

78. — (1.)  Where  the  policy  contains  a  suing  and  labouring  Suing  and 
clause,  the  engagement  thereby  entered  into  is  deemed  to  be  la^^^ig 
supplementary  to  the  contract  of  insurance,  and  the  assured 
may  recover  from  the  insurer  any  expenses  properly  incurred 
pursuant  to  the  clause,  notwithstanding  that  the  insurer  may 
have  paid  for  a  total  loss,  or  that  the  subject-matter  may  have 
been  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  either  wholly  or 
under  a  certain  percentage.     (§§  214,  870,  871,  874.) 

(2.)  General  average  losses  and  contributions  and  salvage 
charges,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  are  not  recoverable  under  the 
suing  and  labouring  clause.     (§§  863,  866,  870.) 

(3.)  Expenses  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  averting  or  diminish- 
ing any  loss  not  covered  by  the  policy  are  not  recoverable  under 
the  suing  and  labouring  clause      (§  870.) 

(4.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  and  his  agents,  in  all  cases, 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  or  minimising^  a  loss.     (§§  22,  799a,  1218.) 
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Rights  of  Insurer  on  Payment. 

79. — (1.)  Where  the  insurer  pays  for  a  total  loss,  either  of 
the  whole,  or  in  the  case  of  goods  of  any  apportionable  part,  of 
the  subject-matter  insured,  he  thereupon  becomes  entitled  to 
take  over  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  whatever  may  remain  of 
the  subject-matter  so  paid  for,  and  he  is  thereby  subrogated  to 
all  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  assured  in  and  in  respect  of 
that  subject-matter  as  from  the  time  of  the  casualty  causing  the 
loss.     (§§  1186,  1213,  1214,  1225,  1230.) 

(2.)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  where  the  insurer 
pays  for  a  partial  loss,  he  acquires  no  title  to  the  subject-matter 
insured,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  remain,  but  he  is  thereupon 
subrogated  to  all  rights  and  remedies  of  the  assured  in  and  in 
respect  of  the  subject-matter  insured  as  from  the  time  of  the 
casualty  causing  the  loss,  in  so  far  as  the  assured  has  been 
indemnified,  according  to  this  Act,  by  such  payment  for  the  loae. 
(§  1225.) 

80. — (1.)  Where  the  assured  is  over-insured  by  double 
insurance,  each  insurer  is  bound,  as  between  himself  and  the 
other  insurers,  to  contribute  rateably  to  the  loss  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  for  which  he  is  liable  under  his  contract.  (§§  330, 
1215.) 

(2.)  If  any  insurer  pays  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  contribution  against  the 
other  insurers,  and  is  entitled  to  the  like  remedies  as  a  surety 
who  has  paid  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  debt.  (§§  330, 
1215.) 

81.  Where  the  assured  is  insured  for  an  amount  less  than  the 
insurable  value  or,  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  policy  valuation,  he  is  deemed  to  be  his  own  insurer 
in  respect  of  the  uninsured  balance.     (§§  2,  364,  1187,  1215.) 


Enforcement 
of  return. 


Return  by 
agreement. 


Return  of  Premium, 

82.  Where  the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof  is^ 
by  this  Act,  declared  to  be  returnable,  — 

(a)  If  already  paid,  it  may  be  recovered  by  the  assured  from 

the  insurer ;  and 

(b)  If  unpaid,  it  may  be  retained  by  the  assured  or  his  agent. 

(§  1247a.) 

83.  Where  the  policy  contains  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of 
the  premium,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  on  the  happening 
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of  a  certain  event,  and  that  event  happens,  the  premium,  or,    Appendix  A. 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  thereupon 
returnable  to  the  assured.     (§  1263.) 

84. — (1.)  Where  the  consideration  for   the  payment  of  the  Retumfor 
premium  totally  fails,  and  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  illegality  gideraiion.^" 
on  the  part  of  the  assured  or  his  agents,  the  premium  is  there- 
upon returnable  to  the  assured.     (§§  5:i7,  1248,  1253.  1256.) 

(2.)  Where  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of  the  premium 
is  apportionable  and  there  is  a  total  failure  of  any  apportionable 
part  of  the  consideration,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is, 
under  the  like  conditions,  thereupon  returnable  to  the  assured. 
(§  1249.) 

(3.)  In  particular — 

(a)  Where  the  policy  is  void,  or  is  avoided  by  the  insurer  as 

from  the  conmiencement  of  the  risk,  the  premium  is 
returnable,  provided  that  there  has  been  no  fraud  or 
illegality  on  the  part  of  the  assured ;  but  if  the  risk 
is  not  apportionable,  and  has  once  attached,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable  :     (§§  1253,  1256.) 

(b)  Where  the  subject-matter  insured,  or  part  thereof,  has 

never  been  imperilled,  the  premium,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  proportionate  part  thereof,  is  returnable  : 
(§§  1248,  1259.) 

Provided  that  where  the  subject-matter  has  been 
insured  'Most  or  not  lost,"  and  has  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable  unless,  at  such  time,  the 
insurer  knew  of  the  safe  arrival:     (§§  13,  1256.) 

(c)  Where  the  assured  has  no  insurable  interest  throughout 

the  currency  of  the  risk,  the  premium  is  returnable, 
provided  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  policy 
effected  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering  :  (§§  1253, 
1257.) 

(d)  Where  the  assured  has  a  defeasible  interest  which  is 

terminated  during  the  currency  of  the  risk,  the 
premium  is  not  returnable :     (§  1258.) 

(e)  Where  the  assured  has  over-insured  under  an  unvalued 

policy,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is  return- 
able :     (§§  1259,  1260.) 

(f)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  where  the  assured 

has  over-insured  hy  double  insurance,  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  several  premiums  is  returnable :  (§§  332, 
}259,  1260.) 
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Provided  that,  if  the  policiee  are  effected  at 
different  times,  and  any  earlier  policy  has  at  any 
time  borne  the  entire  risk,  or  if  a  claim  has  been 
paid  on  the  policy  in  respect  of  the  full  sum  insured 
thereby,  no  premium  is  returnable  in  respect  of  that 
policy,  and  when  the  double  insurance  is  effected 
knowingly  by  the  assured  no  premium  is  returnable. 
(§§  1260,  1262.) 


Modification 
of  Act  in  case 
of  mutual  in- 
surance. 


Mutual  Insurance. 

86. — (1.)  Where  two  or  more  persons  mutually  agree  to  insure 
each  other  against  marine  losses  there  is  said  to  be  a  mutual 
insurance.     (§  80.) 

(2.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  premium  do 
not  apply  to  mutual  insurance,  but  a  guarantee,  or  such  other 
arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
premium.     (§§  2,  80.) 

(3.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act;  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
modified  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  may  in  the  case  of 
mutual  insurance  be  modified  by  the  terms  of  the  policies  issued 
by  the  association,  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  associa- 
tion.    (§  80.) 

(4.)  Subject  to  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to  a  mutual  insurance.     (§  80.) 


Ratification 
by  a88ured. 


Implied 
obligations 
varied  by 
agreement  or 
usage. 


Reasonable 
time,  &o.  a 
question  of 
Wt. 


Supplemental, 

86.  Where  a  contract  of  marine  insurance  is  in  good  faith 
effected  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  another,  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  effected  may  ratify  the  contract  even  after  he  is  aware 
of  a  loss.     (§§  140,  142,  143,  171.) 

87. — (I.)  Where  any  right,  duty,  or  liability  would  arise 
under  a  coutract  of  marine  insurance  by  implication  of  law,  it 
may  be  negatived  or  varied  by  express  agreement,  or  by  usage, 
if  the  usage  be  such  as  to  bind  both  parties  to  the  contract. 

(§  S'-i-) 

(2.)  The  provisions  of  this  section  extend  to  any  right,  duty, 

or  liability  declared  by  this  Act  which  may  be  lawfully  modified 
by  agreement.     (§  55.) 

88.  Where  by  this  Act  any  reference  is  made  to  reasonable 
time,  reasonable  premium,  or  reasonable  diligence,  the  question 
what  is  reasonable  is  a  (question  of  fact.     (^^  480,  1274.) 
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89.  Where  there  is  a  duly  stamped  policy,  reference  may    Appendix  A. 
be  made,  as  heretofore,  to  the  slip  or  covering  note,  in  any  legal  g^p  ^g 
proceeding.     (§§  41,  572.)  evidenoe. 

90.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  or  subject-matter  otherwise  Interpretation 

of  terms, 
requires,—- 

"  Action  "  includes  counter-claim  and  set-off  : 

**  Freight "  includes  the  profit  derivable  by  a  shipowner  from 

the  employment  of  his  ship  to  carry  his  own  goods  or 

moveables,  as  well  as  freight  payable  by  a  third  party 

but  does  not  include  passage  money  : 
"  Moveables  **  means  any  moveable  tangible  property,  other 

than  the  ship,  and  includes  money,  valuable  securities, 

and  other  documents : 
"  Policy  "  means  a  marine  policy. 

91. — (1 .)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  any  repeal  effected  thereby,  Savings, 
shall  affect — 

(a)  The  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1891,  or  any  enactment  64  &  56  Vict. 

for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  the  revenue ;  ^'^^- 

(§8.) 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  or  any  enact-  25  &  26  Viot. 

ment  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same  ;  c.  89. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  any  statute  not  expressly  repealed  by 

this  Act. 

(2.)  The  rules  of  the  common  law  including  the  law  merchant, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  continue  to  apply  to  contracts  of  marine  insur- 
ance.    (§§  536,  1097a.) 

92.  Th\B  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Repeals. 
Act  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  that  schedule. 

93.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation   on  the  first  day  of  Commence- 
January  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven.  ment. 

94.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906.  Short  title. 


A, — vo;..  lu  5  ^ 
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SCHEDULES. 

Section  80.  FIEST  SCHEDULE. 

Form  of  Policy. 

IAojd*B  S.G.     Be  it  known  that  as  well  in  own  name  as  for  and 

P""oy-  jjj  ^Q  name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons 

to  whom  the  same  doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain,  in  part  or  in 
all  doth  make  assurance  and  cause  and  them,  and  eveiy 

of  them,  to  be  insured  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from 
Upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and  also  upon  the 
body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  boat,  and 
other  furniture,  of  and  in  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
whereof  is  master  under  Qod,  for  this  present  voyage, 
or  whosoever  else  shall  go  for  master  in  the  said  ship,  or 
by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  said  ship,  or  the  master 
thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called  ;  beginning  the  adventure 
upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof 
aboard  the  said  ship,  upon  the  said  ship,  &c. 

and  so  shall  continue  and  endure,  during  her  abode  there,  upon 
the  said  ship,  &c.  And  further,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  her 
ordnance,  tackle,  apparel,  &c.,  and  goods  and  merchandises 
whatsoever  shall  be  arrived  at  upon  the  said  ship,  &c., 

until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good 
safety ;  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandises,  until  the  same  be 
there  discharged  and  safely  landed.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  ship,  &c.,  in  this  voyage,  to  proceed  and  sail  to  and 
touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever  without 

prejudice  to  this  insurance.  The  said  ship,  &c.,  goods  and 
merchandises,  &c.,  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  assured  by  agree- 
ment between  the  assured  and  assurers  in  this  policy,  are  and 
shall  be  valued  at 

Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the  assurers  are 
contented  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage  :  they  are 
of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thievoB, 
jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  taking  ^ 
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sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes.    Appendix  A. 
and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry 
of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and 
misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or 
damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c.,  or 
any  part  thereof     And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it  shall  [S'le  and 
be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants  and  assigns,  to  ^^uae.] 
sue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safeguards, 
and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c., 
or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance ;  to  the 
charges  whereof  we,  the  assurers,  will  contribute  each  one  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  sum  herein  assured.     And  it  [Waiver 
is  especially  declared  and  agreed  that  no  acts  of  the  insurer  or  °'*'^*®J 
insured  in  recovering,  saving,  or  preserving  the  property  insured 
shall  be  considered  as  a  waiver,  or  acceptance  of  abandonment. 
And  it  is  agreed  by  us,  the  insurers,  that  this  writing  or  policy 
of  assurance  shall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect  as  the  surest 
writing  or  policy  of  assurance  heretofore  made   in  Lombard 
Street,  or  in  the  Boyal  Exchange,  or  elsewhere  in  London.    And 
so  we,  the  assurers,  are  contented,  and  do  hereby  promise  and 
bind  ourselves,  each  one  for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executors, 
and  goods  to  the  assured,  their  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  for  the  true  performance  of  the  premises,  confessing 
ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assurance 
by  the  assured,  at  and  after  the  rate  of 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  assurers,  have  subscribed  our 
names  and  sums  assured  in  London. 

N,B. — Com,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted  free  [Memo- 
from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded — sugar,  ™'^^^"'^-J 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides  and  skins  are  warranted  free  from 
average,  under  five  pounds  per  cent.,  and  all  other  goods,  also 
the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  under 
three  pounds  per  cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 


Rults  for  Construction  of  Policy, 

The  following  are  th«  rules  referred  to  by  this  Act  for  the 
construction  of  a  policy  in  the  above  or  other  like  form,  where 
the  context  does  not  otherwise  require : — 

1 .  Where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  "  lost  or  not  lost,"  and  Lost  or  not 
the  loss  has  occurred  before  the  contract  is  concluded,  the  risk  ^*^- 
attaches  unless,  at  such  time  the  assured  was  aware  of  the  loss, 
f^nd  the  insurer  was  not.     (§§  13,  475,  514.) 

6i^? 
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From. 

At  and  from. 
[Ship.] 


[Freight.] 


From  the 

loading 

thereof. 


Safely  landed. 


Tonoh  and 
stay. 


Perils  of  the 


Piratee. 
Thieves, 


2.  Where  the  subject-matter  is  insured  "from"  a  particular 
'  place,  the  risk  does  not  attach  until  the  ship  starts  on  the  voyage 
insured.     (§§  446,  473,  513.) 

3. — (a)  Where  a  ship  is  insured  ''at  and  from"  a  particular 
place,  and  she  is  at  that  place  in  good  safety  when  the  contract 
is  concluded,  the  risk  attaches  immediately.     (§  475.) 

(b)  If  she  be  not  at  that  place  when  the  contract  is  concluded 
the  risk  attaches  as  soon  as  she  arrives  there  in  good  safety,  and, 
unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides,  it  is  immaterial  that  she  is 
covered  by  another  policy  for  a  specified  time  after  arrival. 
(§§  475,  478,  486,  499.) 

(c)  Where  chartered  freight  is  insured  "  at  and  from  "  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  the  ship  is  at  that  place  in  good  safety  when 
the  contract  is  concluded  the  risk  attaches  immediately.  If  she 
be  not  there  when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the  risk  attaches  as 
soon  as  she  arrives  there  in  good  safety.     (§§  279a,  514.) 

(d)  Where  freight,  other  than  chartered  freight,  is  payable 
without  special  conditions  and  is  insured  **at  and  from"  a  par- 
ticular place,  the  risk  attaches  j9ro  ratd  as  the  goods  or  merchandise 
are  shipped  ;  provided  that  if  there  be  cargo  in  readiness  which 
belongs  to  the  shipowner,  or  which  some  other  person  has  con- 
tracted with  him  to  ship,  the  risk  attaches  as  soon  as  the  ship  is 
ready  to  receive  such  cargo.     (§§  277,  279a,  511,  512.) 

4.  Where  goods  or  other  moveables  are  insured  *'from  the 
loading  thereof,"  the  risk  does  not  attach  until  such  goods  or 
moveables  are  actually  on  board,  and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for 
them  whUe  in  transit  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.     (§  447.) 

5.  Where  the  risk  on  goods  or  other  moveables  continues  until 
they  are  **  safely  landed,"  they  must  be  landed  in  the  customary 
manner  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival  at  the  port  of 
discharge,  and  if  they  are  not  so  landed  the  risk  ceases.  (§§  456, 
462.) 

6.  In  the  absence  of  any  further  license  or  usage,  the  liberty 
to  touch  and  stay  "  at  any  port  or  place  whatsoever  "  does  not 
authorise  the  ship  to  depart  from  the  course  of  her  voyage  from 
the  port  of  departure  to  the  port  of  destination.     (§401.) 

7.  The  term  ** perils  of  the  seas"  refers  only  to  fortuitous 
accidents  or  casualties  of  the  seas.  It  does  not  include  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  winds  and  waves.     (§§  776,  812.) 

8.  The  term  **  pirates "  includes  passengers  who  mutiny  and 
rioters  who  attack  the  ship  from  the  shore.     (§  836.) 

9.  The  term  ** thieves"  does  not  cover  clandestine  theft  or  b, 
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theft  committed  by  any  one  of  the  ship's  company,  whether  crew    Appendix  A. 
or  passengers.     (§  837.) 

10.  The  term  "arrests,  &c.,  of  kings,  princes,  and  people"  Reetramtof 
refers  to  political  or  executive  acts,  and  does  not  include  a  loss  ^ 
caused  by  riot  or  by  ordinary  judicial  process.     (§  832.) 

11.  The  term  **  barratry  "  includes  every  wrongful  act  wilfully  Barratry, 
committed  by  the  master  or  crew  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner, 

or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  charterer.     (§  839.) 

12.  The  term  **  all  other  perils  "  includes  only  perils  similar  in  All  other 
kind  to  the  perils  specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy.     (§  860.)     P®"  ^' 

13.  The  term  *' average  unless  general"  means  a  partial  loss  Average 
of  the  subject-matter  insured  other  than  a  general  average  loss,  general, 
and  does  not  include  **  particular  charges."     (§  885.) 

14.  Where  the  ship  has  stranded,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  Stranded, 
excepted   losses,  although  the  loss  is  not  attributable  to  the 
stranding,  provided  that  when  the  stranding  takes  place  the  risk 

has  attached  and,  if  the  policy  be  on  goods,  that  the  damaged 
goods  are  on  board.     (§  887.) 

15.  The  term  "ship"  includes  the  hull,  materifids  and  outfit,  Ship- 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  officers  and  crew,  and,  in  the  case 

of  vessels  engaged  in  a  special  trade,  the  ordinary  fitting^ 
requisite  for  the  trade,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  steamship,  the 
machinery,  boilers,  and  coals  and  engine  stores,  if  owned  by  the 
assured.     (§§  219,  220,  365.) 

16.  The  term  "freight"  includes  the  profit  derivable  by  a  Freight, 
shipowner  from  the  employment  of  his  ship  to  carry  his  own 
goods  or  moveables,  as  well  as  freight  payable  by  a  third  party, 

but  does  not  include  passage  money.     (§§  229,  233,  235,  262.) 

17.  The  term  "  goods  "  means  goods  in  the  nature  of  merchan-  GK)odB. 
dise,  and  does  not  include  personal  effects  or  provisions  and 
stores  for  use  on  board.     (§§  222,  224,  245.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  usage  to  the  contrary,  deck  carg^  and 
living  animals  must  be  insured  specifically,  and  not  under  the 
general  denomination  of  goods.     (§§  225,  227,  801.) 
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Section  92. 


Seanon  and  Chapter. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
Ekaotments  Eepbaled. 


19  Geo.  2,  0.  37. 


28  Geo.  3,  o.  66 


31  &  32  Vict.  o.  86. 


Title  or  Short  Title. 


An  Act  to  regulate  insurance  on  ships 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britam,  and  on  merchandizes  or 
effects  laden  thereon. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  made  io  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  intituled  '*  An  Act 
for  regulatmg  Insurances  on  Ships, 
and  on  goods,  merchandizes,  or 
effects,"  and  for  substituting  other 
provisions  for  the  like  purpose  in 
ueu  thereof. 

The  Policies  of  Marine  Assurance 
Act,  1868. 


Ezteot  of  Bepeal. 


The  whole  Act. 


The  whole  Act 
BO  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  marine 
insurance. 


The  whole  Act. 


Reduction  of 
stamp  duty 
on  marine 
policies  for  a 
voyage. 
64  &  66  Vict. 
0.  39. 


8  Edw.  7,  c.  16  (Finance  Act,  1908). 

5.  As  from  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  a  penny  shall  be  substituted  for  threepence  as  the  stamp 
duty  chargeable  under  paragraph  (2)  (a)  of  the  heading  Policy 
of  Sea  Insurance  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Stamp  Act,  1891, 
on  a  policy  of  sea  insurance  for  or  upon  any  voyage  in  respect 
of  every  full  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  also  any  fractional 
part  of  a  hundred  pounds,  insured  by  the  policy. 
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SPECIMEN    SLIPS. 

(Slip  for  a  Lloyd's  policy,  with  Institute  Voyage  Clauses,  on 
steamship  **  Xerxes,"  valued  at  20,000/.  en  hull,  &c.,  and 
10,000/.  on  machinery,  for  a  voyage  from  Havre  to  Bristol 
Channel,  Colombo  and  Burmah,  and  back  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Continent  between  Bordeaux  and  Hamburg,  at  a 
premium  of  45/-  per  cent.,  or  to  Copenhagen  or  Flensburg  on 
payment  of  an  additional  premium  of  2/6.) 


No.- 


X.  Y.  &  Co.  (brokers). 


GASH. 


Deviation,  F.G.A.,  R.D.C.,  No  thirds,  and  NegU- 
gence. 

F.C.  &  8. 

Add  to  free  of  average  clause  "  sunk,  on  fire,  or 
caused  by  collision  with  another  vessel.  To  pay  fire 
irrespective  percentage." 

{The  above  is  printed;  the  remainder  is  in  writing,) 

■ABRXES. 

Havre,  B.  Chan.,  Colombo  and  Burmah,  and  U.  K. 
Cont.  :5;  &  30  ds. 

Ship     -     -     -£20,000 
Machy.      -     -     10,000 


£30,000  46/- 

Inst  Voyage  Clauses. 

2/6  add.  C'hagen  or  Fburg. 
2000  CD.  15/6.      {Subscription  oj  CD,  for  2,000/., 
dated  the  1  bth  of  June,     The  other  subscriptions  foUow, 

or  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  slip,) 

,  1908. 
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Appendix  B.  Rule  I.  (*'  No  "),  but,  in  all  matters  not  specifically  referred  to  in 
York-Antwerp  Eules  I.  to  XVII.  inclusive,  the  adjustment  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  obtaining  at  the  place 
where  the  adventure  ends  and  an  if  the  contract  of  affreightment 
contained  no  special  terms  upon  the  subject. 

3.  Warranted  free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent, 
unless  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk,  or  on  fire,  underwriters  not- 
withstanding this  warranty  to  pay  for  any  damage  or  loss  caused 
by  fire  or  collision  with  another  ship  or  vessel. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  total  loss,  whether  absolute  or  construc- 
tive, of  the  vessel,  the  amount  underwritten  by  this  policy  shall 
be  paid  in  full,  whether  the  vessel  be  fully  or  only  partly  loaded 
or  in  ballast,  chartered  or  unchartered. 

5.  In  calculating  the  amount  due  under  this  policy  in  respect 
of  any  claim  except  under  clauses  2  and  4,  all  insurances  on 
freight  (including  honour  policies  on  freight)  shall  be  takeo  into 
consideration,  and  when  the  total  of  such  insurances  exceeds  in 
amount  the  gross  freight  actually  at  risk  only  a  rateable  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  freight  lost  shall  be  recoverable  under  this 
policy,  notwithstanding  any  valuation  therein. 

6.  Warranted  free  from  any  claim  consequent  on  loss  of  time, 
whether  arising  from  a  peril  of  the  sea  or  otherwise. 

7.  It  is  further  agreed  that  should  the  within-named  vessel 
receive  salvage  services  from  another  vessel  belonging  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  same  owners,  or  under  the  same  management,  the 
assured  shall  have  the  same  rights  under  this  policy  as  they 
would  have  were  the  other  vessel  entirely  the  property  of  owners 
not  interested  in  the  within- named  vessel ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
amount  payable  for  the  services  rendered  shall  be  referred  to  a 
sole  arbitrator  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  underwriters  and 
the  assured. 

8.  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  operations, 
whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

9.  Held  covered  in  case  of  deviation  or  change  of  voyage, 
provided  notice  be  given  and  any  additional  premium  required 
be  agreed  immediately  after  receipt  of  advices. 

10.  With  leave  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots,  and  to  tow  and 
assist  vessels  or  craft  in  all  situations,  and  to  be  towed. 

11.  With  leave  to  dock  and  undook  and  go  into  graving  dock. 
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Appendix  B. 

INSTITUTE  TIME  CLAUSES.     1908. 

Hulls. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  ship  hereby  insured  shall 
come  into  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  assured 
shall  in  consequence  thereof  become  liable  to  pay,  and  shall  pay 
by  way  of  damages  to  any  other  person  or  persons  any  sum  or 
sums  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  any  one  such  collision  the  value 
of  the  ship  hereby  insured,  this  company  will  pay  the  assured 
such  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  such  sum  or  sums  so  paid  as 
its  subscription  hereto  bears  to  the  value  of  the  ship  hereby 
insured,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  liability  of  the  ship  has  been 
contested,  or  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  limit  liability,  with 
the  consent  in  writing  of  this  company,  the  company  will  also 
pay  a  like  proportion  of  three- fourths  of  the  costs  which  the 
assured  shall  thereby  incur,  or  be  compelled  to  pay ;  but  when 
both  vessels  are  to  blame,  then  unless  the  liability  of  the  owners 
of  one  or  both  of  such  vessels  becomes  limited  by  law,  claims 
under  this  clause  shall  be  settled  on  the  principle  of  cross- 
liabilities  as  if  the  owners  of  each  vessel  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  owners  of  the  other  of  such  vessels  such  one- half  or 
other  proportion  of  the  latter*s  damages  as  may  have  been 
properly  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  balance  or  sum  payable  by 
or  to  the  assured  in  consequence  of  such  collision. 

Provided  always  that  this  clause  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  any 
sum  which  the  assured  may  become  liable  to  pay,  or  shall  pay /or 
removal  of  obstructions  under  statutory  powers,  /or  injury  to 
harbours,  wharves,  piers,  stages,  and  similar  structures,  consequent 
on  such  collision,  or  in  respect  o/  the  caryo  or  enyayements  o/  the 
insured  vessel,  or  for  loss  o/li/e  or  personal  injury. 

Should  the  vessel  hereby  insured  come  into  collision  with  or 
receive  salvage  services  from  another  vessel  belonging  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  same  owners,  or  under  the  same  management,  the 
assured  shall  have  the  same  rights  under  this  policy  as  they 
would  have  were  the  other  vessel  entirely  the  property  of  owners 
not  interested  in  the  vessel  hereby  insured ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
liability  for  the  collision,  or  the  amount  payable  for  the  services 
rendered,  shall  be  referred  to  a  sole  arbitrator  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  underwriters  and  the  assured. 

In  port  and  at  sea,  in  docks  and  graving  docks,  and  on  ways, 
fipridirons  and  pontoons,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  on  ^U 
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Appendix  B.  occasions,  services  and  trades  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  under 
steam  or  sail,  with  leave  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots,  to  tow  and 
assist  vessels  or  craft  in  all  situations,  and  to  be  towed  and  to  go 
on  trial  trips. 

Should  the  vessel  at  the  expiration  of  this  policy  be  at  sea,  or 
in  distress,  or  at  a  port  of  refuge  or  of  call,  she  shall,  provided 
previous  notice  be  given  to  the  underwriters,  be  held  covered  at 
a  pro  raid  monthly  premium,  to  her  port  of  destination. 

Held  covered  in  case  of  any  breach  of  warranty  as  to  cai^, 
trade,  locality  or  date  of  sailing  provided  notice  be  given,  and 
any  additional  premium  required  be  agreed  immediately  after 
receipt  of  advices. 

Should  the  vessel  be  sold  or  transferred  to  new  management, 
then,  unless  the  underwriters  agree  in  writing  to  such  sale  or 
transfer,  this  policy  shall  thereupon  become  cancelled  from  date 
of  sale  or  transfer,  unless  the  vessel  has  carg^  on  board  and  has 
already  sailed  from  her  loading  port  or  is  at  sea  in  ballast,  in 
either  of  which  cases  such  cancellation  shall  be  suspended  until 
arrival  at  final  port  of  discharge  if  with  cargo,  or  at  port  of 
destination  if  in  ballast.  A  pro  raid  daily  return  of  premium 
shall  be  made. 

This  insurance  also  specially  to  cover  (subject  to  the  free  of 
average  warranty)  loss  of,  or  damage  to  hull  or  machinery 
through  the  negligence  of  master,  mariners,  engineers,  or  pilots, 
or  through  explosions,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of  shafts, 
or  through  an}  latent  defect  in  the  machinery  or  hull,  provided 
such  loss  or  damage  has  not  resulted  from  want  of  due  diligence 
by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the  manager. 
Masters,  mates,  engineers,  pilots,  or  crew  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  owners  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  should  they  hold 
shares  in  the  steamer. 

General  average  and  salvage  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
law  and  practice  obtaining  at  the  place  where  the  adventure 
ends,  as  if  the  contract  of  affreightment  contained  no  special 
terms  upon  the  subject ;  or  if  the  contract  of  afiEreightment  so 
provides,  according  to  York-Antwerp  Hules,  or,  in  the  case  of 
wood  cargoes,  York-Antwerp  Eules  omitting  the  first  word  of 
Rule  I.  (**No**),  but,  in  all  matters  not  specifically  referred  to 
in  York-Antwerp  Rules  I.  to  XVII.  inclusive,  the  adjustment 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  obtaining  at  the 
place  where  the  adventure  ends  and  as  if  the  contract  of  affreight- 
^lent  contained  no  special  terms  upon  the  subject. 
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Average  payable  on  each  valuation  separately  or  on  the  whole,    Appendix  B. 
without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old  whether  the  average  be 
particular  or  general. 

Donkey  boilers,  winches,  cranes,  windlasses,  steering  gear, 
and  electric  light  apparatus  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
hull,  and  not  part  of  the  machinery.  Hefrigerating  machinery 
and  insnlation  not  covered  unless  expressly  included  in  this 
policy. 

Warranted  free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent.,  but 
nevertheless  when  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded,  sunk,  on 
fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  underwriters 
shHll  pay  the  damage  occasioned  thereby,  and  the  expense  of 
sighting  the  bottom  after  stranding  shall  be  paid  if  reasonably 
incurred,  even  if  no  damage  be  found. 

No  claim  shall  in  any  case  be  allowed  in  respect  of  scraping  or 
painting  the  vessel's  bottom. 

Ghx)unding  in  the  Suez  Canal  or  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
or  its  connections,  or  in  the  River  Mersey  above  Bock  Ferry 
Slip,  or  in  the  River  Plate  (above  Buenos  Ayres)  or  its  tribu- 
taries, or  in  the  Danube,  Demerara,  or  Bilbao  River,  or  on  the 
Yemkale  or  Bilbao  Bar  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  stranding. 

The  warranty  and  conditions  as  to  average  under  3  per  cent, 
to  be  applicable  to  each  voyage  as  if  se[)arately  insured,  and  a 
voyage  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  at  one  of  the  following 
periods  to  be  selected  by  the  assured  when  making  up  the  claim, 
viz.  :  at  any  time  at  which  th«  vessel  (1)  begins  to  load  cargo  or 
(2)  sails  in  baUast  to  a  loading  port.  Such  voyage  shall  be 
deemed  to  continue  during  the  ensuing  period  until  either  she 
has  made  one  outward  and  one  homeward  passage  (including  an 
intermediate  ballast  passage,  if  made)  or  has  carried  and  dis- 
charged two  cargoes,  whichever  may  first  happen,  and  further, 
in  either  case,  until  she  begins  to  load  a  subsequent  cargo  or 
sails  in  ballast  for  a  loading  port.  When  the  vessel  sails  in 
ballast  to  effect  damage  repair  such  sailing  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  sailing  for  a  loading  port  although  she  loads  at  the 
repairing  port.  In  calculating  the  3  per  cent,  above  referred  to, 
particular  average  occurring  outside  the  period  covered  by  this 
policy  may  be  added  to  particular  average  occurring  within  such 
period  provided  it  occur  upon  the  same  voyage  (as  above  defined), 
but  only  that  portion  of  the  claim  arising  within  such  period 
shall  be  recoverable  hereon.  The  commencement  of  a  voyage 
shall  not  be  so  fixed  as  to  overlap  another  voyage  on  which  c^ 
pl(4m  is  made  on  this  or  the  preceding  policy. 
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Appendix  B.  In  no  case  shall  underwriters  be  liable  for  unrepaired  damage 
in  addition  to  a  subsequent  total  loss  sustained  during  the  term 
covered  by  this  policy. 

The  insured  value  shall  be  taken  as  the  repaired  value  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  vessel  is  a  constructive  total  loss. 

In  the  event  of  total  or  constructive  total  loss,  no  claim  to  be 
made  by  the  underwriters  for  freight,  whether  notice  of  abandon- 
ment has  been  g^ven  or  not. 

In  the  event  of  accident  whereby  loss  or  damage  may  result 
in  a  claim  under  this  policy,  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  to 
the  underwriters,  where  practicable,  and,  if  abroad,  to  the 
nearest  Lloyd's  agent  also,  prior  to  survey,  so  that  they  may 
appoint  their  own  surveyor  if  they  so  desire ;  and  whenever 
the  extent  of  the  damage  is  ascertainable,  the  underwriters 
may  take  or  may  require  the  assured  to  take  tenders  for  the 
repair  of  such  damage.  In  cases  where  a  tender  is  accepted  by 
or  with  the  approval  of  underwriters,  the  underwriters  wiU 
.  make  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  insured  value  for  the  time  actually  lost  in  waiting  for 
tenders.  In  the  event  of  the  assured  fedling  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  this  clause,  £15  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  the  ascertained  claim. 

Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

per  cent,  for  each  uncommenced  month ' 
if  it  be  mutually  agreed  to  cancel  this  policy, 
as  follows  for  each  consecutive  30  days 
the  vessel  may  be  laid  up  in  port,  viz. : — 

per  cent,  if  in  the  United  Kingdom 
not  under  average. 

per  cent,  under  average,  or  if  abroad 


To 
return 


and 
arrival. 


Frbight. 

1.  In  port  and  at  sea,  in  docks  and  graving  docks,  and  on 
ways,  gridirons  and  pontoons,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  on 
all  occasions,  services  and  trades  whatsoever  and  wheresoever, 
under  steam  or  sail,  with  leave  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots,  to 
tow  and  assist  vessels  or  craft  in  all  situations,  and  to  be  towed 
^d  to  ^  on  trial  trips. 
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2.  Indnding  risk  of  craft  and/or  lighter  to  and  from  the  ship.    Appendix  B. 
Each  craft  and/or  lighter  to  be  deemed  a  separate  insurance  if 

desired  by  the  assured. 

3.  General  average  and  salvage  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  law  and  practice  obtaining  at  the  place  where  the  adventure 
ends,  as  if  the  contract  of  afPreightment  contained  no  special 
terms  upon  the  subject ;  or,  if  the  contract  of  ajBh*eightment  so 
provides,  according  to  York- Antwerp  Bules,  or,  in  the  case  of 
wood  cargoes,  York- Antwerp  Rules  omitting  the  first  word  of 
Rule  I.  (**No"),  but,  in  all  matters  not  specifically  referred  to 
in  York- Antwerp  Rules  I.  to  XVII.  inclusive,  the  adjustment 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  obtaining  at  the 
place  where  the  adventure  ends  and  as  if  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment contained  no  special  terms  upon  the  subject. 

4.  Warranted  free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent, 
unless  the  ship  be  stranded,  sunk  or  on  fire,  underwriters  not- 
withstanding this  warranty  to  pay  for  any  damage  or  loss  caused 
by  fire  or  collision  with  another  ship  or  vessel. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  total  loss,  whether  absolute  or  construc- 
tive, of  the  steamer  the  amount  underwritten  by  this  policy  shall 
be  paid  in  full,  whether  the  steamer  be  fully  or  only  partly 
loaded  or  in  ballast,  chartered  or  unchartered. 

6.  In  calculating  the  amoimt  due  under  this  policy  in  respect 
of  any  claim  except  under  clauses  3  and  5,  all  insurances  on 
freight  (includinu:  honour  policies  on  freight)  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  when  the  total  of  such  insurances  exceeds  in 
amount  the  gross  freight  actually  at  risk  only  a  rateable  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  freight  lost  shall  be  recoverable  under  this 
policy,  notwithstanding  any  valuation  therein. 

7.  Warranted  free  from  any  claim  consequent  on  loss  of  time, 
whether  arising  from  a  peril  of  the  sea  or  otherwise. 

8.  Should  the  vessel  be  sold  or  transferred  to  new  manage- 
ment, then,  unless  the  imderwriters  agree  in  writing  to  such  sale 
or  transfer,  this  policy  shall  thereupon  become  cancelled  from 
date  of  sale  or  transfer,  unless  the  vessel  has  cargo  on  board  and 
has  already  sailed  from  her  loading  port  or  is  at  sea  in  ballast, 
in  either  of  which  cases  such  cancellation  shall  be  suspended 
until  arrival  at  final  port  of  discharge  if  with  cargo,  or  at  port 
of  destination  if  in  ballast.  A  pro  ratd  daily  return  of  premium 
shall  be  made. 

9.  It  is  further  agreed  that  should  the  within  named  vessel 
receive  salvage  services  from  another  vessel  belonging  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  same  owners,  or  under  the  same  management,  the 

A.— VOL.  II,  6  J4 
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Appendix  B.  assured  sliall  have  the  same  rights  under  this  policy  as  they 
would  have  were  the  other  vessel  entirely  the  property  of  owners 
not  interested  in  the  within  named  vessel ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
amount  payable  for  the  services  rendered  shall  be  referred  to  a 
sole  arbitrator  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  underwriters  and 
the  assured.. 

10.  Held  covered  in  case  of  any  breach  of  warranty  as  to 
cargo,  trade,  locality  or  date  of  sailing  provided  notice  be  given, 
and  any  additional  premium  required  be  agreed  immediately 
after  receipt  of  advices. 

1 1 .  Shotdd  the  vessel  at  the  expiration  of  this  policy  be  at  sea 
or  in  distress  or  at  a  port  of  refuge  or  of  call,  the  interest  hereby 
insured  shall,  provided  previous  notice  be  given  to  the  under- 
writers, be  held  covered  at  a  pro  raid  monthly  premium  to  her 
port  of  destination. 

12.  Warranted  free  of  capture  seizure  and  detention  and  the 
consequences  thereof  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

13.  per  cent,  for  each  imcommenced  month  \ 

^Q     1  if  it  be  mutually  agreed  to  cancel  this  policy.    |     and 

return  j  P®'  c®^**  ^or  each  consecutive  30  days  (  arrival. 

\  the  vessel  may  be  laid  up  in  port.  ) 


INSTITUTE  WARRANTIES.     1908. 

Warranted  not  to  enter  or  sail  from  any  port  or  ports,  place  or 
places,  in  British  North  America,  except  Halifax  for  purposes  of 
coaling. 

Warranted  not  to  enter  the  Baltic  beyond  13  deg.  E.  long., 
or  sail  from  a  loading  port  therein,  between  1st  October  and 
Ist  April. 

Warranted  not  to  enter  the  White  Sea,  or  sail  from  a  loading 
port  therein,  between  1st  October  and  1st  April,  and  not  to  pro- 
ceed east  of  Cape  Kanin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  absolutely. 

Warranted  not  to  proceed  east  of  Singapore  (Java,  Saigon, 
Bangkok,  Australasia,  and  out  and  home  voyages  to  China  and 
Japan  excepted). 

On  payment  of  an  additional  premium  of  per  cent.,  all 

above  warranties  to  be  cancelled — except  British  North  America 
between  1st  September  and  Ist  April,  and  Cape  Kanin  warranty. 
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Appendix  B. 


Sum  insured. 


THE  A.  STEAMSHIP  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED.  § 

Be  it  known  that  for  himself  and  co-owners  (hereinafter  W 

called  the  said  person  or  persons  eif  ecting  this  insurance),  as  well  g 

in  his  or  their  own  name  or  names,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  ^ 

names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  ^ 
doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain  in  part  or  in  all,  subject  to  the 

provisions  hereinafter  contained,  doth  make  assurance  and  cause  pq 

himself  or  themselves  and  them  and  every  of  them  to  be  insured,  jz; 

lost  or  not  lost,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  as  hereinafter  ^ 

mentioned.  oq 

Now  this  policy  of  insurance  witnesseth  that,  in  consideration  g 


o 


of  the  premises  and  of  the  observance  by  the  said  insured  of  the  g 

rules  and  regulations,  the  A.  Steamship  Mutual  Insurance  Asso-  g 

ciation,  Limited,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  said  insured  that  the  <J 

members  of  the  said  association  shall,  according  to  the  provisions  ^ 

of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  said  association,  and  the  rules  ^ 
of  the  said  association,  and  subject  to  the  proviso  hereinafter 
contained,  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay  and  make  good,  and  shall 


CO 

pay  and  make  good,  all  such  losses  and  damages  as  are  herein-  ^ 

after  expressed,  which  may  happen  to  the  steamship  hereinafter  g 

named,  and  may  attach  to  this  policy  in  respect  of  the  sum  of  j 

pounds  hereby  insured,  which  insurance  is  hereby  de-  g 

clared  to  be  upon  the  steamship  called  the            and  valued  as  g 

follows :—  °° 

The  body,  tackle,  apparel,  boats  and  other  )    £              i  W 

furniture  of  the  said  steamship  at (                   >  £  ^ 

The  machinery  at    )  H 

Whereof            is  at  present  master,  or  whoever  shall  go  for  g 

master  of  the  said  steamship,  lost  or  not  lost.  S 

And  the  said  association  do  promise  and  agree  that  the  insur-  § 

ance  aforesaid  shall  commence  upon  the  said  steamship  at  and  °° 

from  noon  of  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1908,  and  shall  "^ 

thenceforth  continue  until  noon  of  the  twentieth  day  of  February  Q 

1909.  § 

And  touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  the  said  asso-  ^ 

ciation  are  made  liable  unto  by  this  insurance  they  are  of  the  g 

seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  explosion,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  H 
jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  takings  at 

6  l2 
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Appendix  B.  sea,  arreBts,  restramts,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and 
people,  of  what  nation,  condition  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of 
masters  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfor- 
tunes that  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the 
said  steamship  or  any  part  thereof,  including  liability  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  rules  for  damage  done  by  collision  with  any 
other  ship  or  vessel,  with  liberty  to  tow  and  be  towed.  And  in 
case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it  shall  be  lawftd  to  the  insured, 
their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns  to  sue,  labour,  and  travel  for, 
in,  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said 
steamship,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  insur- 
ance, the  charges  whereof  the  members  having  ships  entered  in 
the  said  association  shall  bear  in  their  respective  proportions. 
And  it  is  declared  and  agreed  that  no  act  of  the  insurers  or 
insured  in  recovering,  saving,  or  preserving  the  property  insured, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  waiver  or  acceptance  of  abandonment. 
Provided  always  that,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion of  the  said  association,  and  the  rules  of  the  said  association, 
this  policy  and  the  other  policies  of  the  association  are  granted 
on  this  condition,  and  it  is  hereby  specially  agreed  that  the  asso- 
ciation, imder  all  their  policies  of  insurance,  shall  be  liable  in 
the  whole  only  to  the  extent  of  so  much  of  the  funds  as  the  said 
association  is  able  to  recover  from  the  members  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation and  their  respective  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators 
liable  for  the  same,  and  which,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  articles 
of  association,  and  of  the  rtdes  thereof,  are,  for  the  time  being, 
applicable  for  the  pui'pose  of  paying  claims  imder  this  and  other 
policies  issued  in  respect  thereof. 

And  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  assured  and  the  asso- 
ciation that  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
association  against  the  said  person  or  persons  effecting  this 
insurance  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  association  in  respect 
of  this  insurance,  the  assured  shall  pay  to  the  association,  in  lieu 
of  premiums,  all  the  sums  and  contributions  which  the  association 
are  entitled  to  call  upon  the  said  person  or  persons  effecting  this 
insurance,  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  association,  to  pay  to 
the  association  in  respect  of  this  insurance,  according  to  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  A.  Steamship  Mutual  Insurance 
Association,  Limited,  and  the  rules  of  the  said  association,  as 
from  time  to  time  amended,  and  that  the  provisions  contcdned  in 
the  said  articles  of  association,  and  the  rules  of  the  association, 
and  of  all  amendments  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered 
part  of  this  policy,  and  shall,  so  far  as  regards  this  insurance,  be 
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as  binding  upon  the  assured  as  upon  the  baid  person  or  persons    Appendix  B. 
effecting  this  insurance.  '        ~ 

In  witness  whereof  the  common  seal  of  the  said  association  hath 
been  hereunto  affixed^  and  is  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
managers  of  the  said  association,  this  day  of  1908. 

Managers, 

\_At  hack  of  Policy  J] 
Special  Clauses  and  Wabrantibs. 

1.  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure  and  detention,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy  excepted, 
and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war. 

2.  [Collision  clause  as  in  institute  clauses.] 

3.  Average  payable  on  each  valuation  separately  or  on  the 
whole  without  deduction  of  thirds,  new  for  old,  whether  the 
average  be  particular  or  general.  Machinery  in  all  cases  to 
comprise  only  the  propelling  power  of  the  vessel.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  claims  for  particular  average  this  steamer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  valued  at  not  less  than  IL  per  gross  registered 
ton. 

The  following  deductions  shall  apply  to  boilers,  their  fittings, 
coverings,  and  mountings : — 

A  deduction  of  one-half  dlt&r  the  fifth  year. 
A  deduction  of  two- thirds  after  the  tenth  year. 
No  claim  shall  be  allowed  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  donkey 
boilers  after  they  are  five  years  old. 

4.  Warranted  free  from  claims  for  loss  or  injury  of  live  stock 
from  any  cause  whatever. 

5.  To  pay  general  average  and  salvage  charges  as  per  foreign 
statement  or  York-Antwerp  Bules,  if  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  affreightment. 

6.  To  return  as  follows  for  each  consecutive  thirty  days  the 
vessel  may  be  laid  up  in  a  safe  port  (with  or  without  cargo) :  — 

i6«.  %d,  per  cent,  on  the  sum  insured, 
8rf.  per  ton  on  tonnage  entered  for  particular 
average. 
Vessels  laid  up  in  port  (with  or  without  cargo)  over  30  days 
to  receive  a  return  pro  ratd  for  the  additional  days. 

7.  Held  covered  in  case  of  any  breach  of  warranty  as  to  cargo, 
trade,  locality,  or  date  of  sailing,  provided  notice  be  given  and 
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Appendix  B.    any  additional  premium  required  be  paid  iimnediatelj  after 
receipt  of  advices. 

8.  This  insurance  also  specially  to  cover  (subject  to  the  free  of 
average  warranty)  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  hull  or  machinery 
through  the  negligence  of  master,  mariners,  engineers,  or  pilots, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  whether  belonging  to  the  ship 
or  not,  or  through  explosions,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of 
shafts,  or  through  any  latent  defect  in  the  machinery  or  hull, 
provided  such  loss  or  damage  has  not  resulted  from  want  of  due 
diligence  by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the 
manager. 

9.  Donkey  boilers,  winches,  cranes,  windlasses,  steering  gear, 
and  electric  light  apparatus  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
hull,  and  not  part  of  the  machinery.  Refrigerating  machinery 
and  insulation  not  covered,  unless  expressly  included  in  this 
policy. 

10.  Warranted  free  from  particular  average  unless  the  gross 
damages  as  defined  by  Special  Clause  No.  3,  exceed  is,  6d.  per 
gross  registered  ton,  but  nevertheless  when  the  vessel  shall  have 
been  stranded,  simk,  or  on  fire,  or  in  collision  with  any  other 
ship  or  vessel,  the  association  to  pay  the  damage  occasioned 
thereby.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  scraping  or 
painting  the  vessel's  bottom,  whether  she  be  stranded  or  not; 
but  the  expenses  of  sighting  the  bottom  after  stranding  shall  be 
paid,  if  reasonably  incurred,  even  if  no  damage  be  found. 

11.  The  warranty  and  conditions  as  to  average  under  4«.  6d. 
per  gross  registered  ton  to  be  applicable  to  each  voyage  as  if 
separately  insured,  and  not  to  the  whole  time  insured,  and  a 
**  voyage"  shall  be  defined  to  be  that  period  within  which  two 
cargoes  are  delivered,  excepting  where  an  outward  or  homeward 
passage  is  made  in  ballast,  when  the  period  shall  close  on  the 
delivery  of  one  cargo,  but  in  any  case  it  shall  include  the  passage 
in  ballast  from  the  port  of  discharge  to  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  on  the  Continent  between  Bordeaux  and  Hamburg 
inclusive. 

12.  In  no  case  shall  the  association  be  liable  for  unrepaired 
damage  in  addition  to  a  subsequent  total  loss  sustained  during 
the  original  or  extended  term  covered  by  this  policy. 

13.  In  the  event  of  accident  whereby  loss  or  damage  may 
result  in  a  claim  under  this  policy,  notice  shall  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  managers  where  practicable  prior  to  survey,  so 
that  they  may  appoint  a  surveyor  if  desired.  The  allowance  for 
an  owner's  superintendent  when  superintending  average  repairs 
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ahall  be  10«.  6d.  per  day  when  repairs  are  effected  at  the  owner's    Appendix  B. 
port  where  he  carries  on  business  or  at  an  adjacent  port,  and 
21 8,  per  day  at  any  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad, 
together  with  reasonable  expenses. 

14.  Gh*ounding  in  the  Suez  Canal,  or  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
or  its  connections,  or  in  the  River  Mersey  above  Bock  Ferry 
Slip,  or  in  the  River  Plate  (above  Buenos  Ayres)  and  its 
tributaries,  or  in  the  Danube,  Demerara,  or  Bilbao  Rivers, 
or  on  Yenikale  or  Bilbao  Bars,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
stranding. 

15.  No  claim  for  total  loss,  constructive  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
admitted  unless  the  estimated  cost  of  the  structural  repairs  and 
of  replacing  the  outfit  and  stores  is  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value  declared  in  this  policy,  although  the  value  of  the  ship 
when  repaired  may  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  repairs ;  and  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  the  repairs  nothing  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  recovering,  saving  or  preserving  the  ship.  Provided 
that  if  in  any  case  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  liability 
of  the  association  will  amount  to  the  sum  insured,  they  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  pay  as  for  a  total  loss,  irrespective  of  any  such 
estimated  cost  as  aforesaid. 

16.  No  British  North  America,  except  \ 

Halifax  for  purposes  of  coaling. .  I  Between  1st  October 
No  Baltic  beyond  13®  east  longi-  I        and  1st  April, 
tude  or  White  Sea j 

The  British  North  America  warranty  may  be  cancelled  on 
payment  of  20«.  per  cent.,  but  steamers  entering  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  before  Ist  April  or  after  1st  November  to  pay 
an  additional  20».  per  cent. 

The  Baltic  warranty  may  be  cancelled  in  respect  of  steamers 
in  the  Baltic  between  Ist  October  and  Ist  November  on  payment 
of  lOs.  per  cent. ;  between  Ist  November  and  Ist  April  on  pay- 
ment of  20«.  per  cent.  Such  additional  Baltic  premium  shall 
not  exceed  20«.  per  cent,  upon  the  policy. 

The  White  Sea  warranty  may  be  cancelled  up  to  the  1 5th  October 
on  payment  of  10«.  per  cent.,  and  after  that  date  on  payment  of 
40«.  per  cent. 

No  Mesane  or  Eastward  of  Cape  Canin, 

Steamers  insured  F.P.A.  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  above  rates. 

17.  In  the  event  of  a  total  or  constructive  total  loss,  no  claim 
shall  be  made  by  this  Association  for  freight,  whether  notice  of 
abandonment  has  been  given  or  not. 
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No  andaseed 

steamers 

insured. 


Additional 
premium  on 
old  steamers. 


Unseaworthy 
rule.  Power 
to  survey. 


Renewal  of 
policy. 


Bankruptcy. 


Mortgage 
guarantee. 


Extracts  from  Rules. 

3.  No  unclassed  steamers  shall  be  eligible  for  insurance  in  the 
association,  and  if  a  steamer  becomes  unclassed  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  poKcy,  the  insurance  shall  cease  until  the  vessel  is 
restored  to  her  class.  Where  a  steamer  of  a  declared  value  of 
less  than  10,000/.  is  offered  for  insurance,  all  risks,  the  committee 
may,  in  their  discretion,  refuse  to  accept  more  than  500/.  AH 
vessels  of  the  age  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  jeaxs  respectively 
shall  pay  at  the  commencement  of  each  policy  an  additional 
premium  of  10*.,  1/.  10*.,  and  21,  per  centum  respectively,  or 
such  further  additional  premium  as  the  committee  may  deter- 
mine, on  the  sums  entered  for  insurance.  Steamers  entered 
F.P.A.  shall  pay  one-hedf  of  these  rates.  Steamers  entered 
during  the  currency  of  the  policy  to  pay/?ro  raid.  The  addi- 
tional premium  received  under  this  rule  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  association  in  such  manner  as  the  committee 
may  decide. 

4.  The  committee  are  authorised  at  all  times  to  inspect 
steamers  insured,  themselves  or  through  their  surveyors,  and 
such  defects  as  they  may  find  or  have  reported  to  them,  which 
in  their  opinion  render  the  vessel  unseaworthy,  they  shall  order 
to  be  made  good  by  the  member,  at  his  expense,  and,  failing 
compliance  with  such  order,  the  vessel  shall  cease  to  be  insured 
from  the  date  thereof. 

16.  In  accordance  with  Btde  2,  the  policy  of  each  ship  must, 
in  order  that  the  insurance  may  remain  in  force,  be  renewed 
each  20th  February.  If  the  member  does  not  desire  to  renew 
the  policy,  he  is  to  give  30  days'  notice  to  that  effect.  If  the 
conmiittee  are  not  willing  to  renew  the  policy,  they  are  to  give 
16  days'  notice. 

17.  In  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any  member,  the  insurance 
shall  cease  six  days  after  the  date  of  such  event,  unless  the 
trustee  or  other  person,  to  be  approved  by  the  committee,  shall 
guarantee  in  such  form  as  the  committee  may  require,  the  pay- 
ment of  such  bill  or  bills  as  shall  become  due  thereafter. 

18.  No  steamer  which  is  mortgaged  by  a  member  shall  be 
admitted  into  or  continue  in  the  association,  in  respect  of  the 
share  or  shares  mortgaged,  unless  the  mortgagee  effects  the 
insurance  himself,  and  thereby  becomes  a  member,  or  unless 
the  mortgagee  or  some  other  approved  person  or  persons  give 
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a  written  guarantee,  or  a  cash  deposit  be  made,  to  the  satisfac-  Appendix  B. 
tion  of  the  committee  for  payment  of  all  demands  on  sucli 
steamer:  and  the  association  shall  not  in  the  latter  case  be 
liable  for  any  loss  or  any  damage  happening  to  such  steamer 
unless  previous  to  the  happening  of  such  loss  or  damage  such 
guarantee  or  deposit  has  been  given. 

19.  No  assignment  under  the  policy  so  as  to  pass  beneficial  Assignment, 
interest  therein  shall  have  any  etfect  in  transferring  such  interest 
unless  the.  same  shall  have  been  endorsed  on  the  policy  by  the 
assured,  and  approved  and  registered  by  the  managers. 

21.  When  a  vessel  is  insured  against  all  risks,  a  bonus  of  II.  Bonus  to 
per  cent,  on  the  amoimt  insured  in  the  association  shall  be  paid  **tS^®" 
to  members  for  every  steamer  in   respect  of   which   no  claim  claim, 
whatever  is  made  on  the  policy.     Vessels  entered  during  the 
currency  of  the  policy  shall  receive  a  proportionate  part  of  such 
bonus.     Steamers   insured  F.P.A.  to   receive  one-half  of  this 
bonus.     A  pro  rata  deduction   shall  be  made  for  any  period 
during  which  a  steamer  has  received  laid- up  returns. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  REFORM  AND 
CODIFICATION   OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


LjyEBPOOL  COm'EBENCE,  1890. 


YORK-ANTWERP    RULES,    1890. 

Rule  I.  Jettison  of  Deck  Cargo. 

No  jettison  of  deck   cargo  shall    be  made   good    as  general 
average. 

Every  structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame  of  the  vessel  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

Rule  II.  Damage  by  Jettison  and  Sacrifice  for  the 
Common  Safety. 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  or  in 
consequence  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  by 
water  which  goes  down  a  ship's  hatches  opened  or  other  opening 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  jettison  for  the  common  safety, 
shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

Rule  III.  Extinguishing  Fire  on  Shipboard.* 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  water 
or  otherwise,  including  damage  by  beaching  or  scuttling  a  burn- 
ing ship,  in  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be  made 
good  as  general  average ;  except  that  no  compensation  shedl  be 
made  for  damage  to  such  portions  of  the  ship  and  bulk  cargo,  or 
to  such  separate  packages  of  cargo,  as  have  been  on  fire. 

*  The  conBtmction  of  this  rule  was  involved  in  the  recent  case  of  Green - 
shields  r.  Stephens,  [1908]  1  K.  B.  61  (G.  A.) ;  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  [1908]  A.  C.  431. 
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Appendix  C- 
EuLE  rV.  Cutting  away  Wreck. 

Loss  or  damage  caused  by  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  remains 
of  spars,  or  of  other  things  which  have  previously  been  carried 
away  by  sea- peril,  shall  not  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

EuLE  V.  Voluntary  Stranding. 

When  a  ship  is  intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  if  that  course  were  not  adopted  she  would 
inevitably  sink,  or  drive  on  shore  or  on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  or  any  of  them,  by  such 
intentional  running  on  shore  shall  be  made  good  as  general 
average.  But  in  all  other  cases  where  a  ship  is  intentionally 
run  on  shore  for  the  common  safety,  the  consequent  loss  or 
damage  shall  be  allowed  as  general  average. 

EuLE  VI.  Carrying  Press  of  Sail.     Damage  to  or  Loss 
OF  Sails. 

Damage  to  or  loss  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either  of  them, 
caused  by  forcing  a  ship  off  the  ground  or  by  driving  her  higher 
up  the  ground,  for  the  common  safety,  shall  be  made  good  as 
general  average  ;  but  where  a  ship  is  afloat,  no  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  or  any  of  them,  by  carry- 
ing a  press  of  sail,  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average. 

EuLE  VII.  Damage  to  Engines  in  Eefloatinq  a  Ship. 

Damage  caused  to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  ship  which  is 
ashore  and  in  a  position  of  peril  in  endeavouring  to  refloat  shall 
be  allowed  in  general  average,  when  shown  to  have  arisen  from 
an  actual  intention  to  float  the  ship  for  the  conmion  safety  at  the 
risk  of  such  damage. 

EuLE  VIII.  Expenses  Lightening  a  Ship  when  Ashore  and 
Consequent  Damage. 

When  a  ship  is  ashore  and,  in  order  to  float  her,  cargo,  bunker 
coals,  and  ship's  stores,  or  any  of  them,  are  discharged,  the  extra 
cost  of  lightening,  lighter  hire,  and  reshipping  (if  incurred),  and 
the  loss  or  damage  sustained  thereby,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average. 
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Appendix  C  Eule  IX.  Cargo,  Ship's  Materials,  and  Stores  Burnt 

FOR  Fuel. 

Cargo,  ship's  materials,  and  stores,  or  any  of  them  necessarily 
burnt  for  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at  a  time  of  peril,  shall  be 
admitted  as  general  average,  when  and  only  when  an  ample 
supply  of  fuel  had  been  provided  ;  but  the  estimated  quantity  of 
coals  that  would  have  been  consumed,  calculated  at  the  price 
current  at  the  ship's  last  port  of  departure  at  the  date  of  her 
leaving  shall  be  charged  to  the  shipowner  and  credited  to  the 
general  average. 

Rule  X.  Expenses  at  Port  of  Refuge,  &c. 

(a)  When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  or  place  of  refuge, 
or  shall  have  returned  to  her  port  or  place  of  loading,  in  conse- 
quence of  accident,  sacrifice,  or  other  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, which  render  that  necessary  for  the  common  safety,  the 
expenses  of  entering  such  port  or  place  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average ;  and  when  she  shall  have  sailed  thence  with 
her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  corresponding  expenses  of 
leaving  such  port  or  place,  consequent  upon  such  entry  or  return, 
shall  likewise  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

(b)  The  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship,  whether  at  a 
port  or  place  of  loading,  call,  or  refuge,  shall  be  admitted  as 
general  average,  when  the  discharge  was  necessary  for  the 
common  safety  or  to  enable  damage  to  the  ship,  caused  by 
sacrifice  or  accident  during  the  voyage,  to  be  repaired,  if  the 
repairs  were  necessary  for  the  safe  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

(c)  Whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship  is 
admissible  as  general  average,  the  cost  of  reloading  and  storings 
such  cargo  on  board  the  said  ship,  together  with  all  storage 
charges  on  such  cargo,  shall  likewise  be  so  admitted.  But 
when  the  ship  is  condemned  or  does  not  proceed  on  her  orig^inal 
voyage,  no  storage  expenses  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ship's 
condemnation  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the  voyage  shall  be 
admitted  as  general  average. 

(d)  If  a  ship  under  average  be  in  a  port  or  place  at  which  it 
is  practicable  to  repair  her,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the 
whole  cargo,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expenses,  either  she  is 
towed  thence  to  some  other  port  or  place  of  repair  or  to  her 
destination,  or  the  cargo  or  a  portion  of  it  is  transhipped  by 
another  ship,  or  otherwise  forwarded,  then  the  extra  cost  of 
such  towage,  transhipment,  and  forwarding,  or  any  of  them  (up 
to  the  amount  of  the  extra  expenses  saved)  shall  be  payable  by 
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the  seyeral  parties  to  the  adyentiire  in  proportion  to  the  extra-    Appendix  C. 
ordinary  expense  saved. 

Rule  XI.  Wages  and  Maintenance  of  Crew  in  Port  of 

Eefuge,  &c. 
When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  or  been  detained  in  any  port 
or  place  under  the  circumstances,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
repairs,  mentioned  in  Rule  X.,  the  wages  payable  to  the  master, 
officers,  and  crew,  together  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
same,  during  the  extra  period  of  detention  in  such  port  or  place 
until  the  ship  shedl  or  should  have  been  made  ready  to  proceed 
upon  her  voyage,  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average.  But 
when  the  ship  is  condemned  or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original 
voyage,  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  the  master,  officers,  and 
crew,  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ship's  condemnation  or  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  shall  not  be  admitted  as  general 
average. 

EuLE  XU.  Damage  to  Cargo  in  Discharging,  &c. 
Daiuage  done  to  or  loss  of  cargo  necessarily  caused  in  the  act 
of  discharging,  storing,  reloading,  and  stowing,  shall  be  made 
good  as  general  average  when  and  only  when  the  cost  of  those 
measures  respectively  is  admitted  as  general  average. 

Rule  XIII.  Deductions  from  Cost  of  Repairs. 
In  adjusting  claims  for  general  average,  repairs  to  be  allowed 
in  general  average  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  deductions 
in  respect  of  **  new  for  old,"  viz. — 

In  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  ships,  from  date  of  original 
register  to  the  date  of  accident, — 

Tip  to  r      All  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except 

1  year  old      I  painting  or  coating  of    bottom,   from  which 
(A.)  I  one-third  is  to  be  deducted. 

^      One-third  to  be  deducted  off  repairs  to  and 

renewal  of  woodwork  of  hull,  masts  and  spars, 

furniture,    upholstery,    crockery,    metal    and 

glassware,  also  sails,  rigging,  ropes,  sheets  and 

Between  hawsers  (other  than  wire  and  chain),  awnings, 

1  and  3  years      covers  and  painting. 

(B.)  One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging, 

wire  ropes  and  wire  hawsers,  chain  cables  and 

chains,   donkey   engines,    steam   winches   and 

connectioDS,   steam    cranes    and   conne4;tions  ; 

^  other  repairs  in  full. 
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Between 
3  and  6  years 

(C.) 


Between 
6  and  10  years 

(D.) 


Appendix  C.         ^  _, (     Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  B.,  except 

that  one-sixth  be  deducted  o£E  ironwork  of 
masts  and  spars,  and  machinery  (inclusive  of 
boilers  and  their  mountings). 

(Deductions  as  above  imder  Clause  C. ,  except 
that  one-third  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of 
masts  and  spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  aU 
machinery  (inclusive  of  boilers  and  their 
mountings),  and-  all  hawsers,  ropes,  sheets, 
and  rigging. 

One- third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and 
renewals,  except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cement- 
ing and  chain  cables,  from  which  one-sixth  to 
be  deducted.     Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and 
renewals.  Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full.  One- 
sixth  to  be  deducted  off  chain  cables. 

The  deductions  (except  as  to  provisions  and 
stores,  machinery,  and  boilers)  to  be  regulated 
by  the  age  of  the  ship  and  not  the  age  of  the 
particular  part  of  her  to  which  they  apply.  No 
painting  bottom  to  be  allowed  if  the  bottom 
has  not  been  painted  within  six  months  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  accident.  No  deduction  to 
be  made  in  respect  of  old  material  which  is 
repaired  without  being  replaced  by  new,  and 
provisions  and  stores  which  have  not  been  in 
use. 

In  the  ease  of  wooden  or  composite  ships : — 

When  a  ship  is  under  one  year  old  from  date  of  original 
register,  at  the  time  of  accident,  no  deduction  new  for  old 
shall  be  made.  After  that  period  a  deduction  of  one-third 
shall  be  made,  with  the  following  exceptions  \^— 

Anchors  shall  be  allowed  in  full.  Chain  cables  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  one-sixth  only. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  provisions  and  stores 
which  had  not  been  in  use. 

Metal  sheathing  shall  be  dealt  with,  by  allowing  in  full  the 
cost  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  metal  sheath- 
ing stripped  off,  minus  the  proceeds  of  the  old  metal. 
Nails,  felt,  and  labour  metalling  are  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  one-third. 


Generally 
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In  the  case  of  ships  generally :—  Appendix  c. 

In  the  case  of  all  ships,  the  expense  of  straightening  bent  iron- 
work, including  labour  of  taking  out  aod  replacing  it, 
shall  be  allowed  in  full. 

Graving  dock  dues,  including  expenses  of  removals,  cartages, 
use  of  shears,  stages  and  graving  dock  materials,  shall  be 
allowed  in  full. 

Rule  XIY.  Temporary  Repairs. 

No  deductions  **  new  for  old  '*  shall  be  made  from  the  cost  of 
temporary  repcdrs  of  damage  allowable  as  general  average. 


Rule  XV.  Loss  of  Freight. 

Loss  of  freight  arising  from  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  shall 
be  made  good  as  general  average,  either  when  caused  by  a 
general  average  act  or  when  the  damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  is  so 
made  good. 

Rule  XVI.  Amount  to  be  Made  Good  for  Cargo  Lost  or 
Damaged  by  Sacrifice. 

The  amount  to  be  made  good  as  general  average  for  damage 
or  loss  of  goods  sacrificed  shall  be  the  loss  which  the  owner  of 
the  goods  has  sustained  thereby,  based  on  the  market  values  at 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  or  at  the  termination  of  the 
adventure. 

Rule  XVII.  Contributory  Values. 

The  contribution  to  a  general  average  shall  be  made  upon  the 
actual  values  of  the  property  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure, 
to  which  shall  be  added  the  amount  made  good  as  general 
average  for  property  sacrificed ;  deduction  being  made  from  the 
shipowner's  freight  and  passage-money  at  risk,  of  such  port 
charges  and  crew's  wages  as  would  not  have  been  incurred  had 
the  ship  and  cargo  been  totally  lost  at  the  date  of  the  general 
average  act  or  sacrifice,  and  have  not  been  allowed  as  general 
average;  deduction  being  also  made  from  the  value  of  the 
property  of  all  charges  incurred  in  respect  thereof  subsequently 
to  the  general  average  act,  except  such  eharg*^«  as  are  allowed 
in  general  average. 
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Appendix  C.        Passengers*  luggage  and  personal  effects,  not  shipped  under 
bill  of  lading,  shall  not  contribute  to  general  average. 

Rule  XViil.  Adjustment. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  rules,  the  adjustment 
shall  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  that 
would  have  governed  the  adjustment  had  the  contract  of 
affreightment  not  contained  a  clause  to  pay  general  average 
according  to  these  rules. 
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The  following  are  the  Rules  of  Practice  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Average  Adjusters^  May,  1908  : — 

Note. — Some  of  the  undermentioned  Eules  are,  as  indicated, 
**  Customs  of  Lloyd's,"  now  by  resolution  of  the  Association 
incorporated  amongst  the  Bules  of  Practice. 


The  preamble  to  the  Customs 

**  Nothing  can  be  called  a  *  Custom  of  Lloyd's '  which  is 
determined  by  a  decision  of  the  superior  Courts;  for 
whatever  is  thus  sanctiont^  rests  on  a  ground  surer  than 
Custom.  A  *  Custom  of  Lloyd's '  then  must  relate  to  a 
point  on  which  the  law  is  doubtful,  or  not  yet  defined,  but 
as  to  which,  for  practical  convenience,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  uniform  rule.  By  the  term  is  here 
understood  the  Customs  of  English  Adjusting,  whether 
as  affecting  General  or  Particular  Average." 

1.  Adjttstments  ^*for  the  Consideration  of  Underwriters" 

That  any  adjustment  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  under- 
writers shall  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  average 
adjuster  for  making  such  adjustment,  and,  when  submitted  in 
conjunction  with  a  claim  for  which  underwriters  are  liable,  shall 
be  contained  in  an  entirely  separate  document.  To  such  adjust- 
ments the  following  note  shall  be  appended,  viz. : — 

<'  This  adjustment  has  been  prepared  by  request,  to  enable  the 
assured  to  submit  the  case  to  underwriters." 

2.  Interest  and  Commission  for  Advancing  Funds, 

That,  in  practice,  interest  and  commission  for  advancing  funds 
are  only  allowable  in  average  when,  proper  and  necessary  steps 

A, — VOL.  II,  5  M 
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Appendix  O.  hayiog  been  taken  to  make  a  collection  on  account,  an  out-of- 
pocket  expense  for  interest  and/or  commission  for  adyancing 
funds  is  reasonably  incurred. 

3.  Agency  Commission  and  Agency. 

That,  in  practice,  neither  commission  (excepting  bank  commis- 
sion) nor  any  charge  by  way  of  agency  or  remuneration  for 
trouble  is  allowed  to  the  shipowner  in  average,  except  in  respect 
of  serricee  rendered  on  behalf  of  cargo  when  such  services  are 
not  iuYolyed  in  the  contract  of  afiFreightment. 

4.  Duty  of  Adjusters  in  respect  of  Cost  of  Repairs. 

That  in  adjusting  particular  average  on  ship  or  general 
average  which  includes  repairs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adjuster  to 
satisfy  himself  that  such  reasonable  and  usual  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  repairs  as  a  prudent  ship- 
owner would  have  taken  if  uninsured. 

5.   Claims  for  Damage  to  Ship^s  Machinery. 

That  no  claim  for  damage  to  ship's  machinery  shall  be  admitted 
into  an  adjustment  unless  a  survey  has  been  held  upon  such 
machinery  by  competent  and  disinterested  engineers  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  occurrence  of  the  casualty  giving  rise  to  the 
claim ;  a  certificate  of  such  survey,  reporting  as  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  damage,  to  be^  furnished  to  the  adjuster;  or 
unless  clear  proof  be  given  to  the  adjuster  that  the  holding  of 
such  survey  or  the  obtaining  of  such  certificate  is  impracticable, 
which  proof  is  to  be  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  adjustment. 

6.   Claims  on  Ship's  Machinery. 

That  in  all  claims  on  ship's  machinery  for  repairs,  no  claim 
for  a  new  propeller  or  new  shaft  shall  be  admitted  into  an 
adjustment,  unless  the  adjuster  shall  obtain  and  insert  into  his 
statement  evidence  showing  what  has  become  of  the  old  propeller 
or  shaft. 

7.   Water  Casks  {Custom  of  Lloyd' s,  1876). 

Water  casks  or  tanks  carried  on  a  ship's  deck  are  not  paid  for 
by  underwriters  as  general  or  particular  average ;  nor  are  warps 
or  other  articles  when  improperly  carried  on  deck. 
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8.  Basis  of  Adjustment. 

That  in  any  adjustment  of  general  average  not  made  in 
accordance  with  British  Law  it  shall  be  prefaced  on  what  prin- 
ciple or  according  to  what  law  the  adjustment  has  be^n  made, 
and  the  reason  for  so  adjusting  the  claim  shall  be  set  forth. 

In  all  cases  the  adjuster  shall  give  particulars  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  average  statement  of  the  clause  or  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  charter-party  and/or  bills  of  lading  with  reference 
to  the  adjustment  of  general  average. 

9.  Deckhad  Jettison  {Custom  of  Lloyd* s,  Amended,  1890—91). 

The  jettison  of  a  deckload  carried  according  to  the  usage  of 
trade  and  not  in  violation  of  the  contracts  of  affreightment  is 
general  average. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  cargoes  of 
cotton,  tallow,  acids  and  some  other  goods. 

10.  Damage  by  Water  used  to  Extinguish  Fire. 
That  damage  done  by  water  poured  down  a  ship's  hold  to 
extinguish  a  fire  be  treated  as  general  average. 

1 1 .  Damage  caused  by  Water  thrown  upon  Bumifig  Goods. 
That  goods  in  a  ship  which  is  on  fire,  or  the  cargo  of  which  is 
on  fire,  affected  by  water  voluntarily  used  to  extinguish  such 
fire,  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  general  average  if  the  packages 
so  affected  be  themselves  on  fire  at  the  time  the  water  was 
thrown  upon  them. 

12.    Voluntary  Stranding  (Custom  of  Lloyd* s,  1876). 

The  custom  of  Lloyd's  excludes  from  general  average  all 
damage  to  ship  or  carg^  resulting  from  a  volimtary  stranding. 

This  rule  does  not  necessarily  exclude  such  damage  as  is  done 
by  beaching  or  scuttling  a  burning  vessel  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

13.  Expenses  Lightening  a  Ship  when  Ashore  {Custom  o/ Lloyd* s, 
Amended,  1890—91). 
When  a  ship  is  ashore,  and,  in  order  to  float  her,  cargo  is  put 
into  lighters,  and  is  then  at  once  re-shipped,  the  whole  cost  of 
lightering,  including  lighter  hire  and  re-shipping,  is  general 
avera^. 
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Appendix  D. 
14.  Sails  set  to  force  a  Ship  off  the  Ground  {Custom  of 

Lloyd's,  1876). 

Sails  damaged  by  being  set,  or  kept  set,  to  force  a  ship  o£f  the 
ground  or  to  drive  her  higher  up  the  ground  for  the  common 
safety,  are  general  average. 

15.  Stranded  Vessels :  Damage  to  Engines  in  getting  off. 

That  damage  caused  to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  stranded 
vessel,  in  endeavouring  to  refloat  for  the  common  safety,  when 
the  interests  are  in  peril,  be  allowed  in  general  average. 

16.   Claims  arising  out  of  Deficiency  of  Fuel, 

That  in  adjusting  general  average  arising  out  of  deficiency  of 
fuel  the  facts  on  which  the  general  average  is  based  shall  be  set 
forth  in  the  adjustment,  including  the  material  dates  and  dis- 
tances, and  particulars  of  fuel  supplies  and  consumption. 

17.  RSsort  to  Port  o/ Refuge Jor  General  Average  Repairs: 
Treatment  of  the  Charges  incurred. 

That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  of 
damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  general  average,  and  sails 
thence  with  her  original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  outward  as 
well  as  the  inward  port  charges  shall  be  treated  as  general 
average;  and  when  cargo  is  discharged  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  such  damage,  the  warehouse  rent  and  reloading  of  the 
same  shall,  as  well  as  the  discharge,  be  treated  as  general 
average.     (See  Attwood  v.  Sellar.) 

18.  Resort  to  Port  of  Refuge  on  Account  of  Particular  Average 
Repairs  :  Treatment  of  the  Charges  incurred. 

That  when  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  in  consequence  of 
damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  particular  average  (or  not 
of  general  average),  and  when  the  cargo  has  been  discharge  in 
consequence  of  such  damage,  the  inward  port  charges  and  the 
cost  of  discharging  the  cargo  shall  be  general  average,  the  ware- 
house rent  of  cargo  shall  be  a  particular  charge  on  cargo,  and 
the  cost  of  reloading  and  outward  port  charges  shall  be  a  parti- 
cular charge  on  freight.     (See  Svendsen  v.  Wallace.) 
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19.   Treatment  of  CostB  of  Storage  and  Reloading  at  Appendix  P. 

Port  of  Refuge, 
That  when  4iie  cargo  is  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing, re-conditioning,  or  diminishing  damage  to  ship  or  cargo 
which  is  itself  the  subject  of  general  average,  the  cost  of  storage 
on  it  and  of  reloading  it  shall  be  treated  as  general  average, 
equally  with  the  cost  of  discharging  it. 

20.  Expenses  at  a  Port  of  Refuge  (  Custom  of  Lloyd's^  Amended^ 
1890—91). 

When  a  ship  puts  into  a  port  of  refuge  on  account  of  accident 
and  not  in  consequence  of  damage  which  is  itself  the  subject  of 
general  average,  then,  pn  the  assumption  that  the  ship  was 
seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  custom  of 
Lloyd's  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  AH  cost  of  towage,    pilotage,    harbour  dues,  and   other 

extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  order  to  bring  the 
ship  and  cargo  into  a  place  of  safety,  are  general 
average.  Under  the  term  **  extraordinary  expenses  " 
are  not  included  wages  or  victuals  of  crew,  coals,  or 
engine  stores,  or  demurrage. 

(b)  The  cost  of  discheirging  the  cargo,  whether  for  the  conmion 

safety,  or  to  repair  the  ship,  together  with  the  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  the  warehouse,  is  general  average. 

The  cost  of  discharging  the  carg^  on  account  of 
damage  to  it  resulting  from  its  own  vice  propre,  is 
chargeable  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo. 

(c)  The  warehouse  rent,  or  other  expenses  which  take  the 

place  of  warehouse  rent,  of  the  cargo  when  so  dis- 
charged, is,  except  as  under,  a  special  charge  on  the 
cargo. 

(d)  The  cost  of  reloading  the  cargo,  and  the  outward  port 

charges  incurred  through  leaving  the  port  of  refuge, 
are,  when  the  discharge  of  cargo  falls  in  general 
average,  a  special  charge  on  freight. 

(e)  The  expenses  referred  to  in  clause  (d)  are  charged  to  the 

party  who  runs  the  risk  of  freight — that  is,  wholly  to 
the  charterer — if  the  whole  freight  has  been  prepaid ; 
and,  if  part  only,  then  in  the  proportion  which  the 
part  prepaid  bears  to  the  whole  freight. 

(f)  When  the  cargo,  instead  of  being  sent  ashore,  is  placed  on 

board  hulk  or  lighters  during  the  ship's  stay  in  port, 
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Appendix  D.  the  hulk-hire  is  divided  between  general  average, 

cargo,  and  freight,  in  such  proportions  as  may  place 
the  several  contributing  interests  in  nearly  the  same 
relative  positions  as  if  the  cargo  had  been  landed 
and  stored. 

21.   Treatment  of  Costs  of  Extraordinary  Discharge. 

That  no  distinction  be  drawn  in  practice  between  discharging 
cargo  for  the  common  safety  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  discharging 
it  for  the  purpose  of  efPectiog  at  an  intermediate  port  or  ports  of 
refuge  repairs  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

22.    Towage  from  a  Port  of  Refuge, 

That  if  a  ship  be  in  a  port  of  refuge  at  which  it  is  practicable 
to  repair  her,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expense,  she  be  towed 
thence  to  some  other  port,  then  the  extra  cost  of  such  towage 
shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  sa^g  of  expense  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure. 

23.   Cargo  forwarded  from  a  Port  of  Refuge. 

That  if  a  ship  be  in  a  port  of  refuge  at  which  it  is  practicable 
to  repair  her  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  whole  cargo, 
but,  in  order  to  save  expense,  the  cargo,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be 
transhipped  by  another  vessel,  or  otherwise  forwarded,  then  the 
cost  of  such  transhipment  (up  to  the  amount  of  expense  saved) 
shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of  expense  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure. 

24.   Cargo  Sold  at  a  Port  of  Refuge. 

That  if  a  ship  be  in  a  port  of  refuge  at  which  it  is  practicable 
to  repair  her  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  whole  cargo,  or 
such  portion  of  it  as  is  fit  to  be  carried  on,  but,  in  order  to  save 
expense,  the  cargo,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be,  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  such  cargo,  sold  at  the  port  of  refuge,  then  the  loss  by 
sale  including  loss  of  freight  on  cargo  so  sold  (up  to  the  amount 
of  expense  saved)  shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of 
expense  thereby  occasioned  to  the  several  parties  to  the  adven- 
ture; provided  always  that  the  amount  so  divided  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  the  cost  of  transhipment  and/or  forwarding  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  rule  of  the  Association. 
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25.  Tnterpretation  of  the  Rule  respecting  Siihstituted  Expenses,       Appendix  B. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  substituted  expenses, 
it  is  declared  that  the  saving  of  expense  therein  mentioned  is 
limited  to  a  saving  or  reduction  of  the  actual  outlay,  including 
the  crew's  wages  and  provisions,  if  any,  which  would  have  been 
incurred  at  the  port  of  refuge,  if  the  vessel  had  been  repaired 
there,  and  does  not  include  supposed  losses  or  expenses,  such  as 
interest,  loss  of  market,  demurrage,  or  assumed  damage  by 
discharging. 

26.  Damage  caused  to  Cargo  during  Forced  Discharge, 

That  whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  is  general 
average,  all  loss  or  damage  necessarily  arising  to  cargo  there- 
from shall  be  allowed  in  general  average. 

27.  Treatment  of  Damage  to  Cargo  caused  by  Discharge j  Storing, 

and  Reloading. 

That  damage  necessarily  done  to  cargo  by  discharging,  storing, 
and  reloading  it,  be  treated  as  general  average  when,  and  only 
when,  the  cost  of  those  measures  respectively  is  so  treated. 

28.  Deductions  from  Cost  of  Repairs  to  Iron  Vessels  in  adjusting 

General  Average, 

That  in  adjusting  claims  for  general  average,  repairs  to  iron 
vessels  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  deductions  in  respect  of 
"new  for  old,"  viz. : — 

From  Date  of  Original  Register, 


Up  to 
year  old 

(A.) 


' 


Between 
1  and  3  years  ^ 

(B.) 


All  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except 
painting  or  coating  of  bottom,  from  which  one- 
third  is  to  be  deducted. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  o£P  repairs  to  and 
renewal  of  boilers  and  their  mountings,  wood- 
work of  hull,  masts  and  spars,  furniture, 
upholstery,  crockery,  metal,  and  glassware, 
also  sails,  rigging,  ropes,  sheets,  and  hawsers 
(other  than  wire  and  chain),  awnings,  covers, 
and  painting. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging, 
ropes,  and  hawsers,  chain  cables  and  sheets, 
donkey  engines,  steam  winches,  steam  cranes 
and  connexions ;  other  repairs  in  full. 
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Appendix  O. 


Between 
3  and  6  years 

(c.) 


(D.) 


Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  B.,  except 

that  one-sixth   be  deducted   o£P  ironwork  of 

masts  and   spars,  and  machinery  other  than 

boilers. 

Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  C,  except 

-.  ^ that  one-third  be   deducted   off   ironwork  of 

A      i1  in  \  ™^®^  ^^^  spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  all 

^^  ^  ]  machinery  and  all  hawsers,  ropes,  sheets,  and 

rigging;  one-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  chains 
V  and  cables. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and 
renewals,  except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cement- 
ing.    Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  chain  cables. 
The  deductions  (except  as  to  provisions  and 
stores,  machinery,  and  boilers)  to  be  regulated 
by  the  age  of  the  vessel,  and  not  the  age  of  the 
particular  part  of  her  to  which  they  apply.  No 
painting  bottom  to  be  allowed  if  the  bottom  has 
not  been  painted  within  six  months  previous  to 
the  date  of  accident.  No  deduction  to  be  made 
in  respect  of  old  material  which  is  repaired 
without  being  replaced  by  new,  and  provisions 
^  and  stores  which  have  not  been  in  use. 


After 
10  years 

(E.) 


Generally 


29.  Freight  Sacrificed:  Amount  to  he  mctde  good  in  General 

Average. 
That  the  loss  of  freight  to  be  made  good  in  general  average 
shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  amount  of  gross 
freight  lost  the  charges  which  the  owner  thereof  would  have 
incurred  to  earn  such  freight,  but  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrifice,  not  incurred. 

30.  Basis  of  Contribution  to  General  Average, 

When  property  saved  by  a  general  average  act  is  injured  or 
destroyed  by  subsequent  accident,  the  contributing  value  of  that 
property  to  a  general  average  which  is  less  than  the  total  con- 
tributing value,  shall,  when  it  does  not  reach  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, be  its  actual  net  proceeds ;  when  it  does  it  shall  be  its 
actual  net  value  at  the  port  of  destination  on  its  delivery  there ; 
and  in  all  cases  any  values  allowed  in  general  average  shall  be 
added  to  and  form  part  of  the  contributing  value  as  above. 
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The  above  rule  shall  not  apply  to  adjustments  made  before  the    Appendix  D. 
adventure  has  terminated. 

31.   Contributory  Value  o/ Ship, 

That  in  any  adjustment  of  general  average  there  shall  be  set 
forth  the  certificate  on  which  the  contributory  value  of  the  ship 
is  based,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  certificate,  the  information 
adopted  in  lieu  thereof,  and  any  amount  made  good  shall  be 
specified. 

32.   Contributory  Value  of  Freight. 

That  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  shipowner  shall  contribute  to 
general  average  upon  its  gross  amount,  deducting  the  whole  of, 
and  no  more  than,  such  port  charges  as  the  shipowner  shall  incur 
after  the  date  of  the  general  average  act,  and  such  wages  of  the 
crew  as  the  shipowner  shall  become  liable  for  after  that  date. 

That  in  any  adjustment  of  general  average  there  shall  be  set 
forth  the  amount  of  the  gross  freight  and  the  freight  advanced, 
if  any;  also  the  port  charges  and  wages  deducted,  and  any 
amount  made  good. 

33.    Vessel  in  Ballast  and  under  Charter;   Contributing  Interests, 

That  when  a  vessel  is  in  ballast  and  under  charter,  the  interests 
contributing  to  expenses  or  sacrifices  incurred  for  the  common 
safety  are,  iu  practice,  the  ship  and  the  freight  she  is  earning 
under  the  charter,  computed  as  usual  in  the  adjustment  of 
general  average,  unless  the  expenses  are  salvage  expenses 
specifically  charged  by  a  Court  of  law  or  by  arbitration  to  the 
vessel  without  any  regard  to  the  freight. 

34.    Chartered  Freight  (  Ulterior) :   Contribution  to  General 
Average. 

That  when  at  the  time  of  a  general  average  act  the  vessel  has 
on  board  cargo  shipped  under  charter-party  or  bills  of  lading, 
and  is  also  under  a  separate  charter  to  load  another  cargo  after 
the  carg^  then  in  course  of  carriage  has  been  dischcLrged,  the 
ulterior  chartered  freight  shall  not  contribute  to  the  general 
average. 

35.   Deductions  from  Freight  at  Charterer's  Risk, 

That  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  charterer  shall  be  subject  to  no 
deduction  for  wages  and  port  charges,  except  in  the  case  of 
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Appen&c  D.  charters  in  which  the  wages  or  port  charges  are  payable  by  the 
charterer,  in  which  case  such  freight  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  rule  as  freight  at  the  risk  of  the  shipowner. 

36.  Forwarding  Charges  on  Advanced  Freight. 

That  in  case  of  wreck,  the  cargo  being  forwarded  to  its 
destination,  the  charterer,  who  has  paid  a  lump  sum  on  account 
of  freight,  which  is  not  to  be  returned  in  the  event  of  the  vessel 
being  lost,  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  portion  of  the  forwarding 
freight  and  charges,  when  the  same  are  less  than  the  balance  of 
freight  payable  to  the  shipowner  at  the  port  of  destination  under 
the  original  charter-party. 

37.   Adjustment :  Policies  of  Insurance  and  Names  of 
Underwriters, 

That  no  statement  shall  be  drawn  up  showing  the  amount  of 
payments  by  or  to  the  underwriters,  excluding  statements  of 
particular  average  on  ship  now  dealt  with  by  rule  of  the  Associa- 
tion, unless  the  policies,  or  copies  of  policies  of  insurance,  or 
certificates  of  insurance,  for  which  the  statement  is  required,  be 
produced  to  the  adjusters;  and  that  such  statement  shall  give 
the  names  of  the  underwriting  firms  and  companies  interested, 
and  the  amounts  due  on  the  respective  policies  produced. 

38.  Sacrifice  for  the  Common  Safety :  Direct  Liability  of 

Underwriters, 

That  in  case  of  general  average  sacrifice  there  is,  under 
ordinary  policies  of  insurance,  a  direct  liability  of  an  under- 
writer on  ship  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  ship's  materials,  and  of 
an  underwriter  on  goods  or  freight,  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
goods  or  loss  of  freight  so  sacrificed  as  a  general  average  loss ; 
that  such  loss  not  being  particular  average  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  computing  the  memorandum  percentages,  and  that 
the  direct  liability  of  an  underwriter  for  such  loss  is  consequently 
unaffected  by  the  memorandum  or  any  other  warranty  respecting 
particular  average. 

39.  Enforcement  of  General  Average  Lien  by  Shipowners, 

That  in  all  cases  where  general  average  damage  to  ship  is 
claimed  direct  from  the  underwriters  on  that  interest,  the  average 
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adjusters  shall  ascertain  whether  the  shipowners  have  taken  the    Appaadiz  D. 
necessary  steps  to  enforce  their  lien  for  general  average  on  the 
cargo,  and  shall  insert  in  the  average  statement  a  note  giving 
the  result  of  their  enquiries. 

40.    Underwriter's  Liahility  {Custom  of  Lloyd* a ,  1876). 

If  the  ship  or  cargo  be  insured  for  more  than  its  contributory 
value,  the  underwriter  pays  what  is  assessed  on  the  contributory 
value.  But  where  insured  for  less  than  the  contributory  value, 
the  underwriter  pays  on  the  insured  value ;  and  when  there  has 
been  a  particular  average  for  damage  which  forms  a  deduction 
from  the  contributory  value  of  the  ship  that  must  be  deducted 
from  the  insured  value  to  find  upon  what  the  underwriter  con- 
tributes. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  foreign  adjustments,  when  the 
basis  of  contribution  is  something  other  than  the  net  value  of  the 
thing  insured. 

4 1 .  The  Duty  of  Adjusters  in  Cases  involving  Refunds  of  General 
Average  Deposits  or  Apportionment  of  Salvage,  Collision 
Recoveries,  or  other  Funds, 

That  in  cases  of  general  average  where  deposits  have  been 
collected  and  it  is  likely  that  repayments  will  have  to  be  made, 
measures  be  taken  by  the  adjuster  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
underwriters  who  have  reimbursed  .their  assured  in  respect  of 
such  deposits ;  that  the  names  of  any  such  underwriters  be  set 
forth  in  the  adjustment  as  claimants  of  refund  if  any,  to  which 
they  are  apparently  entitled ;  and  that  on  completion  of  the  ad- 
justment, notice  be  sent  to  all  underwriters  whose  names  are  so 
set  forth  as  to  any  refund  of  which  they  appear  as  claimants  and 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
same. 

That  in  cases  where  the  names  of  any  underwriters  are  not  to 
be  ascertained  on  completion  of  the  adjustment,  notice  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Lloyd's,  to  the  Institute  of  London  Underwriters, 
to  the  Liverpool  Underwriters*  Association,  and  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Underwriters  of  Glasgow,  notifying  such  interests  as  have 
not  been  appropriated  to  underwriters. 

And  that  in  cases  of  apportionment  of  salvage  or  other  funds 
for  distribution,  similar  measures  be  taken  by  the  adjuster  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  any  underwriters  who  may  be  entitled 
to  benefit  under  the  apportionment. 
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Appendix  D.       42.   **  Memorandum  '*  to  Statements  showing  Refunds  in  respect 

of  General  Average  Deposits. 

That  the  following  memorandum  shall  appear  at  the  end  of 
statements  which  show  refunds  to  be  due  in  respect  of  General 
Average  Deposits,  viz. : — 

Memorandum— Befunds  of  General  Average  Deposits  shown 
in  this  statement  should  only  be  paid  on  production  of 
the  "original"  deposit  receipts. 

YoBK- Antwerp  Bulbs. 

43.  Modification  of  York-Antwerp  Rules  in  Contracts  of 
Affreightment :  Liability  of  Underwriters. 

That  in  all  cases  where  the  contract  of  affreightment  provides 
for  the  application  of  York- Antwerp  Kules  in  any  modified  or 
mutilated  form,  and  when  the  policies  of  insurance  provide  for 
the  application  of  York- Antwerp  Kules,  if  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  affreightment,  in  applying  the  claim  to  such  policies 
no  effect  shall  be  given  to  York- Antwerp  Rules. 

44.  Allowance  to  be  made  in  General  Average  under  York- Antwerp 
Rules  in  respect  of  the  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Officers 
and  Crew. 

That  the  amount  to  be  allowed  in  general  average  under 
York- Antwerp  Bules  for  the  maintenance  of  officers  and  crew 
shall  be  the  actual  cost  of  such  maintenance  where  proved ;  but 
where  proof  of  actual  cost  is  not  furnished  to  the  adjuster,  the 
allowance  shall  be  determined  by  the  under-mentioned  scale; 
provided  that  where  evidence  of  cost  is  produced,  but  is  not 
conclusive,  the  allowance  shall  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  actual  cost,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  under- mentioned 
scale,  viz. : — 

Officers*  Crewt 

Per  man  per  day.  Per  man  per  day. 

Passenger  Steamers  (Liners) 4/0  1/3 

Passenger  Sailing  Vessels 3/0  1/3 

Oargo  Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels    2/6  1/3 

*  To  include  the  master,  deok  officers,  and  engineers  (in  the  case  of  a 
steamer),  also  the  doctor  and  pnrser  (if  carried), 
t  To  include  the  remainder  of  the  ship's  company. 
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except  that  the  allowance  for  LascarR  shall  be  9d,  per  man  per    Appendix  O. 
day,  and  in  the  case  of  other  Asiatic  (native)  crews  shall  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 


Partioulab  Aybraob  on  Ship. 

45.  Statement  of  Particular  Average  on  Ships. 

That  claims  for  particular  average  on  ships  shall  not  be  stated 
unless  the  policies  or  copies  of  policies  of  insurance,  for  claiming 
on  which  the  statement  is  required,  be  produced  to  the  adjusters. 

That  such  statements  shall  give  the  names  of  the  underwriting 
firms  and  companies  interested,  and  the  amounts  payable  on  the 
respective  policies  produced. 

46.  Apportionment  of  Costa  in  Collision  Cases. 

That  when  a  vessel  sustains  and  does  damage  by  collision,  and 
litigation  consequently  results  for  the  purpose  of  testing  liability, 
the  technicality  of  the  vessel  having  been  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  the  litigation  shall  not  necessarily  govern  the  apportionment 
of  the  costs  of  such  litigation,  which  shall  be  apportioned  between 
claim  and  counter-claim  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  has 
been  or  would  have  been  allowed  in  respect  of  each  in  the  event 
of  the  claim  or  counter-claim  being  established ;  provided  that 
when  a  claim  or  counter-claim  is  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  and  is  not  allowed,  the  costs  apportioned  thereto  shall 
be  treated  as  costs  of  defence. 

47.  Expenses  of  Removing  a  Vessel  for  Repair, 
Where  a  vessel  is  in  need  of  repair  at  any  port,  and  is  removed 

thence  to  some  other  port  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  either  because 
the  repairs  cannot  be  effected,  or  cannot  be  effected  prudently :  — 

(a)  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  moving  the  vessel  to 

the  port  of  repair  shall  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  repair,  and  where  the  vessel  after  repairing  forthwith 
returns  to  the  port  from  which  she  was  removed,  the 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  so  returning  shall  also 
be  allowed. 

(b)  Where  by  moving  the  vessel  to  the  port  of  repair  any  new 

freight  is  earned,  or  any  expenses  are  saved  in  relation 
to  the  current  voyage  of  the  vessel,  such  net  earnings 
or  savings  shall  be  deducted  from  the  expenses  of 
moving  her,  ai^d  where  the  vessel  loads  a  new  cargo  at 
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Appendix  D.  the  port  of  repair  no  expensee  subsequent  to  the  com- 

pletion  of  repair  shall  be  allowed. 

The  expenses  of  removal  include  the  cost  of  temporary 
repair,  ballasting,  wages  and  proviHions  of  crew  and/or 
runners,  pilotage,  towage,  extra  marine  insurance,  port 
charges,  and,  in  case  of  a  steamer,  coal  and  eng^ine- 
room  stores. 

(c)  This  rule  shall  not  admit  any  ordinary  expenses  incurred 
in  fulfilment  of  a  contract  of  affreightment,  though 
such  expenses  are  increased  by  the  removal  to  a  port  of 
repair. 

48.   CocUs  and  Stores  used  in  Repair  of  Damage  to  the  Hull. 

That  the  cost  of  replacing  coals  and  engine-room  stores  con- 
sumed either  in  the  repair  of  damage  to  a  steamer,  in  working 
the  engines  or  winches  to  assist  in  the  repairs  of  damage,  or  in 
moving  her  to  a  place  of  repair  within  the  limits  of  the  port 
where  she  is  lying,  shall  be  charged  to  the  underwriters  on  ship 
as  particulcu*  average. 


49.  Rigging  Chafed  {Custom  of  Llogd*s,  1876). 

Rigging  injured  by  straining  or  chafing  is  not  charged  to 
underwriters,  unless  such  injury  is  caused  by  blows  of  the  sea, 
grounding,  or  contact ;  or  by  displacement,  through  sea  peril,  of 
the  spars,  channels,  bulwarks,  or  rails. 


50.  Sails  Split  or  Blown  Away  {Custom  of  Llogd^s,  1876). 

Sails  split  by  the  wind,  or  blown  away  while  set,  unless  occa- 
sioned by  the  ship's  grounding  or  coming  into  collision,  or  in 
consequence  of  damage  to  the  spars  to  which  the  sails  are  bent, 
are  not  charged  to  underwriters. 


51.  Scraping  and  Painting, 

That  when  in  consequence  of  damage  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  a  vesseFs  bottom  has  to  be  scraped  and  painted,  the 
cost  of  such  scraping  and  painting  shall  be  charged  to  under- 
writers on  ship,  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  the  vessel 
having  become  due  for  ordinary  painting  at  anytime  subsequent 
to  the  accident. 
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Appendix  B. 
52.  Dry  Dock  Expenses. 

That  where  repairs  on  owner's  account  which  are  immediately 
necessary  to  make  the  vessel  seaworthy  and  which  can  only  be 
effected  in  dry  dock  are  executed  concurrently  with  other  repairs, 
for  the  cost  of  whic^h  the  underwriters  are  liable,  and  which  also 
can  only  be  effected  in  dry  dock,  the  cost  of  entering  and  leaving 
the  dry  dock,  in  addition  to  so  much  of  the  dock  dues  as  is 
common  to  both  repairs,  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
shipowner  and  the  underwriters. 

53.  Deduction  of  One- Third  (Custom  of  Lloyd* Sy 
Amended^  1890—91), 

The  deduction  for  new  work  in  place  of  old  is  fixed  by 
custom  at  one-third,  with  the  following  exceptions : — 

Anchors  are  allowed  in  full.  Chain  cables  are  subject 
to  one-sixth  only. 

Metal  sheathing  is  dealt  with,  by  allowing  in  full  the 
cost  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  metal 
sheathing  stripped  off,  minus  the  proceeds  of  the  old 
metal.  Nails,  felt,  and  labour  metalling  are  subject 
to  one- third. 

The  rule  applies  to  iron  as  well  as  to  wooden  ships, 
and  to  labour  as  well  as  material.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  expense  of  straightening  bent  ironwork,  and 
to  the  labour  of  taking  out  and  replacing  it. 

It  does  not  apply  to  graving  dock  expenses  and 
removals,  cartages,  use  of  shears,  stages,  and  graving 
dock  materials. 

It  does  not  apply  to  a  ship's  first  voyage. 

N.B. — Articles  belonging  to,  or  repairs  done  to,  a 
ship,  other  than  an  iron  ship^  allowed  in  general 
average,  are  subject  to  similar  deductions  in  respect 
to  new  for  old  materials  as  are  made  in  adjusting 
claims  of  particular  average  on  ship. 
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54.  Adjustment  on  Bonded  Prices  {Custom  0/ Lloyd's,  1876). 

In  the  following  cases  it  is  customaiy  to  adjust  particular 
average  on  a  comparison  of  bonded,  instead  of  duty-paid 
prices: — 

In  claims  for  damage  to  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  wine,  and  spirits 
imported  into  this  country. 

65.  Adjustment  of  Average  on  Goods  Sold  in  Bond. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  generally  offered  to  bond 
goods  at  their  destination,  on  which  terms  they  are  often  sold, 
the  term  ''  Gross  Proceeds  '*  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment, 
be  taken  to  mean  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  to  the 
consumer,  after  payment  of  freight  and  landing  charges,  but 
exclusive  of  Customs  duty,  in  cases  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
port  to  sell  or  deal  with  the  goods  in  bond. 

56.  Apportionment  of  Insured  Value  of  Goods, 

That  where  different  qualities  or  descriptions  of  cargo  are 
valued  in  the  policy  at  a  lump  sum,  such  sum  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  claims,  be  apportioned  on  the  invoice  values 
where  the  invoice  distinguishes  the  separate  values  of  the  said 
different  qualities  or  descriptions;  and  over  the  net  arrived 
sound  values  in  all  other  cases. 

57.    Under-insured  Interest  Made  Good  in  General  Average, 

That  an  underwriter  who  has  paid  for  loss  by  jettison  of  the 
thing  insured  is  entitled,  in  the  proportion  that  the  sum  insured 
bears  to  the  policy  value,  to  whatever  is  recovered  in  general 
average  in  respect  of  such  loss,  although  the  amount  so  recovered 
may  exceed  the  amount  paid  by  him. 

58.  Allowance  for  Water  in  Picked  Cotton  (  Custom  of 
Lloyd's,  1876). 

When  bales  of  cotton  are  picked,  and  the  pickings  are  sold 
wet,  the  allowance  for  water  in  the  pickings  (where  there  are  no 
Tneans  of  ascertaining  it)  is  by  custom  fixed  at  one-third- 
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59.  Allowance /or  Water  in  Cut  Tobacco  {Cktetom  of  Appendix  D. 

Lloyd's,  1876). 

When  damaged  tobacco  is  cut  off,  the  allowance  for  water  in 
the  cuttings  is  one-fourth. 

60,  Allowance /or  Water  in  Wool  (Custom  o/  Lloyd's,  1876), 

Daoiaged  wool  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Oape  is 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  3  per  cent,  for  wet,  if  the  actual  increase 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

61.  Franchise  Charges  (Custom  of  Lloyd's,  1876). 

The  expenses  of  protest,  survey,  and  other  proofs  of  loss, 
including  the  commission  or  other  expenses  of  a  sale  bj  auction, 
are  not  admitted  to  make  up  the  percentage  of  a  claim ;  and  are 
only  paid  by  the  underwriters  in  case  the  loss  amounts  to  a  claim 
without  them. 

62.  Extra  Charges  (Custom  o/ Lloyd's,  1876). 

Extra  charges  payable  by  underwriters,  when  incurred  at  the 
port  of  destination,  are  recovered  in  full ;  but  when  charges  of 
the  same  nature  are  incurred  at  an  intermediate  port  they  are 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  in  respect  of  insured  and  con- 
tributory values,  as  general  average  charges. 

63.  Adjustment  o/ Return  o/  Premium  (Custom  o/ Lloyd's,  1876). 

When  the  words  "  and  arrival "  follow  the  stipulation  for  a 
return  of  premium  on  a  policy  on  goods,  the  particular  average, 
but  not  the  special  charges,  is  deducted  from  the  amount  insured 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  on  which  the  return  is  taken. 


A. — VOL.  jl,  5  N 
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ABANDONMENT, 

general  dootrine  of,  1044. 

oonseqnenoes  of  not  abandoning,  1044. 

notice  of  abandonment,  what  it  is,  1091. 

abandonment,  as  distinct  from  notice  of  abandonment,  applies  to  all 

cases  of  total  low,  1045,  1182. 
distinction  between  abandonment  and  notice  of  abandonment,  1045, 

1182. 
underwriter,  in  all  cases  of  total  loss,  entitled  to  salvage,  1045,  1214. 
unless  he  settles  for  less  than  a  total  loss,  1210. 
difference  between  abandonment  and  subrogation,  1225. 
may  give  underwriters  more  than  an  indemnitj,  1228. 
utiHtj  of  the  doctrine,  1183. 

notice  of  abandonment  necessary  in  aU  cases  of  constmctiye  total  loss, 
1045,  1184. 
unnecessary  except  for  this  purpose,  1184. 
assured  may  always  elect  to  treat  loss  as  partial,  1033,  1092,  1184. 
in  cases  of  absolute  total  loss  it  is  nugatory,  1045,  1184. 
and  in  oases  of  partial  loss  inoperative,  1184. 
abandonment  must  extend  to  the  whole  interest  of  the  assured  as  far  as  it 
is  covered  by  policy,  1185. 
where  policy  is  on  **  ship  and  cargo  *'  indiscriminately,  neither  can  be 

abandoned  separately,  1185. 
aliteff  where  valuation  is  distinct  on  each,  1185. 
no  abandonment  of  i>art,  where  one  gross  sum  insured  on  a  general 

class,  1185. 
aliter^' where  a  distinct  sum  is  insured  on  each  kind,  1185. 
effect  of  separate  valuations,  and  separate  package,  1186. 
[And  see  under  Absolxttb  Total  LiOSS  of  pabt  Casqo.] 
abandonment  only  operates  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance,  1187. 
result,  where  ship  only  partially  insured,  1187. 
only  extends  to  property  at  risk  at  time  of  loss,  1 187. 
every  abandonment  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  1188. 
who  can  abandon  ?  1 188. 
mortgagor  of  ship,  consignee  of  goods,  1188. 
form  of  notice  of  abandonment.     [^See  Nonos  of  Abandgnicent.] 
time  for  giving  notice  of  abandonment.     [^See  Nonas  of  Abandoniodit.] 
acceptance  of  abandonment  is  irrevocable,  1199,  1202. 

result  where  some  underwriters  accept,  and  others  reject,  notice  of 

abandonment,  1188. 
no  formal  notice  necessary  to  complete  abandonment,  1190. 
what  constitutes  an  acceptance,  1 199. 
mere  silence  does  not  amount  to  acceptance,  1200,  1201. 
acceptance  may  be  inferred  from  conduct,  1199,  1200. 
if  notice  not  accepted,  assured  may  withdraw,  1202. 
withdrawal  not  usually  inferred  from  acts  of  master,  1202. 

or  of  assured,  unless  unequivocal  acts  of  ownership,  1203. 
underwriters  cannot,  by  repairing  ship,  defeat  notice  of  abandonment, 
1126,  1204. 

[The  references  are  to  the  Seetione,'] 
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abandonment  transfers  the  salvage  from  the  moment  of  the  casualty,  1205. 

abandonees  of  ship  entitled  to  pending  freight,  1175,  1206,  1208. 

if  soch  freight  would,  but  for  the  abandonment,  have  been  reoeiyable 
bj  the  shipowner,  1178,  1207. 

and  was  being  actually  earned  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  1177,  1208. 

but  not  to  damages  for  loss  of  freight,  11?  8,  1232. 

abandonment  only  transfers  rights  strictly  incidental  to  ownarship, 
1178. 

underwriters  entitled  to  benefits  acquired  in  substitution  for  the  thing 
abandoned,  1178,  1209. 

underwriter's  right  to  salvage  may  be  lost  by  settling  for  less  than  a 
total  loss,  1210. 

underwriter  takes  property  by  abandonment,   subject  to   liabilities, 
1211. 

does  abandonee  of  goods  take  subject  to  shipowner'^  lien  for  freight  f 
1211. 

abandonment  releases  owners  from  liabilities,  1212. 

mav  underwriters  disclaim  abandoned  property?  1213. 

underwriter  always  entitled  to  salvage  on  payment  for  total  loss,  1214, 
1224. 

but  not  after  paying  only  for  a  partial  loss,  1214. 
general  rule  as  to  distribution  of  the  salvage  amongst  the  different  under- 
writers, 1215. 

in  cases  of  double  or  over  insurance,  1215. 

or  where  the  whole  interest  is  not  covered,  1215. 

mode  of  apportioning  the  salvage  among  polioie?  on  different  subjects, 
1216. 

apportionment  between  underwriters  and  lenders  on  bottomry,  1217. 
duties  of  master  in  case  of  abandonment,  1218. 

master  is  the  agent  of  those  ultimately  entitled,  1218. 

repurchase  of  ^ip  or  cargo  by  master,  in  cases  of  abandonment,  1219. 

master  is  agent  of  the  assured  tiU  abandonment,  after  it  of  the  under- 
writers, 12'20. 

the  underwriters  may  accept,  or  repudiate,  the  acts  of  the  master,  1220* 

ABANDONMENT  OF  VOYAGE, 

meaning  of  the  expression,  370,  note  {e),  380. 
lS*e  Ohamob  of  Yotaoe  ;  Deviation.] 

ABSOLUTE  TOTAL  LOSS, 
what  it  is,  1043. 

distinction  between  absolute  and  constructive,  1043,  1044. 
criterion  and  principle  of  absolute  total  loss,  1045. 
no  notice  of  abandonment  requisite,  1045. 
but  underwriters  take  the  salvage,  1045. 

two  classes  of  cases  of  absolute  total  loss,  annihilation  and  deprivation,  1046. 
when  wreck  amounts  to  annihilation,  1047. 
annihilation  in  case  of  perishable  goods,  1047. 
deprivation  includes  foundering  at  sea,  1048. 
not  mere  submersion,  1048. 
privation  of  apes  recuperandi,  1049. 
goods  plundered  by  wreckers,  1049. 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  goods,  1049,  1050. 
effect  of  their  restitution  before  action  brought,  1050,  1051. 
where  thing  insured  subsists  in  specie,  and  &ere  is  a  chance  of  its  recovery, 

only  constructive  total  loss,  1052. 
aliteTy  where  there  is  no  such  chance,  1052. 
assured  may  waive  his  right  to  recover  for  a  total  loss,  1052. 
so  underwriter  may  waive  his  right  to  notice  of  abandonment,  1052,  1091, 

1190. 

[7%«  references  are  to  the  Sections,! 
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ABSOLUTE  TOTAL  LO&a—coniinued. 

1 .  Abeolute  total  loss  of  ship  in  cases  of  wreok  or  irreparabilitj  followed 

by  sale, 
where  ship  wrecked  in  pieces,  1063. 
where  reduced  to  a  mere  congeries  of  planks,  and  sold  where  she  lies, 

1064. 
though  not  a  complete  wreck,  1055. 
effect  of  sale  only  to  turn  a  constructiTe  into  an  absolute  total  loss, 

1065,  1056. 
how  far  must  sale  be  necessary,  as  well  as  bond  fide,  1056—1058. 
duty  of  master  before  selling  to  communicate  with  owners,  1058. 
is  there  any  difference  between  sale  hy  master  and  by  owners?  lOtS. 
where  sale  not  justified,  it  will  not  affect  underwriters,  1069—1062. 
but  a  justifiable  sale  makes  notice  of  abandonment  unnecessary,  1062. 
Knight  17.  Faith,  1062,  1063. 
ship  arriving  a  wreck  at  her  port  of  destination  is  an  abeolute  total 

loss,  1064. 

2.  Abeolute  total  loss  on  sea-damagped  goods  thrown  away  or  sold  in  the 

course  of  the  voyage,  1065. 
perishable  goods  necessarily  sold  or  destroyed  during  voyage,  1066. 
an  abeolute  total  loss  if  through  sea-damage  goods  worthless,  or  would 

not  arrive  in  specie,  1067 — 1069. 
annihilation  by  putrefaction,  1069. 
abtiolute  total  loss  where  goods  sold  in  specie  at  intermediate  port,  if 

certain  to  perish  by  putrefactioh  before  arrival  at  destination,  1070, 

1071. 
but  their  total  destruction,  if  not  actual,  must  be  inevitable,  1072,  1073. 

3.  No  total  loss  on  sea-damaged  goods  arriving  in  specie  at  their  port  of 

destination,  1074,  1075. 
but,  to  arrive  in  specie,  they  must  be  merchantable,  1076. 
foreign  views.  1077,  1078. 
if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  in  spede,  clearly  a  total  loss,  1079 — 1081. 

4.  Abeolute  total  loss  of  part  of  cargo, 

adjustment  on  total  loss  of  part,  1018. 

where  also  a  particular  average  loss  on  part,  1018. 

three  modes  of  injuring  memorandum  articles,  1082. 

no  total  loss  of  part,  where  cargo  both  shipped  and  insured  in  bulk, 

1083. 
nor  where  cargo  shipped  in  separate  packages   but  not  separately 

insured,  1084. 
but  there  may  be  a  total  loss  on  separate  packages  separately  insured, 

1086. 
fourth  case  where  general  insurance  on  articles  distinct  in  kind,  1018, 

1086. 
[And  see  under  ABANBomaniT,  1185,  1186.] 

5.  Abeolute  total  loss  of  freight, 

general  principles  as  to,  1087. 

may  depend  on  nature  of  contract  of  affreightment,  1087. 

where  cargo  transhipped,  1088. 

foundering  of  ship  with  or  without  loss  of  cargo,  1088. 

of  genersd  ship,  when  only  part  of  cargfo  is  on  board,  but  all  contracted 

for,  1089. 
abeolute  total  loss  of  part  of  freight,  by  loss  of  part  of  cargo,  1089. 
capture  of  ship  and  cargo,  1089. 
seizure  and  sale  of  outward  cargo  an  absolute  total  loss  on  outward 

freight,  1089. 
but  not  on  homeward  freight  if  ship  ultimately  arrives  earning  freight, 

though  with  another  cargo.  1089. 
where  insurance  is  on  entire  freight  for  round  voyage,  loss  of  ship  on 

homeward  passage  is  a  total  loss  on  freight,  1089. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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ABSOLUTE  TOTAL  LOSS—contimufd, 

5.  Absolute  total  loss  of  freight — continued. 

frustration  of  adyentnre  bj  delajr  doe  to  sea  perils,  1089. 
no  notice  of  abandonment  required  under  a  policy  on  profits  or  com- 
nussions,  1090. 

6.  Of  oonstructiye  total  losses.    [S^  Ck)H8TBU0TivB  Total  Loss.] 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  IN  POLICY  OF  RECEIPT  OF  PREMIUM, 

effect  of,  24,  106,  107. 

ACTUAL  TOTAL  LOSS.    [See  Absolute  Total  Loss.] 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  GENERAL  AVERAGE, 

principle  of,  974. 

suggested  <]Qfference  in  adjusting  sacrifices  and  expenditures,  974. 

pracUce  of  adjusters  hitherto,  975. 

method  of  adjustment  in  cases  of  sacrifice,  976. 

reasons  for  adopting  a  different  method  in  eases  of  expenditures,  976. 

criticism  of  present  practice,  977. 

should  gfoods  sold  be  contributed  for  as  sacrifices  or  expenditures  P  978. 

rule  of  adjustment  where  ship  perishes  at  the  time,but  g^oods  are  whoUj  or 

partially  saved,  979,  980. 
where  ship  is  saved  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  perishes,  980. 
mode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  loss  for  the  purposes  of  adjustment, 
valuation  of  goods  jettisoned,  981. 

of  damage  occasioned  by  jettison,  981. 
where  goods  jettisoned  have  been  recovered  before  adjustment,  981. 
valuation  of  jeweb,  &c.,  982. 

of  freight  sacrificed,  982. 
of  part  of  ship  sacrificed,  982. 
of  goods  sold  generally,  982. 
of  loss  by  raising  money  on  credit,  982. 
mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  property  saved  for  the  purposes  of  general 
average  adjustment, 
should  there  be  a  different  rule  in  ca6es  of  expenditures  and  sacrifices  f 

983. 
prfujtice  of  adjusters,  983. 
contributory  value  of  ship, 

difficulty  in  fixing  a  practical  rule,  984. 
in  a  valued  policy,  339,  1006. 
contributory  value  of  freight, 

only  freight  pending  at  time  of  sacrifice  contributes,  985,  986. 

advance  freight,  986. 

cargo  belonging  to  shipowner,  986. 

entire  freight  for  round  voyage,  986. 

liability  of  chartered  freight  to  contribute,  987. 

ulterior  chartered  freight,  988. 
only  the  net  freight  contributes,  989. 
contributory  value  of  goods, 

their  net  value>at  time  and  place  of  adjustment,  990. 
port  of  destination  generally  the  port  of  adjustment,  990,  992. 
freight  paid  in  advance,  990. 
example  of  a  general  average  adjustment,  991. 
place  of  adjustment, 

usually  port  of  discharge,  992. 

where  vessel  carrying  cargo  for  different  destinations,  992. 

[^And  tee  Fobbion  Adjusucbnt  ;  Fobeion  Adjtusimbnt  Clause.] 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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ADJCJSTBffENT  OF  PAKTICULAB  AVERAGE, 
1.  OnGooth, 

snmiiiary  of  rules  for,  1009a. 

basis  of  adjustment,  364,  1010. 

amoant  of  underwriter's  liability  ougbt  not  to  Tary  with  the  markets, 
1011. 

distinction  between  actual  amount  of  depreciation  and  the  propor- 
tional amount  of  indemnity,  1012. 

mode  of  ascertaining  extent  of  depreciation  by  sea-damage,  1013. 

oom^rison  of  sound  and  damaged  values,  1013. 

appbcation  of  the  ascertained  percentage  of  depreciation  to  the  sum 
msured,  1014. 

by  comparison  of  gross  values,  1015,  1016. 

exception,  where  custom  to  sell  in  bond,  1017. 

adjustment  on  a  total  loss  of  part,  1018. 

same,  where  there  is  also  an  average  loss  of  part,  1018. 

where  different  articles,  insured  together,  are  damaged,  1018. 

sales  of  sound  and  damaged  goods  together,  1018. 

underwriter  not  liable  for  loss  by  breaking  the  assortment,  1018. 

extra  charges  of  damaged  sales  to  be  added  to  the  loss,  1019. 

sea-damage  on  goods  sold  in  port  of  distress,  1020. 

is  frequently  adjusted  as  a  salvage  loss,  1224. 

adjustment  at  an  intermediate  port,  1020. 

on  gfoods  arriving  sea-damagea,  above  five  per  cent.,  1021. 

in  policy  covering  a  fluctuating  interest,  367,  1021. 

in  open  policies,  364.  • 

in  ^ued  policies,  340. 

where  only  part  of  the  full  intended  cargo  is  at  risk,  345,  346,  1021. 

merchant  does  not  get  a  real  indemnity  under  open  policy,  1022. 

2.  Oh  Ship, 

different  method  of  adjustment  usually  applied,  364,  1023. 

general  rules,  1023. 

aeduotion  of  one-third  new  for  old,  1024. 

limitations  of  the  rule,  1024,  1025. 

ship's  first  voyajg;e,  1026,  1027. 

where  loss  is  chiefly  on  new  material  in  an  old  ship,  1028. 

where  ship  never  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  owner,  1028. 

no  thirds  deducted  for  anchors,  1029. 

chain-cables,  metal  sheathing,  and  painting,  1029. 

thirds  deducted  from  the  cost  of  repairs  before  deducting  the  value  of 

the  old  materials,  1030. 
from  expense  of  both  labour  and  materials,  1030. 
incidental  expenses,  1030. 
extra  cost  of  repairing  at  port  of  necessity,  1031. 
adjustment  of  temporary  repairs,  1031. 
successive  losses,  1032. 

expense  of  repairs  actually  made,  followed  by  a  total  loss,  1032,  1032a. 
adjustment  oi  average  loss  on  ship  sold  unrepaired,  1032b,  1084. 
adjustment  where  more  than  one  interest  nas  benefited  by  the  same 

expenditure,  1035—1040. 
average  loss  unrepaired  merges  in  subsequent  total  loss,  1082a. 

but  not  where  the  average  loss  and  the  total  loss  are  sustained 
under  different  poUoiee,  1032b. 

3.  On  Freight,  Pro/its,  %e., 

general  rule,  1041. 

where  only  freight  on  part  of  full  intended  cargo  is  at  risk,  345,  346, 

1041. 
adjustment  in  open  policies,  1041. 
on  freight  where  goods  are  sent  on,  1041. 
on  profits  where  part  of  goods  lost,  1041. 

\^The  references  are  to  the  Sections, '\ 
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ADJUanCENT  OF  TOTAL  LOSSES, 

mtrmge  loans  whh  and  witbont  mbandoament,  1224. 

km  on  ^oods  sold  sea-damaged  at  anj  port,  except  that  of  their  destm*- 

tion,  u  general! J  adjnstBd  as  a  sahrage  loss,  1224. 
when  can  amned  reoorer  onmnlatiTelj  for  average  and  total  losses? 
[&»  Aiav&oaan  or  VAxncuukM  Avxbaob.] 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  POLICY, 

modem  praetioe  as  to.    {Set  Sbtlbxbbt  ov  Claoc.] 

old  practioe,  1241. 

striking  off  kMBe^  what,  1241. 

effects  final  settlonent  as  between  Ivoker  and  underwriter,  1241. 

not  as  between  underwriter  and  assured,  1242. 

where  oiderwriter  ignorant  of  the  &ots,  1243. 

effect  of  adjustment  foQowed  by  pajnumt^  1244. 

effect  of  subsequent  reoorery  of  thing  insured,  1245. 

leuifetj  back  of  losses  improperlj  paid,  1246. 

ncormj  of  salTage  withheld,  1246. 

ADVANCED  FREIGHT, 
insnranee  of,  232,  24S. 
how  to  be  described,  233. 
interest  m,  263. 

when  mooej  paid  by  charterer  is,  263,  264. 

what  is  eoirered  by  poUcj  on  *'  monej  adTanoed  on  aoconnt  of  fragfat,"  248. 
liability  of,  to  general  arerage  contribution,  986. 
whether  as  part  of  the  Talue  of  the  goods,  966,  990. 
does  not  pass  to  abandonees  of  ship,  1207. 

ADVENTURE, 

pobcT  inralid  unless  it  speeifiea,  81. 

whether  stq»  suffidentlj  npeotfies,  38. 

insurance  on  adfentuie  of  laying  caMe,  249,  307. 

benefit  of,  not  test  of  genoml  average  under  Engtish  law,  918,  note  ($), 

952,  957. 
miiUr,  on  Continent  and  in  United  States,  918  note  (t),  952. 

AGENTS.    [Sm  Bbokbl] 

I.  Of  agents  acting  for  the  assured, 
by  express  authority,  135. 
by  implied  au^ioritj,  136. 
implied  anthori^  to  insure  of  partner,  136. 

of  part  owner,  136. 
of  oonaignor,  137. 
of  oonsignae,  138. 
of  general  agents,  138. 
arising  from  peculiar  situation  of  the  pro- 
per^, 139. 
who  may  ratify,  and  iHien,  171. 
effect  of  ratification,  140, 170—172. 
ratification  may  be  implied,  141. 
eridenceof,  141. 
conditional  ratification,  142. 
when  the  adoption  must  be  made,  142. 
ratification  of  insurance  effected  by  a  Tolnntary  agents  148. 
when  express  authority  rerocable,  144. 
may  insure  for  principals  in  their  own  name,  170. 
insurable  interest  of,  m  property  consigned  to  them,  292 — ^295. 

in  their  oommiasions,  240,  297. 
accepting  bills,  when  entitled  to  benefit  of  pdioies  effected  lor  prind^als, 
296. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  SeeUon9S\ 
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AQESTB—continusd. 

2.  Duties  and  liabilities  of, 

unpaid  and  unskilled  agents,  145. 
liability  of  voluntary  agfents,  146. 
not  liable  for  mere  non/eataneef  145. 
request  from  abroad  to  insure,  146. 

when  it  is  binding,  146. 
effect  of  previous  course  of  dealing,  147. 
possession  of  funds,  147. 
acceptance  of  bills  of  lading,  148. 
remittance  of  funds,  147. 
when  they  must  give  notice  of  refusal,  148. 

or  of  difficulties,  148. 
measure  of  skill  and  dilig^oe  required,  150,  152. 
local  limits  to  their  duties,  150,  151. 
duty  to  communicate  all  material  facts,  152,  578 — 588. 

lAnd  tee  Conobaliieiit.] 
when  assured  responsible  for  truth  of  information  derived  from  agents, 
553. 

3.  Agents  to  underwrite,  166. 

proof  of  authority,  166,  1276. 

a  power  to  several,  executed  by  some,  167. 

authority  to  settle  claims,  168. 

to  agree  to  arbitration,  168. 
ostensible  authority  may  be  limited,  168. 

4.  Lloyd's  agents, 

their  position  and  duties,  77. 

do  not  represent  underwriters,  77. 

authority  limited  by  printed  instructions,  168. 

AGGRAVATION  OF  EISK, 
by  subsequent  events,  810. 

ALIEN  ENEBffY.    [See  Domigil.] 
cannot  be  assured,  85,  86. 
but  war  must  have  actually  broken  out,  86. 
when  entitled  to  return  of 'premium,  87. 
mav  be  insured  if  licensed  to  trade,  88. 
right  to  sue  suspended  during  war,  89. 
ddfence  of  alien  enemy  not  favoured,  89. 
who  is,  for  commercial  purposes,  90. 

domioil,  the  chief  test,  90. 

what  residence  establishes  domidl,  91—95. 

commercial  establishment  a  proof  of  domicil,  93,  97. 

involuntary  residence  in  a  hostile  country,  90,  91,  93. 

bondjide  resident  in  a  neutral  eountry  is  a  neutral,  95. 

effect  of  migration ./Ks^ran^  bello,  95. 

when  places  occupied  by  enemy  are  deemed  hostile,  96. 

produce  of  enemjrs  soil  deemed  hostile,  97. 

neutral  engaged  in  privileged  trade  of  enemy,  98. 

consul  in  enemy's  country  trading,  93,  98. 
national  character  of  corporation,  99. 

of  Europeans  in  the  East,  100. 

ALIENS.    [^  AuBN  Enbkt  ;  DoiaaiL;  National  Ghabaoibb.] 

ALTERATION  OF  POLICY, 

effect  at  Common  Law  of  material  alteration  without  consent,  40,  45. 
reotification  of  polioy  by  Court  of  Equity,  41. 

l^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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ALTERATION  OF  TOIACY-^contimied. 
oorreotion  by  oonsent,  42. 
how  to  be  made,  42. 
what  are  material  alterations,  43. 
what  immaterial,  44. 

under  the  Stamp  Act,  when  a  fresh  stamp  is  not  required,  46 — 50. 
effect  of  not  re-stamping  on  poUoj,  51. 

"  ANCHOR  POLICY," 
what  is,  10. 

ANCHORS, 

damage  to,  when  particular  average,  776. 

when  general  average,  981. 
no  deduction  of  thirds  allowed,  1029. 

ANIMALS.     [6^  LiYB  Stock  ;  Mobtautt.] 

ANNIHILATION,  1046,  1067—1071,  1076,  1079.     [Jnd  see  Absolttpb  Total 
Loss.] 

APPAREL, 

not  generally  insurable  as  goods,  224,  245. 

APPORTIONMENT, 

of  dry  dock  expenses,  1035—1040. 

of  cost  of  salvage  operations,  966 — 969. 

of  losses  amoogrst  insurers,  331,  354. 

of  return  premiums,  332,  1261. 

of  salvage  amongst  insurers,  1215,  1216. 

between  insurers  and  bottomry  bondholders,  1217. 

APPREHENSION  OF  DANGER, 
loss  by,  804-808,  828,  830. 

ARREST  OF  PRINCES, 

difference  between  arrest  and  capture,  832. 
detention  of  ships  in  port  after  declaration  of  war,  832. 
lAnd  see  EifBABOO.] 

ARRIVAL, 

stipulation  to  return  premium  ^*  for  arrival,"  1265. 
or  if  ship  sails  with  convoy  **  and  arrives,"  1263. 
what  is  *•  arrival "  ?  1263—1265. 

ARTICLES  (SHIP'S),  OR  MUSTER-ROLL, 
as  proof  of  national  character,  661. 

ASSIGNMENT  CLAUSE,  12,  173. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  POLICIES, 

contract  of  insurance  not  an  incident  of  the  property  insured,  174. 

must  be  assigned,  174. 

assured  who  has  no  interest  cannot  assign,  175. 

assigimient  after  loss,  175. 

conditions  of  valid  assignment  before  loss,  175. 

assignee  can  sue  in  his  own  name  or  another's,  176. 

defences  of  underwriter  in  action  by  assignee,  176. 

mode  of  assignment,  177. 

rights  of  parties  after  tiansfer  of  the  thing  insured,  178,  179. 

right  of  assignee  may  be  limited  by  assignment,  180. 

consent  of  underwriter  to,  usually  unnecessary,  180. 

London  floating  oonditionsi  181. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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associations  of  shipownees  for  mutual  insurance. 

ISee  MxTTUAL  Insubancb  Assooiations.] 

ASSORTMENT, 

I088  by  breakage  of,  1U18. 

ASSURED.    ISee  Alien  Enbxiss  ;  BoiaaiL ;  Ikburlblb  Intebbst.] 
all  persons  except  alien  enemies  may  be  insured,  85. 
name  of ,  or  oi  agents,  to  be  in  the  policy,  11,  169,  170.      ^Sfie  Name 

OF  Pabtibs.] 
who  may  reooTer  as,  under  the  terms  of  Lloyd's  policy,  11,  12,  172,  173. 
[See  also  Assionxent  of  Pouot.] 

«*  AT  AND  FROM,»' 

difference  between  insuring  "  from  "  and  ^^  at  and  from  ''  a  place,  14,  374. 
beginning  of  risk  '*  at  and  from  "  on  goods,  448—455. 

on  ship,  474—486. 
ship  must  have  been  once  "  at ''  the  place  in  good  physical  safety,  480. 
beginning  of  risk  **  at  and  from,"  on  freight,  511 — 515. 
lAnd  see  Dubation  of  Risk  in  Voyaqb  Poi;iaiE8.] 

ATTACHING  OF  POLICY.    [See  Dubation  of  Risk  in  Votaoe  Polioies; 
Tdcb  Policibs.] 

AVERAGE, 

meaning  of  the  term,  884,  1008. 

AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS, 
employment  of,  103. 
rules  of  association  of,  Appendix  D. 

AVERAGE  BOND, 

duty  of  master  to  take,  1004. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  POLICY, 

for  breach  of  express  warranty.     [See  Wabbantibs,  Expbess.] 

for  misrepresentation  or  concealment.  \JSee  Conoealment  ;  Rbpbesbntation.] 

for  deviation  or  delay.     [See  Deviation.] 

for  unseaworthiness.     [See  Seawobthiness.] 

for  illegality.     [See  Illboautt.] 


BAILEE, 

liability  of,  gives  insurable  interest,  257. 

where  both  bailor  and  bailee  insure,  which  underwriter  eventually  bears 
the  loss?  1238. 

BANK  NOTES, 

as  subjects  of  insurance,  224. 

should  be  specifically  described,  224. 

do  they  contribute  in  gfeneral  average?  973. 

BARRATRY, 

meaning  and  definition  of,  838,  839. 

any  gross  malversation  of  the  master  in  his  office,  838 — 840. 

not  mere  mistake  or  ignorance  of  captain,  however  gross,  840,  846. 

no  barratry  where  owners  are  consenting  parties,  840,  849,  850. 

instances  of  barratry,  841 — 847. 

nonfeasance  may  amount  to  barratry,  845. 

barratry  by  mariners,  848. 

[  The  rrferencea  are  to  the  Sections.'} 
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BARUATRY— continued, 

by  and  agaiDst  whom  barratry  is  possible,  849. 

position  of  cargo-owner,  860. 

position  of  shipowner  where  act  sanctioned  by  charterer,  851. 

master  who  is  also  owner  cannot  commit  barratry  against  himself, 
862. 

bnt  he  can  against  his  co-owners,  862. 

when  are  charterers  to  be  considered  owners  in  relation  to  barratry,  853. 

dependi)  on  charter-party — different  kinds  of  charter-parties,  854^857. 
rule  of  causa  proxima  less  stnngently  applied  to  cases  of  barratry,  858. 

where  barratry  a  contributory,  but  not  the  proximate  cause  of  loss,  859. 

BARTER  TRADE, 

policy  on,  protects  goods  loaded  at  intermediate  port,  450. 
policy  on,  framed  to  cover  outward  and  homeward  cargo,  455. 
goods  re-shipped  after  landing,  still  protected,  460. 
reasonable  tune  for  unloading  cargo  in,  463. 

BELLIGERENT,     f^^  Aiibn  Enkmt;  Domioil;  National  Ghabactsb.] 
not  assurable  in  hostile  country,  85,  86. 

BILL  OF  LADING, 

as  evidence  of  insurable  interest  iti  goods,  1279. 
only  primd  facie  evidenoe  of  shipment,  1279. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

should  be  specifically  described  in  the  policy,  224 

must  answer  the  description,  248,  310. 

instrument  drawn  on  a  contingency  not  a  bill,  310. 

holder  of  bill  for  payment  of  repairs,  without  lien,  cannot  insure  ship,  310. 

BLANK  POLICIES, 

are  invalid,  11,  169—171. 

BLOCKADE, 

violation  of  laws  of  blockade  is  a  breach  of  warraniy  of  neutrally,  668. 
voyage  in  breach  of  blockade,  and  insurances  thereon,  legal  in  Courts  of 
neutral,  760,  766. 
but  nature  of  voyage  must  be  disclosed  to  underwriter,  760,  766. 
conditions  of,  valid,  766,  767. 
what  constitutes  breach  of,  766—770. 
breach  of,  subjects  ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation,  766. 
loss  of  voyage  by  blockade,  not  covered,  804. 
wilful  breach  of  blockade  may  be  barratry,  841. 
province  of  Court  and  jury  as  to  breach  of,  1274. 

BOAT, 

expressly  named  in  common  policy  on  ship,  218,  221. 

not  covered  if  improperly  carried,  221. 

when  sacrifice  of  boats  gives  a  daim  to  g^eneral  average  contribution,  924. 

BOILERS, 

bursting  of,  when  covered  by  Inchmaree  Clause,  861,  note  (q), 

BONDED  PRICES, 

adjustment  on,  in  some  cases,  1017. 

BOTTOMRY  AND  RESPONDENTIA, 
loans  on,  and  interest  insurable,  242,  289. 
the  lender  alone  can  insure,  242. 

proof  of  his  insurable  interest,  1279. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections, '^ 
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BOTTOMRY  AND  RESPONDENTIA— <wi«fff««i. 
the  borrower  cannot  insure  the  loan,  242. 

whether  he  may  insure  his  property ,  or  only  the  surplus  Yalue,  290. 
must  be  spediioally  described  (except  by  usage),  243. 

and  instrument  must  be  what  it  is  described  as,  243,  289. 
what  is  a  valid  bottomry  bond,  243,  289. 
discovery  by  assured  of  sums  borrowed  on,  336. 
imderwriter  on  goods  not  liable  for  loss  by  bottomry  on  cargo  for  the 

purposes  of  the  ship,  784. 
effect  of  sale  of  damaged  vessel  by  holders  of  bottomry  bond,  1136. 
what  necessity  wiU  justify  master  in  resorting  to  bottomry,  1136. 
doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss  does  not  apply  to  bottomry,  1137. 
division  of  salvage,  in  cases  of  abandonment,  between  underwriters  and 

lenders  on  bottomry,  1217. 
interest  on  bottomry  loans,  1284. 

BREAKAGE, 

when  covered  by  policy,  779. 

BRITISH  CAPTURE, 

insurance  against,  86,  753,  831. 

BRITISH  SUBJECT.    [See  Domicil  ;  National  Chabaotbb.] 

BROKER  (POLICY  BROKER,  INSURANCE  BROKER), 
policy  brokers,  employment  of,  101. 

course  of  dealhig  in  London  between  assured,  broker  and  underwriter, 
initialing  of  the  slip,  102. 
settlement  of  claims,  103,  1241. 
•  accounts  as  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 
broker  and  assured,  105. 
oommiBaa.oJi8  del  eredfre,  105. 

broker  alone  liable  to  underwriter  for  premiums,  106,  108. 
assured  can  be  sued  by  broker,  107. 
premiums  for  illegal  insurance,  109,  121,  1255. 
premiums  for  insurance  on  a  wag^er  policy,  316,  note  (a). 
when  can  broker  set  off  losses  against  underwriter's  claim  for  pre- 
miums, 111 — 115. 
when  can  broker  deduct  in  respect  of  returns  of  premium,  1 16,  117. 
sunmiary  of  legal  positions,  118. 
broker^s  agency  ceases  by  death  or  bankruptcy  of  the  underwriter,  117. 
relative  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  assured  and  broker,  in  respect  of  losses 
and  premiums  passed  in  account, 
effect  of  leaving  policy  in  broker's  hands,  119,  124—129. 
his  duty  to  effect  a  settlement,  119,  163,  164. 
may  render  himself  liable  fur  losses,  119,  120,  164. 
his  authority  to  receive  losses  from  undOTwriter,  119. 
assured  is  only  bound  where  broker  receives  a  specific  cash  payment 

for  a  specific  loss,  125—129. 
unless  assured  is  aware  of  usage  at  Lloyd's  as  to  losses  passed  in 
account,  125 — 129. 
broker  cannot  dispute  title  of  his  employer,  121,  1255. 
adjustment,  under  the  old  practice.     [See  Adjttsticbnt  of  thb  Pouot.] 
settlement  of  claim,  under  modem  practice.     [See  SBTTLmcEirr  of  Claim.] 
tien  of  broker  on  policy,  130. 
particular  lien,  130. 
general  lien,  131. 

where  employed  by  the  assured  direcUy,  131. 
where  employed  by  an  intermediate  broker,  132,  133. 
where  policy  only  left  for  safe  custody,  133. 
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BROKER  (POLICY  BROKER,  IKSURANGE  BROKER)— ^mtinued. 
Ben  of  broker  on  yd^ey—cpmhmted. 

onlj  for  hakiiwy  of  insaraiice  acooimi,  134. 

how  ben  Bkay  be  lost,  and  reriTe,  134. 

effect  on  ben  of  prodiictioo  under  tmh.  dne.  tee,,  134. 
wbat  is  actionable  negbgenee  in  an  msoranoe  broker, 

uicnaiuc  of  skill  and  dOigenoe  required,  160,  152. 

faihne  to  eommonicate  time  of  ship's  sailing,  152. 

where  mateiialitj  doabtfol,  152. 

faifaire  to  proonre  doe  debverj  of  a  stamped  poboj  with  all  ordinary 
ea.  163. 

»  of  broker,  where  pnetioe  or  law  misetded,  164. 
where  instrocCions  ambigaoos,  156. 

efleot  of  illegal  inatmcdons,  164. 

when  a  pobcj  in  common  form  soffioes,  166. 

expert  eridenoe  ol  sufficient  skill,  168 — 160. 

agent  not  liable  when  principal  is  not  damnified,  161. 

liabibtT  and  defence  same  as  for  underwriter,  161. 

maj  be  liable  for  costs,  in  addition,  162. 

entitled  to  fnuts  of  abandonment,  162. 
dntifis  of  insurance  agent  intrusted  with  pobcj,  163. 

neglect  to  collect  and  pay  over  losses,  164. 

or  to  gire  notice  of  abandonment,  166. 

no  impbed  authority  to  cancel  pobcy,  64,  166. 
not  an  agent  wfaoee  knowledge  is  imputed  to  principal,  680. 
concealment  of  brewer,  by  or  through  whom  poliey  effected,  avoids  pobcy, 
687,  688.     lAmd  ut  Ooxcbauckst.] 

BULLION  AND  COIN, 

as  merchandise,  corered  by  pobcy  on  goods,  224. 
money  carried  about  the  person  not  so  oorered,  224. 
liability  to  general  average  contribution,  972. 

i^KERCOAL, 

when  covered  by  pobcy  on  steamer,  220. 

aworthineee  through  insufficient  supply  of,  706 — 707. 


CJRNT," 

r  of.  891. 


SINESS  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE, 
how  conducted,  101—134. 

fER.     [See  YmsiOM  jlitd  Vkhdob.] 


BLES, 

loss  ci,  when  particular  average,  776. 
when  general  average,  931. 

^CELLATION  CLAUSE,  788. 

^CELLATION  OF  POLICY, 
broker  has  no  authority  as  to,  64,  165. 
Court  may  order,  626. 

PTAIN.     [See  Maotke.] 

PTORS,  PRIZE  AGENTS,  &c., 
how  far  they  have  an  insurable  interest,  301— 
whether  their  interest  must  be  specified,  261. 
insurance  by,  may  be  adopted  by  Crown,  306. 
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CAPTURE,  LOSS  BY, 

deyiatioii  to  avoid,  is  justifiable,  432. 

what  oapture  properly  is,  801,  829,  905. 

difPerenoe  between  oaptare  and  seizure,  905. 

suggested  distinotion  between  loss  by  capture  and  by  oondemnation,  801. 

danger  of  loss  by,  804—808,  830. 

what  is  lawful  capture,  829. 

effect  where  there  are  other  contributory  causes  of  loss,  819,  829. 

total  loss  by  capture  not  affected  by  subsequent  shipwreck,  820. 

capture  primdfaeie  a  total  loss,  830. 

property  not  changed  by  capture  until  condemnation,  830. 

underwriter  liable  for  expenses  of  recovery,  830. 

risk  of  British  capture  cannot  be  insured  against  by  British  underwriters, 

831. 
unless  insurance  is  on  British  ship,  86. 
prizes  made  after  peace  concluded,  831. 

CARGK).    [See  Ooods  ;  Iivtkbbbt,  Insubable  ;  Dbos  C^oodb.*] 
how  insured,  15. 

not  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  218. 
covered  by  general  policy  on  gfoods,  222 — 226. 

unless  bank  notes  or  bills,  224. 

or  deck  goods  not  carried  by  usage,  225. 

or  live  stock,  226. 
practice  to  specify,  224,  228. 
London  floating  conditions  on  sale  of,  181. 

national  character  of,  90 —98, 657 — 660, 755, 771 .  \_See  National  Chaeaoibb.] 
covered  by  neutral  flag  under  Declaration  of  Paris,  unless  contraband,  672, 
774. 

otherwise  under  fonner  prize  law,  772. 
neutral,  on  enemy's  ship,  free,  773,  774. 

duties  of  master  as  to,  right  to  sell,  transhipment,  &o.     \_See  Mastbb.] 
burnt  as  fuel  may  be  general  average,  937. 

CARRIERS, 

their  insurable  interest  in  property  carried,  257,  309. 

may  become  insurers,  7. 

must  do  so  by  stamped  policy,  7»  31. 

penalty  for  not  executii^  stamped  policy,  33. 

insurances  by,  to  cover  fluctuating  interest,  367,  368. 

interest  of,  sufficiently  covered  by  general  policy  '*  on  goods,"  252. 

CATTLE, 

not  insurable  as  foods,  222,  227. 
nor  their  provenoer,  227. 

CAUSA  PROXIMA  NON  REMOTA  SPECTATUR, 
meaning  of,  783. 
the  maxim  sometimes  limits,  sometimes  enlarges,  the  underwriter's  liability, 

784. 
rigorous  application  of  the  rule  in  cases  where  assured  has  exercised  an 

option,  785. 
may  prevent  recovery  for  loss  of  lump  chartered  freight,  789. 
prevents  recovery  for  damages  paid  for  collision,  791. 
as  to  stranding,  or  capture  or  barratry  where  concurrent  causes^  818,  819, 

821,  859. 
there  may  be  more  than  one  eama  proxima,  822. 
rule  less  stringently  applied  to  cases  of  barratry,  858. 

CHAIN  CABLES, 

one-sixth  deducted  from  cost  of  repairing,  1029. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.] 
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CHANGE  OF  MASTER, 

effect  of,  on  policy,  194. 

CHANGE  OF  RISK, 

disohargei  underwriter,  377,  424. 

bj  deviation  or  delaj.    [See  Dbtiatioh.] 

l^  inBtmction  to  master  limiting  hia  discretion  on  TOjrage,  389. 

CHANGE  OF  SHIP, 

in  policy  on  ship,  discharges  nnderwriters,  190. 
in  policy  on  goods,  effect  of,  191,  213,  214. 

when  allowed,  192. 
in  floating  polidee,  192. 
master's  power  to  tranship  cargo,  207. 
is  it  eyer  his  duty  P  208— 212. 

CHANGE  OF  VOYAGE.    [See  Dbviatioh  and  CHAvaB  of  Risk.] 
limited  meaning  of,  in  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  370,  note  («),  380. 
distinction  between  change  of  Toyage  and  deviation,  370,  371, 380. 

intention  to  deviate,  380 — 382. 
whether  there  can  be  a,  while  terminua  ad  quern  imaltered,  380,  n.  (w). 
avoids  policy  from  moment  when  determined  on,  370,  380,  386. 
may  take  place  before  ship  sails,  385,  386. 
has  no  retrospective  effect,  386. 
onder  a  policy  for  sea  and  land  transit,  387. 
clearing  oat  for  a  different  port  is  not  evidence  of,  388. 
shortening  the  voyage  is  not,  388. 
meaning  of,  in  deviation  olaose,  380,  n.  («). 

CHARTERED  FREIGHT, 

insurable  as  freight,  229,  230,  233. 

insurable  interest  in,  234,  262,  272—276. 

duration  of  risk  in  policy  on,  513 — 521. 

liability  of,  to  gfeneoral  average  contribution,  987,  988. 

enhancement  in  value  of  ship  by  ulterior  chartered  freights,  987,  988. 

**  chartered  or  as  if  chartered,'*  789. 

CHARTERER, 

insurable  interest  of,  in  ship,  261. 

in  freight,  when  he  sub-lets  ship,  234,  262. 

in  the  freight  of  his  own  goods,  262. 

in  dead  fr^ht,  262. 

in  advanced  freight,  232,  233,  263,  264. 
when  deemed  to  be  oifiiier  in  relation  to  barratry,  851,  855—857. 

CHARTER-PARTY, 

different  kinds  of  charter-parties,  with  regard  to  the  dominion  they  confer 
on  the  charterer  oyer  the  ship,  854—857,  987. 

CLEARANCES, 

evidence  of  voyage  on  which  a  foundered  ship  sailed,  1281. 

CLEARANCES,  FALSE.    fiS^  Simui^vd  PAPmzs.] 

not  necessary  to  disclose  that  ship  carries,  if  practice  notorious,  610. 

CLOTHES, 

not  covered  by  general  policy  on  <'  gfoods,"  224,  245. 
do  npt  contribute  in  general  av^pge,  972 

CLUB  POLICY, 

specimen  of,  un  ship,  Appendix  B. 

♦  [  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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C5LUBS,  80 — 84.    \_8ee  Mutual  Insubanob  Associations.] 

COAL, 

when  covered  by  policy  on  steamer,  220. 

unseaworthiness  of  steamer  for  want  of,  705 — 707. 

when  contraband,  766. 

extraordinary  consumption  of,  may  be  general  average,  936. 

C0-EXI8TINa    INSURABLE    INTERESTS,     333,    334.      \_See    iNTMUWr, 
Insubablb.]  . 

COIN.    ISee  Bullion.] 

COLLISION, 

what  is,  795,  826. 
a  peril  of  the  sea,  826. 

COLLISION  CLAUSES, 
introduction  of,  10,  792. 
Institute  Clause,  10,  795. 
Liverpool  Clause,  792. 

extent  of  underwriter's  liability  under,  793,  795. 
'*  cross'liabilitiee '*  clause,  794. 
sister-ship  clause,  795. 
only  afford  partial  protection,  796.  . 

COLLISION,  LOSS  BY, 

different  possible  cases  of :  Lord  Stowell's  enumeration,  827. 
liability  of  the  underwriter  in  these  different  cases,  827a. 
underwriter  not  liable  for  damages  payable  by  defaulting  ship,  791. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  RISK.    ^See  Dubation  op  Risk  in  Votaob  Polioibs  ; 
Tdcb  Polioibs.] 

COMMERCIAL  COURT,  1269. 

COMMISSIONS, 

are  insurable,  240. 

must  be  specified  in  policy,  241 . 

insuTdble  interest  of  consignee  of  goods  in,  297. 

of  ship's  husband  and  ship-broker  in,  240,  297. 
whether  insurable  as  *'  disbursements,"  246. 
notice  of  abandonment  unnecessary,  1090. 

COMMISSIONS  DEL  CREDERE, 

what  they  are,  105.  .  " 

broker  entitled  at  once  to  commission,  105. 

do  not  necessarily  entitle  the  broker  to  set  off  losses,  112 — 115. 

COMMIXTURE, 

underwriter  not  liable  for,  780. 

COMPANIES,  INSURANCE.     [&?«  Insubanob  Companibs.] 

COMPANY,   INCORPORATED.     [See  Insubanob  Company  ;  Mutual  Inbu- 
BANCB  Association.] 
shares  in,  not  insurable,  249,  307. 

shaureholder's  interest  in  laying  telegfraph  cable  insurable,  249,  307. 
property  of,  is  insurable  by  company,  3Q7. 

but  not  by  shareholder,  249,  307. 
whether  shareholder  can  insure  against  depreciation  of  his  shares,  249,  307. 
national  character  of,  99. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,"]  * 
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COMPASS, 

non-adjustment  of  ^  may  be  unfleaworthiness,  7*20. 

CONCEALING  SHIPS  PAPERS, 

is  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  666. 

CONCEALMENT, 

1.  G^eral  principles, 

definition  of  ooncealnient,  575. 

what  are  material  facts,  675,  589. 

principle  on  which  concealment  makes  policy  voidable,  522,  575. 

oonoefldment  bv  underwriter  of  ship's  arrival,  575. 

it  makes  no  dinerence  that  loss  arises  from  a  cause  wholly  unconnected 

with  the  fact  concealed,  590. 
only  innocent  party  can  avoid  policy,  523. 
when  his  election  to  avoid  must  be  made,  523—525. 
concealment  after  contract  concluded  has  no  effect,  576. 
contract  deemed  to  be  concluded  when  slip  initialed,  522,  576. 
concealment  at  time  when  policy  altered  or  rectified,  576. 
re-insurer  must  disclose  facts  known  at  time  of  re- insurance,  576. 
cancelling  policy,  when  avoided  for  concealment,  526. 

2.  Concealment  by  or  from  an  agent, 

duty  of  principal  to  send  material  information  to  agent  insuring,  577. 

if  principal  unable  to  do  so  in  time,  policy  good,  577. 

where  information  does  not  reach  agent  through  his  own  fraud  or 

neglect,  577. 
when  knowledge  of  agent  is  imputed  to  principal,  578. 
must  be  agent  with  duty  to  keep  principal  informed,  579. 
master  of  ship,  general  agent,  factor  or  clerk  is  such  an  agent,  579, 

582. 
insurance  broker  not  such  an  agent,  580. 
reason  why  knowledge  of  agent  imputed  to  principal,  581. 
rule  in  America  as  to  non- disclosure  by  agent,  583. 

that  master's  agency  ceases  with  loss  of  ship,  583. 
English  decisions  that  non-disclosure  by  agent  of  average  loss  does  not 

affect  policy,  584,  585. 
when  agent  must  telegraph  information,  586. 
concealment  by  agent  who  effects  insurance  avoids  policy,  587. 
so  also  concealment  by  agent  through  whom  policy  effected,  588. 

3.  What  must  or  need  not  be  disclosed, 

definition  of  material  facts,  575,  589. 

intelligence  none  the  less  material  because  it  turns  out  to  be  untrue, 

590,  591,  602. 
materiality  a  question  for  jury,  591,  626,  1274. 
when  time  of  ship's  sailing  ought  to  be  communicated,  592. 
cases  in  which  facts  relating  to  time  of  ship's  sailing  have  been  held 

material,  593. 
cases  in  which  held  not  material,  594. 

facts  tending  to  show  that  ship  a  missing  ship  material,  595. 
when  fact  tibat  the  assured  wishes  to  save  the  insurance  is  material. 

596. 
national  character  of    thing  insured  and  other  facts  exposing  it  to 

capture  must  be  disclosed,  597,  598,  613. 
so  also  occasional  regulations  of  foreign  states,  if  known,  598. 
but  not  their  standing  regulations,  598. 
or  regulations  which  are  not  enforced,  597. 
fact  that  ship  in  time  of  war  has  sailed  without  convoy,  599. 
state  of  ship  on  voyage  and  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed,  600. 
information  which  assured  does  not  believe  none  the  lees  material,  601. 
but  not  loose  rumours  or  news  of  doubtful  application,  602. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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CONCFi  A  TaMENT— iwt^iit  wrf. 

3.  What  most  or  need  not  be  disclosed — continued* 

weather  snbsequent  to  the  ship^s  sailing,  when  material,  603. 

nature  of  the  cargo,  604,  613. 

excessive  valuation,  604. 

true  port  of  loading,  605. 

intention  to  depart  ftom  usage  as  to  navigation,  606. 

any  service  of  danger,  606. 

smuggling  adventure,  744. 

daniage  to  ship,  606,  621. 

name  of  ship  under  floating  policy,  607. 

contract  which  agg^vates  risk,  608. 

or  deprives  underwriter  of  rights  of  subrogation,  1238. 
cancellation  clause  in  charter,  608. 
matters  which  need  not  be  disclosed,  609—625. 
matters  within  knowledge  of  underwriter,  609. 

unless  not  present  to  underwriter's  mind,  609. 

or  his  knowledge  not  so  complete  as  as8ured*s,  609. 
matters  which  underwriter  presumed  to  know,  609. 
underwriter  presumed  to  know  trade  usages,  610. 

usual  clauses  in  contracts,  611. 

general  political  information,  598. 

general  ordinances  and  t^tide  laws,  698,  612. 

but  not  occasional  regulations,  598. 
how  far  underwriter  presumed  to  know  contents  of  Lloyd's  lists,  614. 
where  underwriter  relies  on  representation  and  does  not  consult  lists, 

615. 
where  assured  has  private  information,  616. 
when  general  intelligence  must  be  disclosed,  617. 
inference  from  rate  of  premium  as  to  underwriter's  knowledge,  617. 
nothing  need    be  disclosed  which  the  underwriter  impliedly  waives 
being  informed  of,  618. 

such  as  need  of  repairs,  618. 

that  a  ship  insured  '*  at  and  from  "  is  not  yet  in  port,  618. 

unseaworthiness  or  other  circumstance  covered  by  warranty,  619. 
unless  underwriter  calls  for  information,  620. 
condition  of  perishable  goods,  621. 
bygone  casualties  to  ship,  621. 

apprehensions,  or  other  underwriter's  estimate  of  risk,  623. 
what  lessens  risk,  624. 
matters  of  inference  from  known  facts,  625. 
waiver  may  be  inferred  from  high  rate  of  premium,  622. 

4.  Proof  of  concealment, 

the  question  of  materiality  for  jury,  591,  626,  1274. 

whether  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses  admissible  as  to  materiality,  626. 

burden  and  mode  of  proof,  627. 

CONCURRENT  CAUSES  OF  LOSS,  818-822. 

CONCURRENT  REPAIRS, 

apportionment  of  expenses  where  two  interests  benefited,  1035 — 1040. 

CONDEMNATION, 

to  be  valid,  must  be  by  Prize  Court  of  the  captor,  676,  676,  830. 

sitting  in  his  territory  or  his  ally's,  676. 

whether  prize  may  be  in  neutral  port,  677. 

suggested  distinction  between  loss  by  condemnation  and  by  capture,  801. 

property  not  changed  by  capture  until  condemnation,  830. 

condemnation  and  sale  of  goods  is  an  absolute  total  loss,  1050. 

[7%tf  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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CONDITIONS, 

implied  in  policy,  30.  [^^«  Deviation  :  Seawobthiness  ;  Illeoautt;  Im- 
plied CoNprnoN  THAT  Ship  shall  be  pbopbblt  Dooumehtbd  ;  Conobal- 
ksnt;  Repbbsemtation.] 

CONFISCATION, 

warranty  against,  103,  904. 

meaning  of,  904. 

followed  by  restitution,  1051. 

CONSEQUENCES, 
meaning  of,  790. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  LOSSES, 

are  reooverable  under  the  policy,  875. 

exx>6n8e  of  necesnary  repairs,  875. 

expense  of  reclaiming  captured  property,  876. 

but  the  underwriter  on  one  subject  not  charg^ble  with  losses,  &c.  on 
account  of  another,  811. 

loss  sustained  by  having  to  pay  the  same  freight  on  gfoods  arriying  sea- 
damaged,  not  chargeable  against  underwriter  on  goods,  811. 

nor  charge  for  pro  mtd  freight,  811. 

as  to  increased  freight  in  cases  of  transhipment,  811. 

loss  by  forced  sale  of  goods  for  repairs  of  ship,  811. 

expenses  incurred  by  detention  of  the  goods,  811. 

loss  by  fall  of  market  during  delay  in  estimating  damage,  784,  811. 

loss  by  suspicion  of  damage,  811. 

CONSIGNEES, 

different  kinds  of,  291. 

mere  naked  consignees  have  no  insurable  interest,  on  their  own  account,  291. 

nor  implied  authority  to  insure,  138. 

but  may  insure  in  their  own  names  on  account  of  consignor,  170,  291. 

and  on  refusal  of  consignees  of  goods  to  accept  them  may  insure  on  account 

of  consignor,  170. 
insurable  interest  of  consignees  with  a  lien,  292. 

as  owners  of  goods,  281—286,  1279.     [See  Vendbb.]. 

when  entrusted  to  sell,  293. 

or  in  advance  to  consignor,  293,  295. 

or  when  bills  have  been  accept^,  170,  293 — 296. 
insurable  interest  of,  in  their  commissions,  297. 
pledgees  of  consignees,  their  insurable  interest,  292. 
consignees  claiming  under  policy  effected  for  consignor,  295. 
general   agents  of  purchaser,  when  entitled  to  benefit  of  insurance  for 

purchaser,  296. 
bill  of  lading  as  evidence  of  consignees*  interest  in  good**,  1279. 
power  of  consignee  of  goods  to  abandon  to  underwriters,  1 188. 

CONSIGNOR, 

authority  of,  to  insure  for  consignee,  137 — 139. 
insurable  interest  of,  in  goods,  281 — 286. 

when  he  has  not  parted  with  all  his  interest,  281 — 283. 

when  he  agrees  to  take  risk  during  transit,  284,  285. 

when  he  has  stopped  goods  in  transitu,  286. 
may  adopt  insurance  effected  for  his  benefit,  170. 

CONSOLIDATION  RULE,  1270. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  REPRESENTATIONS,  664-570.     [See  Repbeskota- 

TION.] 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sectums.^ 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEA  POLICIES, 

same  principles  as  those  applicable  to  other  mercantile  contracts,  65,  66,  637. 
though  parol  evidence,  especially  of  usage,  more  often  necessary  to  explain 

ambigniities,  55. 
provisions  of  Marine  Insurance  Act  as  to  usage,  66. 
how  far  trade  usage  may  control  policy,  66. 
usage  cannot  vary  express  terms  of  policy,  66. 

every  well-settled  usage  of  trade  is  primd  facie  part  of  every  policy,  67. 
usage  cannot  be  excluded  by  parol  agreement,  or  representation,  67. 
usage  governs  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  risk,  69. 
usage  of  particular  trade  prevails  over  general  maritime  usage,  60. 
goods  carried  on  deck  by  usage  are  protected,  60. 
stopping  at  interjacent  port  justified  by  usaire.  60. 
return  of  premium  oo  entire  risk  by  usage,  60. 
liberty  **  to  touch  '*  enlarged  by  usage,  61. 

the  usage  must  be  general  and  notorious  in  the  particular  branch  of  trade,  62. 
it  must  be  well  settled,  62. 
and  general,  if  not  uniform,  62. 

usage  may  be  binding,  though  trade  of  recent  origin,  63. 
usage  must  be  reasonable,  64. 
and  not  merely  local  or  particular,  64. 
unless  actually  known  to  the  party,  64. 
usages  of  Lloyd's  only  binding  on  parties  cognizant,  66. 
usage  of  Lloyd's  to  pay  no  loss,  it  ship  arrives,  on  live  stock  *  *  warranted 

free  of  mortality,"  66. 
usage  of  Lloyd's  as  to  nettling  losses  on  account  by  writing  them  off  ag^nst 

premiums,  66. 
binding,  if  assured  be  in  the  habit  of  doing  busiaess  at  Lloyd's,  66. 
even   though    it    sanctions    a    mode    of    adjustment   contrary   to    sound 

principle,  66. 
where  words  ambiguous  or  obscure,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  explain,  67. 
technical  or  local  terms,  or  words  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  67. 
instances  of  this  in  the  common  memorandum  and  elsewhere,  68. 
ambiguities  in  geographical  terms,  69,  70. 

where  words  are  plain  and  unambiguous,  parol  evidence  inadmissible,  71. 
policy  may  not  be  contradicted,  72. 
written  have  gfreater  weight  than  printed  clauses,  73. 
effect  of  inapplicable  printed  words  left  in  by  mistake,  73. 
written  clauses  to  be  more  strictly  construed,  74. 
ambiguous  conditions  construed  against  the  party  inserting  them,  76. 
construction  of  poUoy  is  for  Court,  interpretation  of  particular  expressions 

for  jury,  1274. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WARRANTIES.    [See  Wabbantibs,  Expbbss.] 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  LOSS, 
generally, — 

what  It  is,  1091,  1183. 

covered  by  policy  against  total  loss  only,  1091. 

utility  of  the  doctrine,  1183. 

distinction  between,  and  absolute  total  loss,  1043,  1044. 

provisions  of  Mar.  Ins.  Act  as  to  notice  of  abandonment,  1091. 

why  notice  necessary,  1092. 

assured  may  always  elect  to  treat  loss  as  partial,  1092,  1184. 

conditions  of  recovering  as  for  a  total  loss,  1092. 

upon  what  intelligence  assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment,  1093. 

notice  may  be  given  on  mere  report,  1094. 

but,  if  made  on  false  intelligence,  a  nullity,  1094. 

must  be  justified  by  facts  when  given,  1096. 

whether  by  facts  at  time  of  action  brought,  1096,  1097a. 

\_The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  laOBB^eontinued. 
generally, — continued, 

foreign  law  on  this  point,  1097. 

the  doctrine  varies  as  applied  to  different  subjects  of  insurance,  1098. 
onus  of  proof  as  to  facts  on  which  notice  is  founded,  1285. 
whether  notice  given  in  time  probably  question  for  jury,  1274. 
on  ship,— 

in  cases  of  capture,  arrest,  seizure,  desertion  at  sea,  &c., 
capture  gives  a  primd  facie  right  of  abandonment,  1099. 
but  restoration  before  action  determines  the  right,  1099. 
even  where  notice  warranted  when  gfiven,  1100,  1101,  1102. 
unless  ship  when  restored  is  still  a  constructive  total  loss,  1 1 03,  1 105. 
^ii^er^  whether  since  the  Mar.  Ins.  Act  restoration  before  action 

defeats  daim,  1097a. 
loss  of  vovage  has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ship.  1 104. 
mere  restitution  of  hull  is  insufficient  to  defeat  notice,  1105,  1106. 
total  deprivation  necessary  to  justify  notice,  1107. 
arrest,  detention  or  embai^,  gives  right  to  abandon,  1108. 
unless  merely  temporary,  1108. 

assured  may  give  notice  at  once  in  this  country,  1109. 
effect  of  repurchase  of  ship  by  master,  11 10. 
innavigability  gives  right  to  abandon,  1111. 

whether  abandonment  justifiable  is  for  jury,  1274. 

where  repair  impracticable  or  would  oost  more  than  repaired  value, 

nil,  1112. 
this  question  often  depended  on  whether  the  master  was  justified 

in  selling,  1113. 
where  sale  necessitated  by  want  of  men  or  materials  for  repairing, 

1114. 
where  sale  due  to  want  of  funds  or  credit,  1116,  11 16. 
where  no  hope  of  extricating  ship,  or  where  repairs  would  oost  too 

much,  1117—1119. 
but  this  must  be  clear,  not  a  **  mere  measuring  cost,'*  1120,  1121. 
enough  if  ship  can  be  repaired  so  as  to  keep  the  sea,  1121,  1127. 
question  will  not  necessarily  be  determined  by  subsequent  events, 

1122. 
it  makes  no  difference,  whether  sale  by  master  or  by  owner,  1122. 
facts  before  sale  must  amount  to  a  total  loss,  1123. 
damage  must  be  so  great,  that  cost  of  repairs  would  exceed  her 

repaired  value,  1123. 
whether  value  of  wreck  must  be  taken  into  account,  1124. 
pending  freight  not  taken  into  account,  1125. 
nor  liability  of  other  interests  to  contribut-e  in  general  average,  1 125. 
ship*s  share  of  salvage  expenses  or  contributions  in  general  average, 

if  repaired,  must  be  taken  into  account,  1125. 
underwriter  cannot  defeat  vested  right  of  assured  to  recover  for  a 

total  loss,  1126. 
how  to  calculate  cost  of  repairs,  1127,  1128. 
temporary  repairs  at  port  of  refuge  may  be  added  to  subsequent 

complete  repairs,  1129. 
or  expenses  of  releasing  ship  from  peril,  preparatory  to  repairing, 

1129. 
thirds  not  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  cost  of  repairs,  1129. 
how  to  estimate  cost  of  repairing  a  decayed  ship,  1130 — 1132. 
the  repaired  value  of  the  vessel  is  the  real  value,  and  not  the  policy 

value,  1133,  1134. 
but  the  valuation  in  the  policy  settles  the  amount  payable,  1133. 
Institute  Clauses  provide  otherwise,  1134. 
value  in  case  of  a  peculiar  ship,  1136. 

effect  of  sale  of  damaged  vessel  by  holders  of  bottomry  bond,  1136. 
doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss  does  not  apply  to  bottomry ,  1137. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  IjOSQ— continued. 
on  ^oods.— 

in  cases  of  capture,  arrest,  seizure,  &o., 

by  detention,  repaint  of  princes,  &c.,  807,  1138. 

capture  is,  prim&faeie^  a  constructive  total  loss  on  goods,  1138. 

after  final  decree  of  restitution,  no  abandonment  can  be  made, 

1138. 
whether  it  can  be  made  where,  after  notice,  and  before  action 

brought,  captured  goods  are  restored,  1097a,  1139. 
mere  r^toration  may  not,  per  ae,  be  enough,  1140. 
where  no  effective  restitution,  1141. 

in  cases  of  sea  damage, 

loss  of  voyage  may  effect  constructive  total  loss  of  goods,  1142, 

1143. 
where  the  goods  cannot  be  forwarded  and  are  sea-damaged;  1144. 
case  of  goods  either  not  sea-damaged  or  imperishable,  1145. 
goods  warranted  free  of  average,  1145. 
mere  loss  of  voyage  for  the  season  is  insufficient,  1146. 
unless  goods  are  so  sea- damaged  as  to  be  in  danger  of  spoiling, 

1147,  1148. 
recovery  of  sea-damaged  cargo  may  defeat  abandonment,  1149. 
constructive  total  loss  where  commercially  impossible  to  forward 

goods,  1150. 
though  goods  undamaged,  1150. 
what  expenses  may  be  taken  into  account,  1 151. 
costs  of  transhipment,  reconditioning,  increased  freight,  salvage, 

&c.,  1151,  1152. 
as  to  cost  of  transit  from  place  of  distress  to  port  of  destination, 

1163—1168. 
discussion  of  Famworth  v.  Hyde,  1153 — 1158. 
as  to  sale  of  partially  damag^  perishable  carg^,  which  might  have 

been  forwarded,  1169,  1160. 

on  freight,— 

its  peculiar  nature,  1161. 

is  notice  of  abandonment  ever  necessary  P  1161,  1162. 

total  loss  of  ship  or  cargo  is  usually  an  actual  total  loss  of  freight, 

1163. 
but  where  nevertheless  a  possibility  of  earning  some  freight,  notice  of 

abandonment  should  be  g^ven,  1 163. 
effect  of  loss  of  ship  or  cargo  upon  an  insurance  on  freight,  1164,  1168. 
where  freight  actually  earned,  though   not   receivable   by  assured, 

underwriters  not  liable,  1165,  1174,  1176. 
where  freight  earned,  mere  retardation  of  voyage  is  no  constructive 

total  loss,  1166. 
and  the  freight  earned  need  not  be  the  particular  freight  contracted 

for,  1166. 
effect  of  receipt  of  pro  raid  freight,  879,  1166. 
immaterial  that  freight  earned  is  swallowed  up  by  bottomry  charge, 

1167,  1174. 
where  freight  could  be  earned  by  transhipment  of  goods,  there  should 

be  notice  of  abandonment,  though  ship  lost,  1168. 
so,  where  cargo  lost,  if  ship  might  obtain  another  in  substitution,  1168. 
right  sale  of  ship  and  cargo  abroad  is  an  absolute  total  loss  on  freight, 

1169—1171. 
but  where  sale  unjustifiable,  not  even  a  constructive  total  loss,  1169, 

1170,  1172. 
in  either  case,  notice  of  abandonment  is  unavailing,  1169,  1171,  1172. 
unnecessary  where  ship  properly  sold  and  freight  cannot  possibly  be 

earned,  1171. 
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COKSntFCnTE  TOTAI* 
om  frei^t — fmmu*mtii, 

caagtrocttre  total  \om  ci  goods  womj  involve  ooDstmotive  total  loss  of 

imkAi-  lITi. 
til.  inftlCitT  to  wead  on  tiie  entire  cargo  is  no  oonstnictive  total  loss 
<m  irfirkt!  \  171. 

<d  fliup  bave  a  ngbt  to  all  pending  freight  nltbnately 
1;T5— 1177,  1206. 
mmd  tc  be  icMimermted  for  carrying  shipowner's  goods,  1176,  1177. 
bst  »:<  ^x  rmtm  freight,  or  freight  aciaallj  earned  before  the  oasnaltj, 

iirr. 

■or  diMapwi  in  re«pect  of  loai  of  freight  recovered  by  shipowners  from 

wroB^Oc^r^  UTS,  12^. 
Bar  frn^t  nlrin.atrfy  earned  bj  sabatitated  ship,  1178. 
A^aican  law  appordot^  freight  earned  before  and  after  the  casnalty, 

117S. 
law  in  France  as  to  effect  of  abandonment  of  ship  on  pending  teight, 

lljiv. 
dednctic>afr  to  be  B*de  from  freight  when  it  vests  as  salvage,  llSl. 

^Nv  «.#•  ABAXunaoDT ;  Nones  or  Abasdohmbht.] 

COXSTLS, 

narirmal  chancier  of.  engaging  dnring'  time  of  war  in  trade,  93,  98. 

-CONTIXGKKCT  FBEIOHT/'  232. 

COSnXGEST  DTTKREST, 
iawHslie.  2Ma. 

I*  9. 


CONTDTCAXCE  OF  RISK.    [Sw  Dubahos  or  Riac] 

CONTIXrATION  CLAUSE, 

legalised  in  time  policies  for  twelve  months,  31,  440. 

in  dub  pobcit««  8i. 

whether  inoorporated  in  re-inflnrance  contract,  328. 

cosnxnNG  or  renewing  policy,  ss,  82, 440. 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR, 

carriage  of.  a  breech  of  warranty  of  neatrality.  o70. 

*'  iontraband  **  only  applies  to  goods,  not  to  persons,  670. 

term  implies  state  of  war,  766. 

carriage  of,  and  insurances  on,  legal  in  Coorts  of  neotral,  760,  765. 

^t  underwriter  must  be  tokL  nature  of  goods,  598.  613,  760,  765. 

trade  is,  and  insurances  thereon,  illegal  in  belligerent  state,  760,  765. 

what  articles  are  contraband,  761 — 764. 

whether  goods  on  voyage  to  neutral  port  can  be  seized  as,  764. 

contraband  goods  and  other  property  of  same  owner  liable  to  oondemnaticm, 

763. 
not  so  ship,  in  absence  oi  misconduct,  763. 

CONTRIBUTION, 

claim  for,  where  two  interests  benefited  by  the  same  expenditure,  1035— 
1040. 
{^And  Mv  Gkhbbaz.  Avxeaob  ;  Subboqation.] 

CONVOY, 

warranty  to  sail  with,  433,  654. 

becomes  inoperative  when  peaoe  supervenes,  636. 
deviation  to  seek,  justifiable,  433. 
breach  of  Convoy  Acts,  748. 
expenses  of  delay  whilst  waiting  for,  not  general  average,  961 . 

L  7%tf  references  are  to  the  Sections.'^ 
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CJOPPER  SHEATHING, 

when  underwriters  responsible  for  damage  to,  777. 
practice  as  to  adjusting  average  loss  on.  1029. 

CORPORATION.     [See  Insuranob  Compahies.] 

CORRECTION 

of  declarations,  41,  187.     [5^  Floatino  Policy.] 
of  policy.     [See  Altkbation  op  Pomoy.] 

COURTS  OF  PRIZE.    [See  Fobkion  Judombnts  on  Qubstionb  op  Pbwb.] 

COVER,  OPEN.    [See  Open  Covbe.] 

COVERING  NOTE,  34. 

whether  it  can  be  stamped,  37. 

CRAFT, 

clause  to  cover  **  risk  of  craft,"  447,  n.  (e). 

g^oods  landed  in,  when  covered  by  common  policy,  457 — 459. 

no  warranty  of  seaworthiness  as  to,  689. 

CREW, 

effects  of,  insurable,  244,  245. 
but  not  as  "  goods,"  222. 
wages  of,  insurable,  244,  308. 
seaworthiness  as  to,  686,  699,  701,  722,  723. 
stages  requiring  different  crews,  699,  701. 
wages  and  provisions  at  port  of  refuge.     [^See  Genbbal  Avkbagb.] 

CROSS-LIABILITIES  CLAUSE,  794. 

CROWN, 

insurable  interest  .of,  in  prizes,  306. 

CRUISING, 

carrying  letters  of  marque,  not  a  deviation,  418. 
cruising  is  a  deviation  for  a  trader,  419. 

secus,  chasing  an  enemy  in  self-defence,  420,  421. 
construction  of  clauses  g^iving  liberty  to  cruise  or  carry  letters  of  marque, 

422,  423. 
cruising  contrary  to  intent  of  owners  is  barratiy,  843. 

CUMULATIVE  CLAIMS, 

under  the  memorandum.     [See  MBicoBAin>UM.] 

for  particular  average  as  well  as  total  loss,  1032 — 1032b. 

CURRENCY, 

how  to  ascertain  value  of  goods  invoiced  in  foreign  currency,  366. 

CUSTOM.     [See  Ubaob.] 


DANGEROUS  GOODS, 

as  to  contribution  for,  in  general  average,  918. 
underwriter  not  liable  for  loss  by  inherent  vice,  778. 

DATE  OF  LOSS, 

proof  of,  in  case  of  missing  ship,  442. 

[7%e  references  are  lo  the  Sections,'] 
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DEAD  FREIGHT. 

when  insurable  by  charterer,  262. 

DECAY.    ISee  Vicb  ;  Weak  and  Tkae.] 

DECK  GOODS, 

not  covered  by  a  policy  **  on  go<Kis»*'  222,  226,  801. 

unleHS  there  be  an  usage  to  carry  them  on  deck,  225. 

or,  perhaps,  in  inland  voyages,  225. 
should  be  specified,  225. 

jettison  of,  gives  no  claim  to  general  average,  unless  so  carried  by  usage  or 
by  agreement,  920—922. 

but  they  contribute  nevertheless,  973. 

DECLARATION    OF    GOODS    ON   BOARD    SHIP    OR    SHIPS.      [See 
Floating  Policies.] 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS, 
text  of,  672. 

how  it  affects  right  of  search  for  enemy's  goods,  672. 
only  binds  parties  thereto  and  states  adhering  thereto,  774. 
does  not  legalize  insurances  on  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  ships,  774. 

DECOY  DUCK, 

meaning  of  term,  574. 

DEFEASIBLE  INTEREST, 
insurable,  255a. 
examples  of,  265a. 
no  return  of  premium  in  respect  of,  1258. 

DELAY.    [See  Deviation  and  Change  of  Rwk.] 

not  included  in  deviation  by  Marine  Insurance  Act,  376,  n.  (t). 
before  commencement  of  risk,  which  varies  risk,  prevents  policy  attaching, 
479. 
unless  sanctioned  by  usage,  482. 

or,  perhaps,  unless  underwriter  has  notice  thereof,  483. 
unexcused  or  unreasonable,  iu  prosecution  of  voyage,  is  deviation,  412,  414, 

482. 
whether  incurred  at  the  outset,  in  the  course,  t)r  at  dose  of  voyage,  413, 

414. 
aliter,  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  voyage,  or  sanctioned  by  usage, 

415—417,  481. 
reason  why  delay  discharges  underwriter,  412,  424. 
if  delay  amounts  to  barratry,  underwriters  liable,  847. 
ship  obliged  to  quit  usual  course  of  the  voyage  must  pursue  new  voyage 

without  delay,  431. 
ship,  under  permission  to  delay  for  specified  time,  cannot  delay  longer,  414. 
delay  a  que»tion  for  jury,  1274. 
delay  for  unlawful  purposes,  in  fraud  of  owners,  is  barratzy,  847. 

DELAY,  LOSS  BY, 

insurer  on  ship  or  goods  not  liable  for,  776,  778,  781,  824. 

loss  by  fall  of  market  during  delay,  784. 

wages  and  provisions  of  crew  during  delay  for  repairs,  or  embargfo,  784, 

835. 
where  loss  of  freight  due  to  delay,  787. 
indefinite  detention  may  amount  to  constructive  total  loss,  807. 

DEL  CREDERE,     [See  CoioassiON  del  Cbedbrb.] 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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DELIVERY  OF  POLICY,  27. 


DEPART,  TO, 

ooDstmction  of  warranty,  643,  662,  663. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ASSURED, 

policies  in  blank  prohibited,  11,  169 — 171. 

name  of  assured  or  of  agent  must  be  inserted  in  policy,  11,  170. 

DESIGNATION  OF  THE  RISK, 
in  voyage  policies,  369. 
in  time  pelioies,  436,  437. 
in  mixed  policies,  443. 

DESIGNATION  OF  SITBJECT-MATTER  IN  THE  POLICY, 
reasonable  certainty  necessary,  261. 

but  nature  and  extent  of  interest  need  not  be  specified,  261. 
need  peculiar  risks  now  be  specifically  insured  ?  262a. 
policy  to  apply  to  interest  intended  to  be  covered,  251. 
meaning  of  this  proposition,  262b. 
extent  of  such  interest  is  for  jury,  1274. 

DESPATCHES,  HOSTILE, 

carrying,  is  breach  of  neutrality,  669. 
not  so  ambassador's  despatohes,  669. 

DESTROYING  SHIP'S  PAPERS, 

whether  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  666. 

DETENTION.    [&^  Akekst  op  Peincks  ;  Embaboo.I 

British  underwriter  liable  for  detention  by  British  government,  803. 
whether  so  liable  where  the  assured  is  a  foreigner  and  the  detention  by  the 

foreign  government,  803. 
detention  of  goods  may  be  a  constructive  total  loss,  807. 

DEVIATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  RISK, 

1.  Deviation  generally, 

deviation  rests  on  description  of  voyage  in  the  policy,  369,  376. 

implied  condition  that  there  shall  be  no,  370,  376. 

doctrine  of,  only  affects  voyage  policy,  376,  n.  (a). 

deviation  defined,  376. 

includes  delay,  376. 

why?  412. 

but  delay  separately  dealt  with  in  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  376,  n.  (i). 

deviation  clause,  376,  380,  n.  {z),  387. 

not  necessary  that  risk  should  be  increased  by,  377. 

enough  that  it  is  varied,  377. 

loss  need  not  be  connected  with,  377. 

does  not  avoid  the  policv  ad  initio^  378. 

intention  to  deviate  will  not  discharge  the  underwriter,  378. 

nor  involuntary  deviation,  378,  426. 

nor  where  deviation  is  barratrous,  847. 

notice  of  intention  to  deviate  is  of  no  effect,  379. 

prior  deviation  not  waived  impliedly  by  notice,  379. 

Amould's  general  rule  as  to  change  of  risk,  424. 

province  of  Court  and  jury  in  questions  of,  1274. 

2.  Change  or  abandonment  of  voyage  and  intention  to  deviate, 

distinction  between  deviation  and  change  of  voyage,  370,  371,  380. 
definition  and  effect  of  change  of  voyage,  380. 
definition  of  intention  to  deviate,  380. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'} 
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DEVIATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  niSK—ooniinu«i. 

2.  Change  or  abandonment  of  voyage  and  intention  to  deviate — continuM, 

casea  illustrating  difference  between  change  of  voyage  and  intention  to 

deviate,  381,  3fi2. 
a  forced  intermediate  voyage  does  not  discharge  the  underwriter,  383. 
secusj  a  voluntary  intermediate  voyage  not  allowed  by  the  usage  of 

trade,  384. 
change  of  voyage  before  ship  leaves  port,  385. 
difference  between  Envlish  and  American  authorities  as  to  the  time 

from  which  change  of  voyage  takes  effect,  386. 
abandonment  not  retrospective  in  effect.  386. 

what  amountH  to  change  of  voyage  where  both  sea  and  land  transit,  387. 
merely  clearing  out  for  a  foreign  port  not  a  change  of  voyage,  388. 
nor  shortening  the  voyage,  388. 
case  of  Middlewood  v.  Blakes,  389. 

3.  Cases  of  deviation  generally, 

in  the  absence  of  any  usage  or  express  leave,  ship  must  sail  direct,  390. 

effect  of  usage,  391 . 

where  policy  inconsistent  with  usage,  392. 

**  ports  of  discharge  "  must  be  taken  in  geographical  order,  393. 

unless  usage  has  established  a  different  order,  394. 

ports  named  in  policy  must  be  taken  in  specified  order,  394. 

ship  need  not  visit  all  ports  named,  394. 

when  to  revisit  is  a  deviation,  396. 

what  permissible  under  policy  from  named  port  and  **  other  port  or 

ports,"  396. 
meaning  of  **  port,*'  397. 

4.  Cases  of  deviation  depending  on  clauses  giving  liberty  to  touch  and 

stay,  &c., 
classi£cation  of  the  cases,  398. 

clauses  to  be  construed  according  to  purpose  of  adventure,  399,  400, 411. 
what  ports  may  be  visited,  4C0— 404. 
usually  only  ports  in  direct  course,  401. 
but  purposes  of  voyage  may  require  wider  construction,  402. 
cases  in  illustratiou,  403,  404. 

purpose  of  visit  must  always  be  within  scope  of  voyage,  405,  406,  410. 
trading,  if  without  delay,  no  deviation  under  these  clauses,  407,  408. 
sectis,  if  there  be  delay,  409. 

summary  of  rules  as  to  construction  of  clauses,  411. 
6.  Change  of  risk  by  delay, 

unreasonable  or  unexcused  delay  in  prosecuting  the  voyage  discharges 

the  underwriter,  412. 
unless  barratrous,  847. 
delay  in  commencing  the  voyage,  413. 
delay  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  414. 
delay  at  termination  of  voyage,  414. 

necessary  delay  for  purposes  of  voyage  justifiable,  415 — 417. 
whether  delay  unreasonable  is  for  jury,  1274.     \^And  see  Dela.t.] 

6.  Change  of  risk  by  cruising,  carrying  letters  of  marque,  &c., 

carrying  letters  of  marque  on  a  trader  not  a  change  of  risk,  418. 
cruising  by  a  merchant  ship  is  deviation,  419. 
seem^  (masmg  an  enemy  in  self-defence,  420,  421. 
constructiou   of   clauses   griving    leave   to  cruise  to  carry  letters  of 
marque,  &c.,  422,  423. 

7.  Excuses  for  deviation  or  delay, 

where  specially  authorised  by  the  policy,  424a. 

where  involuntary,  425,  435. 

but  not  excused  where  due  to  ignorance  of  captain,  425. 

where  necessary  for  safety  of  property  at  risk,  425. 

is  deviation  for  safety  of  cargo  excused  in  policy  on  ship  ?  428. 

what  amounts  to  unavoidable  necessity,  427. 

[7%e  references  are  to  the  Sections.'} 
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Causes,  short  of  actual  constraint,  which  excuse  deviation,  429  -  438. 
making  a  port  to  refit,  429. 
to  recruit  disabled  crew  or  procure  fresh  hands,  stores  or  medical  aid, 

430. 
stress  of  weather,  431. 
endeavour  to  avoid  capture,  432. 
endeavour  to  join  convoy,  433. 
succouring  the  distressed,  434. 

deviation  merely  to  save  property  not  justifiable,  434. 
whether  deviation  due  to  a  peril  not  insured  against  discharges  under- 
writer, 43  i. 
ship  must  resume  course  as  soon  as  possible,  431. 

DEVIATION  CLAUSE,  376,  380  n.  («),  387. 

DILIGENCE, 

reasonable,  is  question  of  fact,  1274  n.  (o). 

DIMINISHING  CLAUSE,  276. 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

as  subject  of  insurance,  246,  247. 

meaning  of  "  total  loss  **  in  policy  on,  247  n.  (i). 

DISCLOSURE.     [See  Conokalmknt.] 

DISGUISING  BELLIGERENT  GOODS 

was  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  666. 
effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris,  672. 

DISTRESS,  PORT  OF.     [See  Gen&bal  AvaBAOK.] 


DOCK  DUES, 

apportionment  of,  when  concurrent  repairs  effected  for  different  interests, 
1036—1040. 

DOCUMENTS.      [See  Impuep  Condition  that  Ship  shall  be  pbopssly  Docu- 
XENTiiD  ;  and  for  Ship's  Papers,  see  under  Pbaotiob.] 
required  on  neutral  ship,  661—663. 

DOMICIL.     [See  Alien  Enemy.] 

for  commercial  purposes,  the  chief  test  of  national  character,  90. 

residence,  with  the  intention  of  abiding,  its  main  element,  90. 

presumed  from  fact  of  residence,  90. 

residence  for  a  short  period,  or  for  a  special  purpose,  90,  91. 

constrained  or  involuntary  residence,  90,  91,  93. 

residence  after  accomplishment  of  special  purpose,  91. 

animm  manendi,  prooi  of,  92,  93. 

domicil  of  origin  reverts  on  leaving  foreign  country,  92. 

trading  in  a  country,  proof  of  commercial,  93. 

residence  and  trading  in  time  of  war,  93,  94,  95. 

belligerents  trading  in  neutral  country,  93,  95. 

neutrals  trading  in  belligerent  country,  93,  94. 

British  subject  trading  in  hostile  country,  95. 

enemy  migrating^^^^ran^  bello,  95. 

neutiul  giving  up  his  establishment  in  the  enemy's  country,  95. 

residence  in  place  occupied  by  enemy's  forces,  96. 

commercial  domicil  of  corporation,  99. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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DOUBLE  INSURANCE, 
what  it  is,  330. 

how  it  differs  from  re-insuranoe,  330. 
why  resorted  to,  330. 

rule  of  contribution  in  cases  of  double  or  over- insurance,  330,  331. 
rule  in  France  and  the  United  States,  331. 
rule  as  to  rateable  return  of  premium,  332. 
insurances  of  different  interests  in  the  same  subject  by  different  persons, 

333,  1237. 
each  recovers  to  full  extent  of  his  interest,  333,  1238. 
subrof^tion  or  contribution  applies,  333,  334,  1237 — 1239. 
old  procedure  giving  defendant  discovery  of  double  or  over-insurance,  335. 
effect  of  over-insurance  by  two  valued  policies,  where  the  value  in  the  two 

policies  is  different,  349—354. 
distribution  of  salvage  amongst  underwriters,  1215. 
return  of  premiums  in  case  of,  1259,  1260. 

DRAWBACK 

not  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  insurable  value  of  goods,  366. 

DRY  DOCK  DUES.     [See  Dock  Dubs.] 

DUNNAGE  MATS, 

included  in  **  furniture  **  in  policy  on  ship,  219. 

DURATION  OF  RI«K  IN  TIME  POLICIES,  437-441 .     [See  Tura  Policy.] 

DURATION  OF  RISK  IN  VOYAGE  POLICIES, 
I.  On  goods, 

A.  Commencement  of  risk  on  goods, 

clause  in  English  policy  describing,  18,  446,  447. 

under  this  clause  goods  not  covered  in  lighters  and  boats,  447, 448. 

foreign  law  as  to  this  different,  447,  n.  {d). 

may  be  regulated  by  special  clauses,  447. 

clause  covering  goods  in  lighters  and  other  craft,  447,  n.  (<•). 

'*  warehouse  to  warehouse  "  clause,  447,  n.  {e), 

construction  of  words  "  from  the  loading  thereof  on  board  the  said 

ship  at,"  448. 
policy  with  these  words  only  attaches  on  goods  loaded  at  the  port 

named,  448,  449. 
this  strict  rule  relaxed  when  possible,  450. 
as  where  policy  is  in  continuation  of  other  policies,  450. 
or  contains  the  words  **  wheresoever  loaded,*'  460. 
or  there  is  a  constructive  re-loading,  451. 
•    or  the  policy  contains  a  liberty  to  touch  and  stay,  &c.,  452,  453. 
a  nani^  port  for  loading  goods  means  the  harbour  town,  454. 
unless  mercantile  usage  gives  name  a  wider  meaning,  454. 
what  goods  covered  by  policy  **  at  and  from  *'  a  foreigrn  port,  455. 
what  goods  covered  by  policy  **  at  and  from  '*  an  island,  455. 
what  goods  covered  by  barter  policy,  455. 
proof  of  loading,  1279,  1282. 

B.  Continuance  and  end  of  risk  on  goods, 

under  common  policy,  456. 

meaning  of  •*  till  safely  landed,**  456,  460,  464. 

goods  protected  in  lighters,  where  the  usual  mode  of  landing,  457. 

whether  protected  when  lighters  a  reasonable,  but  not  usual,  mode 

of  landing,  457,  n.  (p). 
whether  protected  in  owner's  lighters,  458. 
not  protected  when  in  lighters  for  transhipment,  469. 
*'  risk  of  craft  '*  and  **  warehouse  to  warehouse  **  clauses,  447,  n.  (f), 

469. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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I.  On  goods — eontinued, 

B.  Continuance  and  end  of  risk  on  goods — continued. 
what  is  such  a  landing  as  ends  the  risk,  460. 
landing  for  special  purpose  sometimes  only  suspends  risk,  460. 

foods  on  land  may  be  protected  by  usag^  or  agreement,  460,  470. 
amage  to  goods  in  unloading  is  at  risk  of  underwriters,  461. 
no  fixed  time  for  discharging  goods,  462. 
what  is  a  reasonable  time  for  discharging,  463. 
in  barter  trade,  463. 
in  Newfoundland  trade,  463. 
generally  risk  continues  till  goods  landed  at  the  ultimate  port  of 

discharge,  464. 
but  may  end  where  great  bulk  of  outward  cargo  in  landed,  465. 
duration  of  risk  when  insured  "  until  arrived   at   last  place  of 

discharge  in  the  outward  voyage,*'  466. 
when  insured  *'  to  a  market,"  466. 
when  insured  to  **  final  port  of  destination,**  467. 
effect  of  transhipment  on  risk,  468. 
pre- determination  of  risk  by  sale  of  goods,  469. 
prolongation  of  risk  by  express  contract,  447,  n.  (c),  470. 
policy  on  pumps  for  salvage  adventure,  471. 

II.  On  »hip, 

A.  Commencement  of  risk, 

in  foreign  law,  472. 

under  English  policies,  18,  472. 

how  proved,  1281. 

"from**  a  port,  473. 

'*  at  and  from  **  a  port,  474. 

when  the  ship  is  lying  there,  475. 
when  the  ship  has  already  sailed,  476. 
when  the  ship  has  not  yet  arrived,  478. 
ship  must  be  at  port  in  good  safety,  475,  478. 
what  is  good  safety?  478. 
the  words  **  at  and  from**  should  be  construed  with  reference  to 

circumstances,  477. 
they  do  not  imply  tliat  ship  already  at  the  place,  479. 
they  imply  that  the  adventure  shall  commence  within  a  reasonable 

time,  479,  480,  482. 
does  a  delay  varying  the  risk,  if  involuntary,  prevent  the  policy 

from  attaching  ?  480. 
what  delay  at  termintta  a  qtto  is  excusable,  481. 
what  delay  is  not,  482. 
effect  of  usage  on  attachment  of  risk,  482. 
risk  ceases  when  voyage  abandoned,  482. 
notice  to  underwriter  as  to  delay  will  negative  implied  condition, 

483. 
construction  of  clause  **  preparing  for  her  homeward  voyage,*'  484. 
meaning  of  named  port,  454,  485. 
meaning  of  **  port  or  ports,**  **  port  of  loading,**  485. 
commencement  of  risk  **  at  and  from  **  an  inland,  486. 

B.  Continuance  and  end  of  the  risk  on  ship, 

clause  in  common  policy,  487. 

foreign  law,  487. 

what  is  ''mooring  in  good  safety,**  488. 

physical  safety,  489. 

political  safety,  490. 

liberty  to  unload  and  discharge,  491. 
ship  must  have  arrived  at  true  port  of  diMcharge,  492. 
duration  of  risk  without  ordinary  clause,  493. 

l^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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DURATION  op  RISK  IN  VOYAGE  TOJjlClES-eontinued. 

II.  On  ship — eonlinued. 

B.  Continuanoe  and  end  of  the  risk  on  ship — eontinued. 
end  of  risk  when  no  cargo  to  discharge,  494. 
express  prolongation  of  risk  hejond  24  hours,  495. 
end  of  nsk  when  ship  insured  to  an  island,  496,  498. 
to  an  island  and  a  market,  496. 
unloading  small  part  of  cargo  at  intermediate  port  does  not  end 

the  ri^,  497. 
result  of  cases  as  to  policy  to  port  of  discharge  or  district,  498. 
French  law  as  to  end  of  risk  in  West  India  trade,  499. 
continuanoe  of  risk  on  ship  **  to  her  port  of  discharge,'*  500. 
to  her  **  port  or  ports  of  discharge,**  600. 
"  to  her  last  or  nnal  port  of  discharge,  601. 
to  her  '*  last  port  of  discharge  '*  when  it  is  illegal  to  enter  original 

port  of  destination,  602. 
to  *»  final  port,**  603. 

**  to  any  port  or  ports,  however  employed,'*  603. 
effect  of    abandonment  of    intention  of    proceeding  to  original 

destination,  604. 
effect  of  lying  by  for  a  time,  604. 
prolongation  of  risk  by  usage,  605. 
substitution  of  different  Urminun  by  agreement,  606. 
usage  to  protect  ship's  furniture  on  shore,  607. 
end  of  nak  in  **  port*'  or  '*  harbour  '*  policies,  608. 
continuanoe  of  nsk  in  fire  policy,  609. 

III.  On  freight, 

distinction  between  inception  of  insurable  interest  and  of   freight, 

266,  510. 
commencement  of  risk  on  freight  proper,  611. 
commencement  of  risk  on  freight  of  snipowner's  goods,  612. 
commencement  of  risk  on  chartered  freight,  513. 
general  rule  as  to  commencement  of  risk  on  freight,  614. 
&eight  of  voyage  to  terminus  a  quo  not  covered,  616. 
attachment  of  risk  made  conditional  on  a  certain  event,  616. 

where  the  condition  is  inapplicable,  6 1 6. 
voyage  performed  must  be  that  described,  617. 
insurance  for  part  of  a  vo]rage,  618. 

when  risk  attaches  on  freight  of  goods  from  intermediate  port,  519. 
end  of  risk  on  freight.  620. 
duration  of  risk  in  time  policy,  621. 

DUTCH  COMMISSIONERS, 
insurance  of  prizes  by,  304. 


EJVSDEM  GENERIS, 

losses  covered  by  the  general  words,  828,  860. 

ELECTION  TO  AVOID  POLICY, 

for  concealment  or  misrepresentation,  when  to  be  made,  623 — 526. 

ELECTION  TO  CANCEL,  ABANDON,  &o., 
loss  by,  is  not  a  peril  insured  against,  786. 

EMBARGO, 

what  an  embargo  is,  833. 

loss  of  voyage  by,  804 — 806. 

detention  of  goods  may  amount  to  constructive  total  loss,  807. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Seeiions,^ 
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"EMBAHQO— continued. 

prohibition  againnt  landing  goods  may  amount  to  restraint  of  princes,  807. 
may  be  by  home  or  by  foreign  government  on  British  or  foreign  property, 

833,  834. 
wages  and  provisions  daring  detention  by  embargo  not  particular  charges, 
835,  876. 
nor  general  average,  961. 

EMIGRANTS  EQUIPMENT, 

covered  by  policy  **  on  goods,"  224,  n.  (A). 

END  OF  RISK.    [See  Dubation  of  Risk  in  Votaqe  Poligibb  ;  Timb  Pougibs.] 

ENEMT.    [See  Aubn  Enbmt.] 

ENEMY  GOODS, 

former  rule  as  to  right  of  capture,  667,  772. 
effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris,  672,  774. 

ENEMY'S  PROPERTY,  INSURANCES  OF.     [See  Aijbn  Ehbicy.] 
illegal  at  common  law,  85,  86. 

unless  there  be  a  license  to  trade,  88. 

ENGINES, 

abnormal  use  of,  may  be  general  average,  932. 
[And  see  Maohinbbt.  J 

"ENUMERATED  ARTICLES,"  892. 

EVIDENOE, 

province  of  jury  in  trials  on  policies.     [See  Jubt,  Pboyinob  op.] 
admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  explain  policies.      [See  Constbuotiom  of 

Sea  PoLidBB.] 
proof  of  agency  in  effecting  the  policy,  1275. 
of  ratification,  1275. 
of  subscription  of  the  policy,  1276. 

when  can  copy  of  policy  be  put  in,  1277. 
of  compliance  witn  warranties,  1277. 
of  interest  in  ship,  1278. 
acts  of  ownership,  1278. 
agent  cannot  deny  his  principal,  1278. 
of  interest  in  freight,  262—279.     [And  see  Intbbest,  Insubablb.] 
of  interest  in  goods,  1279. 

effect  of  bill  of  lading,  1279. 
of  interest  in  bottomry,  1279. 
of  amount  of  interest,  1280. 
of  inception  of  risk  on  ship,  1281. 

on  gooas  and  freight,  1282. 
of  loss,  814,  1283. 
of  tmseaworthiness,  714,  725,  726. 
of  misrepresentation,  1285. 
of  illegality,  1285. 
of  constructive  total  loss,  1274,  1286. 

EXCEPTED  LOSSES.     [See  Mbmobandux,  and  Wabbantt  to  bb  Fbbb  of 
Captubb,  Ac] 

EXECUTION  OF  POLICY.    [See  SuBSOBiFnow  of  Policy.] 

EXPECTATION, 

when  it  fives  an  insurable  interest,  256,  257. 
mere,  uninsurable,  257,  287,  288,  297,  302—305. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,"] 
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EXPERT  EVIDENCE, 

whether  admissible  as  to  materiality  of  concealment  or  misrepreBentafion, 
667,  626. 

EXPLOSION, 

loss  by,  828,  861. 

EXPRESS  WARRANTIES.     [See  Wabbantibs,  Expbess.] 


F.O.S.  (Free  of  Capture  and  Seizure).     [^8ee  Wabbakties,  Exoeptivb.] 
F.G-.A.  (Foreign  General  Average).    [See  Fobeion  ADjirsncEin^  Ciattbb.] 
F.P.A.  (Free  of  Particular  Average).    [See  Mbjcobandum.] 

FACTOR, 

insurable  interest  of,  291—297. 

FACTORIES  IN  THE  EAST, 

Europeans  belonging  to,  retain  their  European  national  character,  100. 

FIGHTING, 

damage  done  to  ship  by,  whether  general  average,  936. 

FIRE, 

damage  in  order  to  quench,  when  general  average,  936. 
fear  of  fire,  828. 

FIRE  POLICY, 

on  ship,  duration  of  risk  in,  609. 

FIRST  VOYAGE, 

what  is,  1026,  1027. 

FISHING  STORES, 

of  whalers  not  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

nor  on  goods,  226. 
whether  insurable  as  outfit,  219. 

FISHING  VOYAGES, 

reasonable  time,  in  Newfoundland  trade,  for  discharge  of  outward  cargo, 

463. 
produce  of,  in  whaling  ships,  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  226. 

FITTINGS, 

permanent,  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

FLAG, 

evidence  of  national  character,  661. 

neutral,  did  not  protect  enemy's  goods,  667,  772. 

aliteTf  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  except  as  to  contraband,  672,  774. 

enemy's,  does  not  compromise  neutral  goods,  667,  672,  772. 

FLOATING  POLICIES, 

what  they  are,  9,  186,  186. 

cannot  Le  applied  to  interests  which  it  was  not  intended  to  cover,  186. 

usage  as  to  declarations,  188. 

name  of  vessel  should  be  subsequently  declared,  187. 

mistake  in  declaration  may  be  corrected,  41,  187. 
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FLOATING  TOLldES—eontinued. 

declaration  need  not  be  before  loss,  188. 

asaored  bound  to  declare,  188. 

how  lo68  applied  where  several  floatiDg  policiee,  189. 

no  gpeneral  right  to  tranship  in,  192. 

where  *'  on  goods  to  be  hex^after  declared  and  valued,*'  360. 

where  inter^  fluctuates,  367,  368. 

non-discla<(ure  of  name  of  ship  under,  when  known,  186,  607. 

concealment  of  fraudulent  declarations  under,  589. 

does  concealment  as  to  a  particular  declaration  vitiate  whole  policy  ?  607. 

FLUCTUATING  INTEREST, 
policies  to  cover,  367,  368. 

FODDER, 

for  live  stock,  not  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  227. 

FOREIGN  ADJUSTMENT, 
what  it  is,  992. 

position  where  cargo  of  different  destinations,  992. 
CO -adventurers  bound  by  foreign  adjustment,  993. 

underwriter  also  bound  when  in  accordimce  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  foreigfn  port,  994. 
but  not  otherwise,  995,  996. 
position  where  foreig^n  adjustment  made  on  an  estimate  of  damage  which 
proves  incorrect,  1002,  1003. 

FOREIGN  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE, 
its  object,  997. 
makes  underwriter  liable  for  whatever  is  stated  to  be  general  average,  though 

not  due  to  peril  insured  against,  998,  999,  1000. 
exception  as  to  perils  expressly  excepted  in  policy,  999. 
may  make  underwriter  liable  for  particular  average,  1001. 
binds  assured  as  well  as  underwriter,  1001. 
not  binding  if  adjustment  abroad  not  necessary,  1001. 
recent  alteration  of,  1000. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  PRIZE, 

copies  of,  properly  authenticated,  are  evidence  of  fact  and  grounds  of  con- 
demnation, 675. 
must  be  of  a  competent  Court  of  Prize,  675. 
Court  must  be  captor's,  676. 

sitting  in  his  dominions  or  his  allies',  676. 
whether  prize  may  be  in  neutral  port,  677. 

the  rule  applies  to  sentences  of  hostile  as  well  as  friendly  tribunals,  678. 
how  far  conclusive  as  t )  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  678 — 686. 
sentences  only  conclusive  as  to  what  they  profess  to  decide,  679. 
gfrounds  of  condemnation  may  be  inferred  from  whole  of  sentence,  680,  682. 
sentence  conclusive  though  unjust,  681. 
effect  of  sentence  may  be  obviated  by  special  agreement,  683. 
sentence  expressly  on  g^und  of  arbitnuy  regmation  not  proof  of  breach  of 

neutrality,  684. 
sentence  good  in  part,  686. 

FOREIGN  POLICIES, 
stamping  of,  32. 

FOREIGN  SHIPS  OR  THEIR  CARGOES, 

wager  policies  on,  not  prohibited  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  .313. 

legal  at  common  law,  311,  314. 

void  under  Mar.  Ins.  Act,  313. 
whether  prohibited  by  Gaming  Act,  315. 
but  policies  in  common  form  on,  are  interest  policies,  311,  314. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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FOKFKITVKK  OF  POUCT, 
w^at mini,  o^. 

FOrXDERIXG   AT   SEA.     T&v  Mnsne  Sbip;    LoeBB  ootebed   bt  thx 

PbliCT.] 

PRAFD. 

no«  t^  gfovnd  on  vUck  MJacpuMwiUtinn  or  eoDoealmeiit  avoids  tlie 

fnadfi^as  ■■mBiiwiiiiThwi  or  eoaeealment  aTcids  the  policy  without  maj 
iBquiff  as  to  oHitenftHtT.  9S6,  658.  575. 
proTided  thftt  gndef  liter  vas  infinenoed  thereby,  536,  555. 
di«honeM  rvprcwctaiioc  ol  belief  is  fraudulent,  545. 
ao  M  false  smeaMiit  aude  vithoot  knowledge  whether  it  is  true  or  false, 

54«. 
so  i»  jRiiii  ■tilt  desiyacdlT  ambignoas,  565. 

where  pcl^rr  aTvided  for  fruHL  assared  not  entitled  to  retoni  of  premimn. 
557,  i^>->,  1-56. 

'*  FREE  OF  CAFTTRE  AND  SEIZURE.*'    [5«  Wamraxtos,  Exckptitk.] 

**  FREE  OF  PARTICCLAR  AVERAGE."     [Sm  MmoBAHiyDM.] 

FREIGHT, 

1.  When  and  how  insQiahle. 

threefoid  ^*»nntft  d  word  in  insoiance  law,  229. 

all  three  kinds  of,  insnzabie,  230. 

when  ttt^aiable.     [Sap  Lvstrablb  Ivtsbbt] 

French  law  as  to  insonng.  231 . 

adrances  on,  innrahfe,  232,  263,  264. 

how  described,  233. 
"eootingency  freight,**  232. 
mar  be  insured  for  part  of  rojage  or  time,  232. 
most  be  insured  mcmimaiim,  233. 
doi-s  not  corer  paa»ge-nKinej,  235. 
insoraace  of,  by  diarterer,  ^,  262. 

bj  Tcndor  of  diip,  234,  262. 

2.  Taloatioa  of  freight, 

freight  srenerallj  Talned  at  its  grofls  amount,  66,  358. 

raloation  will  be  applied  to  freight  at  ri^  345—347. 

where  freiirht  tnsored  for  a  round  voyage  of  several  stages,  358. 

insurable  valne  of  freight  in  open  policiee  is  the  gross  freight,  with 

prenunms  of  insmanoe  and  commissions,  365. 
for    gen^^    average    porposes.       ISee    Asjusxhsbt    of    Gbvsbai. 

AvKSAes.] 

3.  Dmration  of  mk  on  freight.     [Snf  Dcsasxov  op  Risk  ;  Tocb  Pqugt.] 

dnratioo  of  risk  in  time  pcdicy,  436 — 441. 

commenoement  of  risk  in  voyage  policy  on  freight  proper,  511. 

of  8h^>owner's  goods, 
512. 
chartered  freight,  513. 
freight  when  o^iiendeDt  on  a 
certain  event,  516. 
end  of  risk  in  voyage  policy  on  freight,  520. 

4.  Loss  of  freight, 

by  sale  of  cargo,  784,  879. 

by  election  of  charterers  to  exercise  a  right  of  cancdlation,  or  abandon- 
ment, 785. 
by  conduct  of  captain  or  owners,  789,  879. 

where  charter-party  itself  |»orides  for  extinction  of  freight,  786. 
time-charter  danse,  787. 
canfieTlati<Mi  claose,  788. 
Imnp  chartered  freight,  789. 
on  goods  jettisoned,  9*25,  970. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  SectionM.'\ 
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IHEIGHT— #o«rt«wrf. 

looB  by  merchant  baying  to  pay  full  freight  on  damaged  goods,  811,  877. 
loss  by  payment  of  pro  raid  freight,  811,  877. 
partial  loss  of  freight,  how  it  may  arise,  878. 

adjustment  of ,  1041. 
freight  on  eubstituted  cargo,  880. 
effect  on  freight  of  loss  of  ship  or  cargo,  1164,  1168. 
no  loss  of  freifi^t  if  actually  earned,  tiiough  not  reoeivable  by  assured,  1166, 

1174,  1176. 
absolute  total  loss  on  freight.     [See  Absolutb  Total  Loss.] 
oonstmctiTe  total  loss  on  freight.     [See   GoNSTBTTonyB   Total   Loss  on 

Freight.] 
effect  of  alMtndonment  of  ship  on  freight.     [See  GoNSTBUCfnvB  Total  Loes 

ON  Fbeioht.] 

inception  of  risk  under  policy  **  from,**  473. 
construction  of  warranty  **  to  sail  from,"  663. 

FUEL. 

when  bunker  coal  covered  by  policy  on  steamer,  220. 
unseaworthiness  for  want  of  co^,  706 — 707. 

FULL  PROTECTION  POLICY,  796. 

*' FURNITURE,** 

in  policy  on  ship  covers  stores,  219. 

and  permanent  dunnage  and  fittings,  219. 


GAMING  POLICIES.    [See  Waqeb  Policies.] 
void  under  Marine  Insurance  Act,  313. 
what  are,  314. 

"  wager  policies  "  not  necessarily  g^aming  policies  within  Gkuning  Act,  316. 
not  iUeg^  at  common  law,  311. 
cases  as  to,  316,  317. 

excessive  valuation  may  be  proof  of  gaming,  319. 
policies  in  common  form  required  interest,  9,  311,  314. 
illeg^ty  of,  under  foreign  laws,  321. 
agent  must  account  to  principal  for  money  received  under,  121,  1266. 

GAZETTES, 

whether  intelligence  therein  presumed  known  to  underwriters,  614 — 617. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE, 

1.  Principles  of  the  doctrine  of,  906—918. 
defimtion  of,  906. 
general  average  act,  what,  906. 
must  always  be  an  act  of  sacrifice,  906,  907,  919. 
common  division  into  sacrificen  and  expenditures,  906,  907,  919. 
definition  of  general  average  loss,  907. 

principles  and  definition  of  general  average  contribution,  908. 
origin  of  the  right,  908. 

adjustment  of  general  average  and  liability  of  underwriters,  908. 
general  average  losses  must  be  the  result  of  the  act  of  man,  909. 
must  be  incurred  for  the  general  safety,  not  the  **  benefit  of  .the 

adventure,*'  910,  962,  967. 
the  general  safety  must  be  the  object  of  the  sacrifice,  911,  962,  967. 
whether  sacrifice  must  have  been  successful,  912. 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections  J] 
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GENERAL  AYERA(m—eoniifiued. 

1.  Principles  of  the  dootrine  of — eontinued. 

must  be  made  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger,  913. 

and  must  be,  under  the  circumstances,  a  judicious  act,  914. 

whether  it  must  be  the  act  of  the  master,  914,  936. 

mu6t  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  916. 

what  are  extraordinary  sacrifices  and  expenses,  916. 

difficulty  of  distingnidbing  between  what  is  ordinary  and  extraordinary^ 

917. 
loss  must  not  have  been  due  to  fault  of  claimant,  918. 
whether  loss  contributed  for,  when  due  to  inherent  vice  of  goods,  918. 

2.  General  average  sacrifices, 

a.  of  part  of  cargo, 

jettison,  what  it  is,  919. 

deck  cargo  not  contributed  for  unless  so  carried  by  usage  of  trade, 

or  other  parties  interested  have  agreed  to  contribute,  920—922. 
effect  of    statutory  provisions  or  of  stipulations  in   contract  of 

carriage  on  claims  for  g^eneral  average  contribution,  923. 
as  to  goods  for  which  there  is  no  bill  of  lading,  923. 
contribution  where  part  of  goods  exposed  in  Ughters,  924. 
contribution  for  goods  given  by  way  of  composition  to  pirates,  925.* 
for  damage  done  by  the  jettison,  925. 
freight  on  goods  jettisoned  to  be  contributed  for,  925. 
property  in  goods  jettisoned,  925. 

b.  Sale  of  part  of  cargo, 

when  allowed,  926. 

no  claim  to  contribution  where  sale  effected  to  defray  expense  of 

ordinary  repairs,  926. 
doubtful,  where  repairs  are  themselves  general  average,  927. 

c.  Sacrifices  of  part  of  ship  for  the  common  safety, 

masts  or  spars  cut  away,  928. 

where  mere  wreckage,  929. 

what  is  wreck?  929. 

wreckage  of  cargo,  930. 

cables  cut  or  anchors  abandoned,  931. 

loss  by  anchoring  in  a  foul  bottom,  931. 

loss  arising  from  converting  part  of  ship's  tackle  to  an  extra- 
ordinary purpose,  932. 

damage  done  to  one  ship  in  order  to  save  another,  932. 

there  must  be  community  of  adventure,  933. 

sails  let  go  to  right  a  ship  when  on  her  beam  ends,  934. 

damage  to  sails  or  spars  from  crowding  a  press  of  sail,  934. 

damage  done  to  ship  by  fighting,  935. 

abnormal  use  of  engines  and  extraordinary  consumption  of  coal, 
936. 

loss  of  boats,  936. 

damage  to  ship  to  quench  fire,  936. 

voluntary  stranding, 

where  ship  is  afterwards  got  off,  937,  938. 

where  the  ship  is  lost  but  the  cargo  saved,  939 — 942. 

law  in  the  United  States,  940. 

3.  General  average  expenditures, 

general  principles  the  same,  though  application  different,  943. 

the  expenditure  must  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  general  average 

act,  944. 
port  of  refuge  expenses, 

different  classes  of,  945. 

controversy  as  to,  946. 

recent  change  of  practice,  947. 

expenses  of  repairs  at,  948. 

Atwood  V.  Sellar,  and  Svendsen  v.  Wallace,  949—957. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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GENERAL  AVERAGE— continued. 

3.  General  average  expenditoreB — eontintted. 

port  of  refuge  expenaeB—eoniinued. 

preservation  of    ship  and  cargo  is  the  test,  not  benefit  of   the 
adventure,  952,  957. 

cost  of  discharging  cargo,  953,  958. 

reloading  charges,  949,  951,  953,  955,  966,  959. 

warehousing  charges,  953,  956,  960. 

wages  and  provisions  of  crew,  961. 

outward  expenses,  949,  951,  954,  955,  962. 

substituted  expenses  at,  963. 
expenses  during  detention  by  embargo,  or  of  waiting  for  convoy,  or  of 

ordinary  quarantine  not  general  average,  961. 
salvage,  towage,  and  other  services,  relation  to  general  average,  964. 

distinction  between  salvage  proper  and  salvage  under  contract,  965. 

ransom  paid  to  enemies  or  pirates,  965. 

complex  salvage  operations,  966. 

whether  general  average  or  particular  charge,  966  —969. 

4.  What  contributes  to  general  average, 

everything  at  risk  at  time,  and  saved  by  the  sacrifice,  970. 

including  that  which  has  been  sacrificed,  970. 

no  contribution  to  sacrifices  where  nothing  is  saved,  975. 

does  the  same  rule  apply  to  expenditures  ?  976,  977. 

freight  of  goods  jettisoned  contributes,  970. 

chartered  neight«  987. 

ulterior  chartered  freight,  988. 

rule  where  successive  jettisons,  or  sacrifices,  971. 

all  merchandise,  972. 

as  to  jewels,  provisions,  and  passengers*  luggage,  972. 

bank  notes,  973. 

deck  goods,  973. 

goods  belonging  to  Government,  973. 

5.  General  average  adjustment.     [^See  Adjustment  of  Genbbal  Avebaqb.] 

6.  Liability  of  owners  of   ship,  goods,  and  freight,  for  their  respective 

amounts  of  contribution, 
they  are  the  sole  parties  primarily  liable,  1004. 
master's  lien  on  the  goods,  1004. 
avelrage  bond  in  case  of  a  general  ship,  1004. 
consignee  of  bill  of  lading  not,  in  all  cases,  liable  for  contribution, 

1004. 
liability  usually  several,  and  not  joint,  1004. 

7.  Liability  of  underwriters  for  general  average, 

not  under  suing  and  labouring  clause,  870. 

underwriters  primarily  liable  to  reimburse  sacrifices,  1004,  1006. 

except  when  contributory  intereste  owned  by  same  assured,  1005. 

only  liable  for  proportionate  part  of  expenditures,  1004,  1005. 

liability  for  contributions,  1005. 

liabilitv  proportionate  to  amount  insured,  1005. 

as  agamst  underwriters,  contributory  value  cannot  exceed  the  valuation 

in  the  policy,  1006. 
rule  of  French  law,  1007. 
underwriter  liable  notwithstanding  **  f.p.a.**  warranty,  901. 

GENERAL  ISSUE, 

power  of  the  two  old  companies  to  plead,  78. 

GENERAL  WORDS, 

losses  covered  by  the,  828,  860,  861. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER, 

when  ports  must  be  visited  in,  393,  394. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Seciione,'] 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TERMS. 

mapc  be  ^wasrwd  im  frtMitflp  aaae.  <9,  70,  444. 
ccucnetkiK  if  »  Bahic" '*  India  Uuftdft." '*  FlMifie,*'  *^St. 

■f«V^  o<  "*  poet,*'  397.  4M,  4S6. 

GOOD  FATTH, 

iftiii  m  fwlixl  of  ii— iiTii,  522,  575. 

**  GOOD  SAFETT,** 

r  o<,  47%  448 — 191 .     {Amd  me  Safbt.] 


of  iMk  on,  447 — iS5.     [&«  DoBixiiar  or  Risk  im  VorAOB 

'  and  cm3  of  ikk  on,  456 — 171.    [See  Dinunov  op  Risk  or 
VoTJb^  Poucai.j 

GOODS,  DTSTRAXCE  OK, 

whst  is  o>Tvred  bjr  ^enenl  poticj  "  on  goods,"  222. 

g«ttenllj  ear«ro  oo  board,  «^.,  mfirhindiwri  222,  224. 

cmrtr>  rabadtnted  at  an  intei  mwliatf  pott,  222. 

thihing  or  nut  1 1  lir^i  cargoea,  222. 

bqiutk  and  penahaUe  artidea,  223. 

bollioo,  oocn.  and  jewela,  wboi  shipped  as  merdiandise,  224. 

esijrraiit's  eqnipaatt,  224,  n.  (M]. 

prodnee  of  wbale  fisherj,  226. 

iio<  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exdumge,  224. 

nor  effects  oi  master  or  of  other  petaoos  on  board,  224. 

nor  sr.ip*s  prorisioos,  224. 

nor  jeveU.  cash,  kc.  about  the  peraoQ,  224. 

nor  deck  ?ood»,  imlefli  carried  bv  usage,  222,  226. 

nor  the  outfit  or  apparatus  of  whalen,  226. 

nor  Hve  stock  and  their  proTender,  222,  227. 

goods  often  specificallj  described,  228. 

in  which  case  description  most  be  aocnrate,  228. 

a  general  policj  **  on  goods  '*  protects  the  interest  of  &  carrier,  252. 

ai^  of  mort|2ra(ree  or  person  having  lien,  252. 

but  not  of  len<ier  on  respondentia,  243,  252. 

insozmble  interest  in  goods.     [See  LvruLUff,  Ihsusablb.] 

of  Tendor  and  vendee,  281—286,  1279. 

of  consignees,  Actors  and  agents,  291 — 296. 

of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  298,  299. 

of  trustee,  300. 

of  oapt4»n»,  prize  agents  and  the  Crown,  30 1 — 306. 
no  warranty  that  goods  are  seaworthj,  689. 
duration  of  risk  in  polidee  on  goods.    [See  Dubatioh  of  Rise  nr  Votaok 

POIJGISS.] 

GOODS,  UNDERWRITER  ON, 

as  a  general  rule,  not  liable  for  loss  on  freight,  214,  811. 

nor  lor  loss  by  merchant  having  to  pay  full  freight  on  g^oods  arriving 

damaged,  811,  877. 
nor  tor  pro  rata  freight,  811,  877. 

whether  he  may  be  charged  with  extra  expenses  of  trauMhipment,  811. 
not  liable  for  loss  on  goods  sold  or  bottomried  to  defray  the  neoessary 

expenses  of  repairing  ship,  784,  811,  877. 

GOODS  SOLD  TO  DEFRAY  NECESSARY  REPAIRS.    [See  Master.] 
loss  of  freight  on,  784. 

whether  it  gives  a  claim  to  contribution,  926,  927. 
adjustment  in  case  of,  978,  982. 

[2%«  references  are  to  the  Seciions,^ 
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GOVERNMENT,  LOSS  BY  ACTS  OF, 
rmdearwiitei  primd  faeie  liable  for,  803. 
unlees  war  exists  between  oountiy  of  assured  and  of  underwriter,  803. 


HARBOUR  POLICY, 

duration  of  risk  in,  508. 

HONOUR  POLICY.    [See  Waobb  Policy.] 

HORSES, 

not  insurable  as  *'  goods,"  222,  227. 

HOSTILITIES, 

consequences  of,  790. 

HULL  AND  MACHINERY, 

insurance  of  ship  by  policy  on,  218. 

separate  valuations  of,  in  policry  on  ship,  218. 

whether  bunker  coals  and  engine  stores  covered  by  policy  on,  220. 

HYPOTHECATION  OF  SHIP  OR  CARGO.    [&<?  Bottombt  ;  Mabtbb.] 


ILLEGALITY, 

broker,  having  received  parent,  may  not  allege,  121. 

not  liable  for  premiums  on  illegal  insurance,  109. 
implied  condition  that  adventure  is  legal,  733,  734. 
**  illegality  '*  used  in  different  senses,  734. 

no  trade  or  voyage  affected  with  illegality  insurable,  734,  735,  739. 
reason  for  rule,  735. 

in  part  of  integral  voyage  makes  whole  illeg^,  735,  739. 
in  distinct  stage  of  voyage,  whether  it  affects  policy  or  earlier  stage,  786. 
on  homeward,  does  not  affect  policy  on  outwani,  voyage,  736. 
does  not  affect  distinct  voyage,  737 — 739. 
at  a  port  vitiates  policy  **  at  and  from/'  738. 
insurance  on  produce  of  illegal  cargo  not  void,  738. 
illegality  generally  prevents  return  of  premium,  740. 
or  action  by  underwriter  for  premium,  740. 
illegality  never  presumed,  1285. 
illegality  under  municipal  law, 

insurances  on  smuggling  adventures  prohibited  by  our  own  revenue 
laws  are  illegal,  74). 

but  this  country  pays  no  attention  to  foreign  revenue  laws,  742. 

doubts  of  foreign  jurists  as  to  morality  of  this  principle,  743. 

underwriter  must  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  risk  when  trade 

J  prohibited  by  foreign  revenue  laws,  744. 
ect  of  Ux  loci  eoutraclus,  744. 
of  prohibition  by  obsolete  foreign  law,  744. 
insurances  on  voyages  unlawful  under  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Laws 

of  the  United  Kingdom  are  void,  745. 
illegality  only  in  mode  of  performing  the  voyage  does  not  avoid  policy, 

745. 
unless  assured  a  party  thereto,  745. 
commercial  treaties  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  746. 
enactments  for  a  collateral  purpose  do  not  affect  insurance,  747. 
voyages  against  the  Convoy  Acts,  748. 
or  other  occasional  statutes,  749. 

effect  of  licence  for  exportation  of  prohibited  goods,  750. 
a  voyage  may  be  legal  in  fact  though  not  in  terms,  751. 
policy  on  voyage  contravening  embargo  void,  752. 

[2%«  references  are  to  the  /Sections.^ 
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illegality  of  voyages  or  trade  ag^Dst  our  war  policy, 
insurances  on  enemy's  property  void,  85,  86,  753. 
or  on  trade  between  British  subject  and  the  enemy,  754. 
unless  British  subject  domiciled  in  a  neutral  state,  755. 
objection  of  trading  With  the  enemy  must  be  taken  at  first,  755. 
insurances  on  voyages  to  hostile  ports  are  illegal,  756. 
decisions  as  to  hostile  or  non-hostile  character  of  ports,  757,  758. 
trade  with  the  enemy,  or  to  hostile  ports,  may  be  allowed  by  licence, 
758. 

ILLEGALITY  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  NATIONS.      [See  Wabraoties, 

EXFBBSS.] 

what  is  neutrality,  759. 

the  principal  duties  imposed  by  a  state  of  neutrality,  760. 
insurances  on  contrabuid  unlawful  in  this  countiy  when  belligerent,  760, 
765. 
lawful  when  neutral,  760,  765. 
what  goods  are  contraband,  761—763.     [See  CouTEABAin).] 
contraband  is  infectiom*,  763. 

whether  g^oods  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port  can  be  contraband,  764. 
contraband  implies  state  of  war,  765. 

insurances  on  voyages  in  breach  of  blockade  unlawful  in  belligerent  countiy, 
760,  766. 
lawful  in  neutral  country,  760,  766. 
what  constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade,  766 — 770.     [See  Blookadb.] 
insurances  on  privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade  ot  enemy  void,  664,  665, 

771. 
oairiage  of  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships  not  a  breach  of  neutrality,  772. 
and  neutral  carrying  enemy's  goods  was  entitled,  on  seizure,  to  full 

freight,  772. 
but  insurances  on  the  goods  not  enforceable  in  the  belligerent  oourts, 

772. 
aliteTy  in  those  of  the  neutral,  772. 
carriage  of  despatches  may  be  breach  of  neutrality,  760,  n.  [d). 
insurance  on  neutral  goods  on  same  ship  as  belligerent  goods,  but  not 

covered  by  the  same  policy,  enforceable  in  the  bellig^ent  courts,  772. 
neutral  property  free  of  seizure  on  enemy's  merchant  ships,  773. 

not,  however,  on  board  armed  ships  of  enemy,  773. 
Declaration  of  Paris,  1856.. 774. 

ILLEGAL  PAYMENTS, 

as  for  ransom,  not  recoverable  from  insurers,  831 . 

ILLEGAL  TRADING, 

by  master  may  be  barratry,  842. 

IMPLIED  CONDITION  THAT  SHIP  SHALL  BE  PROPERLY  DOOU- 

MENTED, 
where  ship  is  expressly  warranted  **  neutral,"  656. 
ship  must  be  furnished  with  all  proper  proofs  of  national  character  required 

by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  international  treaties,  661,  662,  727,  730. 
but  not  those  only  required  by  ordinances  of  the  captor  state,  663,  730. 

S roofs  of  national  character  required  by  law  of  nations,  661. 
ifferent  effects  of  this  condition  and  of  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  728. 
breach  of,  only  affects  policy  by  shipowner,  728,  731. 

and  only  when  a  ground  of  ship's  condemnation,  728. 
breach  of,  when  proved  by  foreign  sentence,  729. 
underwriters  not  liable  for  loss  due  to  carriage  of  simulated  papers,  732. 

unless  leave  given  by  the  policy,  732. 
discussion  of  cases  as  to  want  of  proper  documents,  801,  n.  (r). 

[^The  references  are  to  the  tSectione.^ 
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IMPLEEI)   "WARRANTIES.       [See  Seawobthinbss  ;    Illboamtt;    Ikpusd 
Condition  that  Ship  shall  bb  Pbopbblt  Doouxented.] 

'*  IN  AND  OVER  "  CLAUSE,  225,  801. 

INCHMAREE  CLAUSE,  861,  n.  {q). 

INCHOATE  RIGHTS,  when  iiwurable,  266,  267. 
[And  see  under  Intebbst,  Insubable.] 

INDEMNITY, 

prinoiple  of  marine  insurance,  3. 
nature  and  extent  of,  4. 

policy  not  a  perfect  contract  of,  3,  n.  (/),  1133. 

infringements  of  indemnity  prinoiple,  3,  337,  338,  366,  366,  866,  1032b, 
1133. 

INDEMNITY  ASSOCIATIONS,  81.    [See  Mutual  Insubanob  Associations.] 

INDEMNITY,  MEASURE  OF, 
defined,  338. 

in  valued  and  unvalued  policies,  338. 
in  insurance  against  liabilities,  368a. 
in  matters  not  expressly  provided  for,  368a.     [And  see  Opkn  Policy.] 

INDORSEE  AND  INDORSER  OF  BILL  OF  LADING, 

insurable  interest  of,  292,  299. 

INDORSEMENT  ON  POLICY, 

to  assign,  form  of,  in  repealed  statute,  177,  n.  (r). 
not  indispensable,  177. 

INHERENT  VICE     [See  Vice.] 

INSOLVENCY  OF  UNDERWRITER, 

insurances  against,  are  valid,  329. 

in  relation  to  warranty  to  keep  uninsured,  637. 

INSTITUTE  CLAUSES,  10,  Appendix  B. 

INSURABLE  INTEREST.    [See  Intebbst,  Insubable.] 

INSURABLE  PROPERTY,  what  is,  I. 

INSURABLE  VALUE.    [See  Open  Policy.] 

INSURANCE  BROKER.    [See  Bbokeb.] 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

former  monopoly  of  two  old  companies,  7S. 

provisions  of  Companies  Act,  1862,  affecting,  79. 

execution  of  policy  by,  79. 

delivery  of  policy  by,  27. 

clubs,  80 — 84.    [See  Mutual  Insubancb  Associations.] 

INSURED.     [See  Assubed.] 

all  persons  may  be,  except  enemies,  86.    [See  Alien  Enemy.] 

[2%tf  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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IN8UEEE, 

who  may  be,  76. 
Lloyd's  underwriters,  77. 
rooms,  77. 
agents,  77. 
lists,  77. 
form  of  underwriting  at  Lloyd^s,  77. 
the  old  companies,  78. 

their  monopoly  repealed,  78. 
companies,  79. 

under  the  Companies  Act,  1862.  .79. 

form  of  subscription  by,  79. 
partnerships,  79. 

when  they  must  be  registered  as  companies,  79. 

form  of  subscription  by,  79. 

policy  at  Lloy<r s  may  not  be  subscribed  in  name  of,  77. 
shipowners'  clubs,  80.     [See  Mutual  Tssurlsoe  Assooiaxionb.] 

origin  of,  80. 

witnin  Companies  Act,  80. 

their  policies  within  Stamp  Act,  80. 

risktf  and  liabilities  inmired  by,  81. 

rules  of,  82. 

when  rules  are  warranties,  84,  629. 

contributions  of  members,  83. 

INTELLIGENCE, 

what,  underwriter  presumed  to  know,  598,  614 — 617. 

INTENTION, 

as  to  interest  to  be  covered,  172,  173,  185,  251,  252b,  298,  1274. 

INTERDICTION  OF  COMMERCE.    [^Blockade;  Embargo.] 

INTEREST, 

on  sums  recovered  on  policy  allowed,  1284. 
on  bottomry  loans,  1284. 

INTEREST,  ADMISSION  OF, 

in  policy,  makes  it  a  wager  policy,  9,  311.     [^See  Waoeb  Folict.] 

INTEREST,  AVERMENT  OF,  1280. 

INTEREST,  INSURABLE.    [See  Waokb  Fomcies  ;  Valuation.] 
indispensable  in  contracts  of  marine  insurance,  5,  253. 
nature  and  extent  of,  need  generally  not  be  detscribed,  251,  252. 
extent  of  interest  intended  to  be  insured  is  for  jury,  1274. 
definition  of,  264. 

description  of,  by  Lawrence,  J.,  254. 
different  interests  in  a  chattel,  255. 
defeasiUe  and  (^ntiugent  interests  insurable,  255a. 
vested  inteiest  in  possession  not  necessary  for,  256. 
an  inchoate  right  founded  on  an  existing  title  is  an,  256. 
the  expectation  of  an  expectation  is  not  an,  257. 
liability  creates  an,  257.  ' 

does  a  right  in  rchi  give  an  insurable  interest  ?  257a. 
interent  mu»t  be  subsisting  at  the  time  of  loss,  258. 
except  where  insurance  *^  lost  or  not  lost,*'  258. 
average  loss  recoverable  though  interest  acquired  afterwards,  259. 
partial  interest  is  insurable,  259a. 
the  power  to  abandon  as  test  of,  260. 

[The  references  are  to  the  SectiofieJ] 
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INTEREST,  INSURABLE— «w/m««*. 

of  shipowner  and  charterer  in  ship,  261,  1278. 

in  freight,  262. 
of  charterer  in  profits  on  charter,  239,  262. 
dead  freight,  262. 
advanced  freight,  263,  264. 
commencement  of  insurable  interest  in  freight, 

not  to  be  confounded  with  duration  of  risk,  265. 
Amould's  doctrine,  266. 
misleading  expressions,  267. 
frdght  proper,  268—271. 
chartered  freight,  272—276. 
freight  under  time  charter,  276. 
freight  of  shipowner's  goods,  277. 
result  of  authorities,  27^,  279. 
effect  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  279a. 
insurable  interest  of  shipowner  in  average  expenses,  2S0. 

of  shipowner  in  liabilities  under  M.  8.  A.,  280. 
of  vendor  and  vendee  in  goods,  281  —  286. 
usually  depends  on  properly,  282. 
when  the  property  passes,  282,  283. 
agreement  as  to  who  takes  the  risk,  284,  285. 
effect  of  stoppage  in  transitUy  286. 
payment  of  price  is  evidence  of  vendee's  interest,  1279. 
insurable  interest  in  profits, 

how  far  depending  on  ownership,  287,  288. 
proof  that  profits  would  have  been  realised,  237,  287. 
not  required  in  the  United  States,  287. 

not  necessary  that  goods  should  be  owned  by  assured  at  time  of  loss,  288. 
whether  goods  must  have  been  shipped,  238. 
insurable  interest  in  commissions  of  consignee  of  goods,  297. 

of  ship's  husband  and  shipbroker,  240,  297. 
insurable  interest  of  lenders  and  borrowers  on  bottomry  and  respondentia, 

242,  289,  290,  1279. 
insurable  interest  of  consignees,  factors,  or  agents, 
in  the  property  consigfned  to  them,  291 — 296,  334. 
in  their  commissions,  297. 

how  far  bill  of  lading  evidence  of  consignee's  interest,  1279. 
insurable  interest  of  mor^gor  and  mortgagpee,  298,  299. 
amount  recoverable  by  mortgagor,  298. 
by  mortgagee,  299. 
indorser  of  bill  of  lading,  when  in  position  of  mortgagor,  299. 
consignee  of  goods  with  a  lien  is  in  position  of  mortgagee,  299. 
insurable  interest  of  trustee  in  trust  property,  300. 

captors  and  prize  agents  in  captured  property,  301 — 

305. 
the  Grown  in  prizes,  306. 
the  Dutch  Commissioners,  304,  305. 
incorporated  company  in  its  property,  307. 
shareholder  in  incorporated  company,  249,  307.     [6^ 

Shabb  in  Ck)XPAirr.] 
master  mariners  and  seamen  in  their  wages  and  effects, 

244,  246,  308. 
carrier  in  goods,  309. 
bill  of  exchange  holder,  310. 
repairer  of  ship,  310. 

re-insurer,  322 — 328.     [See  RB-nrsuAANOB.] 
insurance  without  interest.     [See  Gaioho  PoucfiES.] 
insurance  of  underwriter's  solvency,  329. 
co-existing  insurable  interests,  833,  334. 

may  each  be  insured  to  full  value  of  subject,  333. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections. "j 
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oo-exifiting  insurable  interests — etmtinu^, 

but  in  result  no  more  than  valoe  recoverable,  333. 

Gk)din  v,  London  Assurance  Go.  considered,  334. 
disoovery  of  double  and  over-insnranoes,  335. 
valuation  of  insurable  interest.     [See  Valuatiok.] 

INTEREST  INTENDED  TO  BE  INSURED,  172,  173,185,251,252b,  1274. 

INTEREST  OR  NO  INTEREST, 

dause  makes  policy  a  wager  policy,  9,  311.     [See  Waosb  Pomot.] 

INTEREST  POLICY, 

what  is,  9. 

every  policy  in  common  form  is,  311,  313,  314. 

INTEREST,  PROOF  OP.     [See  Evidbhob.] 

INTERMEDIATE  PORT, 

stopping  at,  except  by  leave  or  usage,  is  deviation,  390,  391. 

INTERMEDIATE  VOYAGE, 

sailing  on,  dischargees  underwriter,  unless  under  compulsion  or  for  purposes 
of  adventure  or  under  usage,  383,  384,  390,  391,  406. 

IRON, 

meaning  of  **  warranted  no  iron,'*  637. 

ISLAND, 

commencement  of  risk  on  ship,  '*  at  and  from  '*  island  or  district,  486. 
end  of  risk  on  ship,  Insured  to  island  or  district,  496 — 499. 
an  island  and  a  market,  496. 


JANSON  CLAUSE, 

the,  in  common  memorandum,  882,  901. 

JETTISON.    [See  Obneral  Avxbaob.] 

JEWELS, 

as  merchandise,  covered  by  policy  "  on  goods,"  224. 
contribute  in  general  average,  unless  carried  about  the  person,  972. 
valuation  of,  for  general  average  purposes,   wben  packed  as  articles  of 
inferior  viJue,  982. 

JOINT  OPERATIONS  FOR  COMMON  BENEFIT, 
expenses  of,  965—969,  1035—1040. 

JURY,  PROVINCE  OF, 

jury  to  determine  existence  of  mercantile  usages  and  meaning  of  terms  of 

trade,  1273,  1274. 
the  materiality  of  a  concealment  is  for  the  jury,  591,  626,  1274. 
and  whether  a  ship  is  out  of  time,  1274. 
the  proper  course  of  a  voyage,  1274. 
seaworthiness,  726,  1274. 
breach  of  blockade,  1274. 
interest  intended  to  be  covered,  1274. 
constructive  total  loss,  1274. 
negligence  of  agents,  &c.,  1274. 

[7%tf  references  are  to  the  Sections,'^ 
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LABELS.    [See  Sub.'] 


LAND  CARRIAGE,  RISK  OF, 

may  be  covered  by  speoial  dause  in  policy,  1,  447,  n.  (e),  470. 

LANDED, 

goods  are  protected  until  *'  safely  landed,"  466,  460,  461,  464. 

^oods  landed  in  lighters,  when  covered,  457 — 459. 

when  goods  considered  to  have  been,  460. 

goods  protected  after  they  have  been,  by  usage,  460. 

by  express  agreement,  447,  n.  (tf),  470. 
time  within  which  goods  must  be,  462,  463. 
risk  ends  when  bulk  of  cargo  has  been,  and  remainder  used  as  ballast,  465. 

"LANDING  NUMBERS,''  899. 

LAWFUL  TRADE, 

meaning  of  warranty  that  ship  shall  be  in,  637. 

LEAK, 

when  average  and  when  wear  and  tear,  777. 

LEAKAGE  AND  BREAKAGE, 

loss  by,  when  covered  by  policy,  779. 

LEAKINESS, 

when  presumptive  proof  of  imseaworthiness,  725. 

LEGALITY.    [See  Illkoautt.] 

warranty  implied  that  adventure  is  legpal,  733 — 735. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE. 

carrying  letters  of  marque  on  a  trading  shijp  not  a  change  of  risk,  418. 
merchant  ship  carrying,  may  chase  enemy  m  self-defence,  420,  421. 
construction  of  clauses  giving  leave  to  carry,  422,  423. 

LIABILITIES, 

are  insurable,  257. 

e.ff.f  of  shipowner  to  carry  and  maintain  passengers,  235. 
for  loss  of  life  and  damage,  7,  10,  250. 
carriers,  252. 
captors,  303,  305. 
what,  usually  insured  by  protection  and  indemnity  clubs,  81. 
measure  of  indemnity  in  insurance  ag^ainst,  368a. 

LIBERTY  TO  TOUCH  AND  STAY.    [See  Deviation  and  Change  op  Risk.] 
clauses  for,  19. 

when  goods  loaded  at  intermediate  port  are  covered  by  policy  with,  452,  453. 
construed  according  to  purpose  of  adventure,  399,  400,  411. 
what  ports  may  be  visited  under,  .392,  400—404. 
and  in  what  order,  393,  394. 

purpose  of  visit  must  be  within  scope  of  voyage,  405,  406,  410. 
traoing  permissible  under,  when  no  delay  caused,  407,  408. 
aeeutf  when  there  is  delay,  409. 

LICENCE  CLAUSES.    [See  Libbbtt  to  Touch  and  Stat.] 

LIEN  OF  BROKER  ON  POLICY,  130.-134.     [See  Beokeb.] 

consignee  effecting  policy  by  directions  of  consignor  may  have  a  g^eral  lien 

thereon,  132. 
enforceable  as  against  the  indorsee  of  the  biU  of  lading,  133.  * 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections, 2 
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LIEN  OF  A  SUB-AGENT  ON  POLICY,  132,  133. 

LIFE,  LOSS  OF, 

insoranceB  against  claims  for,  do  not  need  policy,  7,  250. 

LIFE  SALVAGE, 

not  recoverable  from  underwriter,  868. 
deviation  to  save  life  justifiable,  434. 

LIGHTERS, 

clause  to  cover  goods  takeo.  to  ship  in,  447. 

goods  landed  in,  by  usage,  covered  by  common  policy,  457. 

g^oods  landed  in  owner's,  not  covered,  458. 

goods  in,  for  transhipment,  not  covered,  459. 

no  warranty  as  to  seaworthiness  of,  in  policy  on  goods,  689. 

jettison  of  goods  exposed  in,  924. 

stranding  of,  is  not  a  ptranding  of  ship  within  memorandum,  887. 

LIGHTNING, 

fire  caused  by,  is  covered  by  the  word  "  fire,'*  828. 

LIMITATION, 

statutory,  of  owner's  liability  for  negligence,  &c.,  802. 

LIQUIDS, 

covered  by  policy  on  goods,  223. 

LIVE  STOCK, 

not  insurable  as  goods,  222,  227. 

nor  their  provender,  227. 

loss  on,  whether  by  perils  of  sea,  or  mortality,  781,  782,  824. 

LIVERPOOL  COLLISION  CLAUSE,  792. 

LLOYD'S, 

origin  and  history  of,  77. 
rooms  and  management  of,  77. 
agents  of.     [See  Llotd' s  AosirFB.  ] 
Lloyd"* »  List  and  Shipping  Gazette^  77. 
underwriters,  77. 

deposit  by  underwriting  members  of,  77. 
mode  of  effecting  policies  at,  26,  27,  77. 
policy,  10.     [&ePoL!OY.] 

LLOYD'S  AGENTS, 

their  office,  appointment  and  duties,  77. 
duties  and  powers  limited  by  printed  instructions,  168. 
cannot  settle  loss  or  accept  notice  of  abandonment  so  as  to  bind  under- 
vniters,  168. 

LLOYD'S  LISTS  AND  LLOYD'S  BOOKS, 
what  they  are  and  how  kept,  77. 

misrepresentation  of  fact  contained  in,  may  avoid  policy,  556,  615. 
how  xar  knowledge  of  contents  imputed  to  underwriters,  614 — 616. 

LLOYD'S  POLICY.     [See  Pouor.] 
what  is,  10. 
form  of,  10. 
clauses  in,  11 — 25. 
subscription  of,  26,  27,  77. 
delivery  of,  27. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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LLOYD'S,  USAGES  OP, 

only  binding  on  thoae  cognizant  of  them,  65. 

as  to  settlement  of  losses  in  aocoont  between  broker  and  underwriter,  66. 
[Set  Boles  of  Association  of  Average  Adjostors  in  Appendix  D.] 

LOADING  OP  GOODS, 
proof  of,  1282. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 
incorporation  and  former  monopoly  of,  78. 
right  to  plead  the  g^eral  issue,  78,  n.  (^). 

LONDON  FLOATING  CONDITIONS,  181. 

LONDON,  PORT  OF, 

limits  of,  for  ships  clearing  outwards,  639. 

usage  of,  as  to  landing  goods  in  public  lighters,  457. 

LOSSES.    [And  tee  Skftleicemt  of  Lossbs,  Bbokbb,  &o.] 
not  covered  by  the  policy, 
wear  and  tear,  776—777. 

distinction  between  wear  and  tear  and  average  loss,  775. 
technical  wear  and  tear,  777. 
inherent  vice,  778. 
ordinary  leakage  and  breakage,  779. 
commixture,  780. 
mortality,  781,  782. 
losses  not  proximately  caused  by  perils  insured  against,  783—801. 

[See  Caxtsa.  Pboxhci.  ;  Collision  Clause,  &o.] 
effect  of  negligence  of  assured,  or  his  agents,  798 — 801. 
statutory  duty  of  assured  and  his  agents  to  avert  or  minimise  a  loss, 

799a. 
statutory  limitation  of  shipowner's  liability,  802. 
loss  bv  acts  of  government  of  the  assured,  803. 
loss  of  voyage  by  blockade,  &c.,  804 — 808. 
but  detention  of  goods  may  be  a  constructive  total  loss,  807. 
as  to  losses  by  violation  of  foreign  revenue  laws,  809. 
where  risk  aggravated  by  subsequent  events,  810. 
where  insurance  on  -  ne  subject  and  loss  on  another,  811. 
covered  by  the  policy, 
perils  of  the  seas, 
meaning  of,  812. 
foundering  at  sea,  813. 
presumptive  proof  of,  813,  814. 
shipwreck,  815. 
stranding  is  a  peril  of  the  sea  where  accidental,  but  not  otherwise, 

816. 
no  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas  unless  ship  water-borne,  817. 
stranding  must  be  shown  to  be  proximate  cause  of  loss,  818. 
ship  driven  on  enemy's  coast,  and  then  captured,  held  a  loss  by 

capture,  819. 
partial  loss  by  stranding  occasioning  total  loss  by  capture,  819. 
total  loss  by  stranding  followed  by  subsequent  capture,  819. 
loss  by  stmnding  once  constituted  remains  so,  notwithstanding 

subsequent  events,  820. 
expenses  of  complex  salvage  operations  after  a  stranding,  966 — 

969. 
loss  on  groods  sold  to  defray  expenses  of  repairing  ship,  821. 
damages  payable  in  respect  of  collision,  821. 
loss  by  concurrent  causes,  as  perils  of  sea,  and  barratry,  or  mor- 
tality, 820,  822,  824. 

\^The  references  are  to  the  Sections J\ 
A, — VOL.  IX.  5  Q 
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LOOSES— e<mtimi«i. 

ooyered  by  the  policy — continued, 
perils  of  the  Beaa—eontinued. 

not  all  loases  at  sea  ooyered,  823. 
damage  by  worms,  or  rats,  777,  812,  825. 
loss  by  ooUisioD,  different  possible  cases,  826,  827. 
liability  of  the  underwriter  in  these  different  cases,  827a. 
loss  by  fire,  when  covered  by  policy,  828. 

negligence  of  master  or  crew  is  immaterial,  828. 
loss  by  h<^le  capture,  and  belligerent  seizure, 
what  capture  properly  is,  801,  829. 
what  is  lawful  capture,  829. 
generally  speaking,  a  constructive  total  loss,  830. 
property  not  chang^  by  capture  until  condemnation,  830. 
underwriter  liable  for  expenses  of  recovering  captured  property, 

830. 
ransom,  831. 

risk  of  British  capture  cannot  be  insured  against  by  British  under- 
writers, 831. 
prizes  made  after  peaoe  concluded,  831. 
loss  by  arrests,  detentions,  embargoes,  &c., 
meaning  of  the  word  "people,''  832. 
arrest  as  distinct  from  capture,  or  hostile  detention,  832. 
what  an  embargo  is,  833. 

may  be  by  home  or  foreign  government  on  British  or  foreign  pro- 
perty, 833,  834. 
wages  and  provisions  during  detention  by  embargo,  835. 
loss  by  pirates,  rovers  and  thieves, 
pirates,  836. 
clandestine  theft,  as  distinct  from  robbery,  is  not  a  peril  insured 

against,  837. 
robbery,  837. 

plunder  of  goods  by  wreckers  is  a  peril  of  the  seas,  837. 
limitation  of  shipowner's  liability  for  loss  by  robbeiy,  embezzle- 
ment, &c.,  802. 
loss  by  barratry, 

meaning  and  definition  of,  838,  839. 

cheating  not  essential  to  barratry,  838. 

any  g^ross  malversation  by  the  captain  in  his  office,  is  barratrous, 

though  without  fraud,  839. 
not  mere  ignorance  or  mistake  of  captain,  unless  he  acted  against 

his  better  judgment,  840,  846. 
no  barratry  m  tiie  master  where  owners  are  consenting  parties, 
8(9,  850. 
cases  of  loss  by  barratry,  841—847. 

nonfeasance  may  amount  to  barratry,  845. 
barratry  of  the  mariners,  848. 
by  and  against  whom  barratry  may  be  committed,  849. 
position  of  cargo-owner,  850. 

position  of  shipowner,  where  act  sanctioned  by  charterer,  851. 
master  who  is  sole  owner  cannot  commit  barratry,  852. 
but  he  may  where  he  is  part  owner,  852. 
>    when  charterers  are  to  be  considered  owners  in  relation  to  bar- 
ratry, 853. 
depends  on  charter-party,  854. 
threefold  division  of  charter-parties  as  regards  the  dominion  they 

confer  on  the  charterer,  854—857. 
rule  of  causa  proxima  less  stringentiy  applied  to  losses  by  barratry, 
858. 
where  barratry  a  contributory  but  not  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  loss,  859. 

\^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'^ 
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IX)SSE8— continued. 

covered  by  the  policy — continued, 

of  losses  within  the  g^eral  olaose  **  all  other  losses  and  misfortunes," 
&c.^ 
this  clause  covers  other  cases  of  sea-damage,  &c.,  of  the  like  kind 

with  those  specially  enumerated,  860. 
instances,  860,  861. 
losses  recoverable  as  the  legal  coosequence  of  the  perils  insured  against, 
liability  of  underwriter  for  salvage,  863. 
salvage  lossea  not  claimed  specially,  863. 
maritime  salvage  not  recoverable   under   suing  and    labouring 

clause,  864—866. 
salvage  irrecoverable  when  100  per  cent,  on  policy  exhausted,  866, 

867. 
life  salvage  irrecoverable,  868. 

particular  charges  reooverable,  869.     [See  Pastioulab  Chabobs.] 
costs  of  resisting  claim  which  would  have  fallen  on  insurers,  872. 
expenses  to  avoid  further  deterioration  of  cargo,  873. 
necessary  expenditures  for  repair  of  ship  recoverable  as  a  direct 

consequence  of  sea  perils,  875. 
expenses  of  endeavouring  to  procure  restoration  of  captured  ship, 

876. 
exx>enses  during  detention  by  embargo,  876. 
excepted  by  the  policy. 

[See  MmcoBANBUM  and  Exobpted  Lobsbs.] 

LOSS  OF  VOYAGE.     [See  Votaob,  Loss  op.] 

LOSS,  PROOF  OF.     [See  Evidbncb.] 

LOST  OR  NOT  LOST  CLAUSE, 
effect  of,  in  policy,  13,  475. 

whether  the  clause  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  insurance  retrospective,  13. 
effect  of,  as  to  average  loss  before  interest  acquired,  259. 
in  time  policies,  437. 

LUGGAGE,  PASSENGER'S, 

not  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  unless  shipped  as  cargo,  222,  224. 
does  it  contribute  in  general  average  ?  972. 


MACHINERY, 

damage  to  ship's,  861. 
when  general  average,  936. 

MARINE  INSURANCE, 
definition  of,  1. 
indemnity  afforded  by,  3,  4. 
interedt  exposed  to  risk  essential  to  contract  of,  5. 
distinction  between  it  and  wager,  6. 
policy  of.     [See  PouoT  op  Insubanob.] 
subjects  of.     [See  Subjbots  op  Insubanob.] 

MARINE  INSURANCE  ACT, 
codification  of  law  by,  1. 

text.  Appendix  A.  (which  see  for  sections  of  this  work  which  deal  with  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Act). 

MARINER.    [/S^Sbambn'sEppbots;  Waobs.] 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'} 
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MABITIME  INTELLIGENCE, 

when  sappoaed  known  to  the  onderwritera,  698,  614 — 617. 

MABITIME  PERILS, 
meaning  of,  I. 

MABEET, 

what  is  a  deviation  under  policy  to  a,  395. 
duration  of  risk  on  goods  insured  to  a,  466. 

ship  insured  to  an  island  and  a,  496. 
fluctuation  of  markets  not  to  alter  amount  of  underwriter's  liahilitj,  1011, 

1016. 
lossbyfallof,  784,  811. 

MARKET  PRICE, 

at  port  of  destination,  how  made  up,  1011. 

MAST, 

damage  to,  when  particular  average  776. 
out  away,  to  save  ship  and  oarg^,  is  general  average  loss,  928. 
unless  already  wreckage,  929. 

MASTER, 

naming  and  ohangring  the  master,  194. 
his  power  to  borrow,  under  neoeesitj,  195. 

to  hypothecate  or  sell  cargo  for  repairs  of  ship,  196 — 198. 
cannot  mortgage  or  pawn,  199. 
cannot  sell  whole  of  cargo,  200. 
amount  recoverable  by  cargfo-owner,  200. 
power  to  sell  ship  or  whole  cargo  in  certain  emergencies,  201,  205,  1112 — 
1122. 
conditions  and  limitations,  202—206,  1112—1122. 
repurchase  of  ship  by.     [See  Pubghasb  bt  Mastkb.] 
power  to  tranship  cargfo,  206,  207. 
his  duty  to  tranship,  208—212. 
whose  agent  he  is,  in  case  of  transhipment,  213. 
duty  of  master  to  check  progress  of  damage  to  carg^,  215. 
general  statutorr  duty  to  avert  or  minimise  a  loss,  799a. 
his  powers  and  duties  in  cases  of  abandonment,  216,  1218. 

master  may  become  agent  of  underwriters,  216,  1218,  1220. 
repudiation  of  his  acts  by  underwriters,  1220. 
his  effects  insurable,  224,  245. 
but  must  be  specifically  described,  222,  245. 
his  wages  and  commissions  insurable,  244,  245. 
insurance  by,  in  East  India  trade,  of  money  lent  at  retpondentia  interest, 

243. 
money  lent  to,  uninsurable,  245. 

must  be  competent  to  satisfy  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  721,  722. 
effect  of  shipping  uncertificated,  722. 
duty  of,  to  take  an  average  bond,  1004. 

MATE, 

may  insure  his  wages,  244,  308. 

may  insure  his  effects,  245. 

but  not  as  goods,  222,  224. 

may  insure  proceeds  of  wages  and  goods,  which  he  is  privileged  to  carry, 

244. 
competent,  necessary  for  seaworthiness,  722. 

[TAff  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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MATERTATiTTY, 

of  facts  oonoealed  i»  for  jury,  691,  626,  1274. 

of  representation  is  for  jury,  557,  1274. 

whetner  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses  admissible  on  questionB  of,  626. 

what  representations  are  material,  554—557.     [See  Kefbesehtations.] 

what  facts  are  material  to  be  disclosed.    [See  Conoealmsnt.] 

MATERIALS,  OLD, 

value  of,  to  be  deducted  from  cost  of  repairs,  1030. 

whether  thirds  to  be  deducted  before  or  after  deduction  of  value  of  old 
materials,  1030. 

MEASURE  OF  INDEMNITY.    [See  IiroraonTT,  Mbabubb  op.] 

MEDICINES, 

S roper  supply  of  necessary,  for  seaworthiness,  719. 
eviation  to  obtain,  430. 

MEMORANDUM  OR  WARRANTY  TO  BE  FREE  OP  AVERAGE, 
object  and  form  of  the  common  memorandum,  882. 
what  articles  are  included,  883. 
meanbg  of  '*  warranted  free  from  average,"  884. 
'<  unless  general,"  885. 
<*  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  886. 
the  loss  need  not  be  traced  to  the  stranding,  886. 
underwriter  liable,  though  stranding  take  place  in  one  part  of  the  voyage, 

and  the  loss  in  another,  886. 
if  the  goods  were  still  at  risk  and  on  board  the  ship,  887. 
it  must  be  a  stranding  of  the  ship,  887. 
what  is  a  stranding  ?  888—890.     [See  Strahdino.] 
what  is  a  sinking  or  burning  P  891. 
object  of  memorandum,  892. 

how  the  required  percentage  of  loss  is  to  be  made  up,  893—898. 
in  voyage  policies,  successive  average  losses  may  be  added  together,  893. 
in  time  policies,  only  average  losses  occurring  in  same  voyage,  893. 
general  average  loss  cannot  be  added  to  particular  average  loss,  894. 
particular  chfu*g^  cannot  be  added  to  particular  average,  896,  897. 
nor  can  expenses  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  loss,  897,  1019. 
apportionment  of  cost  of  repairs,  whera  shipowner's  and  underwriter's 

repairs  effected  concurrently,  1035,  1036. 
on  what  the  percentage  is  to  be  calculated,  898. 
on  amount  at  risk  at  time  of  loss,  898. 
of  each  enumerated  article,  898. 
on  g^oods  shipped  in  bulk,  on  the  whole  cargo,  unless  each  class  separately 

valued,  898. 
although  in  separate  packages,  898. 
clauses  inserted  to  prevent  this  mode  of  calculation,  899. 
eflet^t  of  these  clauses,  900. 
if  peroentagfe  exceed  required  amount,  underwriter  liable  for  the  whole,  not 

only  for  the  surplus,  900. 
''  free  of  particular  average  "  clause,  901. 
"total  loss  only,"  902. 
total  loss  of  part  of  memorandum  articles,  1082—1086.     [See  Absolxitb 

Total  Loss  (4).1 
constructive  total  loss  of  memorandum  articles,  II45. 

MERCHANDISE.    [See  Goods.] 

METAL  SHEATHING.    [See  Coppeb.] 

METALLING  CLAUSE,  777. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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MISREPRESENTATION.    \_See  Repbesbhiatiow.] 

MISSING  SHIP, 

facts  tending  to  show  that  ship  is  a,  must  be  cUsdosed,  592 — 596. 

when  presumed  to  be  lost,  813,  814. 

no  presumption  as  to  time  of  loss,  442,  814. 

but  presumption  that  cause  of  loss  is  foundering  at  sea,  813,  n.  (i)- 

MISTAKE, 

whether  Court  can  rectify  policy  for,  41. 

in  declaring  interest,  or  name  of  ship,  may  be  corrected,  41,  187. 

memorandum  correcting  mintake  requires  no  fresh  stamp,  50. 

MIXED  POLICY.    [See  Tuck  Policy.] 

is  a  time  policy  with  a  local  description  of  voyage,  443. 
construction  and  effect  of,  443. 

ship  need  not  be  at  terminus  a  quo  at  commencement  of  time,  444. 
end  of  risk  in,  445. 

MONEY.    [See  Bullion.] 

as  subject  of  insurance,  224. 

MOORED  IN  SAFETY, 

what  constitutes  a  mooring  in  safety,  488. 
there  must  be  phyeieal  safety,  489. 
political  safety,  490. 
an  opportunity  of  discharging,  491. 

MORTALITY  OF  ANIMALS, 
underwriter  not  liable  for,  781. 
sometimes  expressly  insured  against,  782. 
**  warranted  free  of,*'  782. 
whether  loss  due  to  perils  of  sea,  or  to  mortality,  824. 

MORTGAGEE, 

has  an  insurable  interest  to  extent  of  his  debt,  298,  1239. 
beyond  that,  can  only  insure  for  benefit  of  mortgagor,  298,  1239. 
interest  of  mortg^ee  of  ship  need  not  be  specified,  251,  252,  298. 

MORTGAGOR, 

has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property  for  its  fuU  value,  299. 

insuring  as  trustee  for  mortg^agee,  299. 

when  indorser  of  bill  of  lading  is  in  position  of,  299. 

power  of,  to  abandon,  1188. 

MUNICIPAL  LAWS.    [See  Illegality.] 
voyages  illegfal  under,  741 — 751. 

MUSTER  ROLL, 

as  a  proof  of  national  character,  661. 

MUTINOUS  CONDUCT, 

deviation  compelled  by,  is  barratry  of  the  mariners,  848. 

and  does  no\  discharge  the  underwriters,  427. 

mutinous  seizure  of  ship  by  crew  may  bd  constructive  total  loss,  1106. 

mutinous  seizure  of  goods,  1140. 

MUTUAL  CREDIT, 

in  dealings  between  broker  and  underwriter,  110—118. 

[7'A«  refer encM  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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MUTUAL  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS  OR  CLUBS. 
defiDition  of  mutual  insurance,  80. 
proYisions  of  lifarine  Insuranoe  Act  as  to,  80. 
origin  of,  80. 

must  be  registered  under  Companies  Act,  1862.  .80. 
when  they  must  issue  policies,  80,  81,  n.  {p), 
stamping  policies  of,  80. 
policies  of,  how  signed,  80. 
different  Idnds  of,  81. 
usual  rules  of,  82. 

mode  of  effecting  insurances  with,  82. 
when  loss  recoverable  from,  without  a  policy,  82. 
contributions  to  funds  of,  83. 
when  claimable  against  non-memberd,  83. 
rules  of,  when  warranties,  84,  629. 
meaning  of  premium  in  relation  to,  2,  n.  (A). 
constructive  total  loss  under  rules  of,  1091,  n.  {e). 


NAME  OF  MASTER, 
in  policy,  194. 

NAME  OF  PARTIES  OR  AGENTS, 

statutory  provisions  as  to  insertion  of ,  11,  170,  171. 

how  inserted  in  policy,  1 1 . 

prohibition  of  policies  in  blank,  169 — 171. 

NAME  OF  SHIP, 

required  in  poUcy,  182. 

effect  of  mistake  and  degree  of  accuracy  required,  182,  183. 

goods  by  ship  or  ships,  186.     [See  Floatzno  Poligibb.] 

NAMED  POLICY, 
defined,  9. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER.    [See  Alibn  Enkicy  ;  Domicil.] 
enemies  cannot  be  assured,  85. 
for  commercial  purposes,  domioil  test  of,  90,  667. 
what  constitutes  domicil,  90 — 93. 

of  belligerent  trading  in  neutral  country,  93,  95,  657,  755. 
of  neutrals  trading  in  belligerent  country,  93,  94. 
of  British  subject  trading  in  hostile  country,  95. 
of  consuls  engaged  in  trade,  93,  98. 
of  places  occupied  by  an  enemy,  96,  757. 
of  property  connected  with  trading  establishment  in  enemy's  country,  97, 

658. 
of  produce  of  enemy's  country,  97,  660. 
of  goods  in  transit  to  or  from  enemy's  country,  659. 
of  neutral  engag^g  in  enemy's  privileged  trade,  98,  664,  771. 
of  corporations,  99. 
of  Europeans  in  factories  in  the  East,  100. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  SHIPS, 
what  constitutes  warranty  of,  630. 
not  mere  name,  630. 

evidenced  by  what  documents,  661 — 663. 
no  implied  warranty  as  to  ship's  nationality,  727. 
implied  condition  that  ship  shall  be  properly  documented,  727 — 732. 
when  sentence  of  foreign  Prize  Court  is  proof  of,  675 — 685. 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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NATURAL  CAUSES, 

I068  due  to,  823—825.    [And  tee  Weab  and  TbJlB  ;  Mobtalztt.] 

NECESSITY, 

voyage  of,  must  be  pursued  direct  and  without  delay,  431. 
not  always  necessary  to  go  to  nearest  port  for  repairs,  429. 

NEGLIGENCE  CLAUSE, 

effect  of,  on  claims  for  g^eral  average  contribution,  923. 

NEGLIGENCE  OF  MASTER  OR  CREW, 

does  not  discharge  underwriter  where  loss  proximately  caused  by  perils 
insured  ag^ainst,  798. 

nor  does  negligence  even  of  the  assured  personally,  unless  amounting  to 
dolus,  799. 

statutoiT  duty  to  avert  or  minimise  a  loss,  799a. 

where  the  loss  is  directly  caused  by  the  ante  or  misconduct  (not  amounting 
to  barratry)  of  the  master  or  crew,  or  of  the  assured  himself,  the  under- 
writer is  not  liable,  798 — 801. 

NEUTRAL, 

who  is,  90 — 96,  765.    [See  DoiaoiL ;  National  Chabactrb.] 

loses  his  neutrality  by  residing  and  trading  in  enemy's  counizy,  93. 

preserves  it  by  leaving  belligerent  country  on  outbreak  of  war,  95. 

character  of,  residing  in  pla^  occupied  by  enemy,  96,  757. 

proper^  of,  connected  with    establishment  in   hostile   country,  deemed 

hostile,  97,  658. 
may  trade  with  the  enemy  and  insure  such  trade,  98,  755. 
except  as  to  privilege  trade  of  enemy,  98,  664,  771. 
duties  of,  664—674,  760—771. 

must  not  carry  simulated  papers,  nor  oonoeal  papers,  666. 
nor  disguise  belligerent  goods,  666. 
nor  carry  despatches,  669,  760,  note  {S). 
nor  act  as  transport  in  service  of  belligerent,  760,  note  (rf). 
nor  resist  right  of  search,  671 — 674. 
violating  blockade,  668,  760,  766—770.     [See  Blockadb.] 
carrying  contraband,  670,  760—765.     [See  Contbaband.] 
flag  covers  enemy's  goods  under  Declaration  of  Paris,  672,  774. 

former  rule  different,  667,  772. 
goods  on  enemy's  merchant  ships  not  liable  to  capture,  667,  672,  772. 
Mcuty  when  on  enemy's  armed  ship,  667. 
warrant  of  neutrality.     [See  Wabbantibs,  Expbess.] 

NEUTRALITT.    [iS^DoiaoiL;  National  Ohabaotbb  ;  Nbutbal.] 
warranty  of,  655—685.    [See  Wabbantibs,  Ezfbbss.] 
definition  of  neutral  state,  759. 

documents  required  as  proof  of  neutrality  of  ship,  661 — 663,  730 — 732. 
when  sentence  of  foreign  Court  is  proof  of  want  of  neutrality.  675—^85. 

729-732. 
any  state  may  be  treated  as  neutral,  though  it  has  ceased  to  observe  strict 

neutrality,  769. 
principal  duties  imposed  by  a  state  of  neutrality,  664 — 674,  760. 

NEW  FOR  OLD, 

deduction  of  one-third  new  for  old,    1024 — 1030.    [See  AnjuBoaoKT  or 

PABnOULAB  AvBBAGB  ON  ShIP.] 

NEWSPAPER  INTELLIGENCE, 

how  far  underwriter  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of,  609,  617. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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NOTICE  OF  ABANDONMENT, 
what  it  is,  1091. 

re-insurer  not  entitled  to,  326,  1091,  1191. 
mmeoessarj  under  policy  on  profits  or  commission,  1090. 
necessary  in  cases  of  constructive  total  loss,  1091. 
reasons  for  the  rule,  1092. 

nugatory  in  oases  of  absolute  total  loss,  1043,  1045,  1184. 
inoperative  in  oases  of  average  loss,  1184. 

distinction  between  abandonment  and  notice  of  abandonment,  1046,  1182. 
assured  may  refrain  from  giving,  and  elect  to  treat  loss  as  partial,  1033, 

1092,  1184. 
may  be  waived,  1052,  1091,  1190. 

effect  of  sale,  on  duty  to  give  notice  of  abandonment,  1055,  1056,  1059. 
unnecessary  after  a  '*  right  sale,**  1062. 

orinany  case  where  no  possibility  of  benefit  to  insurer,  1062,1162, 1171, 1191. 
underwriters  have  no  right  to  defeat,  1126,  1204. 

on  what  kind  of  intelligence  assured  may  give  notice  of  abandonment,  1093. 
notice  may  be  g^ven  immediately,  if  report  is  probable,  1094. 
if  made  on  false  intelligence,  1094. 
notice  must  be  justified  by  existing  facts,  1095. 
whether  by  facts  as  they  exist  at  time  of  action  brought,  1096,  1097a. 
in  relation  to  freight,  1161. 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  recover  for  total  loss  of  freight, 

1163,  1164,  1191. 
may  make  master  agent  for  underwriters,  216,  1218. 
no  precise  form  required*  1189. 
but  must  be  direct  and  unequivocal,  1189. 
grounds  of  abandonment  should  be  sent  with  the  notice,  1190. 
when  presumption  that  notice  given  and  accepted,  1 190. 
no  deed  of  cession  requisite  to  complete  abandonment,  1190. 
should  be  given  promptly,  1192. 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  time,  1109,  1192. 
whether  in  time  is  for  jury-,  1274. 
if  the  intelligence  is  certain,  notice  ought  to  be  given  immediately,  1192, 

1193,  119i. 
if  doubtful,  assured  has  more  time,  1192,  1196. 
delay  only  allowed  to  verify  intelligence,  or  ascertain  real  nature  of  the 

loss,  1192. 
not  in  order  to  enable  assured  to  calculate  whether  advantageous,  1197. 
election  to  claim  a  partial  loss  is  final,  1192. 
but  change  of  circumstances  may  revive  right  to  abandon,  1195. 
effect  of  delay  due  to  default  of  owner  or  master,  1198. 
notice  once  accepted  by  underwriters  is  binding,  1199. 
acceptance  may  be  express  or  implied  from  conduct,  1099. 
but  not  implied  from  mere  silence,  1099,  1201. 
what  amounts  to  implied  acceptance  of  abandonment,  1200. 
revocation  of  acceptance,  1202. 
withdrawal  of  notice,  1202,  1203. 

[And  see  Gonbtbuohyb  Total  Lobs.] 


OLD  COMPANIES, 

former  monopoly  and  privileges  of,  78. 

OLD  MATERIALS, 

allowance  for  in  particular  average,  1030. 

OPEN  COVER, 

an  invalid  contract  of  sea-insurance,  8,  186,  n.  (q), 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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OPEN  POLICY, 

what  it  is,  9,  362. 

sometimes  denotes  floating  policy,  9. 

principles  on  which  amount  of  interest  is  estimated,  362. 

practical  rule,  363. 

mode  of  adjustment  in  cases  of  total  and  partial  loss,  364. 

proof  of  interest  at  risk,  364. 

msurable  value  of  ship,  365. 

of  freight,  365. 

of  goods,  365. 

where  invoiced  in  foreign  money,  366. 

where  bartered,  366. 

under  drawback,  366. 

[6^  also  FLOATDfO  POMCIBS.] 

OPENING  THE  POLICY, 

meaning  of,  as  applied  to  valued  policies,  340. 

former  erroneous  doctrine,  340. 

policy  may  be  opened  where  whole  interest  valued  has  not  been  at  risk, 

345,  346. 
assured  only  recovers  in  proportion  to  amount  actually  at  risk,  346. 
but  valuation  remains  binding  as  to  value  of  whole  contemplated  cargo,  347. 

OKNAMENTS, 

when  worn  on  person  not  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  222,  224. 

OUT  AND  HOME, 

a  voyage  out  and  home,  if  insured  at  a  siuKle  premium,  is  one,  375. 
hence,  if  ship  seaworthy  at  outset  of  risk,  uiat  satisfies  the  warranty,  691. 

OirTfTT, 

when  ship^s  stores  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

when  equipment  of  whaler  not  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

nor  by  pohcy  on  goods,  226. 

how  insured  in  the  United  States,  219. 

OVER- INSURANCE.    [See  Doublb  Insuranob.] 

OVER-LOADING, 

is  unseaworthiness,  717. 


P.P.I.  POLICY.    [See  Waobb  Poijot.] 

PAINTING, 

thirds  allowed,  1029. 

PARIS,  DECLARATION  OF,  672,  774. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE, 

of  intention  to  deviate,  whether  admissible,  379. 
to  qualify  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  when  admissible,  696. 
[And  see  Conbtbuotion  of  Sea  Polioies.] 

PARTIAL  INTEREST, 
insurable,  259a. 
meaning  of,  259a,  284. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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PARTIAL  LOSS, 
definition  of,  1008. 
salvage  charges  are  a,  863. 

PARTICULAR  AVERAGE, 
definition  of,  1008. 

difference  between,  and  particular  charges,  869,  1008. 
adjustment  of,  1008. 

what  losses  are  particular  ayerage  generally,  1009. 

owner  may  always  elect  to  claim  for,  instead  of  total  loss,  1033,  1092,  1184. 
[And  «^  AnjusTMENT  of  Pabtioulab  Aykbaqe  ;  Losses  ooyered  bt  thb 
Policy.] 

PARTICULAR  CHARGES.     [And  see  Sub  and  Laboub  Clausb.] 
salvage  under  contract  recoverable  as,  865. 
distinction  between,  and  particular  avera^,  869,  1008. 
when  and  how  recoverable  from  underwriters,  869. 
only  if  incurred  to  avert  a  loss  for  which  underwriters  would  have  been 

liable,  870,  871. 
costs  of  resisting  claim,  872. 
expenses  of  unshipping,  warehousing,  and  re- conditioning  perishable  cargo, 

873. 
unreasonable  expenses  not  recoverable,  874. 
increased  freight  due  to  transhipment  usually  paid  as,  214. 
expenditures  for  necessary  repairs  of  ship,  875. 
may  not  be  added  to  particular  average,  to  bring  loss  up  to  three  or  fivo 

percent.,  871. 
recoverable  notwithstanding  warranty  against  particular  average,  901. 

PARTNERS  AND  PART-OWNERS, 

implied  authority  of  partner  to  insure,  136. 

of  part-owner,  136. 

authority  of  a  part-owner  to  give  notice  o£  abandonment,  1188. 

PASSAGE  MONEY, 

not  insurable  as  freight,  235. 

when  paid  in  advance,  may  be  insured  by  passenger,  235. 
statutory  liabilities  of   shipowner  to  forward  passengers  to    destination 
insurable,  235. 

PASSAGES  OF  SHIP, 

one  entire  voyage  may  comprise  several,  375. 

when  a  ship  insured  out  and  home  is  still  on  her  first  voyage,  1026,  1027. 

PASSPORT, 

evidence  of  national  character,  661,  662. 

PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES.    [And  see  Settlement  op  Clahc.] 
as  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 
as  between  broker  and  assured,  105. 
duty  of  broker  to  collect  and  pay,  119,  164. 
bv  mistake,  when  recoverable,  109,  1242,  1243,  1244,  1246. 
right  to  set  off  claims  for  premiums,  &c.,  110 — 118. 
old  practice  as  to,  1241. 

effect  of  subsequent  recovery  of  thing  insured,  1245. 
rights  of  subrogation  after,  1225. 

PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUM, 

as  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 

is  conclusively  acknowledged  by  the  policy  as  between  the  underwriter  and 
the  assured,  106. 
even  where  policy  contains  express  promise  by  assured  to  pay  under- 
writer, 106. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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PAYMENT  OF  FRKIdUM-^iMf ■  I  md. 
■  iiMLit  fiable  to  ImlBBr  for.  107. 
rigkt  to  «*-«#,  •■  aiTM—t  dai—  for  Id—  or  retarn  pwinw,  110 — 118. 

FENALTIEB, 

for  brBMbfls  of  S«Baq>  Act,  ». 

PEOPLE. 

■MMUBgof,  8-T2. 

PERFECTING  POLICY, 
by  defiTCfy,  27. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEAS.    [&»  Lowm  ooffsssD  n  the  Bauer.] 

PETTY  AVERAGES, 

what  they  are,  awl  by  wboM  paid,  1042. 

PIERS.  WHARVES,  DAMAGE  TO, 

wbedter  ocwefcd  bj  coltiiinn  diope.  795. 
Haritatinn  of  diipowna^B  liabiHxj  for,  802,  n.  t^;. 

PILOT, 

sea*  ortbineM  ol  diip  m  respect  of,  702  —704,  724. 

captain  rattan^  bis  cabka,  againril  the  adrice  of  pflot,  wberebj  diip  drifta 
oa  ro^s,  is  banatrj,  845. 

PIRATES, 

kMby,  836. 

eoaipoaitioB  widi,  ghras  a  daim  to  oontributian,  925,  965. 

PLEDGEE. 

cjf  bill  of  ladinfT  for  adTanoes  maj  insure,  292. 
of  propertj  bai»  an  insurable  intmsfc,  298,  299. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE, 
what  it  is,  7. 

definitioo  of,  in  Stamp  Act,  7 
wben  required  by  Stanp  Act,  7. 
statutory  requisites  of,  8,  170. 
different  kinds  of  policies,  9. 

inCerest  polides,  9. 

an  polkaes  isiply  interest  onleaB  the  contrary  appear  on  the  imob 
thereof,  9. 

wager  poUdes,  9. 

▼alued  polieiee,  9. 

onTahied  or  open  policies,  9. 

Toyage  policies,  9. 

time  Dofioies,  9. 

mixed  time  and  voyage  policies,  9. 

named  policies,  9. 

floating  policies,  9. 
onmmofn  form  of  En^ish,  10. 

form  in  Marine  Insoranoe  Aot,  10. 

Lkml*8  p<^cy,  10. 

ancuior  polioy,  10. 

additioDal  daosea,  10. 

Institute  clauses,  10. 

dnb  polioy,  Appendix  B. 

\The  reference*  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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POLICY  OP  mSURANOE— <»»««««i. 
usual  dausee  in, 

name  of  aasnred  or  his  agent,  11. 

assignment  clause,  12. 

**  lost  or  not  lost"  clause,  13. 

clause  describing  the  voyage  insured,  14. 
subject  insured,  15. 

name  of  ship,  16. 

master,  17. 

dause  describing  duration  of  risk,  18. 

liberties  to  touch  and  staj,  19. 

valuation  clause  and  sum  insured,  20. 

enumeration  of  perils  insured  against,  21. 

sue  and  labour  clause,  22. 

waiver  clause,  23. 

promise  to  insure  and  receipt  of  premium,  24. 

common  memorandum,  25. 

subscription,  26,  102. 

sum  insured,  26. 

date,  26. 
stamping  of,  28,  31—33.     [See  also  Stamps  ;  Sup.] 
execution  of,  2t>,  102. 
delivery  of,  27. 

adjustment  of.     [See  Sbttlembnt  of  Claims.] 
express  warranties  in,  29. 
implied  conditions  in,  30. 
whether  slip  is,  34,  37»  88. 
when  assured  can  recover  without  a  policy,  36. 
agreement  to  issue,  39. 

specific  performance  of  agreement  to  issue,  39. 
correction  and  alteration  of  policy  at  common  law,  40. 
rectification  of,  41. 
correction  by  connent  of,  42. 
material  alterations  in,  43 — 45. 
alterations  in  relation  to  the  Stamp  Act,  46 — 51. 
forfeiture  of,  52. 

coutinuing  or  renewing,  63,  82,  440. 
cancellation  of,  54,  165,  526. 

construction  of.     [See  Constbuotion  of  Sba  Poxjgibs.] 
possession  of,  103,  119,  130—134. 
duties  of  broker  entrusted  with,  163,  164. 
assured  may  maintain  trover  for,  130. 
and  broker  may  be  estopped  from  denying  its  existence,  130. 

POLICY  BROKER.    [5«  Beomb.] 

POLICY,  PROOF  OF  INTEREST.    [See  Waokb  Pouot.] 
policy  with  such  term  a  wager  policy,  311. 

PORT, 

national  character  of,  occupied  by  enemy,  96. 
limits  of  a  given,  fixed  by  mercantile  usagpe,  69,  454. 
meaning  of  word  in  policy,  397,  485. 

in  warranty  against  seizure  in  port,  903. 
of  loading  within  meaning  of  policy  on  goods,  448 — 454.     [^See  Dtteation 

OF  Risk.] 
of  dischage  within  meaning  of  policy  on  goods,  464 — 467.    \_See  Dubation 
OF  Rise.] 

l^The  references  are  to  (he  Sections.^ 
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FOUT— continued. 

commenoement  of  risk  on  ship.    [^See  Ditbation  of  Risk.] 
•*  from  "  a  port,  473. 
"  at  and  from  "  a  port,  474—485. 

"  port  of  loading,"  **  port  or  porta,**  "  port  op  places,*' 

485. 
island  or  district  containing  several  ports,  486. 
end  of  risk  on  ship.     [See  Duration  op  Risk.] 

at  named  port  or  port  of  discharge  in  general,  487 — 495. 
at  island  or  district  containing  several  ports,  496 — 499,  503. 
at  "  port  or  ports  of  discharge,"  600. 
at  **  final  port  **  or  **  last  port,*'  501—503. 
at  **  any  port  or  ports  **  in  a  country,  503, 
in  ** port*'  or  **  harbour*'  policy,  508. 
ship  may  visit  intermediate,  when  there  is  a  usage,  391. 
unless  express  liberty  given  to  touch  at  specified  ports,  392. 
what  ports  may  be  visited  under  liberty  to  touch,  &c.,   398 — 411.     [See 

Dbviation.] 
order  in  which  ports  must  be  visited,  393,  394.    [See  Deviation.] 

PORT  CHARGES, 

ordinarily  petty  average,  1042. 

when  general,  or  particular,  average,  945 — 957,  962. 

PORTHOLE, 

open,  when  unseaworthiness,  720. 

PORT  POLICY, 

duration  of  risk  in,  508. 

PRACTICE.     [See  aUo  Evidbnob.] 
Commercial  Court  procedure,  1269. 
the  Consolidation  Rule,  1270. 
order  for  ship's  papers,  1271,  1272. 

made  against  mortgagees,  cargo-owners  and  re-assured,  as  well  as 
against  shipowner,  1272. 

where  voyage  partly  by  laud,  but  mainly  by  sea,  1272. 

in  action  by  underwriter  for  money  obtained  by  fraud,  1272. 
assured  claiming  for  a  total,  may  recover  a  partial,  loss,  1284. 
as  to  paying  premium  into  Court,  1268. 
parties  to  sue,  1273. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.    [&^  Jewels.] 

PREJUDICE, 

loss  by,  811. 

PREMIUM, 

definition  of,  2. 

clause  in  policy  acknowledging  receipt  of,  24. 

usage  that  underwriter  looks  to  broker  for  payment  of,  106 — 108. 

payment  of,  in  account  between  broker  and  underwriter,  104. 

actions  for  premiums,  and  right  to  set  off  against  losses.  111 — 115.     [See 

Bbokbb.] 
for  an  ille^  insurance,  109,  740. 
broker's  lien  on  policy  for,  130 — 134. 
right  of  broker  to  recover  from  assured  amount  of  premium  paid  on  a  wager 

policy,  315,  n.  (r). 
forms  part  of  insurable  value,  365. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections, '] 
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VREMIXJId— continued. 

generallj  deemed  to  be  included  in  yalaation,  360. 
return  of.     [See  Rbtubn  op  Pbemium.] 
rate  of,  as  test  of  materiality  of  a  representation,  556. 
as  indication  of  underwriter's  knowledgpe,  617. 
or  that  he  waived  disclosure,  622. 

PREVENTION  OF  LOSS, 

duty  of  master  as  to,  215,  799a. 
liability  of  underwriters  for  expenses,  215. 
[And  see  Sua  and  Laboub  Clausb.] 

PRIVILEGED  TRADE  OF  ENEMY.    [See  Illbqalitt;  Nbuteal;  Nku- 

TSALTFT.] 

destroys  neutral  character,  98. 

policy  for  neutral  engaged  in,  void,  98. 

PRIZE, 

what  it  is,  829. 

prizes  made  after  peace  concluded,  831. 

insurable  interest  m  prizes  of  captors  and  prize  agents,  251,  301—305. 

of  the  Crown,  306. 
implied  authority  of  prize  agents  to  insure  for  benefit  of  owners,  139. 

PRIZE  AGENTS.     [See  Pbizb.] 

PRIZE  COURTS.    [See  Fobeiqn  Judgments  in  Qubstions  op  Prize.] 

PROCEDURE.    [See  Pbactiob.] 

PRODUCE  OF  ENEMIES  SOIL, 
national  character  of,  97. 

PROFITS  ON  CHARTER, 
insurable,  239. 
when  insurable  interest  commences,  279. 

PROFITS  ON  GOODS, 

insurable  in  this  countnr  and  abroad,  236. 

l^;ul  g^unds  for  their  msurability,  236. 

may  be  insured  either  in  valued  or  open  policies,  237. 

assured  must  show  that  some  profits  would  have  been  made,  237,  287. 

and  an  interest  in  the  goods  out  of  which  the  profits  were  to  arise,  287,  288. 

must  be  specifically  described,  211. 

profits  on  goods  not  yet  shipped  not  covered  by  common  policy,  238. 

but  may  be  insured  by  specially  worded  policy,  238. 

partial  loss  on  profits,  881,  1041. 

total  loss  on  profits,  1090. 

notice  of  abandonment  unnecessary,  1090. 

PROFITS  ON  USE  OF  SHIP, 
whether  insurable,  239. 

PROMISSORY  REPRESENTATIONS,  538-645.     [See  Rbfebskntations.] 

PROOF.    [See  Evidbnob.] 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'^ 
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PRO  EAT  J  FREIGHT, 

underwriter  ou  goods  not  liable  for,  877. 
loss  on  freight  where  ^ro  raid  freight  earned,  879. 
liability  of,  to  general  average,  986. 

freight  earned  pro  raid  before  the  casualty  does  not  vest  in  the  abandonee  of 
the  ship,  1177. 

PROTECTION  AND  INDEMNITY  ASSOCIATIONS.     [See  Mxttual  Ik- 

8UBAN0B  AaSOOIATIONS.] 

risks  undertaken  by,  81. 

whether  they  must  issue  policies,  81,  n.  (p). 

PROVENDER  FOR  LIVE  STOCK, 

not  covered  by  policy  **on  goods,"  227. 

PROVISIONS,  SHIPS, 

covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

except,  perhaps,  surplus  provisions,  219,  n.  (h). 

or  where  for  passengers*  use,  219,  n.  (A). 
to  what  amount  covered  oy  time  policy,  220. 
not  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  224. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE.    [See  CAUSA  Proxima."] 

"PRUDENT  UNINSURED  OWNER," 

test  in  cases  of  alleged  constructive  total  loss,  1112,  1123,  1124. 

PUMPS, 

duration  of  risk  in  policy  on,  for  salvage  adventure,  471. 
deviation  under  policy  on,  for  salvage  adventure,  431,  n.  {t). 

PURCHASE  BY  MASTER  OF  SHIP, 
after  capture,  ^c,  effec^tof,  1110. 

effect  of  repurchase  of  ship  by  master  in  cases  of  abandonment,  1219. 
underwritem  may  accept  or  repudiate  repurchase,  1220. 


QUARANTINE, 

expenses  of  ordinary  quarantine  not  general  average,  961,  n.  (c). 
but  petty  average,  1042. 

QUESTIONS  BY  UNDERWRITER, 

misrepresentation  or  concealment  in  answer  to,  always  fatal  to  policy,  566, 
620. 


RANSOM,  831,  965. 
RATIFICATION.    [SwAoents.] 

RATS, 

damage  caused  by,  777,  812,  825. 

RECEIPT  CLAUSE  IN  POLICY, 
form  of,  24. 
effect  of,  24,  106,  107. 

RE-CONDITIONING  CHARGES, 

may  be  recoverable  under  sue  and  labour  clause,  873. 

to  be  considered,  in  estimating  constructive  total  loss,  1151. 

RECOVERY  BACK  OF  LOSSES  IMPROPERLY  PAID,  109,  1242,  1246. 
when  action  can  be  maintained  against  broker,  1246. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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RECTIFICATION  OF  POLICY,  41. 

REFUGE,  PORT  OF, 

expenses  at.    [8&e  Gwxjselal  Aybbagb.] 

REGISTER,  SHIPS, 

proof  of  national  oharaoter,  661. 

RE-INSURANCE, 

its  natnre  and  object,  322—324. 

formerly  illegal  in  this  conntij,  322. 

form  of  the  contract,  323. 

whether  necessary  to  disclose  fact  of  re-insurance,  323. 

totally  distinct  from  the  orig^inal  insurance,  324. 

re-insurer  liable,  irrespeotiye  of  payment  by  re-assured,  324. 

re-assured  must  prove  original  loss,  324. 

all  defences  open  to  re- insurers,  324. 

re-insurers  not  entitled  to  notice  of  abandonment,  326,  1191. 

effect  of  suing  and  labouring  clause  in  re-insurance  contracts,  325. 

amount  reooYcrable  in  open  policies,  326. 

the  **  re-insurance  clause'* — "  to  pay  as  may  be  paid  thereon,"  327. 

limited  effect  of,  and  relation  to  suing  turid  labouring  clause,  327. 

result  whero  original  policy  and  re-insurance  policy  contain  different 
conditions,  328. 
as  to  insuring  solvency  of  underwriter,  329. 

RENEWING  POLICY,  53,  82,  440. 

REPAIRS, 

expense  of  repairing  ship  is  particular  average,  1023. 

perhaps  also  claimable  under  sue  and  labour  clause,  875. 
mode  of  adjusting,  1023. 

deduction  of  one-third  new  for  old,  1024 — 1030. 
extra  cost  of  repairs  at  port  of  necessity,  1031. 
temporary  repairs  at  port  of  distress,  1031. 
adjiistment  of  loss,  by  sale  of  goods,  to  repair  ship,  1031. 
expense  of  repairs  actually  done  may  be  added  to  total  loss,  1032,  1032a. 
but  not  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  never  in  fact  made,  1032,  1032a. 
unless  the  particular  average  and  the  total  loss  fall  under  different  policies, 

1032b. 
estimated  cost  of  repairs  recoverable,  when  ship  sold  unrepaired,  1032b. 
repairs  in  a  port  of  rofugpe,  948. 
owner  may  elect  to  repair,  instead  of  claiming  for  total  loss,  1033,  1092, 

1184. 
how  to  calculate  cost  of  repairs,  in  estimating  whether  a  constructive  total 

loss,  1128. 
partial  repairs  at  port  of  refuge  may  be  added  to  subsequent  complete 

repairs,  1129. 
and  expense  of  extricating  ship  from  peril,  1129. 
thirds  not  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  cost,  1129. 
how  to  estimate  cost  of  repairing  decayed  ship,  1130 — 1132. 

REPRESENTATION. 

I.  General  principles  on  which  misrepresentation  and  concealment  avoid 
contracts, 
misrepresentation  and  concealment  gpenerall]^,  522. 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  after  slip  initialed  has  no  effect,  522. 

makes  contract  voidable  by  innocent 
party,  523. 
the  reason  of  this,  535. 

when  election  to  avoid  must  be  made,  523 — 525. 
cancelling  policy,  when  avoided,  526. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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REPRESENTATION-HHm^tfiMMr. 

II.  Representations  as  distingoiahed  from  watrantieB :  ground  on  which  mis- 

representation  avoids  the  policy, 
definition  of  a  representation,  627. 
classification  of  representations,  527. 
representations  may  be  either  oral  or  written,  628. 
distinction  in  form  between  a  representation  and  a  wazrantj,  529. 
difference  in  effect  between  a  representation  and  a  warranty,  530. 
misrepresentation  does  not  avoid  policy,  unless  material;  a/f/«r,  of 

warranties,  531. 
when  statements  written  in  the  policy  can  be  constroed  as  represrai- 

tations,  532. 
cases  of  implied  representations,  533,  534. 
doctrines  as  to  g^round  on  which  misrepresentation  avoids  the  policy, 

535. 
actual  fraud  not  necessary,  535. 

implied  condition  that  no  misrepresentation  or  concealment,  535. 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  may  avoid  policy,  though  not  matwial, 

536. 
to  avoid  the  policy,  loss  need  not  be  connected  with  misrepresentation, 

537. 
where  no  fraud,  assured  entitied  to  return  of  premium ;  aliUTf  where 

there  is  fraud,  537,  1256. 
division  of  positive  representations  into  affirmative  and  promissory,  538. 
representations,  though  affirmative  in  form,  promissory  in  effect,  538. 
whether  any  difference  between  effect  of  promissory  and  affirmative 

representation,  539,  540. 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  misrepresentation  of  a  future 

event  avoids  the  policy,  541,  543. 
whether  the  doctrine  of  promissory  representations  is  now  tenable,  542 

—544. 
distinction  between  promissory  representations  and  statements  of  ex- 
pectation, 545. 
the  latter  only  avoid  the  policy  where  actually  fraudulent,  545,  546. 
statements  made  without  knowledge  whether  true  or  false,  546. 
when  a  representation  positive  in  terms  is  construed  as  a  statement  of 
expectation  or  belief,  547—  549. 
from  the  position  of  the  parties  or  the  facts  of  the  case,  547,  548. 
from  the  terms  of  the  statement,  549. 
positive  misstatement,  though  a  wrong  inference  from  facts  truly  com- 
municated, avoids  the  poUcy,  550,  551. 
statements,  professedly  founded  on  information,  need  only  be  honestly 

made,  552. 
when  assured  responsible  for  truth  of  information  derived  from  his 

agent,  553. 
m.  Materiality  of  representations, 

definition  and  test  of  materiality,  554. 

misrepresentation  which  did  not  influence  the  underwriter  wiU  not 

avoid  the  policy  though  material,  555. 
when  representation  presumed  to  have  influenced  underwriter,  565. 
where  representation    is    made  in  answer  to  inquiry,   question    of 

materiality  does  not  arise,  555. 
misrepresentation  of  contents  of  Lloyd's  lists  will,  if  material,  avoid 

the  policy,  556. 
rate  of  premium  as  a  test  of  materiality,  556. 
materiaUty  a  question  for  the  jury,  557,  1274. 
whether  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses  is  admissible  as  to  materiality, 

626. 
lY.  What  amounts  to  a  substantial  compliance  with  a  representation, 

if  the  representation  be  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  substantially 

correct,  558,  559. 

[2%e  references  cure  to  the  SectionsJ^ 
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rV.  What  amonats  to  a  sabntantial  oomplianoe  with  a  representation — eonid. 
if  it  be  as  to  a  matter  of  expectation  or  belief,  it  most  be  made  in  good 

faith,  558. 
if  fraudulent,  any  yarianoe  between  the  statement  and  the  fact  may 

avoid  the  policy,  558. 
if  no  fraud,  only  a  substantial  oomplianoe  is  required,  559. 
cases  of  substantial  oompUanoe,  559,  660. 

signing  policy,  the  terms  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  a  representa- 
tion, when  a  waiver,  561,  569. 
representation  may   be  withJrawn   before  contract  concluded,   561, 

567—569. 
when  representation  promissory,  does  its  falsification  avoid  the  policy 

abinitiOf  562. 
result  of  representation  being  falsified  by  act  of  the  home  government, 
by  overbearing  force,  or  unavoidable  accident,  563. 
V.  Construction  of  a  representation, 

words  are  to  be  taken  in  plain  meaning,  564. 

statements  that  ship  was  **on  the  coast,"  or  "  aU  well,"  on  a  given 

day,  564. 
words  designedly  ambiguous,  565. 
words  obviously  ambiguous  without  fraud,  565, 
technical  or  peculiar  words  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  usage, 

566. 
representation  refers  to  time  of  making  contract,  567. 
previous  statements  controlled  by  what  is  said  then,  567. 
mitialing  of  slip  concludes  contract,  568. 

representntion  may  be  withdrawn  before  contract  concluded,  561,  569. 
what  diligence  required  to  correct  a  representation,  570. 
VI.  Misrepresentation  to  first  underwriter  extends  to  all, 
limitations  on  this  rule,  571 — 573. 
it  applies  to  names  on  slip,  672. 
rule  not  favoured  in  our  Courts,  573. 
where  first  underwriter  a  **  decoy,"  this  avoids  the  contract,  574. 

REPURCHASE  OF  SHIP  AND   CARGO  BY  MASTER.     {See  Pubohasb 

BT  MAfiTKB.3 

RESCISSION  OF  POLICY.    ISee  Cancellation  of  Poucty.] 

RESPONDENTIA.     [«;»«  Bottokbt.] 

RESTAMPING  POLICIES, 

when  necessary  in  consequence  of  alteration  in  terms,  46 — 50. 
effect  of  not  restamping  on  policy,  51. 

RESTITUTION  OF  SHIP  OR  CARGO, 

expenses  incurred  for,  876. 

effect  of,  on  claim  for  total  loss,  1060,  1051,  1095,  1096,  1097a.     [See  also 
CoNSTEUonvB  Total  Loss.] 

RESTRAINT  OF  PRINCES,  &o., 
meaning  of,  832. 

lAnd  see  Embaboo.] 

RETURN  OF  PREMIUM, 
where  policy  ultra  vires,  79. 
broker's  right  to  set  off,  116—118. 
now  dealt  with  as  an  average  loss,  116. 
provisions  of  Mar.  Ins.  Act  as  to,  1247a. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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RETURN  OF  FBXMWU— continued. 
wherd  risk  has  never  commenced,  1247. 
.   no  proportionate  return,  where  entire  risk  once  oommenoed,  1247,  1248, 
1251. 
as  in  poUcies  **  at  and  from,''  though  ship  lost  before  loading,  1251. 
effect  of  usage  to  the  contrary,  60,  1249,  1250. 
or  though  sMp  may  sail  nnsea  worthy  for  the  voyage,  1251. 
no  return  of  premium  in  cases  of  deviation,  1251. 
termination  of  risk  before  making  of  polioy  is  no  ground  for  return, 
1248. 
•  apportioned  return  where  sereral  distinct  risks,  1249. 
insurance  on  time  at  an  entire  premium  is  an  entire  risk,  12^1. 
so  also  insurance  of  a  round  voyage,  1251. 
foreign  law,  1252. 
in  oases  of  illegality  or  fraud  and  wager  policies, 

where  polioy  effected  on  behalf  of  ahen  enemy,  87. 

where  lUeg^ty  or  fraud  on  part  of  assured  or  his  agents,  no  return  of 

premium,  740,  1253. 
wager  glides,  1263. 

distinction  between  contracts  executed  and  executory,  1254.  1255. 
if  risk  has  oommenced,  no  return  of  premium  in  respect  of  illegal  oon- 

traot,  1255. 
except  where  ignorance  of  fact,  1255. 
broker  cannot  set  up  illeg^ty  of  insurance  or  Gkiming  Acts  against 

his  principal,  121,  1255. 
premium  must  be  returned  where  polioy  void  by  fraud  of  underwriter, 

1256. 
but  not  where  the  fraud  is  of  the  assured,  1256. 
where  mere  misrepresentation  without  actual  fraud,  1256. 
where  policy  is  rendered  void  ab  initio  by  non-compliance  with  warranties, 

1256. 
or  by  making  a  material  alteration,  1256. 
for  want  of  interest,  &c.,  332,  1257. 

not  where  interest  merely  defeasible,  1258. 
under  the  Prize  Acts,  1258. 
where  insurance  on  goods  by  wrong  ship,  1258. 
for  short  interest,  1259. 
for  over-insurance,  332,  1259,  1260. 
no  return  for  over-insurance  on  valued  policies,  1260. 
in  case  of  double  insurance,  1259,  1260. 
no  return  when  double  insurance  effected  knowingly,  1262. 
apportionment  of  return  amongst  several  insurers,  1261,  1262. 
under  express  stipulation,  1263. 

in  case  the  ship  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives,  1263,  1264. 
'*  for  arrival,**  1265. 
**  if  the  ship  sails  with  convoy,'*  1266. 
if  ship  be  sold  or  laid  up,  1267. 

if  ship  be  not  employed  in  specified  trade  or  area,  1267. 
paying  the  premium  into  Court,  1268. 

RE?VENIJE  LAWS, 

risks  in  contravention  of  our  own  illegal,  741. 
of  foreign  states  disregarded  in  our  Courts,  742,  809. 
and  loss  through  their  breach  recoverable,  809. 
if  underwriter  had  notice  of  risk,  744. 
« 

RIGGING, 

damage  done  to,  when  particular  average,  and  when  wear  and  tear,  776. 
when  general  arerage,  928,  929,  932. 

« 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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BISK, 

exposure  to  risk  of  perils  insured  against  indispensable  in  contract,  5,  6. 

change  of.    [^^  Deviation  ;  Dblat  ;  Ghanob  of  Risk.] 

oommenoement,  oontinuaoce  and  end  of.    [^See  Dubation  of  Risk;  Tdcx 

POMOT.] 

duration  of.    [See  Dubation  of  Risk  in  Votaqb  Poligibs  ;  Tdcb  Poxjot.]  ^ 

RISK  OF  CRAFT, 

clauses  to  cover,  in  policy  on  goods,  447,  468,  459. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION, 

risk  of,  in  lighters,  when  usual,  is  covered  by  common  policy  on  goods, '457. 
what  is  seaworthiness  for  stage  of,  699 — 701. 

ROBBERY, 

distinction  between,  and  theft,  837. 

of  g^ld,  jewels,  &c.,  not  at  ric^  of  shipowner,  802. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 
incorporation  and  former  monopoly  of,  78. 
right  to  plead  the  general  issue,  78. 

RUNNING  DOWN  CLAUSE.    {_See  Collmion.] 

RUNNING  LANDING  NUMBERS,  899. 


SAFE  IN  PORT, 

warranty  that  ship  is,  640. 

SAFELY  LANDED, 

goods  are  corered  until,  456,  457,  460,  461,  464. 

SAFETY, 

ship  must  be  in  good,  at  terminus  a  quo  before  policy  can  attach,  474,  475, 

478.. 
meaning  of  *'  moored  in  good  safety,'*  488 — 491. 
warranty  of  ship's,  640. 

BAILING,  TIME  OP, 

warranties  as  to,  641 — 653.     [See  Wabbantibs,  Ezfbbss.] 
when  material,  to  be  disdosed,  592—594. 

SAILS, 

what  damage  to,  is  particular  average,  and  what  wear  and  tear,  776,  822. 
what  general  average,  934. 

SALE  OF  SHIP  OR  OF  WHOLE  OR  PART  OF  CARGO  BY  MASTER. 
[See  Mastbb  ;  Absolutb  Total  Loss ;  Constbuotivb  Total  Loss.] 
underwriter  on  goods  not  liable  for  sale  to  defray  repairs  of  ship,  784. 
sale  can  never  transform  an  average  into  a  total  loss,  whether  of  goods  or 

ship,  801,  1055,  1113. 
effect  of  **  right  sale,*'  1055,  1056,  1059. 
effect  of  sale  on  prior  notice  of  abandonment,  1064. 

SALES,  '^ 

of  damaged  goods,  when  underwriter  pays  expenses  of,  1019. 

SALTPETRE, 

not  included  under  the  word  *'  salt  *'  in  the  common  memonukdam,  888« 

l^The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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SALVAGE, 

deviation  solely  to  save  property  avoids  policy,  434. 

deviation  to  save  life  justifiable,  434. 

liability  of  nnderwriter  for,  as  loss  by  peril  insured  against,  863,  866. 

if  earned  under  Maritime  Law  is  not  within  sue  and  labour  clause,  864, 

865,  870. 
oliteTf  if  earned  under  contract,  865. 
result,  where  particular  average  damage,  apart  from  salvage,  amounts  to 

100  per  cent.,  is  that  maritime  salvage  is  not  recoverable,  864 — 867. 
can  sahragpe  charges  be  recovered  as  wdl  as  a  total  loss?  867. 
life  salvage  not  recoverable,  868. 
salvage  recoverable  notwithstanding  warranty  against  particular  average, 

901. 
liability  of  abandonee  of  ship  for,  1211. 
is  transferred  to  ibe  underwriters  by  abandonment,  1205. 
in  all  cases  of  total  loss,  absolute  or  constructive,  1045,  1182,  1214. 
effect  of  abandonment  as  a  transfer  of  salvage,  1205 — 1210. 
distribution  of  salvage  amongst  different  sets  of  underwriters,  1215 — 1216. 
as  between  insurers  and  bottomry  bondholders,  1217. 
[^And  see  Abandonment.] 

SALVAGE  LOSSES, 

total  losses  with  benefit  of  salvage,  1205. 
adjustment  of.     ^See  Adjustmbnt  of  Total  Loesss.] 

"  SALVAGE  LOSSES  WITHOUT  ABANDONMENT,"  1045. 

SALVAGE,  WITHOUT  BENEFIT  OF, 

clause  makes  policy  wager  policy,  311—313.     [See  Waoke  Pouot.] 
unless  thing  insured  incapable  of  salvage,  313. 

SEA  LETTER  (OR  PASSPORT), 

evidence  of  national  character,  661,  662. 

SEAMEN'S  EFFECTS, 
insurable,  244,  245. 
but  not  as  *'  goods,"  224. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES, 

formerly  not  insurable,  244. 

but  goods  the  proceeds  of,  were,  244. 

wages  now  insurable,  244,  308. 

SEARCH,  RIGHT  OF, 

resistinff*,  is  breach  of  neutrality,  671,  760. 

effect  ox  Declaration  of  Paris  on,  672. 

doctrine  of,  expounded  by  Lord  Stowell,  673. 

consequences  of  resistance  to,  673,  674. 

limitations  upon,  674. 

putting  neutral  gocds  on  enemy's  armed  vessel  shows  intention  to  resist,  667. 

SEAWORTHINESS,  IMPLIED  WARRANTY  OF, 
provisions  of  Mar.  Ins.  Act  as  to,  685a. 
IS  implied  in  voyage  policies  only,  30,  686,  697. 
may  be  waived  without  fresh  stamp,  49. 
general  doctrine  and  meaning  of,  686. 
only  excluded  by  dearest  language,  686. 
**  seaworthiness"  a  variable  term,  687,  710. 
breach  of,  avoids  contract,  688. 
though  unseaworthiness  remedied  before  loss,  688. 
or  assured  ignorant  of  defect,  688. 
warranty  is  implied  in  policies  on  goods,  689. 

[_The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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SEAWORTHINESS,  IMPLIED  WARRANTY  OF^^ntinu^d, 
does  not  extend  to  lighters  in  whioh  goods  are  landed,  689. 
nor  to  goods  themselves,  689. 

bnt  implies  fitness  of  ship  to  cany  the  goods,  689,  717. 
may  be  waived  by  underwriters,  690. 

does  not  imply  that  ship  shall  continue  seaworthy,  691,  693. 
nor  extend  to  conduct  of  crew  during  voyage,  692,  693. 
effect  of  admission  of  seaworthiness  in  policy,  694. 
law  eus  to,  in  United  States,  696. 
whether  parol  evidence  adinissible  to  vary,  696. 
not  implied  in  time  policies,  697. 
there  are  degrees  of  seaworthiness,  698. 
seaworthiness  in  port  under  policy  **  at  and  from,"  698. 
unseaworthiness  on  sailing  under  policy  **  at  and  from,"  698. 
doctrine  of  voyages  in  stages,  699. 
effect  of  doctrine  of  stages,  700. 
stages  of  river  and  sea  voyage,  701. 
st^e  of  voyage  for  which  a  pUot  is  required,  702 — 704. 
stipes  for  coa3ing,  706 — 707. 

whether  warrant  implied  when  ship  at  sea  at  beg^inning  of  risk,  708. 
whether  modified  when  voyage  begins  at  a  distant  port,  709. 
no  fixed  standard  of  seaworthiness,  710. 
standard  varies  with  voyage,  710. 

and  with  class  of  ship,  710. 
standard  has  been  raised,  711. 
whether  it  varies  with  nationality  of  ship,  711. 
extent  of  warranty  depends  on  subject  of  insurance,  712. 
definition  of  seaworthiness  as  regards  hull,  stores  and  rigging,  713,  718. 
presumption  when  ship  found  unseaworthy  soon  after  sailing,  714. 
unseaworthiness  for  want  of  knees,  715. 

for  decayed  ironwork  and  timbers,  716. 

through  overloading  and  want  of  trim,  717. 

because  ship  not  fitted  for  particular  oarg^,  717. 

for  rotten  sails,  7 18. 

defective  stores,  718. 

insufficient  g^und  tackling,  718. 

for  want  of  stores  and  medicines,  719. 
bunker  coals,  719. 

through  non-adjustment  of  compasses,  720. 
neglect  of  some  precaution,  720. 
open  port,  720. 

as  regards  master,  721. 

mates  and  crew,  722,  723. 
pilot,  724. 
proof  of  unseaworthiness,  714,  725,  726. 
seaworthiness  is  a  question  for  jury,  726,  1274. 
whether  warranty  has  been  waived  is  for  Court,  1274. 
necessity  of  proper  documents  on  board,  728 — 732. 

\_8ee  ThpTiTwd  Condition  that  Ship  shall  bb  pbofbslt  Docuxentxd.] 

SEIZURE.    {S&e  Captubb.] 
SELLER.  .  [^  Vbndbe  AND  Ybnsob.] 

SENTENCE, 

of  foreign  Prize  Court,  676 — 685.     ISee  FoBBiaN  Judghbntb  in  QuBsnoNS 
OF  Pbizb.] 

SET-OFF, 

between  assured,  broker,  and  underwriter,  110—118. 

[  The  re/eretices  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIM, 
old  practice  as  to,  1241. 
modern  practioei  103 — 106. 
accounts  as  between  broker  and  assured,  104. 
only  conclusive  as  against  assured,  if  cognizant  of  usage  of  Lloyd's,  124  — 

129. 
bow  underwriter  disohar^^  at  common  law,  125,  127. 
broker  must  bare  tbe  policy  in  bis  bands,  125. 

and  tbere  roust  bave  been  a  specific  payment  in  respect  of  tbe  specific  loea, 
127. 
[Su  AojTTSTMBzrr  of  Pouot.] 

SHAFTS, 

breakage  of,  wben  oorered  by  Licbmaree  Clause,  861,  n.  {g). 

SHARE  IN  COMPANY, 
nninsurable,  249. 

sbarebolder  cannot  insure  property  of  company,  249,  307> 
wbetber  sbarebolder^s  int^^st  in  adventure  insurable,  249,  307. 

SHABEHOLDER.    [Sm  Shabb  m  CoxPAinr.] 

SHIP,  DURATION    OF   RISK   ON.     [See  Dubatioh  of  Risk  in  Yotaox 

POUOIBS;   l^lCB  POLIOT.] 

SHIP,  INSURANCE  OF, 

**  sbip  '*  indudee  all  builds  of  vessels,  184. 
bow  msured  by  common  policy,  218. 
wbat  is  coTered  by  policy  on,  in  common  form,  218. 
not  cargfo,  218. 

provisions,  stores  and  tackle,  219. 

outfit  in  the  sense  of  stores  and  provisions  for  tbe  Toyage,  219. 
not  outfit  and  fisbing  stores  of  wbaling  sbips,  219. 
bunker  coals  and  engine  stores,  220. 
tbe  boats,  221. 

insurable  interest  in  sbip  of  shipowner  and  charterer,  261,  1278. 

after  sale,  281. 

lender  and  borrower  on  bottomry,  289,  290. 

mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  298,  299. 
nature  or  extent  of  assured*s  interest  need  not  generally  be  disclosed,  251, 

252. 
except  in  insurance  by  bolder  of  bottomry  bond,  243,  252. 
and  perhaps  by  captor,  251. 
owner  of  cargo  cannot  insure  ship,  310. 
proof  of  interest  in  ship,  1278. 

**SHIP  OR  SHIPS," 

insurance  on  goods  on  board  '*  ship  or  ships."    [^See  Floattro  Pougibs.] 

SHIP-BROEER, 

can  insure  bis  commission,  240,  297. 

SHIPOWNER, 

bis  insurable  interest  in  ship,  261,  281. 
how  far  protected  by  the  ordinary  policy,  218  •  221. 

insurance  of  his  liabilities  for  improper  navigation,  7,  81,  nn.  (o),  {p),  250, 
280. 

as  carrier  of  passengers,  235,  280. 

as  carrier  of  goods,  257>  309. 
may  be  ibsurer  of  goods  carried  by  him,  7. 
his  insurable  interest  in  freight,  262. 
when  it  commences,  265 — 279. 
his  insurable  interest  in  average  expenses,  280. 

» 
[7'Ac  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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SHIPOWNERS*  OLUBS,  80—84.    [Sse  Mxttual  Iitsu&avob  Asbooultion.] 

SHIPOWNER'S  LIABILITLES. 

for  improper  nayigation,  msurable,  250,  280. 
whether  a  policy  is  req aired,  7,  81,  n.  (p), 
as  carrier  of  passengers,  insurable,  235,  280. 

goods,  give  insurable  interest  in  the  goods,  267,  309. 

SHIPPING  CHANGES, 

indnded  in  insurable  yalue  of  goods,  365. 

SHIPS  HUSBAND, 

has  no  implieii  authority  to  insure  for  owners  of  ship,  136. 
insurable  interest  of,  in  his  commission,  240. 
quare,  as  '*  disbursements,"  246. 

SHIP'S  PAPERS, 

order  for,  1271,  1272. 

SHIPWRECK.    r&^  Losses  CSovEBBD  BT  THE  PoLiCT ;  Absoluts  Am)  Gonstbuo- 
TiYB  Total  Loss  on  Ship.] 

SIGNATURE  OF  INSURER.    [See  Subsobiption  of  Poliot.] 

SIMULATED  PAPERS, 

carrying,  without  leave,  is  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality,  656,  664,  666. 
and  of  implied  condition  that  ship  shall  be  properly  documented,  732. 
carriage  of,  is  proved  by  sentence  of  foreign  I^e  Court,  683,  732. 

SINGLE  AND  CROSS  LIABILITIES,  793,  794. 

SINKING, 

what  is  a,  891. 

SISTER  SHIP  CLAUSE,  796,  n.  {p), 

SLAVES, 

not  a  legal  subject  of  insurance,  245,  n.  (a). 

loss  by  mortality  of  negro  slaves,  when  underwriter  liable  for,  781. 
[See  LrvB  Stock.] 

SUP  OR  LABEL, 
what  it  is,  34,  102. 
specimens  of,  Appendix  B. 
formerly  not  admissible  in  evidence,  34. 
now  admissible,  34,  37,  n.  (p), 
not  enforceable  in  equity,  36. 
whether  it  can  now  be  stamped  as  a  policy,  37,  38. 
coarse  of  business  as  to,  102. 

concealment  or  misrepresentation  relates  to  time  when  slip  initialed,  622, 
667-  569,  676. 

SMALL  DAMAGE  CLUBS,  81. 

SMUGGLING, 

adventure  in  violation  of  British  revenue  laws  uninsurable,  741. 
aliteTy  when  against  those  of  foreign  states,  742. 

if  underwriter  has  notice  of  nature  of  risk,  744. 
without  owner's  privity  is  barratry,  844. 

SOLVENCY  OF  THE  UNDERWRITER, 
insurances  of,  leg^  in  this  country,  329. 

SOUND  AND  DAMAGED  VALUES,  1013. 

[^The  references  are  to  the  Sections. 1 
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SPARS. 

what  damage  to,  is  particular  average,  and  what  wear  and  tear,  776. 
what  geDeial  average,  934. 

SPECIE  AND  RETURNS, 

policy  on,  does  not  cover  advance  by  charterer,  248. 

SPECIES, 

what  amounts  to  loss  of ,  1067—1076,  1079,  1080. 

SPECIFIC  DESCRIPTION, 

of  nature  or  extent  of  interest,  when  necessary,  251,  252,  252a. 

when  not,  251,  252. 
of  bank  notes  and  bills,  224. 
of  deck  goods,  225. 
of  live  stock  and  provender,  227. 
of  profits  on  goods  and  commissions,  241. 
of  interest  of  lender  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  243. 

SPOILED  STAMPS,  33. 

SPOLIATION  OF  PAPERS, 

is  breach  of  neutral  conduct,  666. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION, 

underwriter  not  liable  for  loss  by,  778,  828. 
loss  of  freight  consequent  on  danger  of,  807. 
general  average  saonfioe  due  to,  918. 

STAMP  ACT, 

definition  of  policy  in,  7. 

when  policy  compulsorv  by,  7. 

requisites  ai  policy  under,  8,  81. 

scale  of  duties  under,  31. 

on  poliOT  on  ship,  &c.,  under  construction  or  repair,  31. 

efiPect  oi  omission  to  stamp  under  old  law,  32. 

btamping  poUoy  after  execution  under,  32. 

penalties  tor  breaches  of,  33. 

spoiled  stamps,  33. 

effect  of  Stamp  Acts  on  slip,  34,  35,  37. 

whether  a  sHp  can  be  stamped  as  a  policy,  37,  38. 

alterations  in  policy  as  affected  by  Stamp  Act,  46—51. 

STAY,  TO  TOUCH  AND.    [^  Lzbbkft  to  Tougs  amd  Stat.] 

STEAM, 

loss  by  explosion  of,  828,  861. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU, 

effect  of,  on  insurable  interest  in  goods,  286. 

STORES, 

ship^s  stores  and  provisions,  when  covered  by  policy  on  ship,  219,  220. 

fishing  stores  for  whaling  voyages  not  covered,  219. 

bunker  coals  and  engine  stores,  when  covered,  220. 

whether  covered  by  policy  on  hull  and  machinery,  220. 

how  far  covered  by  time  policy,  220. 

sufficient  supply  of,  necessary  for  seaworthiness,  713,  718,  719. 

STOWAGE, 

bad,  is  unseaworthiness,  717. 

STRANDING.     [See  LoeasB  Cotbbed  bt  the  Poliot.] 

l^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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STRANDING  WITHIN  THE  MEANING  OP  THE  MEMORANDUM, 

there  must  be  a  seitliDg  down  on  the  obstructing  object,  not  a  mere  touch 

and  go,  888. 
grounmng  must  not  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  889. 

but  unusual  or  accidental,  890. 
instances,  890. 
purposely  running  ship  on  shore  is,  886. 

STRANDING,  VOLUNTARY, 

a  general  average  loss  when  ship  is  got  off  again,  937. 

though  not  treated  so  in  this  country,  938. 
where  ship  lost,  but  cargo  saved,  939 — 942. 
in  the  United  States,  94U. 
is  a  stranding  within  the  memorandum,  886. 

STRIKING  OFF  LOSSES, 

what  it  was  under  old  practice,  1241. 
effect  of,  on  underwriter's  liability,  1242. 

SUBJECTS  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE, 

in  general  everything  exposed  to  sea  risks  may  be  insured,  217. 

ship,  218—221. 

hull  and  machinery,  218,  220. 

goods,  222—228. 

freight  and  advanced  freight,  229—234. 

passage  money,  235. 

profits,  236—239,  241. 

commissions,  240,  241. 

bottomry  and  respondentia  loans,  242,  243. 

seamen*8  wages  probably  uninsurable,  244. 

seamen's  effects,  244. 

master's  wages  and  effects,  245. 

slaves  uninsurable,  245,  n.  (s). 

disbursements,  246—247. 

bills  of  exchange,  248. 

specie  and  returns,  248. 

money  advanced  on  account  of  freight,  248. 

shares  in  companies  uninsurable,  249. 

shipowner's  liabilities,  250. 

natore  and  extent  of  interest  in  subject  need  g^erally  not  be  described, 

251— 252b. 
extent  of  interest  iatended  to  be  insured  is  for  jury,  1274. 

SUBMERSION, 

whether  necessarily  a  total  loss,  1048. 

SUBROGATION, 

principle  of,  1225,  1226. 

distinction  between,  and  abandonment,  1227. 

sometimes  confused,  1230. 

can  subrogation  give  underwriters  more  than  an  indemnity  P  1228 — 1230. 

limitations  of  the  doctrine,  1231—1236. 

underwriter  can  only  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  assured,  1231. 

underwriter  only  subrogated  to  rights  of  assured  in  respect  of  subject- 
matter  insured,  1232,  1233. 

not  entitled  to  thirds  or  to  demurrage  paid  by  tort  feasor  where  these  are 
not  included  in  his  settlement  with  his  assured,  1233. 

when  underwriter  is  entitled  by  subrogation  to  gifts  received  by  assured, 
1234—1236. 

subrogation  where  several  insurances  by  different  persons  exceeding  value 
of  Sling  insured,  333,  334,  1237. 

bailor  and  bailee,  1238. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.'] 
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SUBROGATION— MM^tnuMi. 

carrier  and  owner  of  goods,  1238. 

mortfraffor  and  mort^Eigee,  333,  1239. 

on  whi^  set  of  underwriters  does  loss  eventually  fall  P  1238,  1239. 

assured  must  not  prejudice  insurer's  rights  of  subropfation,  1240. 

should  disdose  unusual  terms  in  contract  of  carnage  which  may  affect 

insurer's  rights  of  subrogation,  1238. 
may  g^ve  a  conditional  release,  1240. 

SUBSCRIPTION  OF  POLICY, 
is  essential,  26. 
mode  of,  26,  102. 
at  Lloyd's,  77. 

each,  at  Lloyd's  makes  a  separate  contract,  26, 77. 
by  partners,  79. 
by  companies,  79. 
by  mutual  associations,  80. 
by  agents,  166. 
proof  of  agent's  authority,  166,  1276. 

SURSTITUTED  CARGO, 

covered  by  policy  on  goods,  222. 

expenses  of  putting  on  board,  salvage  to  underwriter  on  freight,  880. 

SUBSTITUTED  EXPENSES,  963. 

SUBSTITUTED  SHIP, 
freight  payable  to,  881. 

SUCCOURING  DISTRESSED, 

deviation  for  purpose  of,  is  justifiable,  434. 

SUE  AND  LABOUR  CLAUSE.    lAnd  $se  Pabtioulab  CHiLBOBB.] 
form  of,  22. 

object  of  the  clause,  865. 

maritime  salvage  not  recoverable  under,  864,  866,  870. 
salvage  services  under  contract  recoverable  under,  865,  871. 
effect  of,  in  policv  of  re-insurance,  325,  327,  866. 
where  inapplicable,  may  be  isnored,  73. 
statutory  duty  of  assured  and  his  agents  to  avert  or  minimise  a  loss,  779s, 

870. 
particular  charges  recoverable  under,  869. 

if  incurred  in  order  to  avert  a  loss  which  would  fall  on  inrarers,  870,  871. 
notwithstanding  warranty  against  particular  average,  901. 
general  avera^  not  recoverable  under,  870. 

costs  of  resistmg  daim  for  which  underwriters  would  have  been  liaUe,  872 
expenses  to  avoid  deterioration  of  carg^,  873. 
only  reasonable  expenses  recoverable,  874. 
clause  not  applicable  to  carrier's  insurance  against  liability,  872. 

SUEZ  CANAL, 

grounding  in,  901. 

SUM  INSURED, 
clause  for,  26. 
must  be  stated  in  policy,  8,  26. 

"  SUNK  OR  BURNT," 

in  the  memorandum,  882,  891. 

SUSPICION  OF  DAMAGE, 
loss  by,  784,  811. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  Sectione.'] 
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SUSPICIOUS  PAPERS, 

oarrying,  is  breach  of  warraoty  of  neutrality,  66*6. 


T.  L.  O.     ISee  Total  Loss  Only.] 

TACKLE, 

defeot  in  gpround  tackle  is  unseaworthiness,  718. 

fishing  ta^e  of  whaling  ships  not  oovered  by  general  insurance  on  **  goods ' 

or  **  ship,"  219,  226. 
comes  under  head  of  **  outfit,*'  219. 
general  average  through  extraordinary  use  of,  932. 

TAKINGS  AT  SEA,  829. 
TECHNICAL  WEAR  AND  TEAR,  777. 

TELEGRAPH, 

duty  of  principal  to  telegraph  information  to  agent  insuring,  677. 
duty  of  agent  to  teleg^ph  mformation  to  principal,  586. 

TEMPORARY  REPAIRS, 

in  cases  of  constructive  total  loss,  1129. 
when  particular  average,  1031. 

TERMINATION  OF  RISK, 

in  voyage  polideii.    [Ses  Dubatioit  of  Risk  in  Yotaqb  Pouoixs.] 
in  time  policies.    [SSm  Toob  Poliot.] 

TERMINI  OF  THE  VOYAGE. 

what  they  are,  and  how  described,  369,  372—376. 

THIEVES,  THEFT  (FURTUM), 

whether  underwriter  liable  for  loss  by,  837. 
limitation  uf  shipowner's  responsibility  for,  802. 

THIRD  NEW  FOR  OLD, 

deduction  of,  1024—1030. 

ISee  Abjustmbnt  of  Pabticulab  Avbbaob  on  Ship.] 

THIRTY  DAYS  AFTER  ARRIVAL, 

duration  of  risk  expressed  to  continue,  496. 

TIME, 

reasonable,  is  question  of  fact,  1274,  n.  (o). 

TIME  CHARTER, 

insurance  of  freight  under,  with  diminishing  dause,  276. 

TIME  CHARTER  CLAUSE,  787. 

TIME  OF  SAILING, 

need  not  usually  be  disclosed,  692. 

when  material,  692—696. 

proof  of,  1280. 

warranties  as  to,  641—663.     I8ee  WABMAsraa,  Expbbsb.] 

[^The  references  are  to  (he  Sections. "^ 
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TIME  POLICY, 
what  it  is,  436. 

duration  of  risk  under,  437,  441. 
may  be  retrospective,  437. 
unaerwriter  liable  where  ship  receives  her  death-wound  within  the  term, 

but  does  not  sink  till  after  its  expiration,  438. 
limited  in  thiH  country  to  one  year,  439,  440. 
may  be  prolonged  by  special  olaose,  53,  440. 
continuation  claoBe,  440. 
commencement  of  rink  **  frnm  '*  a  day,  441. 
time  of  what  place  determines  duration  of  risk,  441. 
proof  of  time  of  loss,  in  case  of  missing  ship,  442. 
mixed  policies,  or  time  policies  with  a  local  description  of  the  voyage 

insured,  443. 
construction  and  effect  of  mixed  policies,  443. 

ship  need  not  be  at  Urminua  a  quo  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  444. 
end  of  risk  in  mixed  policies,  444. 
stamping  of  time  pohoies,  31.     {^See  Stamp  Act.] 

policies  for  voyage  and  time,  31,  445. 
no  warranty  o£  seaworthiness  in  time  polidefi,  697. 

TOTAL  LOSS.    [See  Abbolutb  Total  Loss  ;  Ck>H8KBU0iiVB  Total  LoeB.] 

*»  TOTAL  LOSS  ONLY,"  902. 

TOUCH,  STAY,  AND  TRADE.     \_See  Libkbtt  to  Touch  a»d  Stat.] 

TRANSHIPMENT, 

power  and  duty  of  master  as  to  transhipment  of  cargo.     [See  Mastxb.] 
no  general  right  of  tratishipment  in  floatinfl^  policies,  192. 
shipowner  entitled  to  full  freight  on  arrival,  207. 
gfenerally  underwriter  on  goods  not  liable  after,  191,  468. 

but  remains  liable  if  cargo  transhipped  with  his  consent  or  from 
necessity,  192,  468. 
whether  he  is  liable  for  increased  freight,  214,  811,  881. 
liability  of  underwriter  on  freight  for  expense  of,  1 168. 

TREATIES, 

international,  part  of  law  of  land,  746. 
insurances  on  adventures  violating,  are  void,  746. 

TREATY  OF  PARIS,  1866, 
declaration  of,  672,  774. 

TRIALS, 

a  peril  insured  against  by  a  shipbuilder's  policy,  861,  n.  (q), 

TRIM  OF  SHIP, 

want  of  trim  is  unseaworthiness,  717. 

TRUSTEE, 

insurable  interest  of,  in  trust  property,  300. 


UNDERWRITERS, 
who  may  be,  76. 

different  kinds  of.     [See  Inbubeb.] 
course  of  business  between  underwriters  and  brokers.     [See  Bbokbbs.] 

UNINSURED, 

meaning  of  *'  warranted  uninsured,"  637. 
reason  ror  warranty,  and  construction  of,  797. 


[  The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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UNSEAWORTHINESS, 

what  oonstitutes.     ^See  Sbi.wobthinb88.] 

UNVALUED  POLICY, 

definition  of,  9.     ^And  »ee  Open  Pouot.] 

USAGE.    ISee  Lloyd's  ;  Cokstbuotion.] 

USAGES  OF  PARTICULAR  TRADES  AND  PORTS, 
of  East  India  trade  to  make  intermediate  voyages,  58,  505. 
of  China  trade  to  store  riggxag  in  bank  sauls  in  Canton  River,  58,  507. 
of  African  trade  in  relation  to  delay,  414. 
when  risk  on  goods  ends  in  Africtm  barter  trade,  463. 
of  NewfoundUnd  trade  to  make  banking  or  intermediate  voyages,  58,  62, 

482. 
when  risk  on  goods  ends  on  outward  risks  in  Newfoundland  trade,  58,  463. 
of  Oporto  wine  trade  for  ships  to  oomplete  loadmff  outside  the  bar,  59. 
of  Florida  trade  to  load  at  Tigre  Ipland,  though  insured  ''at  and  from" 

Amelia  Island,  59,  454. 
as  to  disoharg^og  gpoods  at  Leghorn  and  at  Archangel,  59. 

in  Spanish  contraband  trade,  457. 

in  West  India  plantation  trade,  457. 

in  St.  Petersburg  and  Hamburg  trade,  457. 

in  Port  of  London,  457,  458. 
particular  usages  must  be  proved  to  satisfaction  of  jury,  1273. 


VALUATION  OF  INSURABLE  INTEREST, 

in  theory,  the  termination  of  the  risk  should  be  regarded,  336. 

in  practice,  the  outset  alone  is  considered,  338. 

infringement  of  indemnity  principle,  337,  338. 

for  general  average  purposes.     {^See  Abjusixent  of  Gbzvebal  Avbbaob.] 

VALUED  POLICY, 

effect  of,  on  principle  of  indemnity,  3,  n.  (/). 

definition  of,  9. 

distinction  between,  and  wager  policy,  318. 

the  valuation  clause  and  its  effect,  389,  340. 

as  to  underwriter's  liability  for  general  average,  339,  1006. 

how  applied  in  case  of  partial  loss,  340. 

meaning  of  '*  opening  the  policy,'*  340. 

valuation  always  binding  between  assured  and  underwriter,  341,  797. 

but  excessive  valuation  may  avoid  the  whole  contract,  319,  342. 
when  should  excessive  valuation  be  disclosed  P  342,  343. 
what  is  a  proper  valuation  of  g^oodsP  343,  344. 
undivwrit^  may  alwajrs  show  whole  interest  valued  has  not  been  at  risk, 

345. 
valuation  may  under  these  circumstances  be  opened,  345,  346. 

but  remains  binding  as  to  value  of  the  whole  contemplated  cargo,  347. 

unless  assured  only  intended  to  value  a  part,  355. 
valuation  immaterial  in  estimating  a  constructive  total  loss,  348,  1133. 
effe<;t  of  several  insurances  on  same  thing  differently  valued  in  different 
policies,  349—354. 

where  assured  has  previously  recovered  under  other  policies,  350 — 352. 

advisability  of  suing  first  upon  policies  of  lesser  valuations,  351,  353. 

practice  of  average  adjusters,  353. 
adjustment  of  contribution  between  underwriters  on  policies  differently 

valued,  354. 
on  ship  considered,  356. 

proof  that  assured  on  ship  and  freight  receives  more  than  indenmity  for 
total  loes,  357. 

^The  references  are  to  the  /Sections.^ 
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VALUED  TOIACY-^eontinued,  " 

on  freight,  358. 

for  a  voyage  of  several  stag^  35S. 
modem  use  of  valued  time  poUdee  on  freight,  358. 
on  goods,  359. 

specific  valuations,  359. 

**  to  be  thereafter  declared  and  valued,'*  360. 

valuation  should  be  declared  before  loss,  360. 

does  valuation  of  g^oods  for  a  round  voyage  apply  to  proceeds  or 

returns?  360. 
does  valuation  include  premium  P  360. 
stipulation  as  to  rate  of  exchange  does  not  make  a  valued  policy,  361. 
apportionment  of  valuation  where  one  gross  sum  covers  varieties  of  subjects, 
361. 

VENDEE  AND  VENDOR, 

insurable  interest  of,  in  goods,  281 — 286.     . 
how  proved,  1279. 
usually  depends  on  property,  282. 
when  the  property  passes,  282,  283. 
may  depend  on  ag^reement  as  to  risk,  284,  285. 
after  stoppage  in  tranaitUy  286. 
insurable  interest  of,  in  profits,  287,  28S. 

proof  required  t^at  some  profits  would  have  been  made,  237,  287. 
whether  goods  must  have  been  shipped,  238. 

VENDOR.    [See  Vtodbk  and  Vbndob.] 

VICE,  INHERENT, 

underwriter  not  liable  for,  778. 

contribution  for  general  average  loss  due  to,  918. 

VOLITION,  OR  ELECTION, 

loss  due  to,  is  not  insured  ag^nst,  785. 

VOLUNTARY  STRANDING.    [See  Strhtoino,  Voluntabt.] 

VOYAGE, 

insured  {viaffffium)^  14,  369. 

how  described  in  policy,  14,  372,  373. 

of  the  ship  (t^  navis),  369. 

deviation,  what  it  is,  370.     [See  Deviation.] 

abandonment,  or  change  of  voyage,  what  it  is,   370.      [See  Ohanob  of 

Votaob;  Deviation.] 
distinction  between  the  vovage  insured  and  the  voyagpe  of  the  ship ;  between 

deviation  and  change  of  voyage,  371. 
termini  of,  how  ascertained,  372. 
course  of  ship  need  not  be  set  out,  373. 

distinction  between  insuring  **  from  "  and  "  at  and  from,"  374,  473,  474. 
insurances  for  the  round  voyage  *'  out  and  home,'*  375. 
duration  of  insured.    [See  Dubation  of  Rise  in  Votaob  Pouoibs.] 

VOYAGE,  FIRST,  when  ship  is  on,  1026,  1027. 

VOYAGE,  LOSS  OF, 

by  blockade  or  embargo,  not  covered,  804,  806. 

by  fear  of  capture,  804—806. 

has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ship,  1104. 

but  may  efiFect  constructive  total  loss  of  goods,  1142. 

not,  however,  mere  loss  of  season,  1145 — 1148. 
effect  of,  on  freight  policy,  1039,  1166. 

[  The  references  are  to  the  iSecitons,'] 
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VOrAGE  POLICY, 

what  it  is,  9,  369. 

description  of  voyage  insured  in,  14,  369,  372. 

change  of  such  voyage,  370,  371.     [See  alio  Deviation.] 

deviation  from  such  voyage,  370,  371.     [See  also  Deviation.] 

voyage  insrured  in,  may  be  entire,  though  consisting  of  several  passages,  375. 

implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in,  30,  686.     [See  aho  Sbawobthinbsb.] 


WAGER  POLICY, 
definition  of, -9,  311. 
form  of,  311. 

legal  at  common  law,  311. 
but  policies  in' the  common  form  are  taken  to  be  policies  on  interest,  311, 

313,  314. 
wager  policies  void,  312,  313. 
provisions  of  19  G^.  II.  c.  37  did  not  extend  to  foreign  ships  or  their 

cargoes,  nor  to  Ireland,  313. 
but  no  such  exceptions  under  Marine  Insurance  Act,  318. 
other  exceptions  abolished  by  the  Act,  320. 
effect  of  no  expectation  of  interest,  314. 
whether  void  under  Gaming  Act,  316. 
what  policies  are  wager  poHcies,  316 — 319. 
valued  policy  not  a  wager  policy,  318. 
but  may  be  a  policy  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  319. 
illegality  of  gaming  contracts  under  foreign  laws,  321. 
agent  must  account  to  principal  for  money  received  under,  121. 
whether  a  breach  of  warranty  to  keep  ship  uninsured,  637. 
return  of  premium,  1253,  1255. 

WAGERING,  STATUTES  AGAINST, 
whether  wager  policies  within,  315. 

WAGES, 

of  master  insurable,  245,  308. 
of  officers  and  seamen.     [See  Seamen* 8  Wages.] 

wagfes,  after  abandonmenat,  payable  by  abandonees  of  ship  oat  of  the 
^vage,  1211. 

WAGES  AND  PROVISIONS, 

not  ordinarily  general  average,  915. 

in  port  of  refuge,  961. 

during  delay  or  embargo  are  not  covered  by  policy,  784,  835. 

WAIVER, 

of  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  49,  690. 

of  compliance  with  representation,  561. 

of  disclosure  of  material  information,  618. 

of  breach  of  warranty,  52,  633. 

of  condition  as  to  commencement  of  voyage  within  a  reasonable  time,  376. 

of  notice  of  abandonment,  1052,  1091,  1190. 

WAIVER  CLAUSE,  23. 

WAR, 

public  policy  of  country  of  insurer  avoids  insurances  on  enemy's  property, 
85,  86,  753.     [See  Alien  Enbmt.] 
and  on  trade  of  subject  with  the  enemy,  754.     [See  Illeoalitt.] 
but  not,  in  gpeneral,  insurances  on  trade  of  neutral  with  enemy,  755. 

[See  IlXEOALEFT.] 

\^The' references  are  to  the  Sections,'] 
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WAE  RISKS, 

re«olutioDS  of  Lloyd's  underwriter  as  to,  10. 

clauses  excepting,  9  3 — 905. 

mutual  associations  to  insure  against,  81. 

'*  WAREHOUSE  TO  WAREHOUSE"  CLAUSE,  328,  447,  n.  {e). 

WARRANTIES,  EXCEPTIVE, 

free  of  average.     [See  Mbmobahduic.] 
particular  average,  901. 
capture  and  seizure,  10,  903. 
confiscation  in  ports  of  discharge,  904. 
capture  in  port  generally,  905. 
mortality,  782. 

WARRANTIES,  EXPRESS, 

L  General  rulei  as  to  express  warranties ^ 
commonly  inserted  in  policies,  29. 
alteration  of  date  in  warranty  to  sail,  43. 

does  uot  require  a  stamp,  47,  48. 
distinguished  from  representations,  529  —  533. 
definition  of,  628. 

provisions  of  Marine  Insurance  Act  relating  to,  928. 
promissory  and  afiBrmative  warranties,  628. 
must  be  written  somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  29,  529,  629. 

or  be  referred  to  in  the  policy,  629. 
require  no  peculiar  form  of  words  nor  special  clause,  630. 
statement  of  national  character,  whether  a  warranty,  631. 
must  be  strictly  fulfilled,  530,  632. 

whether  fulfilment  of,  always  a  condition  precedent,  632,  634. 
no  inquiry  can  be  made  as  to  materiality  of,  530,  632. 
breach  and  loss  need  not  be  connected,  633. 
breach  may  be  waived  by  insurer,  633. 
breai'h  is  no  defence  to  a  claim  for  a  loss  before  breach,  634. 
whether  non-compliance  with,  ever  excused,  635,  636. 
whether  assured  mast  prove  compliance  with,  1277. 
construction  of,  by  mercantile  usage,  637. 

not  to  be  extended  by  implication,  638. 
meaning  in  warranty  of  **no  iron,*'  637. 
of  '*  seaman,"  637. 
of  '*  uninsured,"  637,  797. 
of  »' lawful  trade,"  637. 
II.  Effect  of  variom  warranties. 

▲.  Warranties  prohibiting  navigation  within  certain  limits,  639. 
B.  Warranty  of  ship's  safety  at  particular  time  and  place,  640. 

that  ship  is  **  well^'  or  **  safe  "  on  a  given  day,  640. 
that  ship  is  **  in  port"  on  a  given  day,  640. 
0.  Warranty  as  to  time  of  sailmg,  641—653. 
summer  and  winter  risks,  641. 
exact  compliance  with  this  warranty  required,  641. 
**  to  sail  after"  a  given  day,  641. 
**  to  sail "  from  an  island,  after  a  given  day^  642. 
**  to  sail "  and  **  to  sail  from  "  distinguished,  643. 
^*  to  sail "  before  a  given  day  in  a  poucy  *  *  at  and  from  "  an  island 
or  district,  644. 
ship  must  quit  her  moorings  in  state  of  readiness  for  voyag», 

644,  646. 
subsequent  unforeseen  detention  immaterial,  644,  645,  649. 
calling  for  despatches  at  another  port  immaterial,  645. 
sailing  to  rendezvous  for  convoy  sufiloient,  646. 
state  of  ship  which  satisfies  warranty  "  to  sail,"  647. 

\_The  references  are  to  the  Sections,'^ 
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WARRANTIES,  EXPRESS— «)»««ii^. 

II.  Effect  of  various  u'arran^uv— continiied. 

c.  Warranty  as  to  time  of  wS)mf^— continued. 
**  to  sail ''  in  a  vojage  in  stages,  648. 
involuntary  detention  after  sea  voyage  has  begun,  649. 
ship  must  break  ground,  650. 

with  bondjide  intentiou  to  prosecute  voyage,  651. 
'*  to  depart,"  652. 
"to  eaU  from,"  663. 

alteration  of  date  in,  does  not  need  fresh  stamp,  43,  47,  48. 
D.  Warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  654. 

compliance  therewith  excused,  if  peace  supervenes,  636. 
B.  Warranty  of  neutrality, 
origin  and  object  of,  655. 
meaning  of,  656. 

implies  that  ship  or  gfoods  are  neutral  owned  at  commencement  of 
risk,  656. 
and  shall  so  remain  as  far  as  depends  on  the  assured,  656,  657. 
and  that  ship  shall  carry  nece^ssry  papers  to  establish  her 

neutrality,  656,  661. 
and  shall  behave  as  a  neutral  ship,  656. 

breach  of  implied  condition  only  avoids  contract  in  case  of 
loss  due  thereto,  656,  661. 
instances  of  breach  of,  656. 
assured  does  not  warrant  events  beyond  his  control  after  beginning 

of  risk,  656. 
breach  of,  for  want  of  neutral  ownership, 
property  must  be  neutral  owned,  657. 
neutral  domicil  the  chief  test  of  neutrality,  657. 
unless  eucqmieA  flagrante  Mlo^  657. 

property  not  considered  neutral  when  connected  with  a  com- 
mercial establishment  in  a  hostile  couutry,  658. 
or  not  wholly  neutral  owned,  658. 
or  in  transit  to  or  from  a  hostile  country,  659. 
breach  of,  for  want  of  neutral  origin, 

colonial  produce  of  the  enemy  considered  hostile,  660. 
aliter^  if  last  shipped  from  a  neutral  port,  660. 
breach  of,  for  want  of  proper  documents  and  proofs  of  neutrality, 
proofs  of  national  oharac  ter  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  661. 
the  flag,  661. 

the  passport  or  sea  letter,  661. 
the  certificate  of  registry,  661 . 
the  bill  of  sale,  661. 
the  muster  roll  on  ship's  articles,  661. 
the  charter-party,  661. 
the  log  book,  661. 
the  bill  of  health,  661. 

proofs  of  the  national  character  of  the  cargo,  661. 
the  want  of  none  of  these  documents  singly  is  conclusive,  661. 
documents  required  by  commercial  treaties,  662. 
want  of  documents  required  by  ordinances  of  the  captor  state, 
but  not  by  law  of  nations,  no  breach,  663. 
breach  of,  by  engaging  in  privileged  colonial  or  coasting  trade  of 
the  enemy,  664. 
the  rule  of  1756.. 664. 

rule  not  applied  to  goods'  landed  at  a  neutral  port,  665. 
rule  not  admitted  in  the  United  States,  665. 
breach  of,  by  carrying  simulated  papers,  666. 
or  suspicious  papers,  666. 

or  attempting  to  disguise  belligerent  goods  as  neutral,  666. 
or  concealing  papers,  666. 
or  spoliating  or  destroying  papers,  666. 

\^The  references  are  to  the  Sections.^ 
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WARRANTIES,  'EXIPELESS— continued. 

II.  £f ret  of  various  tcarrantiet — oontinaed. 
B.  Warranty  of  neutrality — continued. 

no  breach,  for  insured  neutral  ship  to  oanr  enemy's  goods,  667. 

for  goods  neutral  owned  to  be  loaded  on  enemy's  vessel, 
667. 
unless  a  ship  of  war,  or  sailing  under  hostile  convoy, 
667. 
breach  of,  by  violating  blockade,  668. 

by  carrying  hostile  despatches  or  persons,  669,  670. 

ambassador's  despatches  not  within  the  rule,  669. 
by  carrying  contraband  of  war,  670. 
breach  of,  by  resistance  of  search, 

object  and  extent  of  right  of  search,  671. 

Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.  .671. 

Declaration  of  Paris,  1866.  .672. 

exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  search  in  The  Marioy  673. 

resiBtanoe  of  search  by  convoy  is  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality  as 

to  tha  whole  fleet,  674. 
the  right  of  search  includes  that  of  sending  into  port  for 

adjudication,  674. 
how  and  by  whom  it  can  be  exercised,  674.        * 
foreign  judgments  as  evidence  of  breach  of  neutrality, 
must  be  of  a  competent  Court  of  prize,  675. 
Court  must  be  captor's,  676. 
sitting  in  dominions  of  captor  or  his  ally,  676. 
whether  prize  may  be  in  neutral  port,  677. 
how  far  the  sentence  of  such  Court  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
breach,  678—685. 
rule  expounded  by  Lord  EUenborough,  678. 
and  followed  in  the  United  States,  678. 
sentence  only  conclusive  as  to  what  it  professes  to  <fecide,  679. 
grounds  of   condemnation   may  be  inferred  from   whole  of 

sentence,  680,  682. 
sentence  conclusive  though  imjust,  681. 
effect  of  sentence  may  be  obviated  by  special  agreement,  683. 
sentence  expressly  on  ground  of  breach  of  arbitrary  regulation 

not  proof  of  breach,  684. 
sentence  gfood  in  part,  685. 
F.  Warranty  to  remain  partially  uninsured,  637,  797. 

WARRANTIESi  IMPLIED, 
terms  implied  in  policieo,  30. 
may  be  waived  without  additional  stamp,  49. 
implied  warranty  as  to  seaworthiness.    \See  Ssawobthiness.] 
no  implied  warranty  as  to  nationality,  727. 
implieii  warranty  that  ship's  papers  shall  be  as'  required  by  law.      [See 

iMPLiKD  Condition  that  Ship  shall  be  pbopbblt  documentbd.] 
implied  warranty  of  the  legality  of  the  adventure.    [See  Illboalett.] 

WARRANTY  OF  NEUTRALITY,  655-685.     [See  Wakraktie8,  Expbess.] 

WARRANTY  OF  SHIP'S  SAFETY,  640.     [See  Warrantibs,  Expbb88.] 

WARRANTY   RESTRICTING   NAVIGATION.   639.      [See   Wabranties, 
Express.] 

WARRANTY  TO  KEEP  PARTLY  UNINSURED,  637,  797. 

WARRANTY  TO  SAIL,  641—663.    [See  Warranties,  Express.] 

\^The  references  are  to  the  Sections,^ 
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WEAR  AND  TEAB, 

risk  of  loss  by,  does  not  fall  on  underwriter,  776. 

what  is  wear  and  tear,  and  what  average  loss,  775. 

in  case  of  anchors  and  cables,  776. 

in  case  of  masts,  spars  and  sails,  776. 

technical  wear  and  tear,  777. 

damage  caused  by  springing  a  leak,  777. 

damage  done  to  hull  by  fighting,  by  enemy's  shot,  by  worms,  rats,  &o., 

777,  825. 
damage  to  copper  sheathing,  777. 

WEARING  APPAREL, 

not  covered  by  general  policy  on  g^oods,  224,  225. 
does  not  contribute  in  g^eneral  average,  972. 

WELL, 

warranted  **  well "  on  a  given  day,  640. 

WHALING  VOYAGES, 

the  produce  of  the  fishing  is  covered  by  policy  on  goods,  226. 
but  the  **  outfit  **  and  stores  are  not,  226. 
nor  by  policy  on  ship,  219. 

WORMS, 

damage  to  hull  of  ship  by,  777,  825. 

WRECK,  WRECKAGE, 

cut  away,  whether  gfeneral  average,  929. 
what  is  wreck,  929. 
wreckage  of  carg^,  930. 
principle  applied  to  voluntary  stranding,  942. 

value  of,  whether  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  constmotive  total 
loss,  1124. 

WRECK,  REMOVAL  OP, 

abandonment  to  underwriters  releasee  shipowners  from  liability,  1212. 
do  underwriters  on  ship  become  liable  for  ?  1213. 

WRECKERS, 

plunder  by,  837,  1049. 


YORK- ANTWERP  RULES,  918  and  Appendix  C. 
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THE 

MARINE  INSURANCE  ACT,  1906 

(6  Edw.  7,  c.  41). 

CONTAINING  THE  MATERIAL  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 

STATUTES    RELATING    TO    THE    STAHPINC    OF 
MARINE    POLICIES. 

BT 

EDWARD  LOUIS  de  HART,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Cantab.), 

Aim 

RALPH  FLIFF  SIMEY,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 

Joint  Editors  of  **  Amould  on  Marine  Insurance  "  and  **  Smith's  MereantiU  Lato,''^ 
Both  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  North-Eastern  Circuity  Barrtsters-at'LatP. 


Boyal  8yo.    1907.    Price,  cloth,  6s. 


**  The  notes  to  the  sections  of  the  Act  are  extremely  well  done,  and  the 
references  to  oases  are  fall.  .  .  .  We  can  imagine  no  more  usefol  guide 
to  the  new  Act." — Law  Journal, 
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